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MIDDLE KINGDOM. 


CHAPTER XV. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OP THE CHINESE. 

The superiority of the Chinese over their immediate neigh- 
bors in the enjoyments of life and in the degree of security for 
which individuals can look under the protection of law have 
tlieir bases chiefly in the industry of the people. Agriculture 
holds the first place among the branches of labor, and the honors 
paid to it by the annual ploughing ceremony are given from a 
deep sense of its importance to the public welfare ; not alone to 
provide a regular supply of food and labor for the population, 
but also to meet the wants of government by moderate taxes, 
and lon|j experience of the greater ease of governing an agri- 
cultural than a mercantile or warlike community. Notwith- 
standing the Encouragement given to tillage, many tracts of land 
still lie waste, some of it the most fertile in the country ; partly 
because tlie people have not the skill and capital to drain and 
render it productive, partly because they have not sufficient pros- 
pect of remuneration to encourage them to make the necessa^T 
outlay, and sometimes from the outrages of local banditti making 
it unsafe to live in secluded districts. 

Landed property is held in clans or families as much as pos- 
sible, and is not entailed, nor are overgrown estates frequent. 
The land is all held directly from the crown, no allodial property 
being acknowledged; if mesne lords existed in feudal times 
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they are now unknown. The conditions of common tenure are 
the payment of an aunual tax, the fee for alienation, with a 
money’ composition for personal service to the government, a 
charge generally incorporated into the direct tax as a kind of 
scutage. The proprietors of land record their names in the dis- 
trict and take out a hung hi, or ‘ red deed,’ which secures them 
in possession as long as the ground tax is paid. This sum varies 
according to the fertility, location, and use of the land, from 
$1.50 per acre for the best, down to twenty or thirty cents for 
unproductive or hilly fields. As the exactions for alienation oi 
sale of lands are high, amounting to as much as one-third of the 
sale price sometimes, the people accept white deeds from each 
other as proofs of ownership and responsibility for taxes. As 
many as twenty or thirty such deeds of sale occasionally accom- 
pany the original hung ki , without which they are suspicious if 
not valueless. In order to keep the knowledge of the alienations 
of land in government offices, so that the taxes can be assured, 
it is customary to furnish a ki-wei, or ‘ deed-end,’ containing a 
note of the .terms of sale and amount of tax liable on the prop- 
erty. There is no other proof of ownership required ; and the 
simplicity and efficiency of this mode of transfer offer a striking 
contrast to the cumbrous rules enforced in western kingdoms. 
Revised codes of land laws are issued by the provincial authori- 
ties when necessary, as was done in 1846 at Canton. 1 

The paternal estate and houses thereon descend to the eldest 
son, but his brothers can remain upon it with their families, and 
devise their portion inperpetuo to their children, yr an amicable 
composition can be made ; daughters never inherit, nor can an 
adopted son of another clan succeed. A mortgagee must enter 
into possession of the property and make himself responsible for 
tjie payment of the taxes ; unless explicitly stated, the land can 
be redeemed any time within thirty years on payment of the 
original sum. Sections XC. to C. of the Code contain the laws 
relating to this subject, some of which bear a resemblance to 
those established among the Hebrews, and intended to secure a 
similar result of retaining the land in the same clan or tribe. 


1 T. T. Meadows In N. C. Br. R A. S. Transactions, Hongkong, 1848, Vol. L 
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The enclosure of recent alluvial deposits cannot be made without 
the cognizance of the authorities, but the terms are not onerous ; 
for waste hillsides and poor spots ample time is allowed for a 
return of the capital expended in reclaiming them before assess- 
ment is made. 

The Chinese are rather gardeners than farmers, if regard be 
had to the small size of their grounds. They are ignorant, too, 
of many of those operations whereby soils naturally unfruitful 
are made fertile and the natural fertility sustained at the cheap- 
est rate by proper manuring and rotation of crops ; but they 
make up for the disadvantages of poor implements by hard work. 
Their agricultural utensils are few and simple, and are probably 
now made similar to those used centuries ago. The broad hoe 
is used in soft land more than any other tool ; the weight of its 
large wooden blade, which is edged with iron, adds impetus to 
the blow. Spades, rakes, and mattockB are employed in kitchen 
gardening, and the plough and harrow in rice cultivation. The 
plough is made of wood, except the iron-edged share, which lies 
flat and penetrates the soil about five inches. The whole im- 
plement is so simple and rude that one would think the inventor 
of it was a laborer, who, tired of the toil of spading, called the 
ox to his aid and tied his shovel to a rail ; — fastening the ani- 
mal at one end and guiding the other, lie was bo pleased with 
the relief that he never thought of improving it much further 
than to sharpen the spade to a coulter and bend the rail to a 
beam and handle. The harrow is a heavy stick armed with a 
single row of stout wooden teeth, and furnished with a frame- 
work to guide it ; or a triangular machine, with rows of iron 
teeth, on which the driver rides to sink it in the ooze. 

The buffalo is used in rice cultivation, and the ox and ass in 
dry ploughing ; horses, mules, cows, and goats likewise render, 
service to the farmer in various ways, and are often yoked in 
most ludicrous combinations. The team which Nieuhoff depicts 
of a man driving his wife and his ass yoked to the same plough 
is too bad for China often to present, though it has been 60 fre- 
quently repeated and used to point a comparison that one almost 
expects on landing to see half the women in the harness. It 
may be doubted, however, if this country can vie with some por 
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tions of Germany and Holland in the matter of mongrel teams 
employed on farms. 

The arrangements of farriers’ shops in China are very similar 
to those of European countries, saving that the tools are of the 
simplest character. The manner of trussing up the poor beast 



Manner of bhoJnj Horses 


which is to be shod would seem, however, an unnecessary exer- 
cise of caution in the case of a majority of the over-worked 
horses and mules. The animal is fastened to a frame and lifted 
almost entirely off the ground, while a rope twisted about his 
nose and tightened at will with a turn-stick controls the least 
attempt at unruliness. Iron shoes are employed in the north ; 
in the south, where horses are little used, tfiey are usually left 
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unshod, though the fore feet are often covered with leather 
shoes which fit the hoof. 

An early rain is necessary to the preparation of rice-fields, 
except where water can be turned upon them. The grain is first 
soaked, and when it begins to swell is sown very thickly in a 
small plat containing liquid manure. When about six inches 
high the shoots are planted into the fields, which, from being an 
unsightly marsh, are in a few days transformed to fields clothed 
with living green. Holding the seedlings in one hand, the 
laborer wades through the mud, at every step sticking into it 
five or six sprouts, which take root without further care ; six 
men can transplant two acres a day, one or two of whom are en- 
gaged in supplying the others with shoots. The amount of grain 
required to sow a Chinese mao in this way is thirty-seven and 
one-half catties, or three hundred and thirty pounds — about two 
and one-half bushels to an English acre. The produce is on an 
average tenfold. Bent of land is usually paid according to the 
amount of the crop, the landlord paying the taxes and the tenant 
stocking the farm ; leases are for three, four, or seven years ; the 
terms vary according to the position and goodness of the soil . 1 

Grain is not sown broadcast, and this facilitates hoeing and 
weeding the fields as they require. Two crops are planted, one 
of which ripens after the other ; maize and pulse, millet and 
sesamutn, or sorghum and squash are thus grown together. The 
plough is an efficient tool in soft soil, but a wide hoe, the blade 
set almost at a right angle, is the common implement in the 
north. Barrow describes a drill-plough in common use in the 
north which remarkably economizes time and seed. “It con- 
sisted of two parallel poles of wood shod at the lower extremity 

1 The amount of tribute rice sent to Peking from 

Kiangsu Province is 690,000 tone of 040 catties, or 974,400 peeuls 

Chehkiang “ 445,000 “ “ “ 633,000 “ 

Kiangsf “ 80,000 “ “ “ 112,000 « 

Hupeh “ 50,000 “ “ “ 70,000 « 

1,789,400 “ 

Of this the Chinese Company carried in 1875 to Tientsin . . 626,900 “ 

Went by jnnks . 1,162,500 “ 
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with iron to open the furrows ; these poles were placed upon 
wheels ; a small hopper was attached to each pole to drop the 
seeds into the furrow', which were covered with earth by a trans- 
verse piece of wood fixed behind, that just swept the face of the 
ground.” 1 

The extent to which terrace cultivation has been described as 
common is a good instance of the way in wlltcli erroneous im- 
pressions concerning China obtain currency from accounts not 
exactly incorrect, perhaps, but made to convey wrong notions by 
the mode of their description. The hills are terraced chiefly for 
rice cultivation or to retain soil which would otherwise be washed 
away ; and this restricts their gradation, generally speaking, to 
the southern and eastern provinces. Most of the hills in Kwang- 
tung and Fulikien are unfit for the plough except near their 
bases, while in the north it is unnecessary to go to great ex- 
pense in terracing for a crop of cotton, wheat, or millet. Much 
labor has been expended in terracing, .and many hillsides other- 
wise useless are thus rendered productive ; but this does not 
mean that every hill is cut into plats, nor that the entire face of 
the country is one vast garden. Terracing w as probably a more 
important feature of agriculture in Palestine in former days 
than it is in China. The natural terraces of the loess districts, 
and their extraordinary convenience as well as fertility, have 
already been noticed in a former chapter. These, it should 
however be remembered, do not occur south of the Yangtsz’ 
River. 

The ingenuity of the farmer is well exhibited in the various 
modes he employs to insure a supply of water for his rice. In 
some places pools are made in level fields as reservoirs of rain, 
from which the water is lifted as occasion requires by well- 
sweeps. It is also expeditiously raised by two men holding a 
pail between them by ropes, and with a swinging motion rapidly 
dipping the water out of the -tank into little furrows. A favor- 
ite plan is to use a natural brooklet and conduct, it from one plat 
to another till it has irrigated the whole hillside. It is where 
such water privileges offer that the terrace cultivation is beBt 
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developed, especially in the neighborhood of large cities, where 
the demand for provisions promises the cultivator a sore reward 
for his labor. The appearance of the slopes thus graduated into 
small ledges is beautiful ; each plat* is divided by a bank serving 
the triple purpose of fence, path, and dyke, and near which the 
rills glide with refreshing lapse, turning whithersoever the mas 
ter willeth. This primitive method of upland irrigation is car 
ried out far more perfectly in China than in Switzerland, where 
it is better known to the generality of travellers. Water is not 
often wasted upon grass meadows in the former country. The 
food these marshy plats furnish to insects, mollusks, snakes, and 
birds is surprising to one who examines them for the first time. 
Wheels of various sorts are also contrived to assist in this labor, 
some worked by cattle, some by human toil, and others carried 
round by the stream whose waters they elevate. The last are 
very common on the banks of the rivers Siang, San, Min, and 
their affluents, wherever the banks are convenient for this pur- 
pose. High wheels of bamboo, firmly fixed on an axle in the 
bank, or on pillars driven into the bed, and furnished with 
buckets, pursue their stately round, and pour their earnings of 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred tons a day into troughs 
fixed at an elevation of twenty or thirty feet above the stream. 
The box-trough, containing an axle to be turned by two men 
treading the pedals, is rather a more clumsy contrivance, used 
for slight elevations ; the chain of paddles runs around two axles 
and in the trough as closely as possible, and raises the water ten 
or twelve feet in an equable current. 

Few carts or wagons are used with animals in the southern 
and easterly provinces where boats are at all available, human 
strength supplying the means of transportation ; the implements 
of husbandly and the grain taken from the fields both being 
carried on the back of the laborer. It is not an uncommon 
sight about Canton to see a ploughman, when he has done his 
work, turn his buffalo loose and shoulder his plough, harrow, 
and hoe, with the harness, and carry them all home. It is when 
one crosses the Yangtsz’ on his way north that pack animals are 
met transporting goods and food in great droves ; here, too, 
people on carts and wheelbarrows fill the roads. On the Great 
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Plain a sail is raised on the latter when a fair wind will help 
the wan to trundle it over a level way. 

The Chinese manure the plant rather than the ground, both 
in the seed and growing grain. The preparation of manure 
from night soil, by mixing it with earth and drying it into cakes, 
furnishes employment to multitudes who transport at all hours 
their noisome loads through the narrow city streets. Tanks 



Pedler's Barrow. 


are dug by the. wayside, pails are placed in the streets and re- 
tiring ^stalls opened among the dwellings, whose contents are 
carriea away in boats and buckets ; but it is a small compen- 
sation for this constant pollution of the sweet breath of heaven 
to know that the avails are to be by and by brought to market. 
.Science may yet ascertain how the benefits of this necessary 
work can be obtained without its disgusting exposure among 
the Chinese. Besides this principal ingredient of manure vats, 


MANUFACTURE AND USE OF MANURES. 




other substances are diligently collected, as hair from the bar* 
ber’s shop, exploded fire-crackers and sweepings from the streets, 
lime and plaster from kitchens and old buildings, soot, bones, 
fish and animal remains, the mud from the bottom of canals 
and tanks, and dung of every kind. In Kiangsu a smell leaf 
clover (. Medioago saliva) is grown through the winter upon 
ridges raised in the rice-fields, and the plants pulled up in the 
spring and scattered over the fields to be ploughed and harrowed 
into the wet soil with the stubble, their decomposition furnish- 
ing large quantities of ammonia to the seedlings. Vegetable 
rubbish is also collected and covered with tnrf, and then slowly 
burned ; the residue is a rich black earth, which is laid upon the 
seeds themselves when planted. The refuse left after express- 
ing the oil from ground-nuts, beans, vegetable tallow, tea, and 
cabbage seeds, etc., is mixed with earth and made into cakes, to 
be sold to farmers. The bean-cake made in Liautung thus aids 
the cotton and sugar planter in Swatow with a rich compost. 

The ripe grain is cut with bill-hooks and sickles, or pulled up 
by the roots; scythes, mowing-machines, and cradles are un- 
known where human arms are so plenty. Rice-straw is made 
into brooms and besoms ; the rice is thrashed out against the 
side of a tub having a curtain on one side, or bound into sheaves 
and carried away to be stacked. The thrashing-floors about 
Cantoh are made of a mixture of sand and lime, well pounded 
upon an inclined surface enclosed by a curb ; a little cement 
added in the last coat makes it impervious to the rain ; with 
proper care it lasts many years, and is used by all the villagers 
for thrashing* rice, peas, mustard, turnips, and other seeds, 
either with unshod oxen or flails. Where frost and snow come 
the ground requires to be repaired every season; and each 
farmer usually has his own. 

The cultivation of food plants forms so large a proportion of 
those demanding the attention of the Chinese, that excepting 
hemp, indigo, cotton, silk, and tea, those raised for manufacture 
are quite unimportant. The great cotton region is the basin of 
the Yangtsz’ kiang, where the white and yellow varieties grow 
side by side. The manure used is mud taken from the canals 
and spread with ashes over the ploughed fields, in which seeds 
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are sown about the 20th of April. The seeds are planted, after 
sprouting, five or six in a hole, being rubbed with ashes as they 
are put in, and weeded out if necessary. After the winter crops 
have been gathered cotton-fields are easily made ready for the 
shoots, which, while growing, are carefully tended, thinned, hoed, 
and weeded, until the flowers begin to appear about August. As 
the pods begin to ripen and burst the cultivator collects them 
before they fall, to clean the cotton of seeds and husks. The 
weather is carefully watched, for a dry summer or a wet autumn 
are alike unpropitious, and as the pods are ripening from August 
to October, it is not uncommon for the crop to be partially lost. 
The seeds are separated by a wheel turning two rollers, and the 
cotton sold by each farmer to merchants in the towns. Some 
he keeps for weaving at home; spinning-wheels and looms 
being common articles of furniture in the houses of the peas- 
antry. Cotton is cultivated in every province, and most of it is 
used where it grows. Around Peking, the plant is hardly a foot 
high ; the bolls are cleaned for wadding to a great extent, while 
the woody stalks supply fuel to the poor. Minute directions 
are given in Stt’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture respecting the 
cultivation of this plant, whose total crop clothes the millions 
of the Empire without depending on any other land. 1 

Hemp is largely cultivated north of the Mei ling, and also 
grows in Fuhkien ; grass-cloth made from the Dolichos butbosus 
is used for summer dresses. There are four plants which pro- 
duce a fibre made into cloth known under this name, viz.: the 
Cannabis sativa , or common hemp, at Canton ; the Baehmeria 
nivea, a species of nettle ; the Sida tUimfolia , or abutilon hemp, 
in Chihli ; and the Hibiscus cannabinus . The coloring matter 
used for dyeing blue is derived from two plants, the Polygonum 
tinotorium at tlie south, and the then tsing ( Isatis indigotica ), 
cultivated at Shanghai and Chusan. The mulberry is raised as a 
shade and fruit tree in the northern provinces, where it forms 
a beautiful plant fifty feet high ; elsewhere the consumption of 
the leaves renders its culture an important branch of labor in 


fortune’s Wanderings, Chap. XIV.; Chinese Repository, Vol. XVIII., 
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the silk-producing provinces. Some growers allow it to attain 
its natural height, others cut it down to increase the branches 
and the produce of leaves. In ChehkiaUg it is cut in January 
and deprived of its useless branches, leaving only the outer ones, 
which are trimmed into two or three points in order to force 
the plant to extend itself. The trees are set out in rows twelve 
feet or more apart, each tree being half that distance from its 
neighbor and opposite the intervals in the parallel rows ; the 
interspaces are occupied with legumes or greens. The trees are 
propagated by seed and by suckers, but soon losing their vigor 
from being constantly stripped of leaves, are then rooted up 
and replaced by fresh nurslings. 

Sugar is only a southern and southeastern crop. The name 
chd, by which it is known, is an original character, which favors 
the opinion that the plant is indigenous in China, and the same 
argument is applicable to wheat, hemp, mulberry, tea, and some 
of the common fruits, as the plum, pear, and orange. The 
canes are pressed in machines, and the juice boiled to sugar or 
boiled and hawked about the streets for consumption by the 
people. The 6ngar-mill consists merely of two upright cylin- 
ders, between which the cane is introduced as they turn, and 
the juice received into reservoirs ; it is then boiled down and 
sent to the refiners to undergo the necessary processes to fit it 
for market ; much is lost by this slovenly manufacture. 

Many plants are cultivated for their oil, used in the arts or in 
cooking. The seeds of two or three species of Eleococea be- 
longing to the Enphorbiaceous family, and the Ouroas purgarn, 
are gathered, and by pressure furnish an oil to mix with lacker 
and paintg, or to smear boats as a preservative against teredoes 
and other insects. It is deleterious when taken into the sys- 
tem, but does not appear to injure those who use or express it. 
The tallow-tree (Stittmgia sebifera) grows over the eastern 
provinces; it is a beautiful tree, resembling the aspen in its 
shape and foliage, and would form a valuable addition to the 
list of shade-trees in any country. Mr. Denny, the United 
States Consul at Shanghai, has recently sent a quantity of these 
seeds to California, where efforts are being made to grow them. 
The tree has bedn introduced into India for its timber. The 
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seeds grow in clusters like ivy berries, and are collected in No- 
vember; when ripe the capsule divides, and falling off dis- 
covers two or three kernels covered with the pure, hard white 
tallow. When the tallow is to be prepared, these are picked 
from the stalks and put into an open wooden cylinder with a 
perforated bottom, in which they are well steamed over boiling 
water. In ten or fifteen minutes the tallow covering the seeds 
becomes soft, and they are thrown into a stone mortar and 
gently beaten with mallets to detach it. The whole is then 
sifted on a hot sieve, by which the tallow is separated from the 
kernels, though containing the brown skin which envelops the 
latter and presenting a dirty appearance. The tallow in this 
state is enclosed in a straw cylinder, or laid upon layers of straw 
held together by iron hoops, and subjected to pressure in a rude 
press, from which it runs clear in a semifluid state and soon 
hardens into cakes. The candles made from it become soft in 
hot weather, and are sometimes coated by dipping them in col- 
ored wax . 1 From one hundred and thirty-three pounds of nuts 
is obtained some forty or fifty pounds of tallow. 

. The departments of floriculture and arboriculture have re- 
ceived great attention, but the efforts of their promoters are di- 
rected to producing something curious or bizarre, rather than 
improving the quality of their fruits or enlarging the number 
of their flowers. A common mode of multiplying specimens is 
to slit the stem and insert half of it in damp earth tied around 
the stalk until it has rooted, and then tutting off the whole. 
Dwarfing* trees or forcing them to grow in grotesque shapes 
employs much time and patience. The juniper, cypress, pine, 
elm, bamboo, peach, plum, and flowering-almond are selected 
for this purpose ; the former is trained into the shapes of deer 
or other animals, pagodas, etc., with extraordinaiy fidelity, the 
eyes, tongue, or other parts being added to complete the resem- 
blance. The principle of the operation depends upon retarding 
the circulation of the sap by stinting the supply of water, con- 
fining the roots, and bending the branches into the desired 
form when young and pliable, afterwards retaining them in 


1 Fortune's Wanderings , p. 78. 
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their forced position- in pots, and clipping' off all tbe.vigorous 
shoots, until, as is the case of the cramped feet of women, na- 
ture gives up the contest and yields to art. These, like the 
similar exhibitions in sculpture and painting, indicate the un- 
cultivated taste of the people, who admire the fantastic and 
monstrous' more than the natural. Some of the clumps placed 
in large earthen vases, consisting of bamboos, flowers, and 
dwarf trees growing closely together upon a piece of rock-work, 
and overshadowing the water in the vase, in which gold-fish 
swim through the crevices of the stone, are beautiful specimens 
of Chinese art. Without understanding the principles of an 
aquarium, the people have succeeded in combining animal and 
vegetable life in these elegant ornaments of their houses. 

The annual ceremony of ploughing, is of very ancient origin. 
At Peking it consists in ploughing the sacred field in the 
Temple of Agriculture with a highly ornamented plough kept 
for the purpose, the Emperor holding it while turning over three 
furrows, the princes five, and the high ministers nine. These 
furrows were, however, so short that the monarchs of the pres- 
ent dynasty altered the ancient rule, ploughing four furrows 
and returning again over the ground. The ceremony finished, 
the Emperor and his ministers repair to the terrace adjoining 
the plat, and remain till it has all been ploughed. The crop of 
wheat is used in idolatrous services. The rank of the actors ren- 
ders the ceremony more imposing at Peking, but the people of 
the capital only know that such a performance takes place, as 
they are not admitted inside of the enclosure when it is ob- 
served by the Emperor and his suite. This ceremony is also re- 
quired of. all high officers throughout the Empire, and is at- 
tended with more or less parade in April. 

In the provinces its celebration varies, and as there are two 
festivals coming near together connected with agriculture, one 
or the other of them is apt to predominate. The annual plough- 
ing ritual is one, and the lih chun, or ‘ First day of spring,’ is 
the other and prior in date. The prefect of every city and his 
subordinates on that day repair to the appointed spot outside of 
the walls, accompanied by music and a great procession of the 
citizens, carrying through the streetB a paper image of the buf- 
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falo or ox, which, with the idol image worshipped at the same 
time, are at some places taken into his yanmn. Here the 
whole is placed on an altar, and the officials present walk 
aronnd and whip the effigy with rods before it is set on fire 
and scrambled for by the people present. Besides the paper 
ox, a clay one is also made and taken beyond the eastern gate, 
sometimes accompanied by or holding hundreds of little im- 
ages inside ; after the ceremonies are over it is broken up, and 
the pieces and small images are carried off by the crowd to 
scatter the powder on their own fields, in the hope of N thereby 
insuring a good crop. 

In Ningpo the principal features of the ceremony consist of 
a solemn worship by all the local officers of a clay image of a 
buffalo and an idol of a cow-herd. The prefect then ploughs a 
small piece of ground, and he and his associates disperse till the 
morrow, when they come together in another temple at dawn. 
Here a series of prostrations and recitals of prayers are per- 
formed by the “fathers of the people” in their presence, some 
of whom have no respect for the worship, while others, perhaps, 
evince deep reverence. As soon as it is over the clay ox is 
brought out, and a procession consisting of all the officers pass 
around it repeatedly, striking the body at a given signal, and 
concluding the ceremony by a heavy blow on the head. The 
crowd then rush in and tear the effigy to pieces, each one car- 
rying off a portion to strew on his fields.’ , 

The various modes of catching and rearing fish exhibit the 
contrivance and skill of the Chinese quite as much as their ag- 
ricultural operations. Some persons reckon that at least one- 
tenth of the population in the prefecture of Kwangchau derive 
their food from the water, and necessity leads them to invent 
and try many ingenious ways of securing the finny tribes. 


1 P&re Cibot in Mem. cone . les Chinois , Tome III., p. 499. Penal Code, pp. 
94-106, 526. Chinese Repository , Vol. IL, p. 850; Vol. III., pp. 121, 281; 
Vol. V., p. 485. La Chine Ouverte , p. 846. Foreign Missionary Chronicle , 
Vol. XIII., p. 296. Gray’s China , Vol. II., pp. 115-117. Doolittle’s Social 
Life , Vol. II., pp, 18-23. Recue de V Orient, Tome V. (1844), p. 297. Baron 
d’Hervey Saint-Denys, Recherches sur V Agriculture et V Horticulture des Chi 
nois t Paris, 1850. Journal iV. (?. Br. R. A . Soc., No. if., pp. 209 ft. 
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Nets woven of hempen thread are boiled in a solution of gam- 
bier to preserve them from rotting. The smacks which swarm 
along the coast go out in pairs, partly that the crews may af- 
ford mutual relief and protection, but chiefly to join in drag- 
ging the net. In the shallows of rivers rowB of heavy posts 
are driven down and nets secured to them, which are examined 
and changed at every tide. Those who attend these nets, more- 



• Group and Reaidonca of Fishermen near Canton. 


over, attach scoops or drag-nets to their boats, so loaded that 
they will sink and gather the sole, ray, and other fish feeding 
near the bottom. Lifting-nets, twenty feet square, are sus- 
pended from poles elevated and depressed by a hawser worked 
by a windlass on shore ; the nets are baited with the whites of 
eggs spread on the meshes. 

Tlie fishermen along the coast form an industrious, though 
rather turbulent community, by no means confining their enter- 
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prises to their professed business when piracy, dakoity, or ma? 
rauding on shore hold out greater prospects of gain. When 
their boats become unseaworthy they are still considered land- 
worthy, and are transformed into houses by setting them bodily 
upon a stone foundation above the reach of the tide, or break* 
ing them up to construct rude huts. 

Cormorants are trained in great numbers to capture fish in 
the rivers and lakes ; they will disperse at a given signal and re- 
turn with their pi*ey, but not often without the precaution of a 
neck-ring. A single boatman can easily oversee twelve or fif- 
teen of these birds, and although hundreds may be out upon the 



Th* Fishing Cormorant. 


water each one knows its own master. If one seize a fish too 
heavy for him alone, another comes to his assistance, and the 
two carry it aboard ; but such cases are very rare compared with 
others where the weak or young bird is unceremoniously robbed 
of its capture. When several hundreds of them fish together the 
scene becomes animated and noisy in the extreme. The birds 
themselves are fed on bean-curd and eels or fish. They lay 
eggs when three years old, which are often hatched under barn- 
yard hens, and the chickens fed with eel’s blood and hash. 
They do not fish during the summer months. The price of a 
pair varies from five to eight dollars. 

Mussels are caught in cylindrical basket- traps attached to a 
single rope and drifted with the tide near the bottom. Siini- 
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. METHODS OF CATCHING FISH. 

V ' 

lar traps for catching land-crabs are laid along the edges of rice- 
fields, baited with dried fish. When the receding tide leaves 
the river banks dry the boat people get overboard and tirade in 
the mad, or pash themselves along on a board with one foot, 
in search of such things as harbor in the ooze. 

In moonlight nights low, narrow Bhallops, provided with. a. 
wide white board fastened to the wale and floating upon the 
water, are anchored in still water ; as the moon shines on the 
board the deceived fish leap out upon it or into the boat; 
twenty or thirty of these decoy boats can be seen near Macao 
engaged in this fisheiy on moonlight evenings. Sometimes a 
boat furnished with a treadle goes up and down near the shores 
striking boards against its bottom and sides ; the startled fish are 
caught in the net dragging astern. The crews of many small 
boats combine to drive the fish into their nets by splashing and 
striking the water, or into a pool on the margin of the river at 
high tide, in which they are easily retained by wattles, and 
scooped out when the water has fallen. Divers dap sticks to- 
gether under water to drive their prey into the nets set for 
them, or catch them with their toes when, terrified at the noise, 
they hide in the mud. Neither fly-fishing nor angling with hook 
and line is much practised ; its tedium and small returns would 
be poor amends to a Chinese for the elegance of the tackle or 
the science displayed in adapting the fly to the fish’s taste. 

By these and other contrivances the Chinese capture the 
finny tribes, and it is no surprise to hear that China contains as 
many millions of people as there are days in the year when one 
sees upon what & large proportion of them feed and how they 
live. Theii; expenditure of human labor appears enormous to 
those who are accustomed to the manufactories and engines of 
western lands, but perhaps nothing would cause so much dis- 
tress in China as the premature and inconsiderate introduction 
of labor-saving machines. Population is so close upon the 
means of production, not seldom overpassing them, that those 
who would be thrown out of employment would, owing to 
their ignorance as to the best resources and want of means 
to do anything by themselves, suffer and cause incalculable dis- 
tress before relief and labor could be furnished them. There 
Vol.II.-3 
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are, for instance, six or seven yards near Canton where logs are 
sawed by hand, but all of them together hardly turn out as 
many feet of boards as one water-wheel turning three or four 
saws would do. Yet the two hundred men employed in these 
yards would perhaps be half -starved if turned off in their pres- 
ent condition, even if they did not destroy their competitor ; 
though there is every reason for believing that improvements 
will be introduced as soon as those who see their superiority 
are assured they can be made profitable. 

The mechanical arts and implements of the Chinese partake 
of the same simplicity which has been remarked in their agri- 
cultural, — as if the faculty of invention or the notion of altering 
a thing had died with the discoverer, and he had had the best 
guarantee for the patent of his contrivance in the depriva- 
tion of all desire in his successors to alter it. This Bervility of 
imitation marks them in many things, but in machinery and 
metallurgy is chiefly owing to ignorance of the real nature of the 
materials they use, a knowledge which has only recently become 
familiar to ourselves. In the absence of superior models, it 
produces a degree of apathy to all improvement which strangely 
contrasts with their general industry and literary tastes. Sim- 
plicity of design pervades all operations, and when a machine 
directs in the best known manner the power of the hand which 
wields it, or aids in executing tiresome operations, its purpose is 
considered to be fully answered, for it was intended to assist 
and not to supplant human labor. Yet with all their simplicity 
some of them are both effectual and ingenious, and not a few 
are made to answer two or three ends. For example, the bel- 
lows, an oblong box divided into two compartments, and worked 
by a pistdh and two valves in the upper, which forces the 
wind into the lower part and out of the nozzle, is used by 
the travelling tinker as a seat when at work and a chest for 
liis tools when his work is done ; though it does not, indeed, 
serve all these purposes with efficiency. 

In the arts of metallurgy the Chinese have attained only to 
mediocrity, and on the whole do not equal the Japanese. To 
this deficiency may perhaps be ascribed their little progress in 
some other branches, which could not be executed without tools 
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of peculiar size or nicety. Mines of iron, lead, copper, and 
zinc are worked, though the inodes employed in digging the 
ore, preparing and smelting it, and purifying the metals have 
not yet been fully examined. Gold is used sparingly for orna- 
ments, but is consumed in vast quantities for gilding ; gold 
thread is commonly imported, and the ingots are known only 
as bullion. Mr. Gordon found the people in the country parts 
of Fulikien quite ignorant of its value, for he could only pass 
doubloons for a dollar apiece, the natives having never seen 
them before. 

The Chinese workmanship in chased, repousse, and carved 
work of gold and silver — baskets, card-cases, teapots, combs, 
etc. — is almost unequalled. Their jewelry, too, admirably ex- 
hibits the delicate filigree work which agrees so well with 
their genius. Flower-baskets with chased flowers and figures 
of various sorts enamelled on the outside of the open work of 
wire, and set with precious stones, may perhaps be regarded as 
the masterpiece of native art in the working of metals. 

Steel is everywhere manufactured in a rude way, but the 
foreign importation is gradually supplying a better article. The 
quality of this metal made is best dliown by the carvings in the 
hardest stones for ornaments, which have never been exceeded 
elsewhere. Iron is cast into thin plates and various machines of 
considerable 6ize, but the largest pieces they make, viz., bells 
and cannon, are small compared with the shafts and steam- 
hammers turned out abroad. Wrought iron is chiefly worked 
up into nails, scj-ews, hinges, and small articles needed in daily 
life, though its quality is remarkably good. The peh tung f 
argentan or ‘ white copper ’ of the Chinese, is an alloy of cop- 
per 40.4, zinc 25.4, nickel 31.6, and iron 2.0, and occasionally a 
little silver; these proportions are nearly the same as Ger- 
man-silver. “ When in a state of ore, it is said to be powdered, 
mixed with charcoal dust, and placed in jars over a slow fire, 
the metal rising in the form of vapor in a distilling apparatus, 
and afterward condensed in water.” 1 When new, this alloy ap- 

1 Davis* Chinese, Vol.,IL, p. 285. Penny Cydopmdia , Art. Copper. Natalia 
Rondot, Owntnerce de la Chine, 1849, p. 142. 
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pears as lustrous as silver, and is manufactured into incense* 
jars, flower-stands for temple service, boxes, a vast variety of 
fancy articles, and a few household utensils not intended to 
be used near the fire. Puzzling specimens of work are made 
of it, such as teapots enclosed in chiuaware and ornamented 
with a handle and a spout of stone, and having characters on 
the sides. The white copper varies a good deal in its appear- 
ance and malleability, owing probably to mixtures added after 
distillation. 

Copper is less used than iron for culinary vessels, but will 
probably increase as rapid importation diminishes the cost, for 
iron rusts quickly in the southern parts. The manufactures of 
gongs, cymbals and trumpets, lamps, brass-leaf for working 
into the kin hwa , or tinsel-flowers used in worship, and the 
copper coin of the country, consume probably four-fifths of all 
the copper used. The gong is employed on all occasions, 
and its piercing clamor can be heard at any time of day and 
night, especially if one lives near the water. It is an alloy of 
twenty, parts of tin with eighty of copper, and is made by 
melting* one hundred catties of hung tung , or 4 red copper, 5 
with twenty-five catties of tin. The alloy is run into thin plates, 
and the gongs are made by long and expert hammering until 
the requisite sonorousness is obtained. 

Bells and tripodB are frequently cast of a large size. The 
bells at Peking (mentioned in Volume I., p. 79) are peculiarly 
rich in quality of tone ; they are almost invariably made with- 
out tongues, being sounded with a mallet. The tripods for 
receiving the ashes of papers consumed in worship also bear 
inscriptions of a religious character ; the priests of temples con- 
taining them take great pride in showing their ancient bells, 
tripods, and other like rarities. The pieces of bronze formerly 
produced under the patronage of the Emperor Kienlung, as 
incense tripods, lions, astronomical instruments, and the infinite 
variety of ornaments, probably represent their highest attain- 
ments in this branch of metallurgy for beauty and excellence. 
The metallic mirrors, once the only reflectors the Chinese 
manufactured, are now nearly superseded by glass ; the alloy is 
like that of gongs with a little silver add&l. These mirrors 
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have long been remarkable for a singular property which some 
of them possess of reflecting the raised characters or device on 
the back when held in the sun ; this is caused by their outline 
being traced npon the polished surface in very shallow lines, the 
whole plate being afterward rubbed until the lines are equally 
bright with the other parts, and only rendered visible by the 
strongest sunlight . 1 Besides the metallic articles already men- 
tioned, the ornamental and antique bronze and copper figures, 
noticeable for their curious forms and fine polishing and tracery, 
afford the best specimens of Chinese art in imitating the hu- 
man figure. They are mostly statuettes, representing men, 
gods, birds, monsters, etc., in grotesque shapes and attitudes ; 
some of them are beautifully ornamented with delicate scrolls 
and flowers in niello work of silver or gold wire inserted into 
grooves cut in the metal. 

The manufacture of glass is carried on chiefly at Canton, and 
its increasing ' use for windows, tumblers, lamps, mirrors, and 
other articles of household furniture, shows that the Chinese 
are quite ready to adopt such things from foreign countries as 
they find to be advantageous. The importation of broken glass 
for remelting has entirely ceased, but flints are carried from 
England for the use of glass-blowers. The furnaces are small, 
and from the ignorance, on the part of the workmen, of the 
constituents of good glass, their products are not uniform. 
Foreign window-glass is now brought so cheaply that the native 
inferior article, which distorts objects seen through it, is disap- 
pearing ; colored articles and chandeliers are still made. The 
most finished articles which the Chinese have yet produced are 
ground shades for Argand lamps. Beautiful ornaments are 
made of the Uao-li, the old native name for a vitreous com- 
position like stress, between glass and porcelain. Ear-rings, 
wristlets, snuff-bottles, jars, cups, etc., are made of it, plain, 
colored, and variegated, in vast variety. Some of these articles 
exhibit different tints in layers, each layer being ground away 
where it is not wanted, as in cameo carving ; blue, red, and yel- 


1 Other and perhaps more correct explanations of this peculiarity have been 
given. 
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low are the prevailing colors. The art of producing it has been 
known longer than glass-making, but was invented later than 
that of porcelain. 

The cutting and setting of hard and precious stones is carried 
on to some extent. Spectacles are cut and ground in lathes 
from crystal, smoky quartz, and a variety of rose quartz resem- 
bling the cairngorm-stone, which the Chinese call cha-tsmg^ or 
‘ tea-stone,’ from its color. Their spectacles are not always true, 
and the wearer is obliged to have them ground away until his 
eyes are suited. The pebble is cut in a lathe, by a wire-saw 
working in its own dust, into a round shape with plane edges. 
When worn, the rim rests upon the cheek-bones ; the frame 
has a hinge between the glasses, and the machine is sometimes 
kept on the ears by loops or weights. Foreign-shaped specta- 
cles are supplanting these primitive optics, but the prejudice is 
still in favor of crystal. The cutting of diamonds is sometimes 
attempted, but it is not a favorite gem among the Chinese. 
Diamonds and corundums are both employed to drill holes in 
clamping and mending broken glass and porcelain ; tumblers, 
jars, etc., are joined so securely in this way without cement as 
to hold fluids. Both these gems are used to cut glass, but 
another mode, not uncommon, is to grease the place to be 
fractured, and slowly follow the line along by a lighted joss- 
stick until it breaks. 

Sir John Davis condensed all the important information 
known half a century ago concerning the materials and manu- 
facture of porcelain in his valuable work, but great advance has 
since been made in a better understanding of this branch of 
Chinese industry. The word porcelain is derived £rom porcel- 
lana which was given to the ware by the Portuguese under the 
belief that it was made from the fusion of egg-shells and fish’s 
glue and scales to resemble the nacre of sea-shells (Cyprsea) or 
porcellana. This instance of off-hand nomenclature is like 
that of the Chinese calling caoutchouc elephants skin from its 
appearance. 

M. Julien’s translation of the King-teh chin Tau Luh (Paris, 
1856) furnishes the native accounts of the porcelain manufac- 
tures at Kingteh chin, in Kiangsi, and tfldds so much from 
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other sources that his work is a veritable classic in its special 
branch. He places the invention of porcelain between b.c. 185 
and a.d. 85, and opening the first kiln, at Sinping (not far 
from the present centre of Honan province), under the reign of 
Changti of the Eastern Han dynasty. From this the manu- 
facture gradually extended as raw materials were found in 
other localities, especially in Fauliang, on the eastern shores of 
the Foyang Lake, where the best ware is still made. A second 
preface to this work, written by M. Salv^tat, of the manufac- 
tory at SAvres, gives the details of the introduction of the art 
into Europe about 1722, and the subsequent improvement to 
the time when European wares far exceeded the Chinese or 
Japanese for beauty. During the dreadful ravages of the Tai- 
ping rebellion the manufactories at Kingteh were all stopped. 

A very brief epitome of M. Salvdtat’s paper will indicate the 
ingredients of porcelain and their manipulation: Two sub- 
stances enter into all kinds of this ware ; one a strong, infusible 
material which endures great heat, and the other, fusible at a 
low temperature, which communicates its transparency to the 
other as they together pass through the furnace. The first 
of these is called kaolin , from the name of a range of hills east 
of Kingteh chin, known as Kao Ling or 4 High Ridge,’ a word 
that has been adopted in Europe as a term for all varieties of 
the argillaceous or feldspatliic components of porcelain. The 
other is known as peh-ttm-tss\ a Chinese term pr<Aprly applied 
to the bricks of prepared silex, called tun , but i^v generally 
adopted to denote the fusible element. The discovery near 
Taochau fu of* both of these in great purity led to the establish- 
ment of tjie kilns there in a.d. 583 ; and Chinese artists dis- 
criminate many varieties of each. It is apparently only since 
a*d. 1000, or thereabouts, that these kilns have produced the 
choice pieces now so highly prized. 

The kaolin comes from decomposed granite, and is reduced 
by trituration and several washings to an impalpable powder ; 
this last precipitate is put on cloths, one above another, and 
dried under slight pressure to a uniform paste ready for the 
furnace. The cakes of jpeh-tun-tsz* are prepared in a similar man- 
ner; other workftien mix the clay and the quartz — the bones 
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and the flesh, as they are aptly called by the Chinese— in such 
proportions as the ware requires. In general, Chinese porce- 
lain is more silicious than European, containing 70 parts of silex, 
22 of al umine, 6 of potash and 6oda, with traces of lime, man- 
ganese, magnesia, ana iron. Sevres ware has 58 silex, 34}- aln- 
mine, 3 alkali, and 44 lime ; as the feldspar decreases the beauty 
of the ware diminishes, but its durability and usefulness increase. 

To make ready the paste. for the furnace, the bricks of both 
ingredients are trodden in a large basin by buffaloes or men till 
they are well mixed into a watery mass, which is then worked 
and kneaded again on slate slabs in small pieces till it is deliv- 
ered into the hands of workmen to be fashioned on lathes and 
frames into the desired forms and sizes. These craftsmen work 
with very simple machinery, as is apparent from the rude draw- 
ings of their operations. M. Salvetat gives high praise to their 
skill in producing large jars without the aid of the machinery 
used in Europe, and indicates the great use they make of their 
feet in these operations — a feature of all Asiatic artisans which 
attracts the traveller’s notice wherever he goes. Some of their 
procedures are inferior and ruder than the Japanese potters ex- 
hibit, but space does pot allow them to be described in this 
sketch. 

The glazing on Chinese ware contains silex mixed with lime 
and the ashes of burnt ferns, in such proportions as are found 
suitable foAie different varieties. During the mixing of these 
ingredients^he ashes are mostly eliminated^ and the glazing 
really consists of quartz flexed by carbonate of lime. The liquid 
glaze is applied to the biscuit by dipping, by aspersion, and by 
washing, according to the nature of the ware ; sometimes it is 
blown through a tube in a dewy shower oft repeated. 

When ready for the furnace, the pieces are carried to work- 
men specially skilled in properly firing them, where the differ- 
ent sizes are placed in ovens particularly fitted to bake each 
kind. Large jars require a separate oven so as to adapt the fire 
to their size and thickness, continuing it at a uniform blast for 
several days. Cups and small pieces are baked one on top of 
another in smaller ovens, some of which are open and others 
closed. Coal and wood are both used for fud. The pieces are 
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taken from the. furnaces when successfully baked, to be decor- 
ated and colored in all the various hues and pictures which haVe 
made Chinese porcelain so much sought after. Some of their 
ground colors of red, yellow, and green have not been equalled 
elsewhere ; a careful analysis indicates the presence of the 
oxides of copper, cobalt; iron, lead,' antimony, and manganese. 
Some of the rarest and' most beautiful tints seem to have been 
the result of happy experiment, the knowledge of which died 
with its manufacture. It is not often that the Chinese artist 
adorns his plaque or jar with mythological or religious charac- 
ters, preferring to let his fancy run riot in grotesque combi- 
nations of natural scenes, amid which, however, the unerring 
instinct or the accumulated experience of many successive gen- 
erations seldom permit him to wander from a truly artistic 
conception. The amount of labor devoted to some minute 
treasure of porcelain decoration is little short of fabulous. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s picture of the “cunning workman” who 

Prioks with vermilion some clear porcelain vase, 

An emperor’s gift— at early morn he paints, 

And all day long, and when night comeB, the lamp 
Lights up his studious forehead and thin hands, 

could probably be seen scores of times in the humbler quarters 
of great cities in China. 

Their ignorance of analytical chemistry compels them to fol- 
low a rule of thumb in the composition of their colors; but 
generally they use oxide of copper for green and bluish greens, 
gold for reds, orfide of cobalt for blues, of antimony for yellows, 
and of arsenic and tin for whites. The preparation and appli- 
cation of these materials admit of less scope and beauty than 
are found on the finest European ware, and their result is more 
like enamelling than painting. M. Salvetat admits that the 
Chinese potter has excelled in producing craqnele ware, and 
certain hpes,as sea-green, deep rosedon reds, and brilliant bines, 
which have not been equalled in Europe. 

One elegant mode of ornament peculiar to them is seen in the 
tao-mmg taz'-ki, Ut., ‘ clear, bright porcelain,’ called eyelet-hole 
ware or grains of rice, made in the reign ICienlung. The paste 
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is cut through by a kind of stamp which takes out enough to 
form the figure, in which the glaze is inserted before the piece 
is finally joined and ready for the kiln. When fired the glaze 
becomes transparent ; different patterns are frequently painted 
on the two surfaces, in which 'advantage is taken of the eyelet- 
holes to adapt them to two sets of figures. An instance of 
mechanical skill is occasionally seen in their articulated vases, in 
which one jar is baked inside of another, the outer one being 
perforated so as to show off the object within ; the baking of 
such pieces must be very difficult and uncertain. 

The ware sold at Canton for foreign use is painted in that 
city to suit the caprice of purchasers, and during the present 
century has become identified abroad with Chinese art, while it 
is really a combination of two or three styles. Its peculiarity 
consists in covering the dish with medallions and vignettes in 
bright colors, containing figures of heroes, arms, birds, etc., or 
scenes on a colored or white ground. Such ware is not com- 
monly used by the Chinese, but its manufacture is unhappily 
beginning to affect their national taste. This style is quite dif- 
ferent from the well-known blue willow pattern which has long 
been regarded as the real Celestial ware. This color does mark 
the common pottery and stoneware used all over the Empire 
by the poor, but the pattern is not so common. 

It is not possible to enter here into all the niceties of this 
subject, which is now attracting great attention, and has been 
examined by Jacquemart, Prime, Young, and many others. 
Further researches into native and foreign books aud collections 
will bring out new facts, legends, and specimen's, while we may 
look for rare old pieces, as has been the case with tfye discovery 
of the small perfume bottles in Egypt, as soon as full liberty is 
given over all Asia to seek and dig. 

Besides table furniture, porcelain statuettes and idols are 
common, and vases often bring extravagant prices, owing to 
6ome quality of fineness, coloring, antiquity, or shape, which 
native connoisseurs can only appreciate. The god of porcelain 
liimself is usually made of this material. D’Entrecolles, in his 
account of the manufacture of the ware, says that this deity 
owes his divinity to his self-immolation in ctoe of the furnaces 
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in utter despair at being able to accomplish the Emperor’s or- 
ders for the production of some vases of peculiar fineness ; the 
pieces which came out of the furnace after the wretch was 
burned pleased his Majesty sp much that he deified him. Cheap 
stoneware is made at Shanking, in Kwangtung, and many other 
places, some of it very pure and white. 

The exportation of porcelain has formed a -very ancient 
branch of commerce westward, and it is not strange that speci- 
mens should occasionally be met with even at a great distance 
from China. The discovery of Chinese bottles in Egypt and 
Asia Minor, containing quotations from Chinese poets, shows 
that intercourse existed between the extremes of Asia in the 
tenth or eleventh centuries. Bosellini seems to have been the 
earliest to notice these relics of an ancient trade, during his re- 
searches in Egypt in 1828, when he obtained two or three. In 
a letter written in reply to one from Sir J. F. Davis, he states 
that he found one of these little bottles in a “ petit panier tissn 
de feuilles de palmier,” with other objects of Egyptian manu- 
facture, in a tomb, whose date he places between b.c. 1800 and 
1100. Ilis words are, “ Ayant penetre dans on de ces troi6 
tombeanx j’y ai trouve,” etc., which is as explicit as possible. He 
also adds, that many fragments of similar bottles had been of- 
fered to him by the peasants, which he had looked upon as 
quite modern till this discovery showed that they were real 
antiques. 

Since then, several more have been picked up ; Dr. Abbott’s 
Egyptian collection in New York contains seventeen, all of 
which came from Egypt, but none, besides Kosellini’s, out of a 
tomb dirqptly into the hands of an Egyptologist. Layard and 
Cesnola bought similar bottles in Cyprus and Arban. However, 
one well-authenticated fact, like that of Rosellini’s discovery, 
gives some evidence of a similar ancient origin to others pre- 
cisely like it in shape, coloring, and inscriptions, for the trade 
between Arabia and Egypt to China has long since ceased ; but 
as fifty years have passed without another bottle occurring in 
any of the numerous tombs opened by careful and competent 
persons, one is inclined to think that Ilosellini’s tomb may have 
been twice used td bury mummies in, or that he mistook its age. 
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The inscriptions and style of writing of five different kinds 
have been engraved, and Sir Walter H. Medhurst gives a trans- 
lation of each, tracing the lines to their original authors. One 
of them is from Wang Wai (a.d. 702-745), and reads, Ming 
yueh sung ohung chao, ‘ The bright moon shines amidst the 
firs.' A second reads, Chih tied tie' shan chung , ‘ Only in the 
midst of these mountains, ’ and it dates a.d. 831-837. A third 
is contracted from a line by Wei Ying-wuh (a.d. 702-795), 
being part of a stanza of eight lines, as follows : Hwo ked yiu 
yih nien •, ‘ The flowers open, and lo, another year ! ’ A fourth 
dates from ' a.d. 1068-1085, and is from the famous poet Su 
Tung-po : Hang hwa hung shih li, 1 The apricot flowers bloom 
for miles around;’ this is abridged from a distich in penta- 
meter as follows: 

One mass of color, the aprioot flowers bloom for miles around ; 

The successful graduate urges on his steed as if flying. 

Sir John Davis ascribes this inscription to a Chinese song 
written prior to the Christian era, but gives no proof of so early a 
date, and he is probably in error. The fifth inscription is of the 
same date aB the last ; it forms part of a quatrain by Chao Yung, 
and reads, Liao teh shoo jin chi, ‘ Which few, I ween, can compre- 
hend.’ In Prime’s work on pottery he has given fac-similes 
of five bottles whose inscriptions are the same as those explained 
by Medhurst ; his No. 142 and No. 146 is the second in this 
list ; his No. 143 is the first ; his 144 is the third ; and his 145 
is the fifth and is different in shape from the others. The char- 
acters on the one found at Arban by Layard are written in a 
very cursive style.* t 

The age and origin of these bottles has excited much inquiry, 
but the weight of evidence points to their having been taken to 
Egypt and Arabia by the Arabs who traded at Canton and 
Hangchau down to the end of the Sung dynasty in 1278. They 
were, as Wilkinson suggests in his Ancient Egyptians, prob- 
ably used by the purchasers to hold kohl to paint the eyes and 

1 Davis’ Sketches, Vol. JI., pp. 70-84. Medhurst’s China , p. 185. Julien’s His* 
toire de la Porcelain Chinoise, pp. xi-xxii. Prime’s Pottery and Porcelain , 
p. 230. JV r . 0. Br. It A . S. Transactions, 1850, pp. 84-40 ; 1854, p. 98. 
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eyelids of women ; their original use was probably to bold pep* 
permint and other oils, bandoline and tooth-powders, though 
snuff is now generally carried in them, as glass bottles contain 
the essences and oils seen in shops. The uniformity in size, shape, 
coloring, and decoration in these bottles indicates that the 
trade was rather confined to on 6 port in China, for at. present a 
vast variety in all these particulars would be seen, as I ascer- 
tained some years ago at Canton when unsuccessfully looking 
in the shops for some having inscriptions like those discovered 
in Egypt. Mr. Fortune found one having the same inscription 
as No. 2, and Sir Harry Parkes came across three others, but 
their rarity now proves the change ; and these were probably 
real antiques. The latter found two other inscriptions on similar 
bottles in China, whose authors lived a.d. 584 and later ; and 
argues against their high antiquity from the metre having been 
introduced in later times. The strongest proof of their modem 
origin is the material and the date of the style of writing, neither 
of which could have been prior to the Han dynasty if Chinese 
records are worth anything; such simple lines as these five 
could indeed have been handed down and adopted by later 
poets from lost authors, but this possibility weighs nothing 
against the others. The more antiquarian researches extend 
in Asia, however, the more shall we find that the books and 
inscriptions now extant do not contain the earliest dates of in- 
ventions and travels. 

The cheap pottery of the Chinese resembles the Egyptian 
ware in color and brittleness, but is less porous when unglazed. 
Tea-kettles, pans, plates, teapots, and articles of household use, 
bathing-tubs, immense jars, comparable to hogsheads, for hold- 
ing water, fancy images, statuettes, figurines, toys, flower-pots, 
and a thousand other articles are everywhere burned from clay 
and sold at extremely low prices. The jars are nsed in shops 
to contain liquids, powders, etc. ; in gardens to keep fish, collect 
rain, and receive manure and offal ; and in boats and houses for 
the same purposes that barrels, pails, and pans are put to else- 
where. Water will boil sooner and a dish of vegetables be 
cooked more expeditiously in one of these earthen pots than in 
metal ; the caloric’seems to permeate the clay almost as soon as 
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it is over the fire. Drum-shaped stools and garden seats, vitru- 
vian ornaments for balustrades, fanciful flower-pots in the shape 
of buffaloes, representing the animal feeding under the shade of 
a tree growing out of its body, fishes, dragons, phoenixes, and 
other objects for decorating the ridges and for gargoyles are 
manufactured of this ware. Flat figures of the h uman form 
are set into frames to represent groups of persons, or elegantly 
shaped characters are arranged into sentences, both of them to 
put on the walls of rooms, making altogether a great variety of 
puiposes to which this material is applied. 

The lacquered-ware peculiar to China and Japan owes its 
lustre to the prepared sap of a kind of sumach (Rhus vemiffi- 
fera) cultivated in both countries for this purpose. Wood oils 
are obtained from other plants, such as the L'urcas, Augia, 
Kleococcus, and Rhus semi-alatus, and the different qualities of 
lacquered-ware are owing to the use of these inferior ingredients. 
The real varnish-tree is described by De Guignes as resembling 
the ash in its foliage and bark ; it is about fifteen feet in height, 
and when 6even years old furnishes the sap, which is carefully 
collected in the summer nights from incisions cut in the trunk. 
It comes to market in tubs holding the cakes, and those who 
collect it are careful to cover their faces and hands from contact 
with this irritating juice as they prepare it for market. A good 
yield of a thousand trees in one night would be twenty pounds 
avoirdupois weight of sap. The best sort is tawny rather than 
white in its inspissated state, and is kept well protected from the 
air by tarred paper. The body of lacquered- ware ispsually seasoned 
pine, well smoothed, and the grooves covered with hempen lint 
or paper. A sizing of pig’s gall, often mixed with very fine 
sand, makes a priming. The prepared lacquer is composed of the 
sap dissolved in spring-water, adding ground-nut oil, pig’s gall, 
and rice vinegar in the sunshine with broad flat brushes till it 
is thoroughly mixed. 

The principal object in preparing the wood is to cover it with 
a priming that will receive the lacquer and remain impervious 
to changes in temperature. This preparation varies a good 
deal according to the quality of the ware ; it is laid on evenly, 
coat after coat, allowing each to dry before the next is spread. 
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The last coating is nibbed with pumice or the finest sandstone, 
finishing this priming with a smooth piece of slate. When 
ready the piece is taken into a close room having paper lattices 
and shut out from any air, where it receives a coating of clear 
lacquer. It is then put into a dark room to dry. The opera- 
tion is repeated ten or fifteen times for the best kinds. Some 
workmen are so sensitive to the liquid lacquer that they can- 
not safely do this part of the manufacture ; others go through 
all the processes without annoyance. Coloring matter to give 
the lacquer a brown hue, or to make an imitation of ven- 
turina (or aventurine , a brownish glass spangled throughout 
with copper filings) by mixing gold leaf, is added during these 
operations. 

The gilding is performed by another set of workmen in a 
large workshop. The figures of the design are drawn on thick 
paper, which is then pricked all over to allow the powdered 
chalk to fall on the table and form the outline. Another 
workman completes the picture by cutting the lines with a burin 
or needle, and filling them with vermilion mixed in lacquer, as 
thick as needed. This afterward is covered by means of a hair- 
pencil with gold in leaf, or in powder laid on with a dossil ; the 
gold is often mixed with fine lampblack. The proper lacquer 
i6 seldom used otherwise than in making this ware. The Chi- 
nese term for tsih includes this and all kinds of oils and paints, 
so that some confusion arises in describing their materials.' A 
beautiful fabric of lacquered-ware is made by inlaying the nacre 
of fresh and salt-water shells in a rough mosaic of flowers, ani- 
mals, etc., into the composition, and then varnishing it. Another 
highly prized kind is made by coveriug the wood with a coat- 
ing of fine powdered cinnabar and varnish three or four lines 
in thickness, and then carving figures upon it in relief. The 
great labor necessary to produce this ware renders it expensive,, 
and it is not now produced. 

The oils obtained from the nuts of other trees by simple 
pressure and by refining them afterward are quite numerous. 


1 N. Rondot, Commerce de la Chine, p. 120 ; Journal Amatiqne, TV. Series, 
Tome XI., 1848, pp. 34*65 ; Chinese Commercial Chide, 5th Ed., p. 124. 
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The details of their manufacture and application m ay yet fur- 
nish • many new hints and processes to western arts. The oil 
of the Eleococcus, after pressing (according to De Guignes), is 
boiled with Spanish white in the proportion of (me ounce to half 
a pound of oil ; as it begins to thicken it is taken off and poured 
into close vessels. It dissolves in turpentine and is used as a 
varnish, either dear or mixed with different colors ; it defends, 
woodwork from injury for a long time, and forms a good paint- 
er's oil. Boiled with iron rust it forms a reddish brown var- 
nish. In order to prevent its penetrating into the wood when 
used clear, and to increase the lustre, a priming of lime and 
hog’s blood simmered together into a paste is previously laid on. 

The manufacture of silk is original among the Chinese, as 
well as those of porcelain and lacquered-ware, and in none of 
these have foreigners yet succeeded in fully equalling the na- 
tive products. The notices of the cultivation of the mulberry 
and the rearing of silk-worms found in Chinese works have 
been industriously collected and published by M. Julien by 
order of the French government — another instance of the 
intelligent care of this nation to aid one of its great indus- 
tries. The introduction by M. Beauvais indicates certain points 
worthy of the notice of cultivators ; it has been remarked that 
the hints thus obtained from Julien's translation have been of 
more value to the people employed in Bilk culture in France 
than all that has been paid by the government for the promo- 
tion of Chinese literature from their first outlay in the last 
century. 

The earliest notice in the Shu Kmg of silk culture occurs in 
the Yu Kung. It is said the mulberry grounds were made fit 
for silk-worms, when speaking of the draining of Yen Chau 
(parts of Shantung and Chihli), as if it was an usual culture ; 
other references to silk in the same book show it to have been a 
well-known fabric at that date (b.o. 2204). The allusion, there- 
fore, in the Book of Odes to Bilks of many sorts also strengthen 
the notice in the Wei Ki, which says : 


Siling shl, the Empress of Hw&ngtf, began to rear silk-worms : 
At this period Hwangtl invented the art of making clothing. 
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This legend carries the art back to b.c. 2600, or perhaps five 
centuries after the Deluge. Siling is said to have been her 
birthplace, and Lui Tsu her right name ; she was deified and is 
still worshipped as the goddess of silk under the name of YuenfiL 
In this act, as De Guignes observes, the Chinese resemble other 
ancient nations in ascribing the invention of spinning to women, 
and deifying them; thus the Egyptian Isis, the Lydian Arachne, 
and the Grecian Athene also handled the distaff. A temple 
called the Sien-tsan Too exists in the palace grounds dedicated 
to Yuenff, wherein she is worshipped annually in April by the 
Empress. The altar, grounds, sacrifices, ritual, and buildings 
aro all in imitation of those in the Temple of Agriculture, of 
which they are a counterpart. The Book of Rite* contains a 
notice of the festival held in honor of weaving, which corre- 
sponds to that of ploughing by the Emperor. “ In the last month 
of spring the young Empress purified herself and offered a 
sacrifice to the goddess of silk-worms. She went into the east- 
ern fields and collected mulberry leaves. She forbade noble 
dames and the ladies of statesmen adorning themselves, and ex- 
cused her attendants from their sewing aud embroidery, in 
order that they might give all their care to the rearing of silk- 
worms.” The present enclosure was put up by Yungching in 
1742, but its buildings are now much dilapidated. 

The attention of the Chinese government to this important 
branch of industry has been unremitted, and at this day it sup- 
plies perhaps one-half of all the garments worn by the people. 
In the paraphrase to the fourth maxim of the Shmg Yu, it is 
remarked : fn ancient times emperors ploughed the lands and 
empreBsei cultivated the mulberry. Though the most honora- 
ble, they did not disdain to toil and labor, as examples to the 
whole Empire, in order to induce all the people to seek these 
essential supports.” One-half of the Illustrations of Agricul- 
ture and Weaving are devoted to delineating the various pro- 
cesses attending this manufacture; and Julien quotes more 
than twenty works and authors on this subject. . Among other 
uses to which this material is put, may be remembered, in the 
second chapter of this work, the burning of many thousand 
pieces of plain, cbarse silk as part of the offerings to the gods 
Vol. II.— 8 
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at Peking, and in the annual sacrifices before the tablets of 
Confucius.' 

While the worms are growing, care is taken to keep them 
undisturbed by either noise or bright light; they are often 
changed from one hurdle to another that they may have roomy 
and cleanly places ; the utmost attention is paid to their condition 
and feeding, and noting the right time for preparing them for 
spinning cocoons. Three days are required for this, and in six 
it is time to stifle the lame and reel the silk from the cocoons ; 
but this being usually done by other workmen, those who rear 
the worms enclose the cocoons in a jar buried in the ground and 
lined with mats and leaves, interlaying them with salt, which 
kills the pupse but keeps the silk supple, strong, and lustrous ; 
preserved in this manner, they can be transported to any dis- 
tance, or the reeling of the silk can be delayed until convenient. 
Another mode of destroying the cocoons is to spread them on 
trays and expose them by twos to the steam of boiling water, 
putting the upper in the place of the lower one according to 
the degree of heat they are in, taking care that the chrysalides 
are killed and the silk not injured. After exposure to steam the 
silk can be reeled off immediately, but if placed in the jars they 
must be put into warm water to dissolve the glue before the 
floss can be unwound. 

The commission sent from France to China in 1844 to make 
inquiries into its industries consisted of skilled men, and their 
reports embody a great amount of details nowhere else to be 
found. The digested catalogue of the exhibits of M. Hedde at 
St. Etienne in 1848 contains four hundred and fifty-three ar- 
ticles relating to silk and mulberry alone. The amount of silk 
goods exported has never regained its value previous to 1854, in 
consequence of the destruction of skilled workmen and manufac- 
tories during the Tai-ping rebellion, and raw silk still forms the 
bulk of the export. The finest silk comes from Chehkiang 
province, and is known as tsatli, taysaam, and yumfowa in com- 

1 Julien, Culturer des Muriers, 1837 ; Panthier, Chine Modeme, p. 81; Hedde, 
Catalogue dee Produtte SSriglnes, 1848, pp. 106-387 j Chinese Repository, Vol. 
xvm., pp. 303-314 ; Commercial Guide, 5th Ed., p. 13$ ; Mailla, Histoire ds 
la Chine, Tome I., p. 34; Biot, Tehem-U, passim, 1851. 
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merce ; the centre of the culture is at Htl-chau, a prefecture in 
the northwest of that province. The mulberry grows every- 
where, and none of the provinces are without some silk, but 
Kwangtung, Sz’chuen, and Chehkiang furnish the best and 
most. * 

Great attention is paid in Shantung, Sz’chuen, and Kwei- 
chau to collecting wild silk from the cocoons of worms which 
feed on the ailantus, oak, and xanthoxylum. The insect is the 
Attacus cynthia , and its food the tender leaves of the ailantus 
and Querous mongholiea in Shantung, where great quantities of 
durable silk is woven. It is not so lustrous as that produced by 
the bombyx-worm, which feeds on the mulberry leaf, and com- 
paratively little is exported. The proportion of manufactured 
silks sent abroad is less now than it was fifty years ago, but the 
home consumption is so enormous that an annual export to 
the value of nearly ninety millions of dollars has little effect 
on the prices. In 1854 the price of the best raw silk was 
about $330 a bale, and the export over fifty-one thousand bales ; 
in 1 860, the same sort was $550, and the export nearly eighty 
thousand bales ; this increase in price was owing chiefly to disease 
in the trees in Europe, though the ravages of war in both 
Chehkiang and Kwangtung had destroyed much property in 
this branch. 

The loom in China is worked by two hands, one of whom 
sits on the top of the frame, where he pulls the treadles and 
assists in changing the various parts of the machine. The 
workmen imitate almost any pattern, excelling particularly in 
crapes, and flowered satins and damasks for official dresses. 
The commqp people wear pongee and 6enshaw, which they fre- 
quently dye in gambier to a dust or black color ; these fabrics 
constitute most durable garments. Many of the delicate silk 
tissues known in Enrope are not manufactured by the Chinese, 
most of their fabrics being heavy.' The lo, or law, is a beauti- 
ful article like grenadine and seldom sent abroad ; it is used 
for summer robes, musqnito curtains, festoons, and other pur- 
poses. The English words satin, senshaio, and silk are prob- 
ably derived from the Chinese terms ss'-t/wan, sien-sha, and sz\ 
intermediately throhgh other languages. 
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The skill of the Chinese in embroidery is well known, and 
the demand for such work to adorn the dresses of officers 
and ladies of every rank, for ornamenting parses, shoes, caps, 
fans, and other appendages of the dress of both sexes, and in 
working shawls, table covers, etc., for exportation, fnrnishes 
employment to myriads of men and women. The frame is 
placed on pivots and the pattern marked out upon the plain 
surface. There are many styles, with thread, braid, or floss, 
and an infinite variety in the quality, pattern, and beauty of the 
work ; it is the art of Chinese women, and every young lady is 
expected to know how to do it. On fire screens the design ap- 
pears the same on both sides, the ends of the threads being 
neatly concealed. This mode of embroidery seems also to have 
been known among the Hebrews, from the expression in De- 
borah’s song (Judges v. 30), “Of divers colors of needle-work 
on both sides,” which Sisera’s mother vainly looked for him to 
bring home as spoil for her. Books are prepared for embroid- 
erers containing patterns for their imitation or combination. 
The silk used is of the finest kind and color, gold and silver 
thread being introduced to impart a lustre to the figures on 
caps, purses, and shoes. Tassels and twisted cords for sedans 
or lanterns, knobs or buttons worn on the winter caps, and ele- 
gant fan and pipe-cases, pnrses or fobs, constitute only a few 
of the products of their needles. Spangles are made from 
brass leaves by cutting out. a small ring by means of a double- 
edged stamp, which at one drive detaches from the sheet a 
wheel-shaped circle; these are flattened by a t single stroke of 
the hammer upon an anvil, leaving a minute hole in the centre. 
Another way of making them is to bend a coppen wire into a 
circle and flatten it. Their own needles are very slender, and 
are rapidly giving way to the foreign article; in sewing the 
tailor holds it between the forefinger and thumb, pressing 
against the thimble on the thumb as he pushes it into the cloth. 

Our ascertaining the date of the introduction of cotton as a 
textile plant into China depends very much on the meaning of 
certain words rendered cotton by some annotators in the Shot 
King. The weight of proof is, however, strongly adverse to 
this view ; but a historical notice dated about a.d. 500 plainly 
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refers to cotton robes; in a.d. 670 it . was called by a . foreign 
name hih-pei, a contracted form of the Sanscrit name karpasi. 
The present name of mien-hwa, or ‘ cotton flower, ’ was natu- 
rally given to it from the resemblance of its seed envelope to 
the silky covering Of the seeds of the nmh-mien stiu0r tree 
cotton {Bombaas), common in Southern China. It Was, how- 
ever, one thing to admire cotton cloth brought- as tribute, and 
quite another to introduce cotton-growing into China, which 
does not seem to have been attempted until the Sung dynasty. 
Early in the eleventh century the plant was brought over and 
cultivated in the northwestern provinces by persons from 
Khoten, where it was grown. If this tardy adoption seems 
difficult to explain, the still slower introduction of silk-growing 
(in a.d. 550) into Asia Minor from China, twelve centuries 
after her fabrics had been seen there, is more surprising. The 
opposition to cotton cultivation on the part of silk and hemp 
growers was so persistent that the plant had not fairly won its 
way into favor until the Yuen dynasty and this was owing to 
a public-spirited woman, Lady Hwang, who distributed seeds 
throughout Kiangnan, now the great cotton region. 

The durable cotton .doth made in the central provinces, 
called nankeen, by foreigners, because Ranking is famous for 
its manufacture, is the chief produce of Chinese looms. It is 
now seldom sent out of the country, and the natives are even 
taking to the foreign fabric in its stead. Cotton seed in that 
part of China is sown early in June, about eighty pounds to an 
acre ; in a good year the produce is about two thousand pounds, 
diminishing to one-half in poor seasons. It is manured with 
liquid bean-^ake, often hoed, and the bolls gathered in October, 
usually by each family in its own plot. The seeds are sepa- 
rated by passing the pods between an iron and wooden roller 
on a frame, which presses out the seeds and does not break 
them. The cleaned cotton is then bowed ready for spinning, 
and the doth is woven in simple looms by the people who are 
to wear it after it is dyed blue. The looms used in weaving 
cotton vary from twelve to sixteen inches in width ; they are sim- 
ple in then* construction ; no figures are woven in cotton fabrics, 
nor have the Chinese learned to print them as chintz or calico. 
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Whether the varied articles from the west now brought into 
close competition with this primitive Chinese manufacture will 
finally captivate the consumer’s choice, and neutralize its pro- 
duction, depends chiefly on what can be substituted therefor. At 
presenlp such is the extent of the native crop that prices would 
not probably advance ten per cent, if the whole foreign importa- 
tion of raw and manufactured cotton should suddenly stop. The 
only attempt to estimate the product has been in Kiangnan, at 
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twenty-eight thousand five hundred tons, a figure below rather 
than above the truth . 1 

Leather is used to protect the felt soles of shoes and make 
saddles, bridles, quivers, harness, etc., but the entire consump- 
tion is small, and the leather extremely poor. Buffalo and 
horse-hides are tanned for sole leather, and calf-skin for upper 
leather to supply shoes for foreigners at the ports. Alum, salt- 
petre, gambier, and urine are the tanning materials employed, 
and the rapid manner in which the process is completed renders 
the leather both porous and tender. 

Cobblers go about the streets plying their trade, provided 

1 Journal H. C. Br. B. A . 8. (1859); Chinese Repository , XVIIL, pp. 449- 
409; N. Rondot, Commerce de la Chine 9 1849, p. 72; Fortune, Wanderings 
Chap. XIV. (1847) ; G rosier, llistoire de la Chine , Tome III., pp. 193-204. 
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with a few bits of nankeen, silk, and yellowish sole leather with 
which to patch their customers’ shoes. It is no small conveni- 
ence to a man, as he passes along the street, to give his old shoe 
to a cobbler and his ragged jacket to a seamstress, while he 
calls the barber to shave him as he waits for them ; and, such a 
trio at work for a man is not an uncommon sight. 

The chief woollen fabrics produced are felts of different qual- 
ities and rugs or carpets woven from coarse camel’s-hair yam. 
Tanned sheep-skins fnrnish the laboring poor in the northern 
provinces with clothing, and elsewhere felt supplies them with 
material for shoes, hats, and carpets. The fulling process is 
not very thoroughly done, and the fabric soon disintegrates 
unless protected by matting or cotton. The consumption of the 
good qualities for hats is large among out-door workmen, who 
prefer the doubled kind made in the shape of a hollow cycloid, 
so that it can be turned inside out. Camel’s-hair rugs supply 
a durable and cheap covering for the brick divans and tiled 
floors in the colder districts, but the thick soles of Chinese shoes 
obviate the need of additional protection to the feet. Some of 
these rugs are flne specimens of art in their arrangement of pat- 
terns and figures in colored woollen yams, though far inferior 
to the Persian. Pretty rugs are also made of dog, deer, and fox- 
skins sewed together in a kind of mosaic. Knitting and orna- 
mental works in wool are unknown, since the far more elegant 
and durable embroidery in silk takes the place of these as fancy 
work among dames of high and low degree. 

The subject of tea culture and the preparation of its leaf 
have engaged tile attention of writers among the Chinese and 
Japanese ; # wliile its effects on the human system as a beverage 
have been discussed most carefully by eminent western chem- 
ists and pathologists. Its virtue in restoring the energies of the 
body and furnishing a drink of the gentlest and most salubrious 
nature has been fully tested in its native land for many cen- 
turies, and is rapidly becoming known the world over. The* 
following are some of the leading facts relating to the plant and 
the preparation and nature of tlio leaf, derived from personal 
observation in the country or from the writings of competent 
observers. * 
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Tea does not grow in the northern provinces of China and 
Japan ; its range lies between the twenty-third and thirty-fifth 
degrees of latitude, and reaching in longitude from Yedo to 
Assam. No accounts have come to us of the tea shrub being 
cultivated for its infusion till a.d. 350. The people in different 
parts of China gave different names to the successive pickings 
of the leaves, which have now become disused. Our word tea 
is derived from the common sound of the character for the 
plant at the city of Amoy, where it is toy ; at Canton and Pe- 
king it is cha, at Shanghai deo, at Fuhcliau ta. The Russians and 
Portuguese have retained the word cha, the Spanish is te or tay, 
and the Italians have both te and cha. Tea is so nearly akin to 
the various species of camellia that the Chinese have only one 
name for all. The principal difference to the common observer 
is in the thin leaf of the tea and the leatheiy glabrous leaf of 
the beautiful Camellia Japonica. When allowed to grow they 
both become high trees. The tea flower is small, single, and 
white, has no smell, and soon falls ; its petals are less erect than 
the camellia. The seeds are three small nuts, like filberts in 
color, enclosed in a triangular shell which splits open when ripe, 
with valves between the seeds. Its taste is oily and- bitter. Two 
species of camellia are cultivated "for their oily seeds, the oil 
being known as tea-oil among the natives ; it is used for lamps 
and cooking. There iB probably only one species of the tea 
plant, and all the varieties have resulted from culture ; but the 
Thea viridia is most cultivated. The nuts are ripe in October. 
They are put in a mixture of sand and earth, dampened to keep 
them fresh till spring ; they generate heat and Spoil if not thus 
separated. In March they are sown in a nursery, and the 
thrifty shoots transplanted the next year in rows about four feet 
apart. Leaves are collected when the plant is three years old, 
and this process is continued annually to a greater or less ex- 
tent, according to the demand and strength, until the whole 
bush becomes so weak and diseased that it is pulled up for fire- 
wood to give place to a new shoot. On the average this ib about 
the eighth year. The plants seldom exceed three feet f most 
of them are half that height, straggling and full of twigs, often 
covered with lichens, but well hoed and clean*around their roots. 
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All tea plantations are merely patches of the sbrnbscared 
for by small fanners* who cultivate the plants and sell, the 
leaves to middlemen, or more often pick the crop themselves 
if they can afford to do so. The great plantation or ham, with 
its landlord and the needy laborer, each class trying to get as 
much as possible. out of the other, are unknown in China; the 
farmer has not there learned to employ skill, machinery, and 
capital all for bis own advantage, but each farmstead is worked 
by the family, who rather emulate each other in the reputation 
of their tea. Tea is cultivated on the slopes or bases of hillB, 
where the drainage is quick and the moisture unfailing. This 
is of more consequence than the ingredients of the soil, but 
plants so continually depauperated and stripped require rich 
manure to supply their waste. In Japan the tea shrubs are 
sometimes grown as a hedge around a garden lot, but such 
plants are not stripped in this way. In gathering the earliest 
leaves, the pickers are careful to leave enough foliage at the end 
of the twigs ; and the spring rains are depended on to stimulate 
the second and full crop of leaves. When these are scant or 
fail the tea harvest diminishes, and the regularity of the rains 
is so essential to a profitable cultivation that it will be one of 
the causes of failure where everything else in soil, climate, ma- 
nuring, and manufacture may be favorable. 

The first gathering is the most carefully done, for it goes to 
make the best sorts of black and green tea ; and as the greatest 
part of the leaves are still undeveloped, the price must neces- 
sarily be very much higher. Such tea has a whitish down, like 
that on young birch leaves, and is called jpecoe, or ‘ white hair,’ 
and is most of it sent to England and Russia. In the last cen- 
tury, the green tea known as Toung Hyson was made of these 
half-opened leaves picked in April and name^ from two words 
meaning * rains before.’ The second gathering varies somewhat 
according to the latitude — May Kth to June, when the foliage 
is fullest.. This season is looked forward to by women and ‘ 
children in the tea districts as their working time ; they run in 
crowds to the middle-men, who have bargained for the leaves on 
the plants, or apply to farmers who have not hands. The aver- 
age produce is from sixteen to twenty-two ounces of green 
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leaves for the healthiest plants, down to ten and eight ounces. 
The tea when cured is about one-fifth of its first weight, and one 
thousand square yards vsflll contain about three hundred and 
fifty plants* each two feet across. They strip the twigs in the 
most summary manner, and fill their baskets with healthy leaves 
as they pick out the sticks and yellow leaves, for they are paid 
in this manner. Fifteen pounds is a good day’s work, and six to 
eight cents is a day’s wages. The time for picking lasts only 
ten or twelve days. There are curing houses, where families 
who grow and pick their own leaves bring them for sale at the 
market rate. The sorting employs many hands, for it is an im- 
portant point in connection with the purity of the various de- 
scriptions, and much care is taken by dealers, in maintaining the 
quality of their lots, to have them cured carefully as well as 
sorted properly. 

The management of this great branch of industry exhibits 
some of the best features of Chinese country life. It is only 
over a portion of each farm that the plant is grown, aud its cul- 
tivation requires but little attention compared with rice and 
vegetables. The most delicate kinds are looked after and 
cured by priests in their secluded temples among tho hills ; 
these often have many acolytes who aid in preparing small lots 
to be 6old at a high price. 

When the leaves are brought in to the cnrers they are thinly 
spread on shallow trays to dry off all moisture by two or three 
hours’ exposure. Meanwhile the roasting pans are heating, and 
when properly warmed some handfuls of leaves are thrown on 
them, and rapidly moved and shaken up for four or five min- 
utes. The leaves make a slight crackling noise, bqpome moist 
and flaccid as the juice is expelled, and give off even a sensible 
vapor. The whole is then poured out upon the rolling table, 
where each workman takes up a handful and makes it into a 
manageable ball, which he rolls back and forth on the rattan 
table to get rid of the sap and moisture as the leaves are 
twisted. This operation chafes the hands even with great pre- 
caution. The balls are opened and shaken out and then passed 
on to other workmen, who go through the same operation till 
they reach the headman, who examines the leaves to see if they 
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have become curled. When properly done, and cooled, they 
are returned to the iron pans, under which a low charcoal fire is 
burning in the brickwork which supports them, and there kept in 
motion by the hand. If they need another rolling on the table 
it is now given them ; an hour or more is spent in this manipu- 
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lation, when they are dried to a dull green color, and can be 
put away for sifting and sorting. This color becomes brighter 
after the exposure in sifting the cured leaves through sieves of 
various sizes; they are also winnowed to separate the dn6t, 
and afterward sorted into the various descriptions of green tea. 
Finally, the finer kinds are again fired three or four times, and 
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the coarse kinds, as Twankay, Hyson, and Hyson Skin, once, The 
others furnish the Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, etc. Tea 
cured in this way is caled luh eha, or 'green tea,’ by the 
Chinese, while the other, or black tea, is termed hung cha , or 
‘ red tea,’ each name being taken from the tint of the infu- 
sion. 

After the fresh leaves are allowed to lie exposed to the air 
on the bamboo trays over night or several hours, they are 
thrown into the air and tossed about and patted till they be- 
come soft ; a heap is made of these wilted leaves and left to 
lie for an hour or more, when they have become moist and 
dark in color. They are then thrown on the hot pans for 
five minutes and rolled on the rattan table, previous to expos- 
ure out-of-doors for three or four hours on sieves, during which 
time they are turned over and opened out. After this they get 
a second roasting and rolling to give them their final curl. When 
the charcoal fire is ready, a basket shaped something like an 
hour-glass is placed endwise over it, having a sieve in the 
middle on which the leaves are thinly Bpread. When dried 
five minutes in this way they undergo another rolling, and are 
then thrown into a heap, until all the lot has passed o*er the 
fire. When this firing is finished, the leaves are opened out 
and are again thinly spread on the sieve in the basket for a few 
minutes, which finishes the drying and rolling for most of the 
heap, and makes the leaves a uniform black. They are now 
replaced in the basket in greater mass, and pushed against its 
sides by the hands in order to allow the heat to come up 
through the sieve and the vapor to escape ; a basket over all 
retains the heat, but the contents are turned over untfl perfectly 
dry and the leaves become uniformly dark. 

It will be seen from this that green tea retains far more of 
the peculiar oil and sap in the leaves than the black, which 
undergo a partial fermentation and emit a sensibly warm va- 
por as they lie in heaps after the first roasting. They thus 
become oxidized by longer contact in a warm moist state with 
the atmosphere, and a delicate analysis will detect a greater 
amount of oxidized insoluble extract in an infusion of black 
than green tea. The same difference has* been observed in 
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drying medicinal plants, as hemlock, belladonna, etc., for the 
apothecary’s shop. . 

Green teas are mostly produced Hi the region south of the 
Yangtsz’ l^iver and west of Ningpo among the hills asone goes 
toward the Poyang Lake in Chehkiang and Nganhwhi. The 
black tea comes from Fuhkien in the southeast and Hupeh and 
Hnnan in the central region ; Kwangtung and Sz’chuen provinces 
produce black, green, and brick teas. While the leaves of each 
species of the shrub can be cured into either green or black tea, 
the workmen in one district are able, by practice, to produce 
one kind in a superior style^and quality ; those in another region 
will do better with another kind. Soil, too, has a great influence, 
as it has in grape culture, in modifying the produce. Though 
the natives distinguish only these three kinds, their varieties are 
far too numerous to remember, and the names are mostly un- 
known in commerce. 

Of black teas, the great mass is called Congou , or the ‘well- 
worked,’ a name which took the place of the Bohm of one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and is now itself giving way to the term 
English Breakfast tea. The finest sorts are either named from 
the plate of their growth, or more frequently have fancy appel- 
lations in allusion to their color or form. Orange Pekoe is 
named “ superior perfume pure Pekoe is “ Lan-tsz’ eyebrows 
“carnation hair,” “red plum blossom,” “lotus kernel,” “spar- 
row’s tongue,” “dragon’s pellet,” “dragon’s whiskers,” “au- 
tumn dew,” “ pearl flower,” or Chu-lcm, are other names ; Sou- 
chong and Powchong refer to the modes of packing. 

In the trade, teas are more commonly classified by their locality 
than their names, as it is found that well-marked differences in 
the style of the produce continue year after year, all equally 
well-cured tea. These arise from diversities in soil, climate, 
age, and manufacturing, and furnish materials for still further 
multiplying the sorts by skilfully mixing them. Thus in black 
teas we have Hunan and Hupeh from two provinces, just as. 
Georgia uplands and Sea Island indicate two sorts of cotton ; 
Ningyong, Kai-sau, Ho-hau, Sing-chune-ki, etc., and many 
others, which are unknown out of China, are all names of places. 
One gentleman has given a list of localities, each furnishing its 
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quota and peculiar product, amounting in all to forty-fire for 
black and nine for green. The area of these regions is about 
four hundred and seventy thousand square miles. 

It will hive been seen already that the color of green tea, as 
well as its quality, depends very much on rapid and expert dry- 
ing. When this kind is intended for home consumption soon 
after it is made, the color is of little consequence ; but when the 
hue influences the sale, then it is not to be overlooked by the 
manufacturer or the broker. The first tea brought to Europe 
was from Fuhkien and all black ; but as the trade extended prob- 
ably some of the delicate Hyson sorts were now and then seen 
at Canton, and their appearance in England and Holland ap- 
preciated a! more and more was sent. It was found, however, 
to be very difficult to maintain a uniform tint. If cured too 
slightly, the leaf was liable to fermentation during the voyage ; 
if cured too much, it was unmarketable, which for the manufac- 
turer was worse yet. Chinese ingenuity was equal to the call. 
Though no patent office was at hand to register the date when 
coloring green tea commenced, it is probably more than one 
hundred years since. The three hundred and forty-two chests and 
half chests which were so summarily opened on board the Dart- 
mouth, the Eleanor, and the Beaver, when their contents wero 
thrown overboard in Boston harbor, on December 16, 1778, 
furnishes probably.no index of the consumption of tea in New 
England at that time. It was all called Bolxea by John Adams, 
who speaks of three cargoes, as if the vessels had nothing 
else of note in their holds. 

Dr. Holmes, in his ballad on the Boston Tea Party at its 
centennial celebration, says in the last verse : 

The waters in the rebel bay 
Have kept the tea-leaf savor — 

Our old North Enders in their spray 
Still taste a Hyson flavor ; 

And Freedom’s teacup still o’erflows 
With ever fresh libations, 

To cheat of slumber all her foes 
And fcheer the wakening nations. 

It has been noticed that emigrants to Australia, who had seldom 
tasted green tea before leaving England, usually prefer it in 
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their new homes, as new settlers do in this country. The pre- 
vailing notion that green tea is cured on copper arose, no doubt, 
from the conclusion that real verdigris" was the only source of a 
verdigris color, and the astringent taste confirmed the wrong 
idea. A more difficult question to answer is the inquiry, Why is 
it still believed ? 

The operation of giving green tea its color is a simple one 
A quantity of Prussian blue is pulverized to a very fine pow- 
der, and kept ready at the last roasting. Pure gypsum is 
burned in the charcoal fire till it is soft and fit for easily tritur- 
ating. Four parts are then thoroughly mixed with three parts 
of Prussian blue, making a light blue powder. About five 
minutes before finally taking off the dried leaves this powder 
is sprinkled on them, and instantly the whole panfnl of two or 
three pounds is turned over by the workman’s hands till a 
uniform color is obtained. His hands come out quite blue, but 
the compound gives the green leaves a brighter green hue. The 
quantity is not great, say about half a pound in a hundred of 
tea ; and as gypsum is not a dangerous or irritating substance, 
being constantly eaten by the Chinese, the other ingredient re- 
mains in an almost infinitesimal degree. If foreigners preferred 
yellow teas no doubt they could be favored, for the Chinese 
are much perplexed to account for this strange predilection, as 
they never drink this colored or faced tea. .Turmeric root has 
been detected, too, in a very few analyses, but probably these 
were lots that needed to be refined at Canton to cover up mil- 
dew or supply a demand. The reasons for not drinking this 
tea are, however, owing more to the nature than the color of 
the leaf. Tfye kinds of green tea are fewer than the black, and 
the regions producing it are less in area. Gunpowder and Im- 
perial are foreign-made terms ; the teas are known as siau chu 
and ta chu by native dealers. The first is rolled to resemble shot 
or coarse gunpowder; the other is named “sore crab’s eyes,” 
“sesatnum seeds,” and “pearls.” Ilyson is a corruption of yu- 
tsien, ‘ before the rains,’ and of Hi-chun , meaning ‘ flourishing 
spring.’ The last is alleged to be the name of a maiden who sug- 
gested to her father as long ago as 1700, or thereabouts, a better 
mode of sorting te^ and his business increased so much as his 
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fine Ilyson became known that he gave it her name. Members of 
this same family are still engaged in making this same tea, and 
the chop, known as the Li Yihrhmg. , or ‘Li’s Extra Perfume,’ 
is now in 'market, and has maintained its reputation for nearly 
two hundred years. Oolong is obtained in Fuhkien — a black tea 
with a green tea flavor, named Black Dragon from a story 
that Su was struck with the fragrance of the leaf from a plant 
where a black snake was found coiled. The great matt for 
green tea is Twankay, in Chehkiang province. 

A chop is a well-known term in the tea trade ; it is derived 
from the Chinese word chop, or ( stamp’, such as an official uses, 
and in the tea trade denotes a certain number of packages from 
the same place, and all of the same quality; In the course of years 
the uniform excellence of a certain chop, like that of a certain 
vineyard, gives it a marketable value. A lawsuit arose in 1873 
between two American houses at Canton in regard to the right to 
a certain chop of tea, among two brokers, each of whom claimed 
to sell the genuine lot. Such chops range from fifty to one thou- 
sand two hundred chests, averaging six hundred. English tea- 
tasters have learned that an admixture of scented teas in com- 
mon sorts of Congou adds much to the flavor and sale. This is 
not often done for native-drank tea, and is chiefly practised at 
Canton. The flowers used are roseB, Olea fragrans, tuberose, 
orange, jasmine, gardenia, and azalea. The stems, calyx, and 
other parts are carefully sorted out, so.that only the petals re- 
main. When the tea is ready for packing, dry and warm, the 
fresh flowers are mixed with it (forty pounds to one hundred 
pounds for the orange), and left thus in a mass for twenty-four 
hours ; it is then sifted and winnowed in a fanning mill till 
the petals are separated. If the odor is insufficient, the opera- 
tion may be repeated with the jasmine or orange. The pro- 
portion of jasmine is a little more than orange ; of the azalea, 
nearly half and half. The length of time required to obtain 
the proper smell from these flowers differs, and among them all 
tea scented with the azalea is said to keep its perfume the longest. 

The mode of scenting tea differs somewhat according to the 
flower itself, for the small blossom of the Olea cannot be 
separated by sifting as rose or jasmine* lea vqp can. Tea thus 
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perfumed is sent to England as Orange Pekoe and Scented Ga- 
per. It is mixed with fine teas ; and there is much tocommend 
in thus increasing the aroma and taste of this healthy beverage. 
The Scented Gaper comes in the form of round pellets/which 
are made of black tea softened by sprinkling water on it until 
it is pliable; it is then tied- in canvas hags and rolled with the 
feet by treading on it for a good while till most of the quantity 
takes this form ; as soon as perfumed it is packed for shipment. 
When rolled and dried, such tea needs only a facing to make it ' 
into Imperial and Gunpowder among the green teas. 

The Chinese have been charged with adulterating their tea 
by mixing in other leaves with the true tea-leaf; and adding 
other ingredients far worse than rose, jujube, and fern leaves, 
and the cases which have been proved of lie-tea being sent off 
Jsave been applied to the entire export. The stimulus for some 
of this adulteration has come from the foreigner, who desires 
to get good pure tea at half its cost of manufacture. The fore- 
going details will plainly show that an article which has to go 
through so many hands before its infusion is poured out of the 
teapot on the other side of the world, and where the only machin- 
ery used is a fanning mill and a roasting pan, cannot be fur- 
nished at much under twenty-five cents a pound for the common 
sorts. The villanons mixture known at Shanghai as ma-lu cha, 
or ‘race-course tea,’ was the answer on the part of the native 
manufacturer to the demand for (heap tea, until the consumers 
in Great Britain protested at the deception put on them, and 
its importation was prohibited. Which of the parties was most 
blameworthy may be left for them to settle, but in our own 
papers, of course, most of the blame rested on die tempted party. 
It is not to be inferred, however, that all cheap tea is adulterated. 
The process of manufacture leaves a large percentage of broken 
material, which can be worked into passable tea ; the produce 
of many regions has not the flavor of the finest sorts, and, as it 
is with wines, will not bear so much cost in curing. The tea 
brokers know this, and things equalize themselves. The dust, 
the leaf ribs, and the siftings are all consumed by the poor na- 
tives, who mix other leaves, too, with the real leaf. Tea can 
perhaps bear comparison with any other great Btaple of food in 
• Von II. -*4 
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this respect ; and when we can fairly estimate the consumption 
of tea sent out of China and Japan at more than three hundred 
millions of pounds, it must be conceded that it is a very pure 
article — not as much, probably, as even five per cent, of false 
leaf. 

One mode of using tea known among Tibetans and Mongols 
remains to be noticed. The rich province of Sz’chuen, in the 
western part of China, furnishes an abundance of good tea ; much 
of which is exported to Russia by way of Si-ngan fn and Kansnli, 
to supply the inhabitants of Siberia. This brick tea is cured 
by pressing the damp leaves into the form of a brick or tile, 
varying in size and weight, eight to twelve inches long and one 
thick ; in this form it is far more easily carried than in the leaf. 
In Tibet, as we have seen, it appears more as a soup than an infu- 
sion. The brick tea is composed of coarse leaves, or of stalks mois- 
tened by steaming over boiling .water, and then pressed till dry 
and hard. When used, a piece is broken off and simmered with 
milk and butter and water, with a touch of vinegar or pepper. 
The dish is not inviting at first, but Abbe Iiuc endorses its 
refreshing qualities in restoring the failing energies. The press- 
ing and drying is assisted by sprinkling the mass with rice- 
water as it is forced into the moulds. The Chinese mix other 
leaves with real tea to eke it out, in districts where it is not 
commonly grown, but they do not regard this as adulteration. 
Willow leaves are common in such mixtures. Large caravans 
cross the plateau laden with brick tea. 

Packing tea is mostly done in the interior, where it is cured. 
The large dry leaves frequently found inside are usually fur- 
nished by a peculiar species of bamboo ; the lead is made into 
thin sheets by pouring the melted metal on to a large square 
brick, covered with several thicknesses of paper, and letting 
another brick drop down instantly on it. In order to tpst the 
honesty of the packing, the foreign merchant often walks over 
the three hundred to six hundred chests which make a chop, 
and selects any four or five he may choose for examination. If 
they stand the inspection the whole is taken on their guaranty, 
and are then weighed, papered, labelled, and mottoed ready for 
shipping. In all these matters the Chinese are very expert. It 
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is impossible to calculate the number of persons to whom the 
tea trade furnishes employment; nor could machinery well 
come into use to displace human labor. 

The introduction of tea among western nations was slow at 
first. Marco Polo has no notice of its use. The Dutch brought 
it to Europe in 1591, according to some accounts; but a sample 
or two did not make a trade, and there would have been refer- 
ence to it if it had been used. In 1660 Samuel Pepys writes, 
September 28th : “ I did send for a cup of tea (a China drink), 
of which I had never drank before.” Nearly seven years after 
he says : “ Home, and there find my wife making of tea, a drink 
which Mr. Pellin, the pothicary, tells her is good for her cold 
and defluxions.” In 1670 the importation into England was 79 
pounds ; in 1685 it was 12,070 pounds ; most of it came from 
Batavia and sold for a long time between £10 and £5 a pound 
weight. In 1657 Mr. Garney opened a shop in London to sell 
the infusion, and paid an excise of Sd. per gallon ; the present 
.duty is 2s. Id. per pound, or pounds to each person in a year, 
nearly all of which, as it is in Europe and elsewhere, is black 
tea. In 1725 only 375,000 pounds were cousnmed in Great 
Britain. The actual quantity now in the United Kingdom i3 
126,000,000 pounds, besides much on the way. The importa- 
tion into the United States is worth $18,000,000 to $19,000,000, 
say 60,000,000 pounds. Russia takes more good tea than any 
other nation and payB more for it, because the former overland 
trade to Siberia could not afford to transport poor tea. The ex- 
port from Assam is now 20,000,000 pounds, but those sorts are 
too strong for the public taste when used alone, and are con- 
sumed in matures. Tea is a native of Assam, but its discovery 
only dates from 1836 or thereabouts. It is cultivated in Java 
and Brazil, but there is not much to encourage the manufac- 
turer in any country where coffee supplies a similar beverage, 
and the price of labor makes it equal to the imported article. 

The remarkable work on agriculture of Paul Sii, a convert to 
Christianity in 1620, contains a brief account and directions for 
cultivating tea. In concluding the chapter he urges the greater 
use of tea as against spirits. “ Tea is of a cooling nature, and if 
drunk too freely will produce exhaustion and lassitude. Country 
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people before drinking it add ginger and salt to counteract this 
cooling property. It is an exceedingly useful plant ; cultivate 
it and the benefit will be widely spread ; drink it and the ani- 
mal spirits will be lively and clear. The chief rulers, lords, and 
great men esteem it ; the lower people, the poor and beggarly, 
will not be destitute of it ; all use it daily and like it.” 

The chemical analyses which have made known to us the 
components of the four or five substances used as warm bever- 
ages, viz., tea, coffee, mate, cocoa, guarana, and kola, indicate 
three constituents found in them, to which, no doubt, their vir- 
tues are owing. 

A volatile oil is observed when tea i6 distilled, with water ; 
about one pound comes from one hundred pounds of dried tea, 
possessing its peculiar, aroma and flavor to a high degree. Much 
of it is pressed from the leaves when rolled and cured, but little 
as still remains, its effects upon the human system are noticeable 
and sometimes powerful. Tea-tasters who continually taste the 
quality of the various lots submitted by sample for their ap- . 
proval, do so by breathing upon a handful of leaves and instantly 
covering the nose, so as to get this volatile aroma as one impor- 
tant test. They also examine the infnsion in several different 
ways, by its taste, color, and strength. Long practice in this 
business is alleged to have deleterious influence upon their ner- 
vous systems. The other beverages we drink, as well as tea, 
derive their peculiar and esteemed flavor and aroma from 
chemical substances produced in them during the process of 
drying and roasting ; at least nothing of them can be perceived 
in their natural state. Another substance in tea regarded as 
the chief inducement and reward in its effect on l^he system is 
the peculiar principle called theine. If a few finely powdered 
leaves are placed on a watch-glass, covered with a paper cap 
and placed on a hot plate, a white vapor slowly rises and 
condenses in the cap in the form of colorless crystals. They 
exist in different proportions in the different kinds of tea, from 
one and one-half to five or six per cent, in green tea. Theine 
has no smell and a slightly bitter taste, and does not therefore 
attract us to drink the infusion ; but the chemists tell us that 
-it' contains nearly thirty per cent, of nitrbgen. The salts in 
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other beverages, as coffee and cocoa, likewise contain much ni- 
trogen, and all tend to repair the waste going on in the human 
system, reduce the amount of solid food necessary, diminish too 
the wear, and tear of the body and consequent lassitude of the 
mind, and maintain the vigor of both upon a smaller amount 
of food. Tea does this more pleasantly, perhaps, than any of 
the others; but it does more than they do for old people in 
supplementing the impaired powers of digestion, and helping 
them to maintain their flesh and uphold the system in health 
longer than they otherwise would. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that tea has become one of the necessaries of life; and the 
sexagenarian invalid, too poor to buy a bit of meat for her 
meal, takes her pot of tea with what site has, and knows that 
she feels lighter, happier, and better fitted for her toil, and en- 
joys life more than if she had no tea. Unconsciously she 
echoes what the Chinese said centuries ago, “ Drink it, and the 
animal spirits will be lively and clear.” 

The third substance (which is contained in tea more than in the 
other beverages mentioned) forms also an important ingredient 
in betel-nut and gambler, so extensively chewed in Southern 
Asia, viz., tannin or tannic acid. This gives the astringent 
taste to tea-leaves and their infusion, and is found to amount 
to seventeen per cent, in well-dried black tea, and much more 
than that in green tea, especially the Japan leaf. The effects 
of tannin are not clearly ascertained as apart from the oil 
and- the theine, but Johnston considers them as conducing 
to the exhilarating, satisfying, and narcotic action of the bev- 
erage. 

A remaining ingredient worthy of notice in tea, in common 
with other food-plants, is gluten. This forms one-fourth of the 
weight of the leaves, but in order to derive the greatest good 
from it which proper methods of cooking might bring out, we 
must contrive a mode of eating the leaves. The nutritious 
property of the gluten accounts for the general use of brick tea 
throughout the Asiatic plateau. Hue says he drank the dish 
in default of something better, for he was unaccustomed to 
it, but his cameleers would often take twenty to forty cups 
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If the sanitary effects of tea upon the system are so great and 
wholesome, its influence since its general introduction among 
occidentals cannot be overlooked. The dotnestic, quiet life and 
habits of the Chinese owe much of their strength to the con- 
stant use of this beverage, for the weak infusion which they sip 
allows them to spend all the time they fehoose at the tea-table. 
If they were in the habit of sipping even their weak whiskey 
in the same way, misery, poverty, quarrels, and sickness would 
take the place of thrift, quiet, and industry. The general tem- 
perance seen among them is owing to the tea much more than any 
other cause. It has, moreover, won its way with us, till in the 
present generation the associations that cluster around the tea- 
table form an integral part of the social life among English- 
speaking peoples. One of the most likely means to restrict the 
use of spirits among them is to substitute the use of warm 
beverages of all kinds by those whose system has not become 
vitiated. Tea is one of the greatest benefits to the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Mongols, and its universal use, for at least fifteen 
centuries, throughout their territories has proven its satisfaction 
as a nervine, a stimulant, and a beverage. If one passing 
through the streets of Peking, Canton, or Ohosaka, and seeing 
the good-natured hilarity of the groups of laborers and loiterers 
around the cha-kwan and the vha-ya of those cities, doubts 
the value of tea as a liarmonizer and satisfier of human wants 
and passions, it must be taken as a proof of his own unsatisfied 
cravings. 

It is a necessary of life to all classes of natives, and that its 
use is not injurious is abundantly evident from its general ac- 
ceptance and increasing adoption ; the prejudice, against the 
beverage out of China may be attributed chiefly to the use of 
strong green tea, which is no doubt prejudicial. If those who 
have given it up on this account will adopt a weaker infusion 
of black tea, general experience is proof that it will do them no 
barm, and they may be sure that they will not be so likely to 
be deceived by a colored article. Neither the Chinese nor 
Japanese use milk or sugar in their tea, and the peculiar taste 
and aroma of the infusion is much better perceived without 
those additions. Tea, when clear, cannot* be drunk so strong 
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without tasting an unpleasant bitterness, which these diluents 
partly hide. 1 

Among other vegetable productions whose preparation af- 
fords employment are cassia and camphor. The cassia tree 
( Obmamomum cassia) glows commonly in Kwangsi, Yunnan, 
and further south ; the leading mart for all the varieties of this 
spice in China is Ping-nan, in the former of these provinces. 
The kind known as hwei-p%, or ‘ skinny cassia,’ affords the prin- 
cipal part of that spice used at the west. The bark is stripped 
from the twigs by running a knife along the branch and gradu- 
ally loosening it ; after it is taken off it lies a day in the sun, 
when the epidermis is easily scraped off, and it is dried into the 
quilled shape in which it comes to market. The immature 
flowers of this and two other species of Cinnamomum are 
also collected and dried under the name of cassia buds, and of- 
ten packed with the bark ; they require little or no other prepa- 
ration than simple drying. The leaves and bark of the tree 
are also distilled, and furnish oil of cassia, a powerful and 
pleasant oil employed by perfumers and cooks. Few genera of 
plants are more useful to man than those included under the 
old name of Lauras, to which these fragrant spices of cassia 
and cinnamon belong; their wood, bark, buds, seeds, flowers, 
leaves, and oil are all used by the Chinese in carpentry, medi- 
cine, perfumery, and cookery. The confusion arising from 
using the term cassia for the spice instead of confining it to the 
medicine ( Cassia senna) has been a constant source of error. 

The camphor tree ( C amphora ojficinarum) is another species 
of Lauras, found along the southern maritime regions and For- 
mosa, and affords both timber and gum for exportation and do- 
mestic use. The tree itself is large, and furnishes excellent 
planks, beams, and boards. The gum is procured from the 
branches, roots, leaves, and chips by soaking them in water un- 
til the liquid becomes saturated ; a gentle heat is then applied 
to this solution, and the sublimed camphor received in inverted 
cones made of rice-straw, from which it is detached in impure 

’Fortune’s Tea Districts (1852); Chinese Repository, Vol. VIII., pp. 182- 
104, Vol. XVIII., pp. J3-18 ; Davis’ Chinese, Vol. II., pp. 880-449 ; Chinese 
Commercial Guide (1803), pp. 141-148 ; Ball’s Tea Culture and Manufacture. 
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grains, resembling unrefined sugar in color. Grosier describes 
another mode of getting it by taking out the coaguluin in- 
spissated from, the splution into an iron dish and covering with 
powdered earth ; two or three layers are thus placed in the dish, 
when a cover iB luted on, and by a slow heat the camphor sub- 
limes into it in a cake. It comes to market in a crude state, 
and is refined after reaching Europe. The preparation of the 
gum, sawing the timber for trunks, articles of furniture, and 
vessels in whole or in part, occupies great numbers of carpenters, 
shipwrights, and boat-builders. The increasing demand for 
the gum and boards has caused the rapid destruction of so 
many trees in Formosa that there is some ground for fear lest 
they ere long be all cut off. 

Many of the common manipulations of Chinese workmen af- 
ford good examples of their ingenious modes of attaining the 
same end which is elsewhere reached by complex machinery. 
For instance, the baker places his fire on a large iron plate 
worked by a crane, and swings it over a shallow pan embedded 
in masonry, in which the cakes and pastry are laid and 
soon baked. The price of fuel compels its economical use 
wherever it is employed ; in the forge, the kitchen, the kiln, or 
the dwelling, no waste of wood or coal is seen. As an instance 
in point, the mode of burning shells to lime affords a good ex- 
ample. A low wall encloses a space ten or twelve feet across, 
in the middle of which a hole communicates underneath the 
wall through a passage to the pit, where the fire is urged by a fan 
turned by the feet. The wood is loosely laid over the bottom 
of the area, and the fire kindled at the orifice in the centre and 
fanned into a blaze as the shells are rapidly thrown in until the 
wall is filled up; in twelve hours the shells are calcined. 
Toward evening scores of villagers collect around the burning 
pile, bringing their kettles of rice or vegetables to cook. The 
good-humor manifested by these groups of old and young is a 
pleasing instance of the sociability and equality witnessed 
among the lower classes of Chinese. The lime is taken out 
next morning and sifted for the mason. 

Handicraftsmen of every name are content with coarse-look- 
ing tools compared with those turned out at Sheffield, but the 
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work produced by some of them is far from contemptible. 
The bench of & carpenter is a low, narrow, inclined form, like a 
drawing-knife frame, upon which he sits to plane, groove, and 
work his boards, using his feet and toes to steady them. His 
augurs, bits, and gimlets are worked with a bow, but most of 
the edge-tools employed by him and the blacksmith, though 
similar in shape, are less convenient than our own. They are 
sharpened with hones or grindstones, and also with a cold steel 
like a spoke-shave, with which the edge is scraped thin. The 
aptitude of Chinese workmen has often been noticed, and 



among them all the travelling blacksmith takes the palm for his 
compendious establishment. “ I saw a blacksmith a few days 
since,” writes one observer, “ mending a pan, the arrangement 
of whose tools was singularly compact. His fire was held in an 
iron basin not unlike a coal-scuttle in shape, in the back comer 
of which the mouthpiece of the bellows entered. The anvil 
was a small square mass of iron, not very unlike our own, placed 
on a block, and a partition basket close by held the charcoal 
and tools, with the old iron and other rubbish he carried. Tho 
water to temper his iron was in an earthen pot, which jnst at 
this time was most usefully employed in boiling his dinner 
over the forge fire’ After he had done the job he took off his 
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dinner, threw the water on the fire, picked out the coals and pnt 
them back into the basket, threw away the ashes, set the anvil 
astride of the bellows, and laying the fire-pan on the basket, 
slung the bellows on one end of his pole and the basket on the 
other, and walked off.” 1 The mode of mending holes in cast- 
iron pans here noticed is a peculiar operation. The smith first 
files the lips of the hole clean, and after heating the dish firmly 
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places it on a tile covered -with wet felt. He then pours the 
liquid iron, fused in a crucible by the assistance of a flux, upon 
the hole, and immediately patters it down with a dossil of felt 
until it covers the edges of the pan above and below, and is 
then, while cooling, hammered until firmly fixed in its place. 

Another ingenious and effectual method of mending porcelain 
and all manner of crockery ware is performed by itinerant 
workmen, who travel about with their workshop on their 

' — v ' 1 ' — " 

1 Chinese Repository, Vol. X., p. 478. 
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shoulders, as seen in the cut. By means of minute copper 
damps, even the most delicate article of China-ware may be re- 
paired and made to answer the purpose of a new piece ; since 
no cement is used in this style of mending, i|j has the additional 
advantage of standing immersion in water. 

The great number of craftsmen who ply their vocations in 
the street, as well as the more numerous class of hucksters 
who supply food as they go from house to house, furnish much 
to amuse and interest. Each of them has a peculiar call. The 
barber twangs a sort of tweezers like a long tuning-fork, the 
peddler twirls a hand-drum with clappers strung on each side, 
the refuse-buyer strikes a little gong, the fruiterer claps two bam- 
boo sticks, and the fortune-teller tinkles a gong-bell ; these, with 
the varied calls and cries of beggars, cadgers, chapmen, etc., dll 
the streets with a concert of strange sounds. 

The delicate carving of Chinese workmen has often been de- 
scribed ; many specimens of it are annually sent abroad. Few 
products of their skill are more remarkable than the balls con- 
taining ten or twelve separate spheres one within another. 
The manner of cutting them is ingenious. A piece of ivory or 
wood is first made perfectly globular, and then several conical 
holes are bored into it in such a manner that their apices all 
meet at the centre, which becomes hollow as the holes are 
bored into it. The sides of each having been marked with 
lines to indicate the number of globes to be cut out, the work- 
man inserts a chisel or burin with a semicircular blade, bent so 
that the edge cuts the ivory, as the shaft is worked on the 
pivot, at the same depth in each hole. By successively cutting 
a little on* the inside of each conical hole, the incisures meet, 
and a sphericle is at last detached, which is now turned over 
and its faces one after another brought opposite the largest 
hole, and firmly secured by wedges in the othfc* apertures, while 
its surfaces are smoothed and carved. When the central sphere 
is done, a similar tool, somewhat larger, is again introduced 
into the holes, and another sphere detached and smoothed in 
the same way, and then another, until the whole is completed, 
each being polished and carved before the next outer one is 
commenced. It takes three or four months to complete a ball 
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with fifteen inner globes, the price of which ranges from twenty 
to thirty dollars, according to the delicacy of the carving. Some 
writers have asserted that these cnrious toys were made of 
semispheres , nicely luted together, and they have been boiled 
in oil for lionrs in order to separate them and solve the mystery 
of their construction. 

Fans and card-cases are carved of wood, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl in alto-relievo, with an elaborateness which shows the 
great skill and patience of the workman, and at the same time 
liis crude conception of drawing, the figures, houses, trees, and 
other objects being grouped in violation of all propriety and 
perspective. Beautiful ornaments are made by carving roots of 
plants, branches, gnarled knots, etc., into fantastic groups of 
birds or animals, the artist taking advantage of the natural form 
of his material in the arrangement of his figures. Models of 
pagodas, boats, and houses are entirely constructed of ivory, 
even to representing the ornamental roofs, the men working at 
the oar, and women looking from the balconies. Baskets of 
elegant shape are woven from ivory splinths ; and the shopmen 
at Canton exhibit a variety of seals, paper-knives, chessmen, 
counters, combs, etc., exceeding in finish and delicacy the same 
kind of work found anywhere else in the world. The most 
elaborate coat of arms, or complicated cypher, will also be imi- 
tated by these skilful carvers. The national taste prefers this 
style of carving on plane surfaces ; it is spen on the walls of 
houses and granite slabs of fences, the woodwork of boats and 
shops, and on articles of furniture. Most of it is pretty, but the 
disproportion and cramped position of the figures detract from 
its beauty when judged by strict rules of western art. 

The manufacture of enamels and cloisonne wares has lately 
received a great stimulus from their foreign demand. A copper 
vase is formed the desired shape by hammering and solder- 
ing, on whose clean surface the figures to be enamelled are 
etched to show where the strips of copper are to be soldered 
before their interspaces are enamelled. This solder is made of 
borax and silver, and melts at a higher temperature than the 
enamel, which is reduced to a paste and filled into each cell of 
the pattern by brushes and styles, until tile whole design is 
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gone over. The various colored liao, or ingredients, are pre- 
pared in cakes by artists who keep their composition secret, but 
all the substances occur in China. The quality of the ware 
depends on the skill in mixing these cakes and fusing thecolors 
in a charcoal fire, into which the piece is placed ; imperfections 
and holes are covered and filled up when it is cooled, and the 
piece is again and again exposed to the fire. After the third 


ordeal it is ground smooth and pol- 
ished on a lathe, and the brass work 
gilt. The specimens now made Bhow 
very fine work, but their coloring 
hardly equals those of Kienlung’s 
reign or still earlier in the Ming dy- 
nasty. Much inferior work has also 
been palmed off for that of the golden 
period of this art. 

The manufacture of mats for sails 
of junks and boats, floors, bedding, 
etc., employs thousands. A sail con- 
taining nearly four hundred square 
feet can be obtained for ten dollars. 
The rolls are largely exported, and 
still more extensively used in the 
country for covering packages for 
shipment. A stouter kind made of 
bamboo splinths serves as a material 
for huts, and fulfils many other pur- 
poses that are elsewhere attained by 
boards or canvas. Rattans are largely 
worked into matB, chairs, baskets, and 



other articles of domestic service. Several brandies of manufac- 


ture have entirely grown up, or been much encouraged by the 
foreign trade, among which the preparation of vermilion, beating 
gold-leaf, cutting pearl buttons, dyeing and trimming pith-paper 
for artificial flowers, weaving and painting fancy window-blinds, 
and the preparation of sweetmeats are the principal. 

The beautiful vermilion exported from Canton is prepared 
by triturating one part of quicksilver with two of sulphur until 
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tliey form a blackish powder, which is put into a crucible having 
an iron lid closely luted down. When the fire acts on the mix- 
ture the lid is cooled to effect the sublimation ; the deposit on 
the top is ciimabar and that on the sides is vermilion, according 
to the Chinese ; all of them are powdered, levigated, decanted, 
and dried on tiles for use in painting and pharmacy, coloring 
caudles and paper, and making red ink. The excellence Ol 
C iiinese vermilion depends on the thoroughness of the grind- 
ing. 1 

It has often been said that the Chinese are so averse to change 
and improvement that they will obstinately adhere to their 
own modes, but, though slow to alter well-tried methods, such is 
not the case. Three new manufactures have been introduced 
during the present century, viz., that of glass, bronze- work, and 
Prussian blue. A Chinese sailor brought home the manufacture 
of the latter, which he had learned thoroughly in London, and 
the people now supply themselves. Works in bronze and brass 
have of late been set up, and watches and clocks are both exten- 
sively manufactured, with the exception of the springs. Fire- 
engines in imitation of foreign hand-engines are gradually 
coming into use. Brass cannon were made during the war with 
England in imitation of pieces taken from a wreck, and the 
frames of one or two vessels to be worked with wheels by men 
at a crank, in imitation of steamers, were found on the stocks 
at Ningpo M'hen the English took the place. Since then the 
establishment of government arsenals at Fulichau, Shanghai, 
Nanking, and Tientsin has stimulated and suggested as well as 
taught the people many applications of machinery. Yet until 
they can see their way clear to be remunerated for their outlay, 
it is unwise to urge or start doubtful experiments. This was 
shown at Canton ten years ago when a native company was 
formed to spin cotton yarn by steam machinery, and when the 
apparatus was all ready for work the cotton growers were quite 
unwilling to trust their raw cotton out of their hands. More- 
over, it should be observed that few have taken the trouble t»» 


1 Compare an article by Julien in the Nouv. Journ. Asiatique , Tome V., 1830, 
pp. 208 ff. * 
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explain or show them the improvements they are supposed to 
be so disinclined to adopt. Ploughs have been given the farm- 
ers near Shanghai, but they would not use them, which, how- 
ever, may have been as much owing to the want of a proper 
harness, or a little instruction regarding their use, as to a dislike 
to take a new article. 

The general aspect of Chinese society, in an industrial point 
of view, is one of its most pleasing features. The great body of 
the people are obliged to engage in manual labor in order to 
subsist, yet only a trifling proportion of them can be called 
beggars, while still fewer possess such a degree of wealth that 
they can live on its income. Property is safe enough to afford 
assurance to honest toil that it shall generally reap the reward 
of its labors, but if that toil prosper beyond the usual limits, 
the avarice of officials and the envy of neighbors easily find a 
multitude of contrivances to harass and impoverish the fortunate 
man, and the laws are not executed with such strictness as to 
deter them. The mecliauical arts supply their wants, but having 
no better models before them, nor any scientific acquaintance 
with elementary principles and powers applicable to a great 
number of purposes, these arts have remained stationary. The 
abundance of labor must be employed, and its cheapness obviates 
the necessity of finding substitutes in machinery. The adoption 
of even a few things from abroad might involve so many 
changes, that even those intelligent natives who saw their 
advantages would hesitate in view of the momentous contin- 
gencies of a failure. The conflict between capital and labor in 
its various phases and struggles is becoming more and more 
marked the world over as civilization advances, and the Chinese 
polity is destined to endure its greatest strain in adjusting their 
forces among its industrious millions. 

Imitation is a remarkable trait in the Chinese mind, though in- 
vention is not altogether wanting ; the former leads the people 
to rest content with what they can get along with, even at some 
expense of time and waste of labor, where, too, an exhibition of 
ingenuity and science would perhaps be accompanied with sus- 
picion, expense, or hindrances from both neighbors and rulers. 
The existence of the germ of arts and discoveries, whose devel- 
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opmei*t would have brought with them so many advantages 
and pointed to still further discoveries, leads one to inquire the 
reason why they were not carried out. Setting aside the view, 
which may properly be taken, that the wonderful discoveries 
now made in the arts by Europeans form part of God’s great 
plan for the redemption of. the race, the want of mutual con- 
fidence, insecurity of property, and debasing effects of heathenism 
upon the intellect will explain much of the apathy shown 
toward improvement. Invention among them has rather lacked 
encouragement than ceased to' exist : — more than that, it has 
been checked by a suspicious, despotic sway, while no stimulus 
of necessity has existed to counterbalance and urge it forward, 
and has been stunted by the mode and materials of education. 
It was not till religious liberty and discussion arose in Europe 
that the inhabitants began to improve in science and arts a6 well 
as morals and good government ; and when the ennobling and 
expanding principles of an enlarged civilization find their way 
into Chinese society and mind, it may reasonably be expected 
that rapid advances will be made in the comforts of this life, as 
well as in adopting the principles and exhibiting the conduct 
which prove a fitness for the enjoyments of the next. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


80IBNOB AMONG THE CHINESE. 

That enlargement of the mind which results from the collec- 
tion and investigation of facts, or. from extensive reading of 
books on whose statements reliance can be placed, and which 
leads to the cultivation of knowledge for its own sake, has no 
existence in* China. Sir John Davis justly observes that the 
Chinese “ set no value on abstract science, apart from • some ob- 
vious and immediate end of utility;” and he properly com- 
pares the actual state of the sciences among them with their 
condition in Europe previous to the adoption of the inductive 
mode of investigation. Even their few theories in explanation 
of the mysteries of nature are devoid of all fancy to make 
amends for want of fact and experiment, so that in reading 
them we are neither amused by their imagination nor instructed 
by their research. Perhaps the rapid advances made by Euro- 
peans, during the two past centuries, in the investigation of na- 
ture in all her departments and powers, has made us somewhat 
impatient of such a parade of nonsense as Chinese books ex- 
hibit. In addition to the general inferiority of Chinese mind 
to European in genius and imagination, it has moreover been 
hampered* by a language the most tedious and meagre of all 
tongues, and wearied with a literature abounding in tiresome 
repetitions and unsatisfactory theories. Under these conditions, 
science, whether mathematical, physical, or natural, has made 
few advances during the last few centuries, and is now awaiting 
a new impulse from abroad in all its departments. 

Murray’s China (Vol.III., Chap. IV.) contains a fair account 
of the attainments of the Chinese in mathematics and astronomy. 
The notation of the Chinese is based on the decimal principle, 
Vol. II. — 6 ’ 
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but as their figures are not changed in value by position, it is 
difficult to write out clearly the several steps in solving a prob- 
lem. Experiments have shown that it is easy enough to per- 
form them with Cliinese figures used in our way, omitting the 
characters for 100, 1,000, and 10,000 (jpeh, tsien, and wan ) ; 
but it will be long before the change will become general, even 
if it be desirable. Arithmetical calculations are performed with 
the assistance of an abacus, called a swanj>an , or 4 counting 
board,’ which is simply a shallow case divided longitudinally by 
a bar and crossed by several wires ; on one side of this bar the 
wires bear five balls, on the other two. The five balls stand for 
units, the two balls being each worth five units. When the 
balls on any wire are taken for units, those next to the right 
stand for tens, the third for hundreds, and so on while those 
on the left denote tenths, hundredths, etc. Simple calculations 
are done on this machine with accuracy and rapidity, but as it 
is only a convenient index for the progress and result of a cal- 
culation performed in the head, if an error be made the whole 
must be performed again, since the result only appears when 
the sum is finished. There are three sorts of figures, partly an- 
swering to the English, Roman, and Arabic forms — as Seven % 
VII., and 7 — the most common of which are given on page 619 
of Vol. I.; the complicated form is used for security in drafts 
and bills, and the abbreviated in common operations, accounts, 
etc., and in setting down large amounts in a more compact form 
than can be done by the other characters. This mode of nota- 
tion is employed by the Japanese and Cochinchinese, and pos- 
sesses some advantages over the method of using letters prac- 
tised by the Greeks and Romans, as well as over the counters 
once employed in England, but falls far behind the Arabic sys- 
tem now in general use in the west. 

Treatises on arithmetic are common, in which the simple rules 
are explained and illustrated by examples and questions. One 
of the best is the Sioan-fah Tung Tmng , or ‘ General Compre- 
hensive Arithmetic,’ in five volumes, octavo, the author of which, 
Clung Yu-sz’, lived in the Ming dynasty. The T&u-weishm 
Fang Sho Ilioh , or ‘Mathematics of the Lagerstraemia Hill 
Institution,’ in thirty-eight books, octavo, 1828, contains a com- 
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plete course of mathematical instruction in geometry, trigonom- 
etry, mensuration, etc., together with a table of natural sines 
and tangents, and one of logarithmic sines, tangents, secants, 
etc., for every degree and minute. Both these compilations 
derive most of their value from the mathematical writings of 
the Roman Catholic missionaries ; it is stated in the latter work 
that “ the western scholar, John Napier, made logarithms.” 

The stndy of arithmetic has attracted attention among the 
Chinese from very early times, and the notices found in his- 
torical works indicate some treatises even extant in the Han 
dynasty, followed by a great number of general and particular 
works down to the Sung dynasty. One author of the Tang 
dynasty, in his problems on solid mensuration, offered one 
thousand taels of silver to whoever found a single word of error 
in the book. The Hindu processes in algebra were known to 
Chinese mathematicians, and are still studied, though all intel- 
lectual intercourse between the countries has long ceased. Down 
to the end of the Ming dynasty, these branches made 6low prog- 
ress. Since foreigners have begun to apply western science, 
the development has been rapid. Mr. Wylie has given, in his 
Note* on Chinese Literature (pp. 86-104), a digested account 
of the most valuable native works on astronomy and mathe- 
matics. One very comprehensive work on them is the Thesau- 
rus of Mathematics and Chronology, published by imperial or- 
der about 1750. 

The knowledge of mathematics, even among learned men, is 
very small, and the common people study it only as far as their 
business requires ; the cumbersome notation and the little aid 
such studies give in the examinations doubtless discourage men 
from pursuing what they seem to have no taste for as a people. 1 
A curious fact regarding the existence of six errors in these 
tables, discovered by Babbage to have been perpetuated in most 
of the European logarithmic tables since the publication of the 
Triyono?netria Artijicialis of Vlacq in 1633, proves the source 
whence the Chinese derived them, and their imitative fidelity 
in copying them. Chinese authors readily acknowledge the 

1 See Hotel md Queries oh C. and J., Vol. I., p. 100, and Voi: HI., p, 168. 
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superiority of western mathematicians, and generally ascribe 
their advances in the exact sciences to them. 

The attainments made by the ancieut Chinese in astronomy 
are not easily understood from their scanty records, for the 
mere notice of an eclipse is a very different thing from its cal- 
culation or description. They have been examined recently 
with renewed interest and care in view of the discoveries at 
.Nineveh, which have furnished so many reliable notices in 
'Western Asia of early days, and may lend some rays of light 
to illustrate the history and condition of Eastern Asia when 
more fully studied. The Boole of Records contains some notices 
of instructions given by Yao to his astronomers Hi and Ho to 
ascertain the solstices and equinoxes, to employ intercalary 
months, and to fix the four seasons, in order that the husband- 
man might know when to commit his seed to the ground. If 
the time of the deluge be reckoned, according to Hales, at b.c. 
3155, there will be an interval of about eight centuries to the 
days of Yao, b.c. 2357 ; this would be ample time for the ob- 
servation that the primitive Bacred year of three hundred and 
sixty days in Noah’s time was wrong ; also that the lunar year 
of about three hundred and fifty-four days was quite as incor- 
rect, and required additional correction, which this ancient 
monarch is said to have made by an intercalation of seven lunar 
months in nineteen years. It is remarkable, too, that the time 
given as the date of the commencement pf the astronomical ob- 
servations sent to Aristotle from Babylon by command of Alex- 
ander should be b.c. 2233, or only a few years after the death 
of Yao ; at that time the five additional days to complete the 
solar year were intercalated by the Chaldeans, and celebrated as 
days of festivity. Dr. Ilales, who mentions this, says that many 
ancient nations, and also the Mexicans, had the same custom, 
bnt there are no traces of any particular observance of them by 
the Chinese, who, indeed, could not notice them in a lunar 
year. 

The intercalation made by Yao has continued with little vari- 
ation to this day. The Bomish missionaries rectified the 
calendar during the reign of Kanghi, and have continued its 
preparation since that time. The adoption of the Julian solar 
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year of three hundred and sixty-five and one-fourth days at this 
remote period is far from certain, though the fact of its exist- 
ence among nations in the west is mentioned by the commenta- 
tor upon the Booh of Records, who flourished a.d. 1200. The 
attention the Chinese paid to the lunar year, and the very small 
difference their seven intercalations left between the true hai- 
monizing of the lunar and solar years (only lh. 27m. 02s.), 
would not derange the calculations to a degree to attract their 
notice. The period of the adoption of the cycle of sixty yews, 
called luh-sMh hwa hiah-Uz', cannot be ascertained even with 
any dose approach to probability. Though negative evidence 
iB always the poorest basis on which to found a- theory in any 
branch of knowledge, it still beam great influence in early 
Chinese history and science, and in no department more than 
astronomy. This sexagenary cycle, the Chinese assert, was con- 
trived nearly three centuries before the time of Yao (b.c. 2637), 
and seems to have been perfectly arbitrary, for no explanation 
now exists of the reasons which induced its inventor, Hwangti, 
or his minister, Nao the Great, to select this number. Hie 
years have each of them a separate name, formed by taking ten 
characters, called shih ham., or ‘ ten stems,’ and joining to them 
twelve other characters, called the ahih- rh chi , or ‘ twelve 
branches,’ five times repeated. 

These two sets of horary characters are also applied to 
minutes and seconds, hours, days, and months, signs of the 
zodiac, points of the compass, etc. By giving the twdve 
brandies the names of as many animals and apportioning the 
ten stems in couplets among the five elements, they are also 
made to pl^y an important part in divination and astrology. 
The present year (1882) is the eighteenth year of the seventy- 
sixth cycle, or the four thousand five hundred and eighteenth 
6iuce its institution ; but no trace of a serial numbering of the 
sexagenary periods has yet been found in Chinese writings. The 
application of the characters to hours and days dates from about 
b.o. 1752, according to the Shu King, perhaps even before they 
were combined in a cyclic arrangement. This sexagenary divi- 
sion existed in India in early times, too, and is still followed 
there, where it is nbmed the Cycle of Jnpiter, “ because the 
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length of its years is measured by the passage of that planet^ 
by its mean motion, through one sign of the zodiac.” Rev. E. 
Burgess, in his translation of the Sitrya Siddhanta, says that 
the length of Jupiter’s years is reckoned in that book at 361d. 
Oh. 38m., and adds : “ It was doubtless on account of the near 
coincidence of this period with the true solar year that it was 
adopted as a measure of time ; but it has not been satisfac- 
torily ascertained, as far as we are aware, where the cycle origin- 
ated, or what is its age, or why it was made to consist of sixty 
years, including five whole revolutions of the planet.” It is 
not improbable, therefore, that the cycle, the two sets of char- 
acters, the twenty-four solar terms, with the twelve and twenty- 
eight lunar mansions or zodiacal asterisms, all of which play 
such an important part in Chinese astrology and astronomy, 
will be found to have been derived from the Chaldeans, and not 
from the Hindus, as has been confidently asserted. Though 
confessedly ancient in both India and China, their adoption was 
slow in its growth, while some striking similarities indicate a 
common origin, aud so remote that its genesis is all a mystery. 

The year is lunar, but its commencement is regulated by the 
sun. Isew Year falls on the first new moon after the sun enters 
Aqnarins, which makes it come not before January 21st nor 
after February 19th. Besides the division into lunar months, 
the year is apportioned into twenty-four tsieh, or ‘ terms,’ of 
about fifteen days each, depending upon the position of the sun ; 
these are continued on from year to year, irrespective of the in- 
tercalations, the first one commencing about February 6th, 
when the sun is 15° in Aquarius. Their names have reference 
to the season of the year and obvious changes in nature at the 
time they come round, as rain-water, vemalrcguinox, spiked- 
(/rain, little-heat, etc. 

The Chinese divide the zodiac (hwang tao, or ‘yellow road’) 
into twenty-eight siu or kung, ‘ constellations * or ‘ lunar man- 
sions,’ but instead of an equable allotment, the signs occupy 
from 1° up to 31°; the Hindus arrange them nearly in spaces 
of 13° each. Their names and corresponding animals, with 
the principal stars answering to each astensm, are given in the 
table. 
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1 

Kioh. 

EarthDragou. 

Spioa, ( Virgo. 

15 
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Wolf. 
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Sky Dragon. 
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Cock. 
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Fox. 

Antares. 
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Tiger. 
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Monkey. 

A Orion. 
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26 
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27 
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Snake. 

a Crater. 
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Boar. 

Markab. 

28 

Chun. 

Worm. 

y« Corpus. 

14j P.h. 

Porcupine. 

Algenib. 






Instead of being equally divided in the four seasons, they are 
apportioned very empirically. Those numbered 7 to 14 belong 
to Aquarius and the north, and measure 98J° ; those from 1 to 
7 belong to Scorpio and the east, and measure 75° ; those from 
15 to 21 belong to Taurus and the west, and measure 80° ; and 
the last 7 belong to Leo and the south, and measure 112°. All 
these things show very crude knowledge of the heavenly bodies. 

The zodiac is further divided into twelve signs or palaces, 
varying from 25° to 38° in length, named after the twelve 
branches or animals representing them, commencing with Aqua- 
rius or the rat, followed by the ox, tiger, hare, dragon, snake, 
horse, sheep, monkey, cock, dog, and bear. These animals also 
occur among the twenty-eight asterisms, but they are used to 
denote the .twelve branches in all astrological calculations, and 
not often referred to the zodiac. They are in constant use 
among the nations of Eastern Asia, so that the common people 
of Mongolia, Siam, and Japan are really more conversant with 
them, through their application to times of various length, than 
they are with the technical characters. The Hindus and Arab- 
ians, on the other hand, do not associate these or any other 
animals with the twelve signs, hours, and months, nor with the 
twenty-eight mansions ; and this fact tends to show that the 
Chinese obtained them from a more ancient source. The name 
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of one of tlie twenty-eight lunar mansions is given to every day 
in the year in perpetual rotation, consequently the same day of 
our week in every fourth week lias the same character applied 
to it. The days are numbered from the first to the bust day of 
the month, and the months from one to twelve through the 
year, except the intercalary month, called jun yueh ; and there 
is also a trine division of the month into decades.’ ‘ 

The astronomical ideas of the comm'on Chinese are vague and 
inaccurate. The knowledge contained in their own scientific 
books has not been taught, and they still believe the earth to be 
a plain surface, measuring each way about one thousand five 
hundred miles; around it the sun, moon, and stars revolve, the 
first at a distance of four thousand miles. This figure comes so 
near the earth’s radius that it is reasonable to infer, with Chal- 
mers, that it was calculated from the different elevation of the sun 
in different latitudes. The distance of the heavens from the earth 
was ascertained by one observer to be 81,394 li, and by another 
subsequent to him to be 216, 781^ li, or about 73,000 miles ; 
all of which indicates the lack of careful observation. The con- 
stellation of the PeK Too, or Dipper, plays an important part in 
popular astronomy ; the common saying is : ‘ When the handle 
of the Northern Peck points east at nightfall, it is spring over 
the land ; when it points south, it is summer ; and when west 
or north, it is respectively autumn and winter.’ The Dipper 
has become a kind of natural clock from this circumstance, and 
as its handle always points to the bright stars in Scorpio, these 
two constellations are among the most familiar. These popular 
notions must not, however, be taken as a test of what was known 
in early times; it is quite as just to their scientific attainments 
in this branch to give them credit (at Wylie does) for having 
known more than has come down to our days ; as to deny belief 
in the little that remains, because it presents some insoluble 
difficulties, as Chalmers is disposed to do. 

' Chine*) Repository, Vol. IX., pp. 573-684 De Guignes’ Voyage*, VoL. U,' 
p. 414 Chinm (JhresUmathy. Legge’s Shoo King, passim. Chalmers, On the 
Astronomy of the Ancient Chine* e. Journal of the Am. Oriental Society, Vol. 
VI., Art HI., and Vol. VIII., Arts. I. and VII. Whitney’s Oriental and Lingviftie 
Sludiee, Art XII. North China Br. R. A. 8. Journal, ’Nob, HI. and IV. 
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Astronomy has been studied by the Chinese for astrological 
and state purposes, and their recorded observations of eclipses, 
comets, etc., have no small value to European -astronomers and 
chronologists. Mailla has collected the notices of 460 solar 
eclipses, extending from b.o. 2150 to a.d. 1699, and Wylie fur- 
nishes a careful list of 925 solar and 574 lunar eclipses, extracted 
from Chinese works, observed between 2150 and a.d. 1765. 
Comets have been carefully noted whenever their brilliancy has 
enabled them to be seen, for they are regarded as portents by 
the people, and their course among the st&rs somewhat deter- 
mines their influence. A list of 373 comets mentioned in Chi- 
nese records has been published by John Williams, 1 mostly 
extracted from Ma Twan-lin’s Antiquarian Researches, and the 
Shi Ki. They extend from b.c. 611 to a.d. 1621 ; the general 
value of these records is estimated by the learned author as 
entitling them to credence. The curious and intimate con- 
nection between geomancy, horoscopy, and astrology, whicli the 
Chinese suppose exists, has a powerful influence in maintaining 
their errors, because of its bearing on every man’s luck. Even 
with all the aid they have derived from Europeans, the Chinese 
seem to be unable to advance in the science of astronomy, when 
left to themselves, and to cling to their superstitions against 
every evidence. Some clouds having on one occasion covered 
the sky, so that an eclipse could not be seen, die courtiers joy- 
fully repaired to the Emperor to felicitate him, that Heaven, 
touched by his virtues, had spared him the pain of witnessing 
the “eating of the sun.” A native writer on astronomy, called 
Tsinglai, who published several works under the patronage of 
Yuen Yuen, ^ie liberal-minded governor of Kwangtungin 1820, 
even at that late day, “ makes the heavens to consist of ten con- 
centric hollow spheres or envelopes : the first contains the moon’s 
orbit ; tho second that of Mercury ; those of Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the twenty-eight constellations, fol- 
low ; the ninth envelops and binds together the eight interior 
ones, and revolves daily ; while the tenth is the abode of the 

* Observations «f Comets, from B.C. Oil to a.d. 1640. Extracted from As Chi- 
nese Annals . London, 1871. 
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Celestial Sovereign, the Great Euler, with all the gods and 6ages 5 
where they enjoy eternal tranquillity.” He further says, “there 
are two north and two south poles, those of the equator and 
those of the ecliptic. The poles of the ecliptic regulate the 
varied machinery of the heavenly revolutions, and turn round 
unceasingly. The poles of the equator are the pivots of the 
primitive celestial body, and remain permanently unmoved. 
What are called the two poles, therefore, are really not stars, 
but two immovable points in the north and in the south.” 1 The 
author of this astute cosmogony studied under Europeans, and 
published these remarks as the fruit of his researches. 

The action and reaction of the elements furnish a satisfactory 
explanation to Chinese philosophers of the changes going on in 
the visible universe, for no possible contingency can arise which 
thej' are not prepared to solve by their analysis of the evolution 
of its powers. Through their speculations by this curious system 
they have been led away from carefully recording facts and 
processes, and have gone on, like a squirrel in a cage, making 
no progress toward the real knowledge of the elements they 
treat of. The following table contains the leading elementary 
correspondences which they use, but a full explanation would 
be out of place here. 

This fanciful system is more or less received by their most 
intelligent men ; and forms a sort of abracadabra in the hands 
of geonnincers and fortune-tellers, by which, with a show of 
great learning, they impose on the people. The sun, moon, 
and planets influence sublunary events, especially the life and 
death of human beings, and changes in their color menace ap- 
proaching calamities. Alterations in the appearance of the sun 
announce misfortunes to the state dr its head, as revolts, fam- 
ines, or the death of the Emperor ; when the moon waxes red, 
or turns pale, men should be in awe at the unlucky times thus 
foreomened. . 

The sun is symbolized by the figure of a raven in a circle, 
and the moon by a rabbit on his hind legs pounding rice in 
a mortar, or by a three-legged toad. The last refers to the 


1 Chinese Chrestomathy, p. 897. 
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legend of an ancient beauty, Chang-ngo, who drank the liquor 
of ‘ immortality and straightway ascended to the moon, where 
she was transformed into a toad, still to be traced in its face. 
It is a special object of worship in autumn, and moon-cakes 
dedicated to it are sold at this season. , All the 6tars are ranged 
into constellations, and an emperor is installed over them, who 
resides at the north pole ; five monarclis, also, live in the five 
stars in Leo, where is a palace, called Wu Ti tso> or ‘Throne of 
the Five Emperors.’ In this celestial government there is also 
an heir-apparent, empresses, sons and daughters, tribunals, and 
the constellations receive the names of men, animals, and other 
terrestrial objects. The Dipper is worshipped as the residence 
of the fates, where the duration of life, and other events relating 
to mankind, are measured and meted out. Doolittle’s Social 
Life contains other popular notions connected with the stars, 
showing the ignorance still existing, and the fears excited by 
unusual phenomena among the heavenly* bodies. Both heaven 
and the sun are worshipped by the government in appropriate 
temples on the west and east sides of Peking. The rainbow is 
the product of the impure vapors ascending from the earth 
meeting those descending from the sun. 

If their knowledge of astronomy can be criticised as being 
any tiling but an exact science, the Chinese should not be denied 
credit for a certain amount of beauty in what may be called the 
romantic side of this study. In the myths and legends which 
have clustered about and doubtless in many caseB perverted 
their observatidns of the stars, there are the sources of fetes 
and subjects for pictorial illustration without number. One of 
these stories, forming the motive of a bowl decoration given 
upon the opposite page, is the fable of Aquila (niu) and Vega, 
known in Chinese and Japanese mythology as the Herdsman 
and Weaver-girl. The latter, the daughter of the sun-god, was 
so continually busied with her loom that her father became wor- 
ried at her close habits and thought that by marrying her to a 
neighbor, who herded cattle on the banks of the Silver Stream 
of Heaven (the Milky Way), she might awake to a brighter 
manner of living. 

“No sooner did the maiden become wife than her habits 
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and character utterly changed for the worse. She became not 
only very merry and lively, but quite forsook loom and needle, 
giving up her nights and days to play and idleness ; no silly 
lover could have been more foolish than she. The sun-king, in 
great wrath at all this, concluded that the husband was the 
cause of it and determined to separate the couple. So he or- 
dered him to remove to the other side of the river of stars, and 
told him that hereafter they should meet only once a year, on 
the seventh night of the seventh month. To make a bridge 
over the flood of stars, the sun-king called myriads of magpies, 
which thereupon flew together, and, making a bridge, supported 
the poor lover on their wings and backs as if it were a roadway 
of solid land. So bidding his weeping wife farewell, the loverr 
husband sorrowfully crossed the River of Heaven, and all the 
magpies instantly flew away. But the two were separated, the 
one to lead his ox, the other to ply her shuttle during the long 
hours of the day with diligent toil, and the sun-king again re- 
joiced in his daughter’s industry. 

“At last the time for their reunion drew near, and only one 
fear possessed the loving wife. What if it should rain ? For 
the River of Ileaveu is always full to the brim, and one extra 
drop causes a flood which sweeps away even the bird bridge. 
But not a drop fell ; all the heavens were clear. The magpies 
flew joyfully in myriads, making a way for the tiny feet of the 
little lady. Trembling with joy, and with heart fluttering more 
than the bridge of wings, she crossed the River of Heaven and 
was in the arms of her husband. This she did every year. 
The husband staid on his side of the river, and the wife came 
to him on the magpie bridge, save on the sad occasipn when it 
rained. So every year the people hope for clear weather, and 
the happy festival is celebrated alike by old and young.” 1 

These two constellations are worshipped principally by wom- 
en, that they may gain cunning in the arts of needlework 
and making of fancy flowers. Watermelons, fruits, vegetables, 
cakes, etc., are placed with incense in the reception-room, and 

1 Somewhat abridged from Mr. W. E. Griffis' Japanese Fairy World, a book 
which has given us the cream of a great variety of stories from Eastern won* 
der-lore. 
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before -these offerings are performed the kneelings and knock- 
ings in the usual way. 

The entire day is divided into twelve two-hour periods called 
shin, commencing at eleven o’clock, f.m.; each hour is further 
subdivided into kih, or eighths, equal to fifteen of our minutes, 
and receives the same characters. There are various means 
employed to measure time, but the people are rapidly learning 
to reckon its progress by watches and clocks, and follow our di- 
visions in preference to their own. A common substitute for 
watches are time-sticks, long round pieces of a composition of 
clay and sawdust, well mixed and wound in a spiral manner; 
the lapse of time is indicated by its equable slow combnstion 
from one hour mark to another, until the whole is consumed, 
which in the longest is not less than a week. Dials are in 
common use, and frequently attached to the mariner’s compass, 
by making the string which retains the cover in its place cast a 
shadow on the face of it. This lesson in dialing, Davis supposes 
they learned from the Jesuits. Clepsydras of various forms 
were anciently employed, some of which, from their descrip- 
tion, were so disproportionately elegant and costly for such a 
clumsy mode of noting time, that their beauty more than their 
use was perhaps the principal object in preparing them. 

The almanac holds an important place, its preparation having 
been early taken under the special care of the government, 
which looks upon a present of this important publication as one 
of the highest favors which it can confer on tributary vassals 
or friendly nations. It is annually prepared at Peking, under 
the direction of a bureau attached to the Board of Rites, and, 
by making it # a penal offence to issue a counterfeit or pirated 
edition the governmental astrologers have monopolized the 
management of the superstitions of the people in regard to the 
fortunate or unlucky conjunctions of each day and hour. Be- 
sides the cabalistic part of it, the ephemcris also contains tables 
of the rising of the sun according to the latitudes of the prin- • 
cipal places, times of the new and full moon, the beginning 
and length of the twenty-four terms, eclipses, application of the 
horary characters, conjunction of the planets, etc. Two or 
three editions are published for the convenience of the people, 
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the prices of which vary from three. to ten cents a copy. No 
one ventures to be without an almanac, lest he be liable to the 
greatest misfortunes, and run the imminent hazard of under- 
taking important events on black-balled days. Th? Europeans 
who were employed for many years in compiling the calendar 
were not allowed to interfere in the astrological part; it is 
to the discredit of the Chinese to aid thus in perpetuating folly 
and ignorance among the people, when they know that the 
whole system is false and absurd. Such governments as that of 
China, however, deem it necessary to uphold ancient supersti- 
tions, if they can thereby influence their security, or strengthen 
the reverence due them. 

If their astronomical notions are vague, their geographical 
knowledge is ridiculous. The maps of their own territories are 
tolerably good, being originally drawn from actual surveys by 
nine of the Jesuits, between the years 1708-1718, and since 
that time have been filled up and changed to conform to the 
alterations and divisions. Their full surveys were engraved on 
copper at Paris, by order of Louis XIV., on sheets, measuring 
in all oyer a hundred square feet, and have formed the basis of 
all subsequent maps. The Chinese do not teach geography in 
their schools, even of their own empire. The common people 
have no knowledge, therefore, of the form and divisions of the 
globe, and the size and position of the kingdoms of the earth. 
Their common maps delineate them very erroneously, not even 
excepting their own possessions in Mongolia and 111 — scattering 
islands, kingdoms, and continents, as they have heard of their 
existence, at haphazard in various corners beyond the frontiers. 
The two Americas and Africa are entirely oiqitted on most of 
them, and England, Holland, Portugal, Goa, Lugonia, Bokhara, 
Germany, France, and India, are arranged along the western 
side, from north to south, in a series of islands and headlands. 
The southern and eastern sides are similarly garnished by islauds, 
as Japan, Lewcliew, Formosa, Siam, Birmali, Java, the Snlu 
Islands, and others, while Russia occupies the whole of the 
northern frontier of their Middle Kingdom. 

The geographical works of Tsinglai are not quite so erroneous 
as his astronomical, but the uneducated people, notwithstanding 
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his efforts to teach thera«better, still generally suppose the earth 
to be an immense extended stationary plain. Their notions of its 
inhabitants are eqnally whimsical, and would grace the pages of 
Sir John Mandeville. In some parts of its surface they imagine 
the in habitants to be all dwarfs, who tie themselves together in 
bunches for fear of being carried away by the eagles; in 
others they are all women, who conceive by looking at their 
shadows ; and in a third kingdom, all the people have holes in 
their breasts, through which they thrust a pole, when carrying 
one another from place to place. Charts for the guidance of 
the navigator, or instruments to aid him in determining his 
position at sea, the Chinese are nearly or quite destitute of ; 
they have retrograded rather than advanced in navigation, judg- 
ing from the accounts of Fa-hian, Ibn Batuta, and other travel- 
lers, when their vessels frequented the ports in the Persian Gulf 
and on the Malabar coast, and carried on a large trade with the 
Archipelago. Itineraries are published, containing the dis- 
tances between places on the principal thoroughfares throughout 
the provinces, and also lists of the ports, harbors, and islands on 
the coast, but nothing like sailing directions accompany the 
latter, nor do maps of the routes illustrate the former. Such 
knowledge as they have on these points is hidden away in their 
libraries, as the Latin and Greek classics were in European con- 
vents and castles a thousand years ago. 

In the various branches of mensuration and formulae used to' 
describe the dimensions and weight of bodies, they have reached 
only a practical mediocrity. With a partial knowledge of trigo- 
nometry, and no instruments for ascertaining the heights of 
objects or their distances from the observer, still their lands are 
well measured, and the area of lots in towns and cities accurately 
ascertained. The chih or foot is the integer of length, but its 
standard value cannot be easily ascertained. In the Chinese 
Commercial Guide , p. 285, is a table of eighty-four observations 
on this point, taken at different times and places in China, whose 
extremes differ more than six inches. It is fixed by the Board 
of Works at 13£ in. English, but tradesmen at Canton employ 
foot measures varying from 14.625 to 14.81 in.; according 
to the tariff, it is reckoned at 14.1 in. English, and the chang 
• Von. IL — 6 
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of ten chih at 3|J yds. Daring the past thirty years, the tariff 
weights and measnres have gradually obtained acceptance as the 
standards, and this will probably result in securing uniformity 
in course of time. The chih is subdivided into ten tmn or pun- 
tos, and each tmn into ten fdn. The li is used for distances, 
and is usually reckoned 'at 1,825.55 ft. English, which gives 2.89 
li to an English mile ; this is based on the estimate of 200 li to 
a degree, but there were only 180 li to a degree before Euro- 
peans came, which increases its length to 2,028.39 ft', or 2.6 li to 
a mile, which is nearer the common estimate. The French 
missionaries divided the degree into 250 li (each being then ex- 
actly 1,460.44 ft. English, or one-tenth of a French astronomical 
league), and also into sixty minutes and sixty seconds, to make 
it correspond to western notation ; this measure has not been 
adopted in common use. The present rulers have established 
post-houses very generally, at intervals of ten li, or about a 
league. The land measnres are the mao and king ; the former 
measures 6,000 square chih, or 808.6 square yards, and a hundred 
of them make a king. Taxes are collected, land is leased, 
and crops are estimated by the mao and its decimal parts ; but 
examination has shown that the actual area of a mao grows less 
as one goes north ; in Canton, it is about 4.76 mao to an acre, 
and at Peking it is six, and even smaller. 

The weights and measnres of the Chinese are twenty-four in 
all, and vary in their value even more than those of long meas- 
ure. The common weights are called tael, catty, axidjoecul by 
foreigners ; their values are respectively 1 J oz. av., 1-J lb. av., 
and 1334 lbs. av., and thus roughly correspond to the English 
ounce, pound, and hundredweight. The Chinese .doal hi many 
articles by weight which among western nations are sold accord- 
ing to their quality — such as wood, silk, oil, whiskey, cloth, grain, 
poultry, etc. — so that it has been humorously observed that the 
Chinese 6ell everything by weight, except eggs and children. 
Their common measures correspond nearly to our gill, half-pint, 
pint, and peck, and are used to retail rice, beans, etc. The smaller 
ones are not very accurately constructed from bamboo-joints, 
but the peck measure, or too, shaped like the frustum of a 
pyramid, must be officially examined and sealed before it can 
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be used ; at Canton it contains 6£ catties weight, or about 1.13 
gallon. The decimals of the tael, called mace, candareen , and 
cash ( tsien , fdn 9 and li), are employed in reckoning bullion, 
pearls, gems, drugs, etc.; ten cash making one candareen, ten 
candareens one mace, etc. The proportions between the Chi- 
nese and American moneys and weights is such that so many 
taels per pecul, or candareens per catty, is the same as so many 
dollars per hundredweight, or cents per pound. 1 * 

The monetaiy system is arranged on the principle of weight, 
and the divisions have the same names, tael, mace , , candareen , 
and cash . The only native coin is a copper piece called tsien, 
because it originally weighed a mace ; it is thin and circular, 
rather more than an inch in diameter, with a square hole in the 
middle for the convenience of stringing. The obverse bears 
the word pao , or 4 current,’ and the name of the province in 
Manchu, on each side of the square hole ; the reverse has four 
words, Tauhioany, tunj,pao, i.e., ‘money current [during the 
reign of] Tankwang.’ Mints for casting cash are established 
in each provincial capital under the direction of the Board of 
lie venue. The coin should consist of an alloy of copper, 50 ; 
zinc, 41£ ; lead, ; and tin, 2 ; or of equal parts of copper 
and zinc ; but it lias been so debased by iron and reduced in 
size during the last fifty years that it does not pay to counter- 
feit it. Each piece should weigh 58 grains troy, or 3.78 
grammes, but most of those now in circulation are under 30 
grains, and the rate of exchange varies in different parts of the 
land from 900 to 1,800 for a silver dollar. 

The workmen in the mint are required to remain within the 
building except when leave of absence is obtained, but in spite 
of all the efforts of government, private coinage is issued to a 
great amount, and sometimes with the connivance of the mint- 
master. Neither silver nor gold has ever been coined to any 
extent in China. In seeking for the cause of this difference 
from all other Asiatic nations, it seems to lie in the commercial 
freedom which has done so much to elevate them. The gov- 

1 Chinese Repository, Vol. X , p. 650; Chinese Cnrestomathy ; Chinese Com- 

mercial Guide , Fifth Ed., pp. 265-288; Rondot, Commerce de la Chine , 1819. 
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eminent on the one hand is not strong enough to restrain coun- 
terfeiters, and not honest enough, on the other hand, to issne 
pieces of uniform standard for a series of years till it has ob- 
tained the confidence of its subjects. It will not receive base 
metal for taxes, and cannot force merchants to accept adulter- 
ated coins. As its foreign relations extend it will no doubt be 
obliged to issue a better national currency in the three metals. 
Attempts have been made to introduce a silver piece of the size 
of a tael, and specimens were made at Shanghai in 1856. A 
large coinage of native dollars was attempted in Fuhkien and 
Formosa, about 1835, to pay the troops on that island. One of 
them indicated that the piece was “ pure silver for current use 
from the Chang-ehau Commissariat ; [weight] seven mace two 
candareens .” The other was of the same weight and purity 
(417.4 grains troy), and besides the inscription in Chinese on 
the obverse, and in Manchu on the reverse, it had an effigy of 
the god of Longevity on the head and a tripod on the tail, to 
authenticate its official origin. These pieces were either melted 
or counterfeited to such an extent on their appearance, that they 
soon disappeared. 

Foreign dollars are imported in great quantities from Mexico 
and San Francisco, and form the medium of trade at the open 
ports. They are often stamped by the person who pays them 
out, which soou destroys them as a coin, and they are then 
melted and refined to be cast into ingots of bullion, called shoes 
of sycce, from si-sd or ‘fine floss’ ; these weigh from five mace 
to fifty taels, the larger pieces being stamped with the district 
magistrate’s title and the date, to verify them. They are from 
ninety-seven to ninety-nine per cent, pure silver, .-but small in- 
gots of ten or fifteen taels weight are less pure than the large 
shoes, as they are called from their shape. Gold bullion is cast 
into bars like cakes of India-ink in shape, weighing about ten 
taels, or hammered into thick leaves which can be examined but 
not separated by "driving a punch through a pile of a hundred 
or more — a precaution against cheating. Large quantities are 
sent abroad in this shape. 

Taxes and duties are paid in sycee of ninety-eight per cent, 
fineness, and licensed bankers are connected with' the revenue 
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department to whom the proceeds are paid, and who are allowed 
a small percentage for refining and becoming responsible for its 
purity. Dollars and ingots are counterfeited, and all classes 
have them inspected by shroffs, who, by practice, are able to 
decide by the sight alone upon the degree of alloy in a piece of 
silver, though usually they employ touchstone needles to assist 
them, different degrees of fineness imparting a different color to 
the needle. Books are prepared as aids to the detection of coun- 
terfeit dollars ; in these the process of manufacture is carefully 
described ; some of the pieces are marvels of skill in forgery. 

Chartered banking companies are unknown, for a govern- 
ment warrant or charter would carry no weight with it, but 
private bankers are found in all large towns. Paper money 
was issued in immense quantities under the Mongol dynasty, 
and its convenience is highly praised by Marco Polo, who 
looked upon its emission by the Grand Khan as the highest 
secret of alchemy. Polo’s ideas of this operation would please 
the greenbackers ” in the United States. He says, when de- 
scribing Kublai’s purchases : “ So lie buys such a quantity of 
•those precious things every year that his treasure is endless, 
while all the while the money he pays away costs him noth- 
ing at all. If any of those pioces of paper are spoilt the 
owner carries them to the mint, and by paying three per cent, 
on the value he gets new pieces iu exchange.” The total issues 
of this highest secret of alchemy during Kublai’s reign of thirty- 
four years are reckoned by Pauthier, the Yuen Annals, at equal 
to $624,135,500. The Khan’s successors, however, overdid the 
manufacture, and when the people found out that they had 
uothiug but pqper to show for all the valuables they had parted 
with to the Mongols, it added strength to the rebellion of Hnng- 
wn (a.d. 1359), which ended in their expulsion nine years after- 
ward. The new dynasty was, nevertheless, obliged to issue its 
notes at first, but the mercantile instincts of the people soon 
asserted their power, and as industry revived they were super- 
seded about 1455. The Manchus did not issue any Govern- 
mental paper till 1858, during the Tai-ping rebellion, and its cir- 
culation was limited to the capital from the first ; seeing that 
even then it waB known to have no basis of credit pr funds. 
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A bank can be opened by any person or company, sub- 
ject to certain laws and payments to Government, on re- 
porting its organization. The number of these offices of de- 
posit and emission is large in proportion to the business of a 
town, but their capital averages only two or three thousand 
taels ; the number in Tientsin is stated at three hundred, at 
Peking it is less than four hundred, of which scores in each are 
mere branches. The check on over-issue of notes lies in the 
control exercised by the clearing-house of every city, where the 
standing of each bank is known by its operations. The circula- 
tion of the notes is limited in some cases to the street or neigh- 
borhood wherein the establishment is situated; often the 
payee has a claim on the payer of a bill for a full day if it be 
found to be counterfeit or worthless — a custom which involves 
a good deal of scribbling on the back of the bill to certify the 
names. Proportionally few counterfeit notes are met with, ow- 
ing more to the limited range of the bills, making it easy to ask 
the bank, which recognizes its own paper by the check-tallies, 
of which the register contains two or three halves printed across 
the check-book. When silver is presented for exchange, the 
bills are usually, in Peking, filled up and dated as the customer 
wishes while he waits for them. Their face value ranges from 
one to a hundred tiao 9 or strings of cash, but their worth de- 
pends on the exchange between silver and cash, and as this 
fluctuates daily, the bills soon find their way home. These 
notes are unknown in the southern provinces, where dollars 
have long circulated ; but their convenience is so great that 
people are willing to run slight risks on this account. Hong- 
kong bills circulate on the mainland to very remqte districts. 

Banks issue circular letters of credit to travel through the 
Empire, and the system of remittance by drafts is as complete 
as in Europe ; the rates charged are high, however, and vast 
sums of silver arc constantly on the move. The habit of pawn- 
ing goods is very general, and carries its disastrous results among 
all classes. There are three kinds of pawnshops, and the laws 
regulating them are strict and equitable ; the chief evil arising 
from their number is the facility they give to thieves. Pawn 
tickets are exposed fpr sale in the streets, and form a curious 
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branch of traffic. These establishments are generally very ex* 
tensive, and the vast amount of goods stored in them, especi- 
ally garments and jewelry, shows their universal patronage. 
One pawnbroker’s warehouse at Tinghai was used by the Eng- 
lish forces as a hospital, and accommodated between two and 
three hundred patients. The insecurity of commercial opera- 
tions involves, of course, a high rate of interest, sometimes up 
to three per cent, a month, lowering according to circumstances 
to twelve or ten per cent, per annum. The legal pawnshops 
{tang pa) are allowed three years to redeem, and give three 
years’ notice of dissolution. • The restrictions on selling pawned 
articles works injuriously to the shops, in consequence of rapid 
depreciation or risks to the articles. If a fire occurs ou the 
premises the pawner claims the full amount of his pledge ; only 
one-half is paid if it communicates from a neighbor’s house. 1 

One characteristic feature of Chinese society cannot be omit- 
ted in this connection, namely, its tendency to associate. It 
is a fertile principle applied to every branch of life, but espe- 
cially conspicuous in all industrial operations. The people 
crystallize into associations ; in the tqwn and in the country, in 
buying and in selling, in studies, in fights, and in politics, every- 
body must co-operate with somebody else— women as well as 
men. To belong to one or more hwui, and be identified with 
its fortunes, and enlisted in its struggles, seems to be the 
stimulus to activity, resulting from the democratic element in 
the Chinese polity, to which we are to refer the continuity as 
well as many singular features of the national character. In 
trade capitalists associate to found great banks, to sell favorite 
medicines; or engross leading staples ; little farmers club to- 
gether to buy an ox, pedlers to get the custom of a street, por- 
ters to monopolize the loads in a wal'd, or chair-bearers to fur- 
nish all the sedans for a town. Beggars are allotted to one or 

1 Ed. Blot in Journal Asiatiqvs, 1887, Tome III., p. 428, and Tome IV., pp. 
97, 209 ; Chinese Commercial Guide , 1868, pp. 264-275 ; N. C- At. Journal, 
No. VI , pp. 52-71 ; Yule’s Marco Polo, 1871, Vol. L, p. 878-385; Pauthier 
Le TAvre de M. Polo, Cap; XCV., p. 319 ; Vissering On Chinese Currency, 1877; 
Chinese Repository, Vol. XX., p. 289 ; Doolittle’s Social Life, Vol. IL, pp. 188- 
247 ; Notes and Queries on C. and J., Vol. II., p. 108. 
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two streets by their hwui, and driven off another’s beat if they 
encroach. Each guild of carpenters, silkmen, masons, or even 
of physicians and teachers, works to advance its own interests, 
keep its own members in order, and defend itself against its 
opponents. Villagers form themselves into organizations against 
the wiles of powerful clans ; and unscrupulous officials are met 
and balked by popular unions when they least expect it. Wo- 
men and mothers get up a company to procure a trousseau, to 
buy an article of dress or furniture, to pay for a son’s wedding. 
Associations are limited to a year, to a month, to a decade, ac- 
cording to their design. These various forms of co-operation 
teach the people to know each other, while they also furnish 
agencies for unscrupulous men to oppress and crush out their 
enemies, gratify their revenge, and intimidate enterprise. Nev- 
ertheless, until the people learn higher principles of morality, 
these habits of combining themselves*bring more benefits to 
the whole body than evils, at the same time quickening the vi- 
tality of the mass, without which it would die out in brigandage 
and despair. 1 

The theory of war has received more attention among the 
,Chinese than its practice, and their reputation as an unwarlike 
people is as ancient and general among their neighbors as that 
of their seclusion and ingenuity. The Mongols and Manchus, 
Huns and Tartars, all despised the effeminate braggadocio of 
Chinese troops, and easily overcame them in war, but were 
themselves in turn conquered in times of peace. Minute direc- 
tions are given in books with regard to the drilling of troops, 
which are seldom reduced to practice. The puerile nature of 
the examinations which candidates for promotion in the army 
pass through, proves the remains of the ancient hand-to-hand 
encounter, and evinces the low standard still entertained of 
what an officer should be. Personal courage and brawn are 
highly esteemed, and the prowess of ancient heroes in the 
battle-field is lauded in songs, and embellished in novels. 

The arms of the Chinese still consist of. bows and arrows. 

1 For an account of the money hwui and details of their system, see M. Eug. 
Simon, Les-Petites Societes d* Argent en Chine, N. 0. Br. & As. Soe. Journal^ 
No. V., Art. I. (1808). 
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spears, matchlocks, swords, and cannon of various sizes ’ and 
lengths. The bow is used more for show in the military ex- 
aminations, than for service in battle. Rattan shields, painted 
with tigers’ heads, are used on board the revenue cutters to turn 
the thrust of spears, and on ceremonial occasions, when the 
companies are paraded in full uniforms and equipments. The 
uniform of the different regiments of the luh-ying or ‘ native 
army,’ consists of a jacket of brown, yellow, or blue, bordered 
with a wide edging of another color ; the trowsers are usually 
blue. The cuirass is made of quilted and doubled cotton cloth, 
and covered with iron plates or brass knobs connected by copper 
bands ; the helmet is iron or polished steel, sometimes inlaid, 
weighing two and one-fourth pounds, and. has neck and ear lap- 
pets to protect those parts. The back of the jacket bears the 
word ywnff, ‘ courage,’ and on the breast is painted the service 
to which the corps is attached, whether to the governor, com- 
mandant, or Emperor. The exhibition of courage among Chi- 
nese troops is not, however, always deferred to the time when 
they ran away, spite of the disparaging reputation they have 
obtained in this respect from their British conquerors — who 
have, nevertheless, on more than one occasion, been led to ad- 
mire the cool pluck of the same men when led by competent 
officers. 

The matchlock is of wrought iron and plain bore ; it has a 
longer barrel than a musket, so long that a rest is sometimes 
attached to the stock for greater ease in firing ; the match is 
a cord of hemp or coir, and the pan must be uncovered with the 
hand before it can be fired, which necessarily interferes with, 
and almosts prevents its use in wet or windy weather. The 
cannon are Sast, and although not of very uniform calibre from 
the mode of manufacture, are serviceable for salutes. The 
ginjal is a kind of swivel from six to fourteen feet long, resting 
on a tripod ; being less liable to burst than the cannon, it is the 
most effective gun the Chinese possess. 

Gunpowder was probably known to the Chinese in the latter 
part of the Han dynasty (a.d. 250), but its application in fire- 
arms at that time is not so plain. The exploits of Knng-ming 
in that period owe their interest to his use of gunpowder in 
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modes like the Greek fire of the Byzantines, though the ani- 
mated narratives of Lo Kwan-chung (a.i>. 1300) in his History 
of the Three States , are not reliable history in this particular. 
Grosier (Yol. VII., pp. 176-200) has adduced the evidences 
proving the use of powder at or before the Christian era. The 
inferences that Europe obtained it from India rather than China 
have, however, a good deal of weiglft. Early Arab historians 
refer to it as Chinese snow and Chinese salt — a fact which only 
shows its eastern origin — while the Chinese compound term of 
hwo-yioh, or i fire drug,’ rather indicates a foreign source than 
otherwise. 

Mr. W. F. Mayers has searched out and collated a consider- 
able mass of evidence from Chinese sources bearing upon the 
introduction of explosives in native warfare and ordinary life. 
The conclusions of this writer point both to a foreign origin of 
gunpowder in China, and a much later use of the compound 
among their warriors than has generally been supposed. Com- 
ing, probably, from India or Central Asia about the fifth cen- 
tury A.i). the invention, he says, “ perhaps found its way into 
China in connection with the manufacture of fireworks for pur- 
poses of diversion; and supplanting at some unascertained 
period the practice of producing a crepitating noise by burning 
bamboos as a charm against evil spirits.” N o evidence exists 
of the use of gunpowder as an agent of warfare until the middle 
of the twelfth century, nor did a knowledge of its propulsive 
effects come to the Chinese until the reign of Yungloh, in the 
fifteenth century — a thousand years after its first employment 
in fire-crackers.' 

Fire-arms of large size were introduced toward the end of the 
Ming dynasty by foreign instructors; ginjals and matchlocks 
were known four centuries earlier in all the eastern and central 
regions of Asia, but none of those people could forge or cast 
large artillery, owing to their imperfect machinery. The gun- 
powder is badly mixed and triturated, though the proportions 
are nearly the same as our own. The native arms are now 

1 North China 2?r. Royal Asiatic JSoc. Journal , 1870, No. VI., Art. V. Coro 
pare Notes and Queries an C. and J. 
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rapidly giving place to foreign in the imperial army, and the 
establishment of four or five arsenals under the management of 
competent instructors, where implements of warfare of every 
kind are manufactured, will, ere long, make an entire change in 
Chinese weapons and tactics. Some of their brass guns were of 
enormous size and great strength, but were of little use for 
practical warfare, owing to the bad carriages and rude means of 
working them. 

The uniforms of Chinese troops are not even calculated to 
give them a fine appearance when drawn up for parade, and 
no one, looking at them, can believe that men dressed in loose 
jackets and trousers,* with heavy shoes and bamboo caps, could 
be trained to cope with western soldiers. Fans or umbrellas 
are often made use of on parade to assuage the heat or protect 
from the rain, while the chief object of these reviews is to 
salute and knock head before some high officer. In order to 
repress insurrection, the government has been frequently com- 
pelled to buy off turbulent leaders with office and rewards, and 
thus disorganize and scatter the enemy it could not vanquish. 

But however ridiculous the army and navy of the Chinese 
were half a century ago, in the*isolation and ignorance which 
then held them, it cannot be alleged of what has been at- 
tempted within twenty years, and the promise of what may be 
done in as many more. The following resume of the qualities 
of the Chinese soldier, from experience with Col. Gordon’s 
“ Ever Victorious Force” during the Tai-ping insurrection will 
be Apropos of this subject to which this work cannot devote 
further space. “The old notion is pretty well got rid of, that, 
they are at all a cowardly people when properly paid and ef- 
ficiently led; while the regularity and order of their habits, 
which dispose them to peace in ordinary times, give place to a 
daring bordering upon recklessness in time of war. Their in- 
telligence and capacity for remembering facts make them well 
fitted for use in modern warfare, as do also the coolness and 
calmness of their disposition. Physically they are on the 
average not so strong as Europeans, but considerably more 
so than most of the other races of the East ; and on a cheap 
diet of rice, vegetables, salt fish, and pork, they can go through 
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a vast amount of fatigue, whether in a temperate climate or a 
tropical one, where Europeans are ill-fitted for exertion. Their 
wants are few ; they have no caste prejudices, and hardly any 
appetite for intoxicating liquors. Being of a lymphatic or lym- 
phatic-bilious temperament, they enjoy a remarkable immunity 
from inflammatory disease, and the tubercular diathesis is little 
known amongst them.” 1 

Their progress in real civilization is not to be fairly measured 
by their attainments in war, although it lias been said that the 
two best general criteria of civilization among any people are 
superior skill in destroying their fellow men, and the degree of 
respect they pay to women. China falls far behind her place 
among the nations if judged by these tests alone, and in reality 
owes her present advance in numbers, industry, and wealth 
mainly to her peaceful character and policy. She would have 
probably presented a spectacle similar to the disunited hordes 
of Central Asia, had her people been .actuated by a warlike 
spirit, for when divided into fifty or more feudal states, as was 
the case in the days of Confucius, she made no progress in the 
arts of life. The Manchu Emperors have endeavored to con- 
quer their neighbors, the Birmans and Coreans, but in both 
cases had to be satisfied with the outward homage of a kotow , 
and a few articles of tribute, when a formal embassy presented 
itself in Peking. The Siamese, Cochinchinese, Coreans, Tibet- 
ans, Lewchewans, ,and some of the tribes of Turkestan, are 
nominally vassals of the Son of Heaven, and their names re- 
main on the roll of feifs. The first two have ceased to tain 
• kung, or send tribute, since about 1860; and the Lewchewans 
are not likely to revisit their old quarters at Peking ( in any ca- 
pacity ; while the others derive advantage from the facilities of 
traffic which they are unwilling to give up. 

The precepts of Confucius taught the rulers of China to con- 
quer their neighbors by showing the excellence of a good gov- 
ernment, for then their enemies would come and voluntarily 
range themselves under their sway ; and although the kindness 

'Andrew Wilson, The “Ever Victorious Army” A History erf the Chinese 
Campaign under Lieut •Cot. Gordon. London, 1868, p. 269. 
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of die rulers of China to those fully in their power is as hypo- 
critical as their rule is unjust, those nations who pay them this 
homage do it voluntarily, and experience no interference in their, 
internal affairs. The maxims of Confucian polity, aided by die 
temper of the people, have had some effect, in die lapse of 
years, upon the nature of this quasi feudality. The weaker na- 
tions looked up to China, since they could look no higher, and 
their advances in just government, industry, and arts, is not a 
little owing to their political intercourse during past centu- 
ries. The Chinese Empire is a notable example of the admira- 
ble results of a peaceful policy ; and the sincere desire of every 
well-wisher of his race doubtless is tliat this mighty mass of ■ 
human beings may be Christianized and elevated from their 
present ignorance and weakness by a like peaceful infusion of 
the true principles of good order and liberty. 

Many treatises upon the art and practice of war exist, one of 
which, called the Soldier's Manual,' in eighteen chapters, con- 
tains some! |ood directions. The first chapter treats of the 
mode of ifjrcliing, necessity of having plans of the country 
through \j'|ich the army is to pass, and cautions the troopB 
against harassing die people unnecessarily — not a useless ad- 
monition, for a body of Chinese soldiers is too often like a 
swarm of locusts upon the land. The second chapter teaches 
the mode of building bridges, the need there is of cantious ex- 
plorations in marching, and of sending out scouts ; this subject 
is also continued in the next section, and directions given about 
castrametation, placing sentries, and keeping die troops on the ( 
alert, as well as under strict discipline in camp. The rest of 
the book is chiefly devoted to directions for the management of 
an actual battle, sending out spies beforehand, choosing posi- 
tions, and bringing the various parts of the army into action at 
die best time. The hope of reward is held out to induce the 
soldier to be brave, and the threats of punishment and death if 
he desert or turn his back in time of battle. 

The utility of music in encouraging the soldiers and exciting 
them to die charge » fully appreciated, but to our notions it 


1 Chinese Repository, Vol. XL, p. 487. 
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no more deserves the name of music than the collection of 
half-drilled louts in petticoats does that of an army, when 
compared with a European force.' Still, its antiquity, if nothing 
else, renders it a subject of great interest to the musical student, 
while its power over the people seems to be none the less be- 
cause it is unscientific. However small their attainments in the 
theory and practice of music, no nation gives to this art a higher 
place. It was regarded by Confucius as an essential part in the 
government of a state, harmonizing and softening the relations 
between the different ranks of society, and causing them all to 
move on in consentaneous accord. It is remarked of the sage 
himself that having heard a tune in one of his ramblings, he 
did not know the taste of food for three weeks after — but, with 
all deference to the feelings of so distinguished a man, we can- 
not help thinking his food might have been quite as palatable 
without music, if it was no better then than it is at the present 
day. The Chinese never had anything like the musical contests 
among the Greeks, and their efforts have been directed to de- 
velop instrumental rather than vocal music. 

The names and characters used for notes in vocal music are 
here given, though their real tone cannot be accurately repre- 
sented by our staff. The second octave is denoted by affixing 
the sign jin, i a man,’ to the simple notes, or as shown in the 
second ehd, by a peculiar hooked bottom. 


& X. X K j- Il-Ts j z |l frith 



ho 6z f i chang chi kung fan l in wu % chang che hung fan 


If the first note in this scale be taken as the tonic, then they 
form a diatonic octave, with a supernumerary note, which is an 
octave above the second one sz\ the first one, ho , being an oc- 
tave below Hu, the eighth. But the semitones i and fan are 
very little used, and it loses in some degree its diatonic charac- 
ter. No chromatic scale exists among them, at least none of 
their instruments are made to express flat and sharp notes. 
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Barrow says that the Chinese learned tins mode of writing- 
music from Pereira, a Roman Catholic missionary, in 1670, but 
its existence in Japan and Corea invalidates this statement. 

There are two kinds of music, known as the Southern and 
Northern, which differ in their character, and are readily 
recognized by the people. The octave in the former seems to 
have had only six notes, and the songs of the Miaotsz’ and rural 
people in that portion of China are referable to such a gamut, 
while the eight-tone scale generally prevails in all theatres and 
more cultivated circles. Further examination by competent ob- 
servers who can jot down on such a gamut the airs they hear in 
various regions of China, is necessary to ascertain these inter- 
esting points, which now seem to carry us back to remote an- 
tiquity, and have been noticed in other countries than China. 

In writing instrumental music, marks, meaning U>push,jiUip, 
hook , etc., are added to denote the mode of playing the string ; 
the two are united into very complicated combinations. For 
instance, in writing a tune for the lute or kin, “ each note is a 
cluster of characters ; one denotes the string, another the stud, 
a third informs you in what manner the fingers of the right 
hand are to be used, a fourth does the same in reference to the 
left, a fifth tells the performer in what way he must slide the 
hand before or after the appropriate sound has been given, and 
a sixth 6ays, perhaps, that two notes are to be 6trnck at the 
same time.” These complex notes are difficult to learn and re- 
member, therefore the Chinese usually play by the ear. This 
mode of notation, in addition to its complexity, must be varied 
by nearly every kind of instrument, inasmuch as the combina- 
tions fitted fpr one instrument are inapplicable to another ; but 
music is written for only a few instruments, such as the lute 
and the guitar. 

These notes, when simply written without directions combined 
with them as described above, indicate only their pitch in a 
certain scale, and do not denote either the length or the absolute 
pitch ; they are written perpendicularly, and various marks of 
direction are given on the side of the column regarding the 
proportionate length of time in which certain notes are to be 
played, others to be trilled or repeated once, twice, or more 
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times, and when the performer is to pause. Beats occur at 
regular intervals in some of the written tuues ; all music is in 
common time and no triple measures are used, yet time is pretty 
well observed in orchestras. Of harmony and counterpoint 
they know nothing; the swell,. diminish, flat, sharp, appogia- 
tura, tie, and other marks which assist in giving expression to 
our written music, are for the most part unknown, nor are tunes 
set to any key. The neatness and adaptation of the European 
notation is better appreciated after studying the clumsy, imper- 
fect mode which is here briefly described.' 

No description can convey a true idea of Chinese vocal music, 
and few persons are able to imitate it when they have heard it. 
De Guignes says, “ It is possible to sing a Chinese song, but I 
think it would be very difficult to give it the proper tone with- 
out having heard it by a native, and I rather believe that no 
one can perfectly imitate their notes.” They seem, in some 
cases, to issue from the larynx and nose, the tongue, teeth, and 
lips having little to do with them, the modulation being made 
mostly with the muscles of the bronchia ; at other times, the 
enunciation of the words requires a little more use of the lips 
and teeth. Singing is generally on a falsetto key ; and this 
feature prevails throughout. Whether in the theatre or in the 
street, about the house or holding the guitar or lute, both men 
and women sing in this artificial tone somewhere between a 
squeal and a scream, and which no western musical instrument 
is able to imitate. Its character is plaintive and soft, not full 
or exhibiting much compass, though when two or three females 
sing together in recitative, not destitute of sweetness. Bass and 
tenor are not sung by men, nor a second treble by females, and 
the two performers are seldom heard together among the thou- 
sands of street musicians who get a precarious living by their 
skill in this line, as they accompany the guitar or rebeck. The 
chanting in Buddhist services resembles the Ambrosian and early 
Gregorian tones, and is accompanied only by striking a block 


1 Compare Dr. Jenkins in the Journal N. C. Br. B, A. 8., Vol. V., 1868, pp. 
30 ft., and Rev. E. W. Syle In#. VoL II., 1868, p. 176 ; Pdre Amiot in Mini, 
tone, let Chinois, Vol. VI., pp. 1 ft.; Motet and Queriet on G. and J., Vol. IV., 
Arts. 2 and 3. Perny Diet , app. No. XIV., p. 448. • 
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and marking the time ; the tenor voices of boys make a strong 
contrast to the gruff bass voices of the men in this service ; 
some of the latter will cany their part as low as an octave 
below O or D in the bass, sounding most sepulChrally, like a 
trombone. 

Three of the tunes inserted in Barrow’s Trawls are here 
quoted as specimens of Chinese airs The first is the most 
popular, the second, common at Shanghai, is called Luh pan, 
or 4 Six Boards,’ it has a strain at the beginning and end addi- 
tional to the usual form. 


moh-l! hwa; or, the jasmine flower. 

Hao yi to aien hwa, Yu chao yu jih 

How sweet this branch of fresh flowers, On die morn of the day 


8* r r -E-I 

Mi teat wo Ida, 

*twas dropped in my house : 


Wo pun tax puh chu mun, 

I’ll wear it myself, yet not out of doors, 






Tut ehoh aien Also, *rh Mi. 

But will match it with others, and make myself glad. 


Hao yh to Moh-lt hwa, 

Mwan yuan, hwa kai eho puh kwei ta, 
Wo pun tai taz* ye ta, 

Tax yu hung /can hwa jin ma. 


9 How sweet this sprig of the jasmine flower Y 

Through the whole plat there’s none to equpl it; 
I myself will wear this new plucked sprig, 
Though T fear all who see it will envy me. 

Von IL — 7 
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LUH PAN ; OK, THE BIX BOARDS. 
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The literature on the art of music is large. One treatise 
on beating drums scientifically dates from about the year 860 
a.d., and contains a list of about one hundred and twenty-nine 
symphonies, many of which are of Indian origin. Among the 
seventy-two instruments briefly described in the Chinese Chres- 
tomathy , there arc seventeen kinds of drums, from the large 
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ones suspended in temples to assist in worship to others of lesser 
size and diverse shape used in war, in theatres, and in bands. 
Gongs, cymbals, tambourines, and musical vases are also de- 
scribed in considerable variety ; the last consisting of a curious 
arrangement of twelve cups, more or less filled with water, and 
struck with rods. The Chinese are fond of the tinkling of 
small pieces of sonorous glass, caused by the wind striking them 
against each other as they are suspended from a frame or lamp. 
The simple succession of sounds arising from striking upon a 
harmonicon, jingling these glasses together, or touching differ- 
ent sized cymbals suspended in a frame, is a favorite species of 
music. 

The stringed instruments to be played by thrumming are not 
as numerous as those of percussion, but they display more 
science. Nothing resembling the harp or Apollo’s lyre has been 
observed among them. The kin, or ‘ scholar’s lute,’ is con- 
sidered as the most finished, and has received more attention 
than any other orchestral implement ; to excel in playing it is 
regarded as a scholarly accomplishment. A work entitled The 
Lute-Player's Easy Lessons, in two volumes, contains explana- 
tions of one hundred and nine terms and is illustrated by twenty- 
nine pictures of the position of the hands to aid in a full 
understanding of the twenty-three sets of tunes given in the 
second volume. This lute, it may be added, is of very ancient 
origin and derives its name from the word kin, ‘ to prohibit,’ 
“ because it restrains and checks evil passions and corrects the 
human heart.” It is a heal’d about four feet in length and 
eighteen inches wide, convex above and flat beneath, where are 
two holes opening into hollows. There are seven strings of silk, 
which pass over a bridge near the wide end through the board, 
and are tightened by nuts beneath ; they are secured on two 
pegs at the smaller end. The sounding-board is divided by 
thirteen studs, “so placed that the length of the strings is 
divided first into two equal parts, then into three, etc., up to 
eight, with the omission of the seventh. The seven strings in- 
close the compass of a ninth or two-fifths, the middle one being 
treated like A upon the violin, viz., as a middle string, and each 
of the outer ones is tuned a fifth from it. This interval is 
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treated like our octave in the violin, for the compass of the kin 
is made up of fifths. Each of the outer strings is tuned a fourth 
from the alternate string within the system, so that there is a 
major tone, an interval tone less than a minor third, and a 
major tone In the fifth. The Chinese leave the interval entire, 
and skip the half tone, while we divide it into two unequal 
parts. It will therefore readily appear that the mood or charac- 
ter of the music of the kin mu6t be very different from that of 
western instruments, so that none of them can exactly do justice 
to the' Chinese airs. One of the peculiarities in performing on 
the lute is sliding the left hand fingers along the string, and 
the trilling and other evolutions they are made to execute.” 

There are other instruments similar to the kin, one with 
thirty, and another with thirteen strings, played with plectrums. 
The number of instruments resembling the guitar, lute, cithern, 
spinet, etc., is considerable, some with silken, others with wire 
strings, but none of catgut. The balloon-shaped guitar, or pipa, 
has four strings arranged and secured like those of a violin ; it 
is about three feet long, and the unvarnished upper table has 
twelve frets to guide the performer. The strings are tuned at 
the intervals of a fourth, a major tone, and a fourth, so that the 
outer strings are octaves to each other ; but the player gener- 
ally avoids the semitones. The pijnt frequently accompanies 
the songs of strolling musicians and ballad singers. The san 
Men, or ‘ three-stringed guitar,’ resembles a rebeck in its con- 
tour, but the neck and head is three feet long, and the body is 
cylindrical and hollow, usually covered with snake’s skin, upon 
which the bridge is set. The strings are tuned as fourths to 
each other, and in this respect it seems to be the counterpart of 
the Grecian mercurian ; their sound is low and dull, and the 
instrument is sometimes played in company with the j pipa. 
Another kind of guitar, called yueh kin, or ‘ full moon guitar,’ 
has a large round belly and short neck, resembling the theorbo 
or arch lute of Europe, but with only four strings, while that 
had ten or more. These four strings stand in pairs that are 
unisons with each other, having an interval of a fifth interposed 
between the pairs. The sound is smarter than that from the 
pipa, or kin, and it is used in lively tunes, the strings being 
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struck briskly with the nail or a plectrum. Similar in its con- 
struction to the sail him is the rebeck, or two-stringed fiddle, 
the rude appearance of which corresponds to the thin grat- 
ing sounds which issue from it. This instrument is merely a 
bamboo stick thrust into a cylinder of the same material, and 
having two strings fastened at one end of the stick onpegft, and 
passing over a bridge on the cylinder to the other end ; they 
are tuned at intervals of a fifth. The bow passes between the 
two strings, and as they are near each other, much of the skill 
required to play it is exhibited in wielding the bow so as not to 
make discord by scraping it against the wrong string while try- 
iug to produce a given sound. Europeans wonder how the Chi- 
nese can be delighted with the harsh gratings of this wretched 
machine, but none of their musical instruments are more popu- 
lar, and the skill they exhibit in playing it deserves a better 
reward in the melody of the notes. A modification of it, called 
ti km, or ‘ crowing lute,’ is made by employing a cocoanut for 
the belly ; its sounds are, if anything, more dissonant. 

The yang kin is a kind of dulcimer, consisting of a greater or 
less number of brass wires of different lengths, tuned at proper 
intervals, and fastened upon a sounding-board ; it is played with 
light hammers, and forms a rudimentary piano-forte, but the 
sounds are very attenuated. The s&ng is in like manner the 
embryo of the organ ; it is a hollow conical-shaped box, which 
corresponds to a wind-chest, having a mouthpiece on one 6ide, 
and communicating with thirteen reeds of different lengths in- 
serted in the top ; some of the tubes are provided with valves, 
part of them opening upward and part downward, so that some 
of them stfund when the breath fills the wind-box, and others 
are only heard when it is sucked out and the ah* rushes down 
the tubes to refill it. The tubes stand iu groups of four, four, 
three, two, around the top, and those having ventiges are placed 
so that the performer can open or close them at pleasure as ho 
holds it. By covering the first set of holes and gently breath- 
ing in the mouthpiece, a sweet concert of sounds is produced, 
augmented to the octave and twelfth as the force of the breath 
is increased. By stopping certain groups, other notes, shriller 
and louder, are emitted ; and any single tube can be sounded by 
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inhaling the wind from the wind-box and stopping the other 
holes. It is a simple thing and no doubt among the most 
ancient of musical instruments, but it possesses no scope nor 
means of varying the tone of the tubes. Mr. Lay thinks it to 
be identical in principle and form with the organ invented by 
Jubal ; the Chinese regard it more as a curious instrument than 
one possessing claims to admiration or attention. 

Their wind instruments are numerous, but most of them are 
remarkable rather for clamor than sweetness or compass. The 
kwang tih , or flute, is about twice the length of our fife, and made 
of a bamboo tube neatly prepared and pierced with ten holes, 
two of which are placed near the end and unused, and one mid- 
way between the embouchure and the six equidistant ones for the 
fingers. This additional hole is covered with a thin film ; the 
mouth-hole is bored about one-third of the way from the top. 
There are no keys, and the performers generally blow upon the 
embouchure so violently that the sounds are shrill and harsh, but 
when several of them play together the concert is more agreeable. 
The* congener of the flute is the shu tih, or clarinet, which takes 
the lead in all musical performances, as it does in western bands. 
It has seven effective holes, one of which is stopped by the thumb, 
but no keys; the bell is of copper and sits loose upon the end, 
and the copper mouthpiece is ornamented with rings, and blown 
through a reed. The tones produced by it are shrill and deafen- 
ing, and none of their instruments better characterize Chinese 
musical taste. A smaller one, of a sweeter tone, like a flageolet, 
is sometimes fitted with a singular shaped reed, so that it can be 
played upon by the nose. Street musicians sometimes endeavor 
to transform themselves into a travelling orchestra. One of 
these peripatetic Orpheuses will fit a flageolet to his nose, sling 
a small drum under one shoulder, and suspend a framework of 
four small cymbals upon the breast ; the man, thus accoutred, 
aided by a couple of monkeys running after him, or sitting on 
his head and shoulders, goes from street to street singing a plain- 
tive ditty, and accompanying his voice with his instruments, 
and drawing a crowd with his monkeys. 

The horn resembles a trombone in principle, for the shaft is 
retractible within the cylindrical copper bell, and can be length' 
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ened at pleasure. The sound is very grave, and in processions 
its hollow booming forms a great contrast to the shrill clarinets 
and cymbals. Another kind of horn, less grave, is made of a 
crooked stem expanding into a small bell at the end ; the shaft 
is of two parts, one drawing into the other, so that the depth of 
tone can be modified. A long straight horn, resembling the 
funeral pipe of the Jews, is sometimes heard on funeral occasions, 
but this and the clarion, trumpet, and other kinds of pipes of 
ancient and modern make are not common. 

The lo, or gong, is the type of Chinese music : a crashing 
harangue of rapid blows upon this sonorous pkte, with a rattling 
accompaniment on small drums, and a crackling symphony of 
shrill notes from the clarinet and cymbal, constitute the chief 
features of their musical performances. The Emperor Kanglii 
endeavored to introduce foreign tunes and instruments among 
his courtiers, and the natives at Macao have heard good music 
from the Portuguese bands and choirs in that city from child- 
hood, but not an instrument or a tune has been adopted by them. 
It seems to be a rule in Chinese music that the gong should 
only vary in rapidity of strokes, while the alternations of time 
into agreeable intervals are left to the drums. “This want of 
perception as to what is pleasing in rhythmical succession of 
sounds,” Lay well observes, “ is connected with another fact — 
the total absence of metrical effect in national poetry. The 
verses contain a particular number of words and set pauses in 
each line, but there is nothing like an interchange of long and 
short sounds. Among the Greeks the fall of the smith’s ham- 
mer, the stroke of the oar, and the tread of the soldier in armor 
suggested seifte poetic measure, and their music exhibits a world 
of curious metres. But nothing of the sort can be heard in 
China, amid all the sounds and noises that salute the ear in a 
noisy country.” It is probablo that the impracticable, monosyl- 
labic nature of the language has contributed to this result; 
though the genius and temperament of the people are die chief 
reasons. 

A Chinese orchestra or band, when in full note, strikes upon 
the ear of a European as a collection of the most discordant 
sounds, and he immediately thinks of Hogarth’s picture of die 
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Enraged Musician, as the best likeness of its dissonance. It 
seems, when hearing them, $s if each performer had his own 
tune, and was trying to distinguish himself above his competitors 
by his zeal and force ; but on listening carefully he will ob- 
serve, amid the clangor, that they keep good time, one taking 
the octave, andl the different instruments striking in with softie 
regard to parts, only, however, to confound the confusion still 
more because they are not tuned on the same key. Bands and 
orchestras are employed on occasions of marriages and funerals, 
theatrical exhibitions, religious or civic processions, and recep- 
tion of officers, but not to a very great extent in temples or 
ancestral worship ; no nation makes more use of such music as 
they have than the Chinese. The people have an ear for music, 
and young men form clubs to learn and practise on various 
instruments and fit themselves for playing at weddings or birth- 
day festivals. In respect to adopting foreign hannonies, which 
youths soon learn to appreciate when taught in mission schools, 
there is likely to be no competition, owing to the great differences 
between them. * 

From this account of Chinese music, it may be readily inferred 
that it is not of such a character as to start the hearers off in a 
lively dance. A sort of mummer or posture-making is practised 
by persons attached to theatrical companies, and pantomimic 
art seems to have been understood in ancient times, but the 
exhibitions of it were probably as jejune as the caperings of 
puppets. As acrobats the Chinese are equal to any nation, and 
companies have performed in many western capitals within a 
few years past. Some of their performances are highly exciting, 
as throwing sharp cleavers at a man fastened to a post, till he 
cannot stir without cutting himself against their blades, is a 
common exhibition. To go through the tragedy of trying, con- 

1 Chinese at 7 hey Are, Chap. VIII. Chinese Repository, Vol. VIII., pp. 80-64. 
Chinese Chrestomathy, pp. 866-866. Journal N. C. Br. R. A. 3oe., No. n., I860, 
p. 176 ; No. V., 1868, p. SO. Journal of the Asiatic Hoc. of Japan, 1877, Vol. 

V. , pp. 170-179. German Asiatic 8oc. of Japan, 1876. Grosier, Description 
generate de la Chine, Tome VI., p. 268. Doolittle, Social Life, Vol. II., p. 216. 
Barrow’s Travels, pp. 818-323. Memoires cone, les Ohinois, Tomes I., III., 

VI. , etc.; for aneient musical knowledge, the last still furnishes the best an- 
alysis yet made. 
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detuning, and killing a boy by stabbing him in the beUy is not 
so common ; the imitation of the gasping chest and pallid death 
hue are wonderfully natural. Ventriloquism, writing answers 
to questions asked of the spirits by means of rods moving over 
a dusted table, and other black art or magical tricks have long 
been* known. In dancing and dther forms of graceful motion 
they are entirely wanting, and one would almost as soon think 
of associating music and medicine as that Chinese music should 
be accompanied by quadrilles and cotillons, or that men with 
shoes like pattens could lead off women with feet like hoofs 
through the turns and mazes of a waltz or fandango. 

> Their deficiencies in music will not lead us to expect much 
from them in painting or sculpture, for all flow so much from 
the same general perception of the beautiful in sound, form, 
and color, that where one is deficient all are likely to be unap- 
■ predated. This want in Cl^nese mind (for we Are hardly at 
liberty to call it a defect) is, to a greater or less degree, ob- 
servable in all the races of Eastern Asia, none of whom exhibit 
a high appreciation of the beautiful or sublime in nature or art, 
or have produced mnch which proves that their true principles 
were ever understood. Fainting is rather behind sculpture, 
but neither can be said to have advanced beyond rude imita- 
tions of nature. 

Even the best painters have no proper idea of perspective or 
of blending light and shade, but the objects are exhibited as 
much as possible on a flat surface, as if the painter drew his 
picture from a balloon, and looked at the country with a ver- 
tical sun shining above him. As might be inferred from their 
deficiencies in* linear drawing and landscapes, they eminently 
fail in delineating the human figure in its right proportions, 
position, and expressions, and of grouping the persons intro- 
duced into a piece in natural attitudes. The study of the hu- 
man figure in all its proportions has not been attended to by 
painters any more than its anatomy has by surgeons. Shadows 
upon portraits are considered a great defect, and in order to 
avoid them a front view is usually taken. Landscapes are also 
painted without shading, the remote objects being as minutely 
depicted as those in the foreground, and the point of view in 
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pieces of any size is changed for the nearer and remote parts. 
There is no vanishing point to their pictures, as might be in- 
ferred from their ignorance of perspective and the true elements 
of art. 

Outline drawing is a favorite style of the art, and the 
wealthy adorn their houses with rough sketches in ink of fig- 
ures and landscapes ; but the humblest of such compositions as 
are common in the galleries and studios of western countries 
have never been produced by ’ Chinese artists. Some of their 
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representations of abstract ideas are at least singular to us, and, 
like many other things brought from their country, attract no- 
tice from their oddity. 

Their coloring is executed with great skill and accuracy — too 
much, indeed, in many cases, so that the painting loses something 
of the effect it would otherwise have from the scrupulous minute- 
ness of the detail, though it looks well in paintings of flowers, 
animals, costumes, ornaments, and other single objects where 
this filling up is necessary to a true idea of the original. The 
tints of the human countenance are no better done, however. 
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than its lineaments, and the lifeless opacity suggests the idea 
that the artist was not called in until his patron was about to 
be entombed from the sight of his sorrowing family. The 
paintings obtained at Canton may, some of them, seem to dis- 
prove these opinions of the mediocrity attained by the artists 
in that country, but the productions of the copyists in that city 
are not the proper criteria of native uneducated art. Some of 
them have had so much practice in copying foreign produc- 
tions that it has begun to correct their own notions of design- 
ing. These constitute, however, a very 6mall proportion of 
the whole, and have had no effect on national taste. The de- 
• signs to be seen on plates and bowls are, although not the best, 
fairer specimens of art than the pieces sometimes procured at 
Canton. The beautiful fidelity with which engravings are 
copied at Canton is well seen in the paintings on ivory, es- 
pecially miniatures and figures, some of which fully equal simi- 
lar productions made elsewhere. 1 

As samples of Chinese illustrative art, the two adjoinyig 
wood-cuts may be considered as quite up to the average of 
their fairest achievements. The story of the first in brief is as 
follows : In the district of Tsung ngan lived a crafty plebeian, 
who, envying the good fortune of all about him, became es- 
pecially covetous of the burial ground of his district magis- 
trate Chn. Hoping to gain a surreptitious benefit from the 
felicitous luck of the plat, he secretly buried his own tomb- 
stone there, and at the end of several years brought suit for its 
recovery. Unable to comprehend the affair, Chu repaired to 
the burial spot, where indeed the geomancy of the grave was 
found to be efltirelv in accord with the rules, but upon remov- 
ing the earth the stone of his enemy’s remote ancestry was dis- 
closed. ' The suit was in consequence declared against him, Chu 
removed his residence to the black tea country, and his envious 
neighbor entered in triumph upon possession of the graveyard. 

Not so readily, however, did the powers above condone this 
iniquity. One night there arose a tempest of unheard-of vio- 

1 Compare Oven Jones, Grammar of Ornament, Chap. XIV., and EhoamfUa 
of Oliinete Ornament (London, 1807). Ornette de* Beaux- Art* for October and 
November, 1878, and January, 1874. 
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lence, when the thunder and lightning were indescribable, the 
hideous roar and dash of which terrified the country far and 
near, boding no good to its wretched inhabitants. The follow- 
ing morning the grave was discovered in ruins, stone and epi- 
taph uprooted, even the corpse and coffin missing. The ven- 
geance of Heaven had repaired the injustice of man. 

The illustration which depicts the tempest personified in its 
full terror shows ns the Lui Kung, or God of Thunder, almost 
the only Chinese mythological deity who is drawn with wings. 
The cock’s head and claws, the hammer and chisel, represent- 
ing the splitting peal attending a flash, the circlet of fire encom- 
passing a number of drums to typify the reverberating thunder 
and the ravages of the irresistible lightning, present a grotesque 
ensemble which is quite unique even among the bisarrerie of 
oriental figures ; the somewhat juvenile attempts of the artist 
to sketch the destruction and rifling of the grave are much less 
notable. 

Concerning the subject of the second illustration (taken, with 
the other, from the Sacred Edict of Kanghi), we are told that 
one Yuen, having conceived a violent hatred against an ac- 
quaintance, set out one morning, knife in hand, with the pur- 
pose of killing him. A venerable man sitting in a convent saw 
him pass, and was amazed to observe several scores of spirits 
closely following him, some of whom clutched his weapon, 
while others seemed endeavoring to delay his progress. “ About 
the space of a meal-time” the patriarch noticed Yuen’s return, 
accompanied this time by more than a hundred spirits wearing 
golden caps and bearing banners raised on high. Yuen himself 
appeared with # so happy a face, in place of his gloomy counte- 
nance of the early morning, that the old man sadly concluded 
that his enemy must be dead and his revenge gratified. “ When 
you passed this way at daybreak,” he asked, “ where were you 
going, and how do you return so soon ? ” “ It was owing to my 
quarrel with Min,” said Y uen, “ that made me wish to kill him. 
But in passing this convent door better thoughts came to me as 
1 pondered upon the stress his wife and children would come 
to, and of his aged mother, none of whom had done me wrong. 

I determined then not to kill him, and return thus promptly 
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from my evil purpose.” It hardly needed the sage’s commen- 
dations to increase the reformed murderer’s inner contentment, 
imparted by the train of ghostly helpers ; he continued on his 
way rejoicing. The reader may notice a pictorial idea as well 
as a moral not unlike those of more western countries. 

The symbolism of the Chinese has not attracted the notice of 
foreign writers as much as it deserves. It meets us every- 
where — on plates and crockery, on carpets, rugs, vases, wall 
pictures, shop signs, and visiting cards. Certain animals stand 
for well-understood characters in the language, and convey 
their sense to the native without any confusion. Owing to the 
similarity of sound, fuh denotes bat and happiness, and luh 
stands for deer and official emolument. The character shao, 
meaning * longevity,’ is represented in many ways — an old man 
leaning on his staff ; a pine tree cut into the form of the char- 
acter ; a tortoise, which is among the longest-lived reptiles ; a 
6tork, supposed to be a bird which attains a great age, and a 
fabulous peach which is a thousand years ripening. A dragon 
and a phoenix, or fung-whang, are emblems of a newly wedded 
pair, and various modes of combination are adopted to repre- 
sent marriage relations. 

A mg will sometimes tell a story very neatly to the eye. In 
the centre is the swastica, or ‘hammer of Thor,’ which denotes 
all, and symbolizes all happiness that humanity desires. On 
the right is the luh, or ‘ deer,’ which denotes honor and success 
in study, carrying the yu-%, or Buddhist sceptre, in its mouth, 
meaning success in literary labors. On the left is pictured a 
goose, indicating domestic felicity, and two bats complete the 
rug, with its good wishes. 

In the plate represented in the picture the central figure is 
clad in the ancient costume of officials bearing the insignia or 
baton of a minister of State. The old man, with his gourd and 
peach, indicates an. extreme and happy old age; and the figure 
with the basket corresponds to the cornucopia of western 
emblems. The five bats symbolize the wufuh, or ‘five happi- 
nesses,’ which all mankind desires— riches, longevity, sound 
body, love of virtue, and a peaceful end. 

The visiting card and note paper often indicate in their 
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adornments a good wish and a motto which does credit to the 
taste and heart of the designer. A most graceful and not un- 
common way of wishing a guest good luck is to depict some 
happy emblem or a sentence of the language with a fortunate 
meaning on the. bottom of his tea-cup. The characters “ May 
your happiness know no bounds” frequently occur in this posi- 
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tion, and the oft-recurring five bats or three peaches can be 
employed with like signification. The mandarin duck is a well- 
understood emblem for conjugal affection again, a cock and 
hen standing on an artificial rock-work symbolize the pleasures 
of a country life. Sometimes the eight symbols peculiar to the 
Buddhist sect, or the pah sien (‘ eight genii’) indicative of their 
protection, are seen in the bolder of a plaque amid a device of 
running arabesques. The favorite dragon, in an infinite di- 
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versity of shapes, adorns the finer qualities of cups, plates, 
bowls, and vases, to represent imperial grandeur, bat common 
people are not wont to use such patterns. 

The brilliant paintings on pith-paper, or rice-paper, as it is 
commonly but incorrectly called, deserve special mention for 
their singular delicacy and spirit. This substance, whose vel- 
vety surface contrasts so admirably with bright colors, is a deli- 
cate vegetable film, consisting of long hexagonal cells, whose 
length is parallel to the surface of the film, and which are filled 
with air when the film is in its usual state ; the peculiar soft- 
ness which so well adapts it for receiving colors is owing to this 
structure. It is obtained from the pith of a species of Fatsia, a 
plant allied to the Aralia, growing in Formosa and Yunnan, in 
marshy districts. It is cultivated to some extent, but mostly 
gathered by cutting the branches of the wild plants, which re- 
semble the elder. This pith formB a large item in the internal 
trade of China, and is worked up into toys as well as cut into 
sheets. The fragments are used to Btuff pillows or fill up the 
soles of shoes, or wherever a light, dry material is needed. The 
largest and best sheets (ten by fifteen inches) are selected for 
the painters at HongkOng and Canton, where many hundreds 
of workmen are employed in making them. Under the direc- 
tion of foreign ladies at Amoy and elsewhere, most accurate 
imitations of flowers and bouquets are now made by natives out 
of pith-paper. The pieces are cut nearly a foot long, and the 
pith is forced out by driving a stick into one end ; it is then wet 
and put into bamboos, where it swells and dries straight. If 
too short to furnish the required breadth, several bits are pressed 
together until they adhere and make one long straight piece. 
The paring lchife resembles a butcher’s cleaver, a thin and 
sharp blade, which is touched up on a block of iron-wood at the 
last moment. The pith is pared on a square tile, having its 
ends guarded by a thin strip of brass, on which the knife rests. 
The pith is rolled over against its edge with the left hand ; the 
right firmly holds it, slowly moving it leftward, as the workman 
pulls and rolls the pith in the same direction, as far as the tile 
allows. The pared sheet runs under the knife, and the paring 
goes on until only a centre three or four lines thick is left ; and 
. Vol. XL— 8 
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this remnant the thrifty workmen use or sell for an aperient. 
The paring resembles the operation of cutting out corks, and 
produces a smooth sheet about four feet long, the first half foot 
being too much grooved to be of use. The fresh sheets are 
pressed in a pile, smoothed by ironing and their fractures 
mended with mica. Most of the paper is trimmed into square 
sheets for the makers of artificial flowers, and sold in Formosa 
at about eight cents for five hundred sheets. An India-ink out- 
line is first transferred by dampening and pressing it upon the 
paper, when the ink strikes off sufficiently to enable the work- 
man to fill up the sketch ; one outline will serve for limning 
several copies, and in large establishments the separate colors 
are laid on by different workmen. The manufacture of these 
paintings at Canton employs between two and three thousand 
hands. 

Another tissue sometimes used by the Chinese for painting, 
more remarkable for its singularity than elegance, is the reticu- 
lated nerve-work of leaves, the parenchyma of the leaf having 
been removed by maceration, and the membrane filled with 
isinglass. The appearance of a painting on this transparent 
substance is pretty, but the colors do not retain their brilliancy. 
The Chinese admire paintings on glass, and some of the moon- 
light scenes or thunderstorms are good specimens of their art. 
The clouds and dark parts are done with India-ink, and a dark 
shade well befitting the subject is imparted to the whole scene 
by underlaying it with a piece of blackish paper. Portraits and 
other subjects are also done on glass, but the indifferent execu- 
tion is rendered still more conspicuous by the transparency of 
the ground ; the Hindus purchase large quantities of such glass 
pictures of their gods and goddesses. Looking- glasses are also 
painted on the back with singular effect by removing the quick- 
silver with a steel point according to a design previously 
sketched, and then painting the denuded portion. 

Statuary is confined chiefly to molding idols out of clay or 
cutting them from wood, and carving animals to adorn bains' 
trades and temples. Idols are generally made in a sitting pos- 
ture and dressed, the face and hands being the only parts of the 
body seen, so that no. opportunity is afforded for imitating the . 
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mnscle6 and contour of the figure. The hideous monsters which 
guard the entrance of temples often exhibit more artistic skill 
than the unmeaning images enshrined within, and some even 
display much knowledge of character and proportion. Among 
their best performances in statuettes are the accurate baked and 
painted models of different classes of people ; Canton and Tien- 
tsin artists excel in this branch. 

Animals are sculptured in granite and cast in bronze, showing 
great skill and patience in the detail work ; deformity in the 
model has resulted in the production of such animals, indeed, as 
were probably never beheld in any world. Images of lions, 
tigers, tortoises, elephants, rains, and other animals ornament 
bridges, temples, and tombs. The elephants in the long avenue 
of warriors, horses, lions, etc., leading up to the tomb of the 
Emperor Hungvvu at Nanking are the only tolerable representa- 
tions of their originals; the gigantic images guarding the 
tomb of Yungloh, his son, at Changping, near Peking, are 
noticeable for size alone. The united effect of the elaborate 
carving and grotesque ornaments seen upon the roofs, woodwork, 
and pillars of buildings is not devoid of beauty, though in their 
details there is a great violation of the tme principles of art, 
just as the expression of a face may please which still has not a 
handsome feature in it. Short columns of stone or wood, sur- 
mounted by a lion, and a dragon twining around the shaft, the 
whole cut out of one block ; or a lion sejant with half a dozen 
cubs crawling over his body, are among the ornaments of tem- 
ples and graves which show the taste of the people. 

The Chinese have a sense of the ridiculous, and exhibit it 
both in their sculpture and drawing in many ways. Lampoons, 
pasquinades, and caricatures are common, nor is any person . 
below the dragon’s throne spared by their pens or pencils, though 
they prefer subjects not likely to involve the authors — as in the 
one here selected from the many elicited during the war of 1840. 

By far the best specimens of sculpture are their imitations of 
fruits, flowers, animals, etc., cut out of many kinds of stone, 
from gnarled roots of bamboo, wood, and other materials ; but 
in these we admire the .unwearied patience and ennning of the 
workmen in making grotesque combinations and figures out of 
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apparently intractable materials, and do not seek for any indica- 
tions of a pure taste or embodiment of an exalted conception. 
Inscriptions of a religious or geomantic character are often cut 
upon the faces of rocks, as was the case in India and Arabia,' 
and the picturesque characters of the language make a pretty ap- 
pearance in such situations. 

The small advances made in architecture have already been 
noticed in Chapter XIII. — a deficiency exhibited in the Huns 
and other nations of the Mongolian stock long after they had 
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settled in Europe and Western Asia ; nor was it until their 
amalgamation with the imaginative nations of Southern Europe 
had changed their original character that grand performances 
in architecture appeared among the latter. If the Chinese had 
a model of the Parthenon or the Pantheon in their own 
country, belike they wonld measurably imitate it in every part, 
but they would erect dozens in the same fashion. Perhaps 
an infusion of elegance and taste would have been imparted to 
them if the people had had frequent intercourse with more im- 


> Compare Job XXX., 84. 
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aginative nations, bnt when there were no models of this su- 
perior kind to follow there was no likelihood of their origina- 
ting them. In lighter edifices, as pavilions, rest-houses, kiosks, 
and arbors, there is, however, a degree of taste and adaptation 
that is unusual in other buildings, and quite in keeping with 
their fondness for tinsel and gilding rather than solidity and 
grandeur. On this point Lay’s remark on the characteristics of 
the Attic, Egyptian, Gothic, and Chinese styles is opposite. 
“ If we would see beauty, size, and proportion in all their ex- 
cellence, we should look for it among the models of Greece ; if 
we desire something that was wild and stupendous, we should 
find it in Egypt ; if grandeur with a never-sated minuteness of 
decoration please us, we need look no further than to a cathe- 
dral ; and lastly, if the romantic and the old-fashioned attract 
our fancy, the Chinese can point us to an exhaustless store in 
the recesses of their vast Empire. A lack of science and of con- 
ception is seen in all their buildings, but fancy seems to have 
had free license to gambol at pleasure ; and what the architect 
wanted in developing a scheme he made up in a redundancy of 
imagination.” 

The Chinese have made but little progress in investigating 
the principles and forces of mechanics, bnt have practically un- 
derstood most of the common powers in the various applications 
of which they are capable. The lever, wheel and axle, wedge 
and pinion, are all known iti some form or other, bnt the modi- 
fication of the wedge in the screw is not frequent. The sheave- 
blocks on board their vessels have only one pulley, but they 
understand the advantages of the windlass, and have adopted 
the capstain in working vessels, driving piles, raising timber, 
etc. They have long understood the mode of raising weights 
by a hooked pulley running on a rope, attached at each end to 
a cylinder of unequal diameters ; by this contrivance, as the 
rope wound around the larger diameter it ran off the smaller 
one, raising the weight to the amount of the difference between 
the circumference of the two cylinders at a very small expense 
of strength. The graduations of the weighing-beam indicate 
their acquaintance with the relations between the balance and 
the weight on, the long and short arm of* the lever, and this 
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mode of weighing is preferred for gold, pearls, and other valu- 
able things. The overshot water-wheel is used to turn stones 
for grinding wheat and set in motion pestles to hull rice and 
press oil from seeds, a,nd the undershot power for raising water. 
There is a great expenditure of human strength in most of 
their contrivances ; in many, indeed, the object seems to have 
been rather to give a direction to this strength than to abridge 
it. For instance, they put a number of slings under a heavy 
stone and carry it off bodily on poles, in preference to making 
a low car to roll it away at half the expense of human power. 

In other departments of science the attainments of the people 
are few and imperfect. Chemistry and metallurgy are un- 
known as sciences, but many operations in them are performed 
with a considerable degree of success. Sir J. Davis gives the 
detail of some experiments in oxidizing quicksilver and prepa- 
ration of mercurial medicines which were performed by a native 
in the presence and at the request of Dr. Pearson at Canton, 
and “ afforded a curious proof of similar results obtained by the 
mcst different and distant nations possessing very unequal 
scientific attainments, and bore no unfavorable testimony to 
Chinese shrewdness and ingenuity in the existing state of their 
knowledge.” 1 The same opinion might be safely predicated of 
their metallurgic manipulations ; the character of the work is 
the only index of the efficacy of the process. In bronzes they 
take a high place, and the delicacy of their niello work in gold 
and silver, upon wood as well as metal, cannot be surpassed. 

This compendious review of the science of the Chinese ysan 
be brought to a close by a brief account of their theory and prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery. Although they •are almost as 
superstitious as the Hindus or North American Indians, they 
do not depend upon incantations and charms for relief in case of 
sickness, but resort to the prescriptions of the physician as the 
most reasonable and likely way to recover; mixed up, indeed, 
with many strange practices to assist the efficacy of the doses. 
These vary in every part of the Empire, and show the power of 
ignorance to perpetuate and strengthen the strangest supersti- 
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tions where health and life are involved. Doolittle has col- 
lected many instances, and the experience of medical mission- 
aries is uniform in this matter. 

The dissection of the human body is never attempted, though 
some notions of its internal structure are taught in medical 
works, which are published in many forms. Mr. Wylie notices 
fifty-nine treatises of a medical and physiological character in 
his Notes on Chinese Literature. They contain references to 
a far greater number of authors, some of whom flourished in 
the earliest days of China, and many of whose writings exhibit 
good sense and somid advice amid the strangest theories. Dr. 
Uarland has described the Chinese ideas of the organization of 
the body and the functions of the chief viscera in a lucid man- 
ner, and the diagram shown on p. 120 presents the popular 
opinions on this subject, for whatever foreigners may have im- 
parted to them has not yet become generally known. 

The Chinese seem to have no idea of the distinction between 
venous and arterial blood, nor between muscles and nerves, ap- 
plying the word kin to both tendons and nerves. According to 
these physiologists, the brain (A) is the abode of the ym prin- 
ciple in its perfection, and at its base (B), where there is a reser- 
voir of the marrow, communicates through the spine with the 
whole body. The larynx (C) goes through the lungs directly to 
the heart, expanding a little in its course, while the pharynx 
(D) passes over them to the stomach. The lungs (a, a, a, a, a, a) 
are white, and placed in the thorax ; they consist of six lobes or 
leaves suspended from the spine, four on one side and two on 
the other ; sound proceeds from holes in them, and they rule 
the various parts of the body. • The centre of the thorax (or pit 
of the stomach) is the seat of the breath ; joy and delight ema- 
nate from it, and it cannot be injured without danger. The 
heart (6) lies underneath the lungs, and is the prince of the 
body ; thoughts proceed from it. The pericardium (c) comes 
from and envelops the heart and extends to the kidneys. 
There are three tubes communicating from the heart to the 
spleen, liver, and kidneys, but no clear ideas are held as to their 
oflice. Like the pharynx, they pass through the diaphragm, 
which is itself connected with the spine, ribs, and bowels. The 
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Chinese Notions of the Internal Structure of the Human 
Body. 


A, 2 }— The brain. ( 7 — Larynx. D — Pharynx, a, 0,0,0, a, 
a— Lunge, b — Heart, c — Pericardium, d— Bond of con- 
nection with the spleen, e — The oesophagus. /—Bond of 
connection with the liver. Q — Bond of connection with 


liver ( n, n, n, n, n, n) is 
on the right side and has 
seven lobes ; the soul re- 
sides in it, and schemes 
emanate from it ; the 
gall-bladder (o) is below 
and projects upward into 
it, and when the person 
is angry it ascends ; cour- 
age dwells in it; hence 
the ^Chinese sometimes 
procure the gall-bladder 
of animals, as tigers and 
bears, and even of men, 
especially notorious ban- 
dits executed for their 
crimes, and eat the bile 
contained in them, under 
the idea that it will im- 
pact courage. The spleen 
(j) lies between the stom- 
ach and diaphragm and 
assists in digestion, and 
the food passes from it 
into the stomach (A*), and 
hence through the pylo- 
rus (m) into the large in- 
testines. The omentum 
([} overlies the stomach, 
but its office is unknown, 
and the mesentery and 
pancreas are entirely 
omitted. 

The small intestines 


the kidneys, h — The diaphragm, i — Cardiac extremity. 
/—The spleen. ' The stomach. I— Omentum, to— T he 

pylorus. n,n,n,n,n.n— 1 The liver, o — The gall-bladder. 
p — The kidneys. 4— The small intestines, r— The large 
intestines. *— Caput ooli. 4 — The navel. «— The blad- 


(q) are connected with 
the heart, and the urine 
passes through them into 


der. v— The “gate of life,” sometimes placed in the the bladder, Separating 
right kidney, to— Tbs rectum. £, y— The urinal and « - , r » 0 

faecal passages. frODl the food OT ffiSCCS 
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at the caput coli («), where they divide from the larger intes- 
tines. The large intestines (r) are connected with the lungs and 
lie in the loins r having sixteen convolutions. The kidneys (j?) 
are attached to the spinal marrow, and resemble an egg in shape, 
and the subtle generative fluid is eliminated by them above to the 
brain and below to the spermatic cord and sacral extremity; the 
testes, called wai shin, or ‘ outside kidneys,’ communicate with 
them. The right kidney, or the passage from it (w), is called 
the “ gate of life,” and sends forth the subtle fluid to the sper- 
matic vessels. The bladder (u) lies below the kidneys, and re- 
ceives the urine from the small intestines at the iliac valve. 

The osteology of the frame is briefly despatched : the pelvis, 
skull, forearm, and leg are considered as single bones, the pro- 
cesses of the joints being quite dispensed with, and the whole 
considered merely as a kind of internal framework, on and in 
which the necessary fleshy parts are upheld, but with which 
they have not much more connection by muscles and ligaments 
than the post has with the pile of mud it upholds. The Tai-i 
Yuen, or Medical College at Peking, contains a copper model 
of a man, about six feet high, on which are given the names of 
the pulses in different places ; it is pierced with many small 
holes. In a.d. 1027 the Emperor had two anatomical figures 
made to illustrate the art of acupuncture, which is still prac- 
tised. The irrigation of the body with blood is rather compli- 
cated, and authors vary greatly as to the manner in which it is 
accomplished. Some pictures represent tubes issuing from the 
fingers and toes, and running up the limbs into the trunk, where 
they are lost, or reach the heart, lungs, or some other organ as 
well as they can, wandering over most parts of the body in their 
course. 

Theories are furnished in great variety to account for the 
nourishment of the body and the functions of the viscera, and 
upon their harmonious connection with each other and the five 
metals, colors, tastes, and planets is founded the well-being of 
the system ; with all they hold an intimate relation, and their 
actions are alike built on the all-pervading functions of the yin 
and yang — those universal solvents in Chinese philosophy. The 
jmlse is very carefully studied, and its condition regarded as the 
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index of every condition of . the body, even to determining the 
sex of an unborn infant ; great parade is usually made by every 
practitioner in examining this important symptom. 

Dr. Harland has made a table showing the sympathy sup- 
posed to exist between the different points of the pulses and the 
internal organs. 1 In each wrist the pulses are named Inch, 
Bar, and Oubit (the first being nearest the hand) ; a change in 
degree of pressure doubles the range of viscera thus indexed : 

LEFT WRIST. 


Inch , when lightly pressed, indicates the state of the small intestines. 


II II 

heavily 

ii ii 

Ii 

44 heart. 

Bar, 41 

lightly 

ii ii 

ii 

44 gall-bladder. 

it u 

heavily 

ii ii 

ii 

44 liver. 

Cubit, 44 

lightly 

II n 

it 

4 4 urinary bladder. 

11 a 

heavily 

<1 it ii 

RIGHT WRIST. 

44 kidneys. 

Inch, when lightly pressed, indicates the state of the large intestines. 

«< it 

heavily 

ti 14 

ti 

44 lungs. 

Bar, 41 

lightly 

W Ii 

it 

44 stomach. 

ii ii 

heavily 

41 ii 

ii 

44 spleen. 

Cubit, “ 

lightly 

il 41 

ii 

41 nan Ueaou . 

ii ii 

heavily 

il ii 

it 

44 miny man. 


The two latter meaning respectively ‘ Three Passages ’ and 6 Gate 
of Life,’ being purely imaginaiy organs, are difficult to describe. 

A diseased state of an organ is supposed to be owing to a 
disagreement of the yin and yang, the presence of bad humors, 
or the more powerful agency of evil spirits, and until these 
agencies are corrected medicines cannot exercise their full effi- 
cacy. The surface of the body receives the closest attention, 
for there is not a square inch without its appropriate name. 
Plasters and lotions are applied to these places according to the 
diagnosis of the disease, predicated on the dual theory ; and the 
strolling quacks and regular practitioners both administer the 
rationale and the dose together — considering, probably, that the 
medicine would lose half its efficacy upon the organs it was in- 
tended to affect if it was not mixed with faith to operate upon 
the sentient principle lodged there. 

1 Transactions of the China Br. of Royal Asiatic Society , Hongkong, Part I. , 
1847, p. 43. 
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The practice of the Chinese is far in advance of their theory, 
and sAne of their treatises on dietetics and medical practice 
contain good advice, the result of experience. Dr. W. Lock- 
hart has translated a native treatise on midwifery, in which the 
author, confining himself principally to the best modeB of treat- 
ment in all the staged of parturition, and dwelling briefly on the 
reasons of things, has greatly improved upon the physiologists. 
This branch of the profession is almost entirely in the hands of 
women. Surgical operations are chiefly confined to removing a 
tooth, puncturing sores and tumors with needles, or trying to 
reduce dislocations and reunite fractures by pressure or ban- 
daging. Sometimes they successfully execute more difficult 
cases, as the amputation of a finger, operation for a harelip, 
and insertion of false teeth. In one case of dentistry four in- 
cisor teeth made of ivoiy were strung upon a piece of catgut 
and secured in their place by tying the string to the eye-teeth ; 
they were renewed quarterly, and served their purpose tolerably 
well. The practice of acupuncture has some good results among 
the bad ones.* That of applying cauteries and caustics of va- 
rious degrees of power is more general, and sometimes entails 
shocking distress upon the patient. Cases have presented them- 
selves at the hospitals, where small sores, by the application of 
escharotics, have extended until a large part of the tissue, and 
even important organs, have been destroyed, the charlatan 
amusing his suffering patient by promises of ultimate cure. 
The moxa, or burning the flowers of the amaranthus upon the 
6kin, is attended with less injury. 

Turning in of the eyelashes is a common ailment, and native 
practitioners attempt to cure it by everting the lid and fastening 
it in its place by two slips of bamboo tightly bound on, or by a 
pair of tweezers, until the loose fold on the edge sloughs off : 
the eye is, however, more frequently disfigured by this clumsy 
process than is the trouble remedied. Poultices made of many 
strange or disgusting substances are applied to injured parts. 


'Compare E/musat (Nouvenv-x Melange* Atiatigaee, Tome I., pp. 858-380), 
who says that the first notion of acupunoture as practised in China was brought 
into Enropo by one Ten-Rhyue, a Dutch surgeon, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. . 
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Dr. Parker mentions the case of a man who, having injured 
the iris by a fall, was ordered by his native physician cut a 
chicken in halves, laying one portion on the eye as a cataplasm 
and eating the other as an internal cure. Venesection is rarely 
attempted, but leeches and cupping are employed to remove the 
blood from a particular spot. Blood-letting is disapproved in 
fevers, “ for,” says the Chinese reasoner, “ a fever is like a pot 
boiling ; it is requisite to reduce the lire and not diminish the 
liquid in the vessel if we wish to cure the patient.” 

Many of the operations in cases of fracture present a strange 
mixture of folly and sense, proceeding from their ideas of the 
internal structure of the human body conflicting with those 
which common sense and experience teach. Pere Bipa’s de- 
scription of the treatment he underwent to prevent the ill ef- 
fects of a fall will serve as an illustration. Having been thrown 
from his horse and left fainting in the street, he was carried 
into a house, where a surgeon soon visited him. “ lie made 
me sit up in bed, placing near me a large basin filled with 
water, in which he put a thick piece of ice to reduce it to a 
freezing point. Then stripping me to the waist, he made me 
stretch my neck over the basin, while he continued for a good 
while to pour the water on my neck with a cup. The pain 
caused by this operation upon those nerves which take their 
rise from the pia mater was so great and insufferable that 
it seemed to me unequalled, but he said it would stanch the 
blood and restore me to my senses, which was actually the case, 
for in a short time my sight became clear and my mind re- 
sumed its powers. lie next bound my head with a band drawn 
tight by two men who held the ends, while he struek the inter- 
mediate parts vigorously with a piece of wood, which shook my 
head violently, and gave me dreadful pain. This, he said, was 
to set the brain, which he supposed had been displaced, and it 
is true that after the second operation my head felt more free. 
A third operation was now performed, during which he made 
me. still stripped to the waist, walk in the open air supported 
by two persons ; and while thus walking he unexpectedly threw 
a basin of freezing cold water over my breast. As this caused 
me to draw my breath with great vehemence, and as my ( 
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chest had been injured by the fall, it may easily he imagined 
what were my sufferings under this infliction ; but 1 was con* 
soled Dy the information that if any rib had been dislocated, 
this sudden and hard breathing would restore it to its natural 
position. The next proceeding was not less painful and extrava- 
gant The operator made me sit on the ground, and, assisted 
by two men, held a cloth upon my month and nose till I was 
almost suffocated. ‘ This,' said the Chinese Esculapius, ‘ by 
causing a violent heaving of the chest, will force back any rib 
that may have been dislocated.’ The wound in my head not 
being deep, he healed it by stuffing it with bnrnt cotton. He 
then ordered that I should continue to walk much, snpported 
by two persons ; that I should not sit long, nor be allowed to 
sleep till ten o’clock at night, at which time I should eat a little 
thin rice soup. He assured me that these walks in the open 
air while fasting would prevent the blood from settling upon 
the chest, where it might corrupt. 'These remedies, though 
barbarous and excruciating, cured me so completely that in 
seven days I was able to resume my journey.” 1 

The active daily practice of a popular Chinese doctor may be 
very well illustrated from Dr. Hobson’s description of one Ta 
wang siensSng, or ‘ Dr. Rhubarb,’ a medical practitioner in 
Canton. This man, after prescribing for the sick at his office 
until the hour of ten in the morning, would commence his rounds 
“ in the sedan chair carried in great haste by three or four men. 
Those patients were visited first who had their names and 
residences first placed in the entry book, and as the streets were 
narrow and crowded, to avoid trouble in finding the house, a 
copy of the doctor’s sign-board would be posted np outside the 
patient’s door, so that the chairmen should be able at once to 
recognize the house without delay.” 

The doctor being ushered into the hall, or principal room, is 
met with bows and salutations by the father or elder brother of 
the family. Tea and pipes are offered in dne form, and he is 
requested to feel his patient’s pulse ; if a male, he sits opposite 

1 PAre Ripa, Memoir* and Resident* at Peking, translated by F. Prandi, Lon- 
don, 1844, p. 67. 
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to him ; if a female, a screen of bamboo intervenes, which is only 
removed in case it is requisite to see the tongue. The right 
hand is placed upon a book to steady it, and the doctor, with 
much gravity and a learned look, places his three lingers upon 
the pulsating vessel, pressing it alternately with each linger on 
the inner and outer side, and then making wdth three lingers a 
steady pressure for several minutes, not with watch in hand, to 
note the frequency of its beats, but with a thoughtful and cal- 
culating mind, to diagnose the disease and prognosticate its 
issue. The fingers being removed the patient immediately 
stretches out the other hand, which is felt in the same manner. 
Perhaps certain questions are asked of the father or mother con- 
cerning the sick person, but these are usually few, as it is pre- 
sumed the pulse reveals everything needful to know. Ink and 
paper are produced and a prescription is written out, which 
consists of numerous ingredients, but there are one or two of 
only prime importance— the rest are servants or adjuvants. They 
are all taken from the vegetable kingdom, and are mostly simples 
of little efficacy. The prescription is taken to a druggist to be 
dispensed ; the prescriber seldom makes up the medicine him- 
self, and as large doses are popular (a quid pro quo), so the 
decoction made from the whole amounts to pints or even quarts, 
which are swallowed in large portions with the greatest ease ; 
powders, boluses, pills, and electuaries are also used. If the 
patient is an officer of the government or a wealthy person, the 
nature of the disease, prognosis, and treatment are written down 
for the inspection of the family ; for this the doctor’s fee is a 
dollar. But generally speaking, both the doctor and the patient’s 
friends are quite satisfied with a verbal communication ; and if 
the man has a gift for speaking and has brass enough to use it 
to his advantage (both of which are seldom wanting in time- 
serving men), he will describe with a learned, self-satisfied air 
the ailment of the patient, and the number of days it will take 
to cure him. The fee is wrapped up in red paper, and called 
“golden thanks,” varying in amount from fifteen to seventy 
cents or more, according to the means of the patient; the chair- 
bearers being paid extra. The doctor returns to make another 
visit if invited, but not otherwise. It is more common, if the 
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patient is not at once benefited by the prescription, to call in 
another, then a third, then a fourth, and even more, until tired 
of phyticians (for the Chinese patience is soon exhausted, and 
their faith by no means strong in all their doctors’ asseverations) 
they have, as a last resort, application made to one of the genii, 
or a god possessing wonderful healing powers. The result is 
that the patient dies or lives, not according to the treatment 
received, for that must be generally inefficacious, but according 
as his natural strength is equal to surmount the difficulties by 
which he is surrounded. 1 

Dr. Hobson has given an analysis of 442 medicinal agents 
enumerated in one of the popular dispensatories ; of the whole 
number, 314 are vegetable, 50 mineral, and 78 animal. The 
author gives the name of each one, the organ it affects, its prop- 
erties, and lastly the mode of its exhibition. Medicines are ar- 
ranged under six heads — tonics, astringents, resolvents, purga- 
tives, alteratives of poisonous hnmors, and of the blood. Among 
the agents employed are many strange and repulsive substances, 
as snake-skins, fossil bones, rhinoceros or hart’s horn shavings, 
silk-worm and human secretions, asbestos, moths, oyster-shells, 
etc. Calomel, vermilion, red precipitate, minium, arsenic, 
plumbago, and sulphate of copper are among the metallic med- 
icines used by physicians ; Dr. Henderson enumerates thirty- 
three distinct mineral medicines. The number of apothecary 
shops in towns indicates the great consumption of medicine ; 
their arrangement is like the druggist shops in the west, though 
instead of huge glass jars at the windows filled with bright 
colored liquids, and long rows of vials and decanters in glass 
cases, three or four branching deer’s horns are suspended from 
the walls, a fid lines of white and black gallipots cover the 
shelves. Hartshorn is reduced to a dust by filing, for exhibition 
in consumption. Many roots, as rhubarb, gentian, etc., are 
prepared by paring them into thin laminae ; others are powdered 
in a mortar with a pestle, or triturated in a narrow iron trough 
in which a close-fitting wheel is worked. The use of acids 

1 Dr. James Henderson in Journal of the N. C. Br. of Royal Asiatic Society , 
1864, No. I., p. 54. 
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and reagents is unknown, for they imply more knowledge of 
chemistry than the Chinese possess. Vegetable substances, as 
camphor, myrrh, ginseng, rhubarb, gentian, and a great variety 
of roots, leaves, seeds, and barks, are generally taken as pills or 
decoctions. Many valuable recipes will probably be discovered 
in their books as soon as the terms used are accurately ascer- 
tained, and a better acquaintance with the botany and mineral- 
ogy enables the foreign student to test them intelligently. 

The people sometimes cast lots as to which one of a dozen 
doctors they shall employ, and then scrupulously follow his 
directions, whatever they may be, as a departure therefrom 
would vitiate the sortilege. Sometimes an invalid will go to a 
doctor and ask for how much he will cure him, and how soon 
the cure can be performed. He states the diagnosis of his 
case, the pulse is examined, and every other symptom investi- 
gated, when the bargain is struck and a portion of the price 
paid. The patient then receives the suitable medicines, in quan- 
tity and variety better fitted for a horse than a man, for the 
doctor reasons that out of a great number it is more likely that 
some will prove efficacious, and the more he gets paid for the 
more he ought to administer. A decoction of a kettleful of 
simples is drunk down by the sick man, and he gives up both 
working and eating ; if, however, at the expiration of the time 
specified he is not cured, he scolds his physician for an ignorant 
charlatan who cheats him out of his money, and reeks another, 
with whom he makes a similar bargain, and probably with 
similar results. Sagacious observance of cause and effect, 
symptoms and pains, gradually give a shrewd physician great 
power over liis ignorant patients, and some of them become 
both rich and influential; a skilful physician is termed the 
“ nation’s hand.” 

A regular system of fees exists among the profession, but the 
remuneration ’ is as often left to the generosity of the patient. 
New medicines, pills, powders, and salves are advertised and 
puffed by flaunting placards on the walls of the streets, some of 
them most disgustingly obscene ; but the Chinese do not puff 
new nostrums by publishing a long list of recommendations 
from patients. The various ways devised by persons to dispose 
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of their medicines exhibit much ingenuity. Sometimes a man, 
having spread a mat at the side of the street, and marshalled 
his gallipots and salves, will commence a harangue upon the 
goodness and efficacy of his preparations in loud and eloquent 
tones, until he has collected a crowd of hearers, some of whom 
. he manages to persuade will be the better for taking some of 
his potions. He will exhibit their efficacy by first pounding his 
naked breast with a brick till it is livid, and then immediately 
healing the contusion by a lotion, having previously fortified 
the inner parts with a remedy ; or he will cut open his flesh 
and heal the wound in a' few moments by a wonderful elixir, 
which he alone can sell. Others, more learned or more pro- 
fessional, erect a pavilion or awning, fluttering with signs and 
streamers, and quietly seat themselves under it to wait for cus- 
tomers ; or content themselves with a flag perched on a pole 
setting forth the potency of their pills. Dentists make a neck- 
lace of the rotten teeth they have obtained from the jaws of 
their customers, and perambulate the streets with these trophies 
of their skill hanging around their necks like a rosary. In 
general, however, the Chinese enjoy good health, and when ill 
from colds or fevers, lie abed and suspend working and eating, 
which in most cases allows nature to work her own cure, what- 
ever doses they may take. They are perhaps as long-lived as 
most nations, though sanatory statistics are wanting to enable 
us to form any indisputable conclusions on this head. 

The classes of diseases which most prevail in China are oph- 
thalmic, cutaneous, and digestive ; intermittent fevers are also 
common. The great disproportion of affections of the eye has 
often attracted observation. Dr. Lockhart ascribes it partly to 
the inflammation which often comes on at the commencement 
of winter, and which is allowed to run its course, leaving the 
organ in an unhealthy condition and very obnoxious to other 
diseases. This inflammation is beyond the skill of the native 
practitioners, and sometimes destroys the sight in a few days. 
Another fruitful source of disease is the practice of the barbers 
of turning the lids over and clearing their surfaces of the mucus 
which may be lodged there. lie adds: “If the person’s eyes l>e 
examined after this process, they will be found to be very red 
* Vol. II.— 9 
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and irritated, and in process of time chronic conjunctivitis super' 
venes, which being considered proof of insufficient cleansing, 
the practice is persisted in, and the inner surface of the lid be- 
comes covered with granulations. In other cases it becomes 
indurated like thin parchment, and the tarsal cartilages contract 
and induce entropium.” Dense opacity of the cornea itself is 
frequently caused by this barberous practice, or constant pain 
and weeping ensues, both of which materially injure the sight, 
if the patient does not lose it. The practice of cleansing the 
ears in a similar way frequently results in their serious injury, 
and sometimes destruction. When the ill effect* of such treat- 
ment of these delicate organs must be plain to every observing 
person in his own case, it is strange that he should still allow the 
operation to be repeated. 

The physicians in charge of the missionary hospitals suc- 
cessfully established at so many cities in Eastern China have 
attended more to tumors, dislocations, wounds, and surgical 
cases, ophthalmic and cutaneous diseases, than to common clini- 
cal ailments. The hospitals here spoken ^f are little more than 
dispensaries, with a room or two for extreme or peculiarly in- 
teresting cases ; there is little visiting the natives at their own 
houses. 

Asthma, even in boys, is common at Amoy, and consump- 
tion at Canton and Chusan. Intermittent fevers prevail more 
or less wherever the cultivation of rice is carried on near vil- 
lages and towns. Elephantiasis is known between Shanghai and 
Canton, but in the southern provinces leprosy seems to exist as 
its equivalent. This loathsome disease is regarded by the 
Chinese as incurable and contagions. Lazar-houses«re provided 
for the residence of the infected, but as the allowance of poor 
patients is insufficient for their support, they go from street to 
street soliciting alms, to the great annoyance of every one. As 
soon as it appears in an individual, he is immediately separated 
from his family and driven forth an outcast, to herd with others 
similarly affected, and get his living from precarious charity. 
The institution of lazarettoes is praiseworthy, but they fail of 
affording relief on account of the mismanagement and peculation 
of those who have their supervision ; and those who cannot get 
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in are obliged to live in a village set apart for them north of 
the city. Lepers can intermarry among themselves, but on 
account of poverty and other causes they do not often do so, 
and the hardships of their lot soon end their days. This dis- 
ease will probably exist among the Chinese until houses are 
built more above the ground, better ventilation of cities and 
improvement in diet are adopted, when it will disappear as it 
has in Southern Europe. 

Diseases of an inflammatory nature are not so fatal or rapid 
among the Chinese as Europeans, nor do consumptions carry 
off so large a proportion of the inhabitants as in the United 
States. Dyspepsia has been frequently treated ; it is ascribed 
by Dr. Ilepburn to the abundant use of salt provisions, pickled 
vegetables, and flsh, irregularity in eating, opium smoking, and 
immoderate use of tea ; though it may be questioned whether 
the two last reasons are more general and powerful at Amoy 
than Canton, where dyspepsia is comparatively rare. The sur- 
geons at the latter place have successfully treated hundreds of 
cases of stone, losing less than fifteen per cent, of all. Some of 
the patients were under ten years, and a few of the calculi 
weighed nearly half a pound. This malady is almost unknown 
in Northern China. The diseases which result from intemper- 
ate and licentious habits are not as violent in their effects as 
in countries where a greater use of animal food and higher liv- 
ing render the system more susceptible to the noxious conse- 
quences of the virus. 

The existence of tuihors and unnatural growths in great 
abundance and variety is satisfactorily accounted for by the in- 
ability of the native practitioners to remove them. Those which 
had a healthy growth increased until a morbid action super- 
vened, and consequently sometimes grew to an enormous size. 
A peasant named Hu Lu went to England in 1831 to have an 
abdominal tumor extirpated weighing about seventy pounds ; 
he died under the operation. No patients bear operations with 
more fortitude than the Chinese, and, owing to their lymphatic 
temperament, they are followed with less inflammation than is 
usual in European practice. Goitre is very common in the 
mountainous regions of the northern provinces ; Dr. Gillan es* 
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timatcd that nearly one-sixth of the inhabitants met in the vil- 
lages on the high land between Peking and Jeh ho were afflicted 
with this deformity, which, however, is said not to be so con- 
sidered by the villagers themselves. 

The Asiatic cholera has been’ a great scourge in China, but 
does not often become an epidemic anywhere, though sporadic 
cases constantly occur. It raged at Ningpo in May, 1820, and 
an intelligent native doctor informed Mr. Milne ’ that it was 
computed that ten thousand persons were carried off by it in 
the city and department of Ningpo during the summers of 
1820-23. In 1842 it prevailed at Amoy and Changchau and 
their vicinity ; more than a hundred deaths daily occurred at 
the former place for six or seven weeks. It raged violently at 
Hangchau in Chehkiang during the years 1821 and 1822, persons 
dropping down dead in the streets, or dying within an hour or 
two after the attack ; many myriads were computed to have 
fallen victims, and the native doctors, finding their remedies 
useless, gave up all treatment. It carried off multitudes in 
Shantung and Iviangsu during the same years, and was as fitful 
in its progress in China as in Europe, going, from one city to 
another, passing by towns apparently as obnoxious as those 
visited. The plague is said to have existed in Southern China 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, but it has not 
been heard of lately. 

Small-pox is a terrible seath, and although the practice and 
utility of vaccination have been known for fifty years past at 
Canton, its adoption is still limited even in that city. It was 
introduced in 1820 by Dr. Pearson, of the East India Company’s 
establishment, and native assistants were fully instructed by 
him in the practice. Vaccination has now extended over all 
the Eighteen Provinces, and the government has given its sanc- 
tion and assistance ; it is chiefly owing to the heedlessness of 
the people in not availing themselves of it in time that it has 
done no more to lessen the ravages of the disease. Where 
children were gratuitously vaccinated it was found almost im- 
possible to induce parents to bring them ; and when the chil- 


1 Chinese Repository, Vol. XII., p. 487. 
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dren had been vaccinated it was increasingly difficult to get 
them to return to allow the physician to see the result of the 
operation. Inoculation has long been practised by inserting 
a pledget in the nostrils containing the virus ; this mode is 
occasionally adopted in vaccination. The slovenly habits of 
the people, as well as insufficient protection and unwholesome 
food, give rise to many diseases of the skin, some of them in- 
curable. 

The science of medicine attracted very early attention, and 
there are numerous treatises on its various branches. But the 
search for the liquor of immortality and tljp philosopher's stone, 
with careful observations on the pulse as the leading tests of 
diseases, have led them astray from accurate diagnosis age after 
age. The common classification of diseases is under nine heads, 
viz., those which affect the pulse violently or feebly, those aris- 
ing from cold, female and cutaneous diseases, those needing 
acupuncture, and diseases of the eyes, the mouth and its parts, 
and the bones. A professor of each of these classes is attached 
to the imperial family, who is taken from the Medical College 
at Peking; but he has no greater advantages there than he 
could get in his own reading and practice. No museums of 
morbid or comparative anatomy exist in the country, nor are 
there any lectures or dissections ; and the routine which old 
custom lias sanctioned will go on until modern practice, now 
rapidly taking its place, wins its way. Section CCXCYII. of the 
code orders that “whenever an unskilful practitioner, in ad- 
ministering medicine or using the puncturing needle, proceeds 
contrary to the established forms, and thereby causes the death 
of a patient, *the magistrate shall call in other practitioners 
to examine the medicine or the wound, and if it appear that 
the injury done was unintentional, the practitioner shall then 
be treated according to the statute for accidental homicides, 
and shall not be any longer allowed to practise medicine. 
But if designedly he depart from the established forms, and 
deceives in his attempt to cure the malady in order to obtain 
property, then, according to its amount, he shall be treated 
as a thief ; and if death ensue from his malpractice, then, for 
having thus used medicine with intent to kill, he shall be 
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beheaded.” 1 This statute is seldom carried into execution, how- 
ever, and the doctors are allowed to kill and cure, secundum 
artem, as their patients give them the opportunity. 

Natural history, in its various brandies of geology, botany, 
zoology, etc., has received some attention, because the objects 
which come under it could not escape the notice of all the 
writers in Chinese literature. As sciences, however, none of 
them have an existence, and they are studied chiefly for their 
assistance in furnishing articles for the materia inedica of the 
native physician. To these persons nothing comes amiss, and, 
like the ingredients of the hubbling, bubbling caldron of Mac- 
beth's witches, the stranger it is the 1001*6 potent they think a 
dose will be ; in this particular they now act very much as the 
faculty did in England two centuries ago. It is to be regretted 
that their investigation should have taken such a direction, but 
the man of commanding influence has not yet arisen to direct 
their researches into nature and divert them from the marvel- 
lous and theoretical. On the whole, it may be said that in all 
departments of learning the Chinese are unscientific ; and that 
while they have collected a great variety of facts, invented 
many arts, and brought a few to a high degree of excellence, 
they have never pursued a single subject in a way calculated to 
lead them to a right understanding of it, or reached a proper 
classification of the information they possessed relating to it. 

1 Chinese Chrestomathy , Chap. XVI., pp. 497-582. Asiatic 8oc. Transact 
lions , Hongkong, Art. III., 1847 ; No. III., 1852, Art. III. Jour. JV. C. Br. It 
A. Soc ., No. I., 1854, and No. VI., 1869. W. Lockhart, Medical Mission- 
ary in China, 1861. Chinese Repository, passim. Porter Smith’s Contribu- 
tions to Chinese Materia Medico, Shanghai, 1871. Fltickiger & Hanbury, 
Pharmacographio , London, 1874. China Review, Vol. I., p. 176; Vol. III., 
p. 224. J. Dudgeon, Tht Diseases of China, Glasgow, 1877; id. in the Chi- 
nese Recorder, Vols. II., III., and IV., passim. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY OP CHINA. 

The history of the Chinese people has excited less attention 
among western scholars than it deserves, though in some re- 
spects no nation offers more claims to have its chronicles care- 
fully and fairly examined. The belief is generally entertained 
that their pretensions to antiquity are extravagant and ridicu- 
lous, and incompatible with the Mosaic chronology ; that they 
not only make the world to have existed myriads of years, but 
reckon the succession of their monarch6 far beyond the creation, 
and ascribe to them a longevity that carries its own confutation on 
its face. In consequence of this opinion, some have denied the 
credibility of native historians altogether, and the whole subject 
of the settlement and early progress of this ancient race has 
been considered beyond the reach, and almost unworthy the 
attempt, of sober investigation. This erroneous and hasty con- 
clusion is gradually giving way to a careful inquiry into those 
histories which show that the early records of the sons of Han 
contain much which is worthy of credence, and much more that 
is highly probable. A wide field is here opened for the re- 
searches of a fjibbon or a Niebuhr; for as long as we are desti- 
tute of a good history of China and its connections with other 
Asiatic nations, we shall not only be unable to form a correct 
opinion respecting the people, but shall lack many important 
data for a full illustration of the early history of the human 
race. It is easy to laud the early records of the Chinese to the 
skies, as French writers have done ; and it is quite as easy to 
cry them down as worthless — manufactured in after-ages to 
please the variety of their writers. The reputation both people 
and records have received is owing, in some measure, to this 
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undue laudation and depreciation, as well as to the intrinsic 
merits and defects of their histories. These, however, still 
mostly remain in their originals, and will require the united 
labors of many scholars to be fully brought to light and made 
a part of the world’s library. 

The enormous difficulties arising from the extent and tedious 
minuteness of native historians, coupled with the scarcity of 
translators competent or willing to undertake the labor of even 
such a resume of these works as will satisfy rational curiosity, 
are now being slowly overcome, both by Chinese and foreign 
students. These researches, it is to be earnestly hoped, will be 
rewarded by promoting a juster estimate in the minds of both 
classes of their relative positions among the nations of the 
earth. 

China, like other countries, has her mythological history, and 
it should be separated from the more recent and received, as 
her own historians regard it, as the fabrication of subsequent 
times. She also has her ancient history, whose earliest dates 
and events blend confusedly with the mythological, but gradu- 
ally grow more credible and distinct as they come down the 
stream of time to the beginning of modern history. The early 
accounts of every nation whose founding was anterior to the 
practice of making and preserving authentic records must 
necessarily be obscure and doubtful. What is applicable to the 
Chinese has been true of other ancient people: “national 
vanity and a love of the marvellous have influenced them all, 
and furnished materials for many tales, as soon as the spirit of 
investigation has supplanted that appetite for wonders which 
marks the infancy of nations as well as of individuals.” The 
ignorance of the “ art preservative of all arts ” will greatly ex- 
plain the subsequent record of the wonderful, without suppos- 
ing that the infancy of nations partook of the same traits of 
weakness and credulity as that of individuals. There is neither 
space nor time in this work to' give the details concerning the 
history and succession of dynasties that have swayed the Middle 
Kingdom, for to one not specially engaged in their examina- 
tion their recital is proverbially dry ; the array of uncouth 
names destitute of lasting interest, and the absence of the charm 
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of association with western nations render them uninviting to 
the general reader. Some account of the leading events and 
changes is all that is necessary to explain what has been else- 
where incidentally referred to. 1 

Chinese historians have endeavored to explain the creation 
and origin of the world around them ; but, ignorant of the 
sublime fact that there is one Creator who upholds his works 
by the word of his power, they have invented various modes to 
account for it, and wearied themselves in theorizing and disput- 
ing with each other. One of them, Yangtsz’, remarks, in view 
of these conflicting suppositions : “ Who knows the affairs of 
remote antiquity, since no authentic records have come down to 
us ? lie who examines these stories will find it difficult to be- 
lieve them, and careful scrutiny will convince him that they are 
without foundation. In the primeval ages no historical records 
were kept. Why then, since the ancient books that described 
those times were burnt by Tsin, should we misrepresent those 
remote ages, and satisfy ourselves with vague fables ? How- 
ever, as everything except heaven and earth must have a cause, 
it is clear that they have always existed, and that cause pro- 
duced all sorts of men and beings, and endowed them with 
their various qualities. But it mu6t have been man who in the 
beginning produced all things on earth, and who may therefore 
be viewed as the lord, and from whom rulers derive their 
dignities.” 

This extract is not a bad example of Chinese writers and 
historians; a mixture of sense and nonsense, partially laying 
the foundation of a just argument, and ending with a tre- 
mendous non-sequitur, apparently satisfactory to themselves, 
but showing pretty, conclusively how little pains they take to 
gather facts and discuss their bearings. Some of these writers 
imagine that the world owes its existence to the retroactive 
agency of the dual powers yin and yang, which first formed 
the outline of the universe, and were themselves influenced by 

1 Among the works which will repay perusal on this topic are Mailla’s Ilitf 
toire de la Chine and Pauthier's Chine, in French, and Du Halde’s Histm'y , 
translated into English ; besides the briefer compilations of Murray, Grosier, 
Gutzlaff, Davis, and more recently of Boulger and Richthofen, Band I. 
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their own creations. One of the most sensible of their authors 
says: 

Heaven was formless, an utter chaos; the whole mass was nothing but 
confusion. Order was first produced in the pure ether, and out of it the 
universe came forth ; the universe produced air, and air the milky-way. When 
the pure male principle yang had been diluted, it formed the heavens; - the 
heavy and thick parts coagulated, and formed the earth. The refined par- 
ticles united very soon, but the union of the thick and heavy went on slowly ; 
therefore the heavens came into existence first, and the earth afterward. 
From the subtle essence of heaven and earth, the dual principles yin and yang 
were formed ; from their joint operation came the four seasons, and these 
putting forth their energies gave birth to all the products of the earth. The 
warm effluence of the yang being condensed, produced fire ; and the finest 
parts of fire formed the sun. The cold exhalations of the yin being likewise 
condensed, produced water ; and the finest parts of the watery substance formed 
the moon. By the seminal influence of the sun and moon, came the stars. 
Tli us heaven was adorned with the sun, moon, and stars ; the earth also re- 
ceived rain, rivers, and dust. 1 

But this acute explanation, like the notions of Hesiod among 
the Greeks, was too subtle for the common people ; they also 
wanted to personify and deify these powers and operations, but 
lacking the imaginative genius . and fine taste of the Greeks, 
their divine personages are outrageous and their ideal beings 
shapeless monsters. No creator is known or imagined who, 
like Bralim, lives in space, ineffable, formless ; but the first 
being, Pwanku, had the herculean task to mould tho chaos 
which produced him and chisel out the eartlv that was to con- 
tain him. One legend is that “ the dual powers were fixed 
when the primeval chaos separated. Chaos is bubbling turbid 
water, which enclosed and mingled with the dual powers, like 
a chick in ovo, but when their offspring Pwanku appeared their 
distinctiveness and operations were apparent. Pwan means a 
4 basin/ referring to the 6hell of the egg ; ku means 4 solid,’ 4 to 
secure,’ intending to show how the first man Pwanku was 
hatched from the chaos by tl*e dual powers, and then settled 
and exhibited the arrangement of the causes which produced 
him.” 

The nationalists have penetrated furthest into the Daedalian 
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mystery of this cosmogony,' and they go on to show what 
Pwanku did and how he did it. They picture him holding a 
chisel and mallet m his hands, splitting and fashioning vast 
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masses of granite floating confusedly in space. Behind the 
openings his powerful hand lias made are seen the sun, moon, 
and stars, monuments of his stupendous labors ; at his right 

1 For the Buddhist notions of cosmography and creation, see Romusat, 
Milange* P&sthumts, pp. 65-181. 
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hand, inseparable companions of his toils, but whose generation 
is left in obscurity, stand the dragon, the phoenix, and the tor- 
toise, and sometimes the unicorn, divine types and progenitors 
with himself of the animal creation. His efforts were continued 
eighteen thousand years, and by small degrees he and his work 
increased ; the heavens rose, the earth spread out and thickened, 
and Pwanku grew in stature, six feet every day, till, his labors 
done, he died for the benefit of his handiwork. His head 
became mountains, his breath wind and clouds, and his voice 
thunder ; his limbs were changed into the four poles, his veins 
into rivers, his sinews into the undulations of the earth’s sur- 
face, and his flesh into fields ; his beard, like Berenice’s hair, 
was turned into stars, his skin and hair into herbs and trees, 
and his teeth, bones, and marrow into metals, rocks, and precious 
stones ; his dropping sweat increased to rain, and lastly (nasoitur 
ridunJm mus) the insects which stuck to his body were trans- 
formed into people ! 

Such was Pwanku, and these were his works. But these 
grotesque myths afford none of the pleasing images and per- 
sonifications of Greek fable or Egyptian symbols ; they fatigue 
without entertaining, and only illustrate the childish imagina- 
tion of their authors. Pwanku was succeeded by three rulers 
of monstrous forms called the Celestial, Terrestrial, and Human 
sovereigns, impersonations of a trinity of powers, whose traces 
and influences run through Chinese philosophy, religion, and 
politics ; their acts and characters arc detailed with the utmost 
gravity, and more than Methusalean longevity allowed them to 
complete their plans. Their reigns continued eighteen thou- 
sand years (more or less according to the author qyoted), during 
which time good government commenced, men learned to eat 
and drink, the sexes united, sleep was invented, and other im- 
provements adopted. One would think, if the subjects of these 
wonderful beings were as long-lived, great perfection might 
have been attained in these and other useful arts ; but the mys- 
terious tortoise, companion of Pwanku, on whose carapace was 
written, in tadpole-headed characters, the history of the anterior 
world, did not survive, and their record has not come down. 
After them flourished two other monarchs, one of them called 
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Yu-chan, which means ‘having a nest,’ and the other Sui-jin, or 
‘ match-man.’ Whether the former invented nests for the abodes 
of his subjects, such as the Indians on the Orinoco have, is not 
stated ; but the latter brought down fire from, heaven for them 
to cook with, and became a second, or rather the first, Prome- 
theus. 

These fancies are gathered from a popular summary of 
knowledge, called the Coral Forest of Ancient Matters , and 
from the opening chapters of History Made Easy. A higher 
style of philosophizing is found in Chu Hi’s disquisition, from 
which an extract lias been given in Chapter XII. Another on 
Cosmogony will show that he comes no nearer to the great fact 
of creation than ancient western writers. 


In the beginning heaven and earth were just the light and dark air. This 
one air revolved, grinding round and round. When it ground quickly 
much sediment was compressed, which, having no means of exit, coagulated 
and formed the earth in the centre. The subtle portion of the air then 
became heaven and the sun, moon, and stars, which unceasingly revolve on 
the outside. The earth is in the centre and motionless ; it is not below the 
centre. 

Heaven revolving without ceasing, day and night also revolve, and hence 
the earth is exactly in the centre. If heaven should stand still for one mo- 
ment, then the earth must fall down ; but heaven revolves quickly, and hence 
much Bediment is coagulated in the centre. The earth is the sediment of the 
air ; and hence it is said, the light, pure air became heaven, the heavy, nuiddy 
air became earth. . . . 

At the beginning of heaven and earth, before chaos was divided, I think 
there were only two things — fire and water ; and the sediment of the water 
formed the earth. When one ascends a height and looks down, the crowd of 
hills resemble the waves of the sea in appearance : the water just flowed like 
this. I know not at what period it coagulated. At first it was very soft, but 
afterward it coagulated and became hard. One asked whether it resembled 
sand thrown up by the tide ? He replied, Just so ; the coarsest sediment of 
the water became earth, and the purest portion of the fire became wind, thunder, 
lightning, sun, and stars. . . . 

Before chaos was divided, the yin~ym\fo or light-dark air, was mixed up 
and dark, and when it divided the centre formed an enormous and most bril- 
liant opening, and the two i or principles were established. Shao Kang-tsieh 
considers one hundred and twenty-nine thousand six hundred years to be a 
//?//»//, or kalpa; then, before this period of one hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand six hundred years there was another opening and spreading out of the 
world ; and before that again, there was another like* the present ; so that mo- 
tion and rest, light and darkness, have no beginning. As little things shadow 
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forth great things, this may be illustrated by the revolutions of day and 
night. ... 

Kang- tsi eli says, Heaven rests upon form, and earth reclines upon air. 
The reason why he repeats this frequently, and does not deviate from the idea, 
is lest people should seek some other place beyond heaven and earth. There 
is nothing outside heaven and earth, and hence their form has limits, while 
their air has no limit. Because the air is extremely condensed, therefore it 
cau support the earth ; if it were not so the earth would fall down. 1 

A third belief respecting the position of the earth in the 
centre of the universe derives great strength in the opinion of 
intelligent natives from these speculations of Chu Hi. His 
theory considers the world to be a plane surface, straight, 
square, and large, measuring each way about 1,500 miles (5,600 
7£), and bounded on the four sides by the four seas. The sun 
is estimated to be about 4,000 miles from the earth. Another 
calculation made it 81,394 li> and a third 216,781J 1 % . 

One thing is observable in these fictions, characteristic of 
the Chinese at the present day : there is’ no hierarchy of gods 
brought in to rule and inhabit the world they made, no con- 
clave on Mt. Olympus, nor judgment of the mortal soul by 
Osiris ; no transfer of human love and hate, passions and hopes, 
to the powers above; all here is ascribed to disembodied agen- 
cies or principles, and their works are represented as moving on 
in quiet order. There is no religion, no imagination ; all is im- 
passible, passionless, uninteresting. It may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered of itself as sensible as the Greek or Egyptian mythology, 
if one looks for sense in such figments ; but it has not, as in the 
latter countries, been explained in sublime poetry, shadowed 
forth in gorgeous ritual and magnificent festivals, represented 
in exquisite sculptures, nor preserved in faultless, imposing 
fanes and temples, filled with ideal creations. For this reason 
it appears more in its true colors, and, when compared with 
theirs, “loses discountenanced and like folly shows” — at least to 
us, who can examine both and compare them with the truth. 

Their pure mythological history ends with the appearance of 
Fuh-lii, and their chronology has nothing to do with the long 
periods antecedent, varying from forty-five to five hundred 


1 Canon McClatchie’s Confucian Cosmogony , pp. 53-59. 
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thousand years. These periods are, however, a mere twinkling 
compared with the kulpas of the Hindus, whose highest era, 
called the Unspeakably Inexpressible, requires four million four 
hundred and fifty-six thousand four hundred and forty-eight 
cyphers following a unit to represent it. If the epoch of Fnh-hi 
could be ascertained with any probability by comparison with the 
histoiy of other nations, or with existing remains, it would tend 
not a little to settle some disputed chronological points in other 
countries ; but the isolation of the Chinese throughout their 
whole existence makes it nearly impossible to weave in the 
events of their history with those of other nations, by compar- 
ing and verifying them with biblical, Egyptian, or Persian 
annals. Perhaps further investigations in the vast regions of 
Eastern and Central Asia may bring to light corroborative testi- 
mony as striking and unexpected as the explorations in Mosul, 
Persepolis, and Thebes. 

The accession of Fnh-hi is placed in the Chinese annals b.o. 
2852, 1 and with him commences the period known among them 
as the “highest antiquity.” The weight of evidence which the 
later chronological examinations of Hales and Jackson have 
brought to bear against the common period of four thousand and 
four years prior to the Advent, is such as to cast great doubt over 
its authenticity, and lead to the adoption of a longer period in 
order to afford time for many occurrences, which otherwise would 
be crowded into too narrow a space. Chinese chronology, if it be 
allowed the least credit, strongly corroborates the results of Dr. 
Hales’ researches, and particularly so in the date of Fuh-liPs 
accession. This is not the place to discuss the respective claims 
of the two eras, but by reckoning, as he does, the creation to be 
five thousand four hundred and eleven years, and the deluge 
three thousand one hundred and fifty-five years, before the Ad- 
vent, we bring the commencement of ancient Chinese history 
three hundred and three years subsequent to the deluge, forty- 
seven before the death of IToali, and about three centuries 
before the confusion of tongues. If we suppose that the ante- 

1 Or 8322, according to Dr. Legge, whose date has been used elsewhere in 
this work, and has probably quite as much authority os the one above. 
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•liiuvians possessed a knowledge of the geography of the world, 
and that ]S r oali, regarding himself as the monarch of the whole, 
divided it among his descendants before his death, there is 
nothing improbable in the further supposition that the progen- 
itors of the black-haired race, and others of the house and 
lineage of Sliem, found their way from the valley of the 
Euphrates across the defiles and steppes of Central Asia, to the 
fertile plains of China before the end of the third diluvian cen- 
tury. Whether the surface of the world was the same after 
the cataclysm as before does not affect this point ; there was 
ample time for the multiplication of the species with the bless- 
ing promised by God, sufficient to form colonies, if there was 
time enough to increase to such a multitude as conspired to 
build the tower of Babel. 

The views of Dr. Leg ge, that the present Chinese descend 
from settlers who came through Central Asia along the Tarim 
Yalley and across the Desert into Kafisnh, about b.c. 2200, 
and settled around the elbow of the Yellow River, under the 
leadership of Yao, Shun, Yu, and others, are very reasonable. 
These settlers found the land at that time occupied with tribes, 
whom they partly merged with themselves or drove into moun- 
tain recesses in Ivweichau, where some of their descendants per- 
haps still remain. These earlier tribes may have furnished the 
names and reigns prior to Yao, and the later Chinese annalists 
incorporated them into their own histories, taking everything 
in early times as of course belonging to the li min, or i black- 
haired race.’ The lapse of a millennium between the Deluge 
and Yao allows plenty of time for several successive emigra- 
tions from Western and Central Asia into the#inviting plains 
of China, which, through the want of a written language or 
the destruction of records, have come down to us in misty, 
doubtful legends. 

Fuh-ln and his seven successors are stated to have reigned 
seven hundred and forty-seven years, averaging ninety-three 
each. Those who follow Usher consider these monarchs to be 
Chinese travesties of the eight antediluvian patriarchs; and 
Marquis d’Urban has gone so far as to write what lie calls the 
Antediluvian History of China, collecting all the notices his- 
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tory affords of their acts. The common chronology brings the 
deluge about thirteen years after the accession of Yao and the 
death of Shun (the last of the eight), b.c. 2205, or twenty-five 
years after the confusion of tongues. According to Hales, the 
last epoch is one hundred and twelve years before the call of 
Abraham, and these eight Chinese tnonarchs are therefore con- 
temporaries of the patriarchs who lived between Shem and 
Abraham, . commencing with Salah and ending with Nahor. 
The duration of their reigns, moreover, is such as would bear 
the same proportion to ages of five hundred years, which their 
contemporaries lived, as the present average of twenty and 
twenty-five years does to a life of sixty. The Assyrian tablets, 
deciphered by George Smith, contain a reference to the twenty- 
eighth century b.c., as the founding of that monarchy ; which 
is a notice of more value as a chronological epoch than any- 
thing in Chinese annals, indeed, and may help to countenance 
a date that had before been regarded as mythological. 

Supposing that the descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
knowing from their fathers and grandfather, that the void 
world was before them, began to colonize almost as soon as they 
began to form families, three centuries would not be too long a 
time for some of them to settle in China, perhaps offsetting 
from Elam and Assliur, and other descendants of Shem in 
Persia. The capital of Fuh-hi slightly indicates, it may be 
thought, their route through Central Asia across the Desert to 
Kiayii kwan in Kansuh, and then down the Yellow River to 
the Great Plain near Kaifung. But these suppositions are only 
by the way, as is also the suggestion that teaching of fishing 
and grazing, the regulation of times and seasons, cultivation of 
music, and establishment of government, etc., compare well 
enough with the duties that might reasonably be supposed to 
belong to the founder of a colony and his successors, and subse- 
quently ascribed to them as their own inventions. The long 
► period allotted to human life at that date would allow these 
arts and sciences to take root and their memory to remain in 
popular legends until subsequent historians incorporated them 
into their writings. The Chinese annalists fill up the reigns of 
these chiefs, down to the time of Yao, with a series of invem 
• Vol. II.— 10 
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tions and improvements in the arts of life and good government, 
sufficient to bring society to that degree of comfort and order they 
suppose consonant with the character of the monarchs. The 
earliest records of the Chinese correspond much too closely with 
their present character to receive full belief ; but they present an 
appearance of probability and naturalness not possessed by the 
early annals of Greece. No one contends for their credibility 
as history, but they are better than the Arabian Nights. 

The commencement of the sexagenary cycle 1 in the sixty- 
first year of Hwangtf s reign (or b.c. 2637), five hundred and 
eighteen years after the deluge, eighty-two years after the death 
of Arphaxad, and about that time before the confusion of 
tongues, is worthy of notice. The use of the ten horary characters 
applied to days in order to denote their chronological sequence 
dates from the reign of Yu in the twentieth century b.c., and 
there are other passages in the Shu King showing similar ap- 
plication. Sz’ma Tsien’s history now contains the first attempt 
to arrange the years in cycles of sixty ; but he cannot fairly be 
claimed as the inventor of this system. He might almost as 
well be regarded as the inventor of his whole annals , for all 
the materials out of wliich he compiled them have now per- 
ished except the canonical books. The mention of the indi- 
vidual Nao the Great, who invented it, and the odd date of its 
adoption in the middle of a reign, do not weaken the alleged 
date of its origin in the minds of tlipse who are inclined to take 
a statement of this kind on its own basis. 

Three reigns, averaging eighty years’ duration, intervened be- 
tween that of Hwangti and Yao, whose occupants were elected 
by the people, much as were Shemgar, Jephthah, and other 
judges in Israel, and probably exercised a similar sway. The 
reigns and characters of Yao and Shun have been immortalized 
by Confucius and Mencius ; whatever was their real history, 
those sages showed great sagacity in going back to those re- 
mote times for models and fixing upon a period neither fabu- 
lous nor certain, one which prevented alike the cavils of scepti- 
cism and the appearance of complete fabrication. 


1 Journal AMatique , Avril, 1836, p. 894. 
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A tremendous deluge occurred during the reign of Yao, b.c. 
2293, caused, it is said, by the overflowing of the rivers in the 
north of China. Those who place the Koacliic deluge b.c. 
2348 regard this as only a different version of that event ; 
Klaproth, who favors the Septuagint chronology, says that it is 
nearly synchronous with the deluge of Xisuthrus, b.c. 2297, a 
name derived, as is reasonably inferred by George Smith, from 
the Assyrian name Hasisadra, the ancient hero who survived 
the deluge. The record of this catastrophe in the Shu King is 
hardly applicable to an overwhelming flood : “ The Emperor 
said, Oh ! chief of the four mountains, destructive in their over- 
throw are the waters of the inundation. In their vast extent 
they embrace the mountains and overtop the hills, threatening 
the heavens with their floods, so that the inferior people groan 
and murmur. Is there a capable man to whom I can assign 
the correction of this calamity ? ” ' They presented Kwan as a 
proper man, but he showed his inefficiency in laboring nine 
years without success to drain off the waters. Yao was then 
advised to employ Shun, who called in Yu, a son of Kw&n, to 
liis aid, and the floods were assuaged by deepening the beds 
of the rivers and opening new channels. These slight notices 
hardly comport with a flood like the Noachic deluge, and are 
with much greater probability referred to an overflow or a 
change in the bed of the Yellow River from its present course 
into the Gulf of Pechele through Chihli northeast, to its re- 
cent one along the lowlands of Kiangsu. The weight of topo- 
graphical evidence, combined with the strong chronological 
argument, the discussions in council said to have taken place 
regarding the* disaster, and the time which elapsed before the 
region was drained, all pre-snppose and indicate a partial inun- 
dation, and strengthen the assumption that no traces of the 
Deluge exist in the histories of the Chinese. In our view of 
the chronology of the Bible, as compared with the Chinese, it 
requires a far greater constraint upon these records to bring 
them to refer to that event, than to suppose they allude to a 
local disaster not beyond the power of remedy. 


4 Legge’s Shu King , p. 24, Hongkong, 1867. 
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The series of chieftains down to the accession of Yu may 
here be recapitulated. The entirely fabulous period ends with 
Sui-jin, and legendary history commences with Fuli-hi, who 
with four of his successors (Nos. 2, 3, 7, and 8) are commonly 
known as the Five Sovereigns. Their names and reigns are as 
follows : 


Names. 

Yearn 

reigned. 

Began 

B.C. 

Fuli-hi 

115 

2852 

Shinnimg . . 

140 

2737 

Hwangti . . . 

100 

2697 

Shauhau . . 

84 

2597 

Chwenhiih . 

78 

2513 

Kuli 

78 

2435 

Yao 

102 

2357 

Shun 

50 ; 

2255 


Other Brents. 


The Deluge, B.c. 3155. 

Death of Noah, b.c. 2805. 

Death of Arphaxad, 2715. 

Death of Shem, 2555. 

Rise of Egyptian monarchy, 2450. 
Rise of Babylonian “ 2300. 

i Abraham’s birth, 2153. 


The records in the Shu King of Yao, Shun, and Yu the 
Great (b.c. 2205) are longer than those of any other persons 
who lived prior to Abraham. The chronicle represents the 
merits of Yu to have been first exhibited in reducing the 
waters and dividing the country into nine regions, and as he 
had assisted Shun in his government during his lifetime, he 
was unanimously called to the vacant dignity, and became the 
founder of the Hia dynasty. Allowing that the records of 
these times and people are brief and disjointed, and many 
things in them impossible to reconcile, still they are superior to 
the absurd tales describing the formation of some other ancient 
States, and should not be ridiculed as trivial or rejected as 
fabulous. The great advances made in settling .obscure points 
in early history, by the success in deciphering records brought 
to light in Western Asia, lead to more respect for what we 
possess in Eastern Asia, rather than to reject the fragmentary 
records remaining. No one regards them as trustworthy, like 
the clay tablets exhumed at Nineveh, but if Abraham found 
the Egyptians to be living under a regular government not one 
hundred and fifty years after this, and Damascus, Babylon, 
Erech, and other cities were then old, no one need be unwilling 
to give the Chinese a line of inonarclis, and a population quite 
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sufficient to hare deepened the channel of a rirer or raised 
dikes to restrain it. The glorious reigns and spotless charac- 
ters of these three sovereigns are looked upon by the Chinese 
with much the same feelings of veneration that the Jews re- 
gard their three patriarchs ; and to have had, or to have imagined, 
such progenitors and heroes is, to say the least, as much to their 
credit as the Achilles, Ulysses, and Romulus of the Greeks and 
Romans. A curious analogy can also be traced between the 
scheming Ulysses, warlike Romulus, and methodical Yao, and the 
subsequent character -of the three great nations they represent. 

Chinese historians supply many details regarding the conduct 
of Yu and Kieh Kwei, the first and last princes of the house of 
Hia, all the credible particulars of which are taken from the 
Book of Records and the Bamboo Annals . Dr. Legge candidly 
weighs the arguments in respect to the eclipse mentioned in the 
Yah Citing , and gives his opinion as to its authenticity, even 
if it cannot yet be certainly referred to the year n.c. 2154. One 
such authentic notice lends strength to the reception of many 
vague statements, which are more likely to be the relics of fuller 
documents long since lost than the fabrications of later writers, 
such as were the Decretals of Isidore in the Middle Ages. In 
giving a full translation of the Bamboo Books in the prolego- 
mena of the Shu King , Dr. Legge has shown one of the sources 
of ancient Chinese history outside of that work. There were 
many other works accessible to Sz’ma Tsien, nearly four cen- 
turies before they were discovered (a.d. 279), when lie wrote 
liis An?ials. Pan Ku gives a list of the various books recovered 
after the death of Tsin Chi Ilwangti, amounting in all to thir- 
teen thousand • two hundred and nineteen volumes or chapters 
contained in six hundred and twenty different works. Well 
does Pauthier speak of the inestimable value which a similar 
catalogue of the extant literature of Greece and Rome at that 
epoch (n.c. 100) would now be. 

One of the alleged records of the reign of Yu is an inscrip- 
tion traced on the rocks of Kau-lau shan, one of the peaks of 
Mount Hang in Hunan, relating to the inundation. It con- 
tains seventy-seven characters only, and Amiot, who regarded 
it as genuine, has given its sense as follows : 
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The venerable Emperor said, Oh I aid and councillor t Who will help me 
in administering my affairs ? The great and little islets (the inhabited places) 
even to their summits, the abodes of the beasts and birds, and all beings are 
widely inundated. Advise, send baok the waters, and raise the dikes. For a 
long time, I have quite forgotten my family ; I repose on the top of the moun- 
tain Yoh-lu. By prudence and my labors, I have moved the spirits ; I know 
not the hours, but repose myself only in my incessant labors. The mountains 
Hwa, Yoh, Tai, and Hftng, have been the beginning and end of my enter- 
prise ; when my labors were completed, I offered a thanksgiving saorifice at 
the solstice. My affliction has ceased ; the confusion in nature has disap- 
peared *, the deep currents coming from the south flow into the sea ; clothes 
can now be made, food can be prepared, all kingdoms will be at peace, and 
we can give ourselves to continual joy. 1 

Since Amiot’s time, however, further opportunities have of- 
fered for more thorough inquiry into this relic by foreigners, 
and the results of their researches, throw much doubt upon its 
authenticity, though they do not altogether destroy it. In the 
Introduction to the Shu King , Dr. Legge discusses the value 
of this tablet 'among other early records of that reign, and 
comes to the conclusion that it is a fabrication of the Hail 
dynasty, if not later. The poet Ilan Yu (a.d. 800) gave it 
wide notoriety by his verses about its location and nature ; but 
when he was there he could not find it on the peak, and cited 
only a Taoist priest as having seen it. More than three centu- 
ries afterward Chu Hi was equally unsuccessful, and his opinion 
that it was made by the priests of that sect has had much 
weight with his countrymen. It was not till one Ho Chi went 
to Mount Hang, about a.d. 1210, and took a copy of the inscrip- 
tion from the stone then in a Taoist temple, that it was 
actually seen; and not till about 1510, that Chang Ki-wan, 
another antiquary of Hunan province, published his copy in 
the form now generally accepted. In 1666 one Mao Tsang- 
kien again found the tablet on the summit of I\au-lau, but 
reached it with much difficulty by the help of ladders and 
hooks, and found it so broken that the inscription could not 
be made out. A reduced facsimile of Mao’s copy is given by 


1 Panthier, La Chin e 9 p. 53 ; J. Hager’s Inscription of Yu , Paris, 1802 ; 
Legge’s Shu Kiny, pp. 67-74 ; Transactions of tlu> N. C. Br. 7?. A. Soc., No. 
V., 1869, pp. 78-84 ; Journal AsiaUque , 1867, Tome X., pp. 197-387. 
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Dr. Legge, whose translation differs from Amiot’s in some 
particulars. 

I received (he words of the Emperor, saying, 44 Ah ! Associate helper, aiding 
noble 1 The islands and islets may now be ascended, tfuU were doors for the 
birds and beasts. You devoted your person to the great overflowings, and 
with the daybreak yon rose up. Long were you abroad, forgetting your 
family ; you lodged at the mountain’s foot as in a hall ; your wisdom schemed ; 
your body was broken ; your heart was all in a tremble. You went and 
sought to produce order and settlement. At Hwa, Yoh, Tai, and Hfcng, by 
adopting the principle of dividing the looters , your undertakings were com- 
pleted. With the remains of a taper, you offered your pure sacrifice. There 
were entanglement and obstruction, being swamped, and removals. The 
southern river flows on its course ; for ever is the provision of food made 
sure ; the myriad States enjoy repose ; the beasts and birds are for ever fled 
away.” 


The characters in which this tablet is written are of an ancient 
tadpole form, and so difficult to read that grave doubts exist as 
to their proper meaning — and even as to which of two or 
three forms is the correct one. Since the copy of Mao was 
taken, the Manchu scholar Kwan-w5n, when Governor-General 
of Liang Hu in 1868, erected a stone tablet at Wu-chang, in 
the Pavilion of the Yellow Stork, upon the eminence overlook- 
ing the Yangtsz’. This he regarded as a true copy of the 
authentic Yu Pai , or ‘ Tablet of Yu.’ A facsimile of this 
tablet, and of another rubbing from a stone now existing at the 
foot of Mount Hang (which is alleged to be an exact repro- 
duction of the original on its top), was published by W. H. 
Medhurst in the iY. C. Asiatic Society Journal for 1869. A 
comparison of these three will give the reader an idea of the 
difficulties ajid doubts attending the settlement of the credi- 
bility of this inscription. A living native writer quoted by Mr. 
Medhurst says that the earliest notice of the tablet is by Tsin 
Yung of the Tang dynasty, about a.d. 700, from which he in- 
fers that the people of the time of T3ng must have seen the 
rock and its inscription. He regards the latter as consisting of 
fairy characters, utterly unreadable, and therefore all attempts 
to decipher them as valueless and misleading. 

Amid so many conflicting opinions among native scholars, 
the verdict of foreigners may safely await further discoveries, 
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and the day when competent observers can examine these local* 
ities and tablets for themselves. Without exaggerating the 
importance and credibility of the Shu King and other ancient 
Chinese records, they can be received as the writings of a very 
remote period ; and while their claims to trustworthiness would 
be fortified if more intimations had been given of the manner 
in which they were kept during the long period antecedent to the 
era of Confucius, they still deserve a more respectful consider- 
ation than some modern writers are disposed to allow them. 
Por instance, Davis remarks : “ Yu is described as nine cubits in 
height, and it is stated that the skies rained gold in those days, 
which certainly (as Dr. Morrison observes) lessens the credit of 
the history of this period.” Now, without laying too much 
stress upon the record, or the objections against it, this height 
is but little more than that of Og of JBashan, even if we adopt 
the present length of the cubit fourteen and one-tentli inches, 
English ; and if kin 9 here called gold, be translated metal (which 
it can just as well be), it may be a notice of a meteoric shower of 
extraordinary duration. Let these venerable writings be in- 
vestigated in a candid, cautions manner, weighing their internal 
evidence, and comparing their notices of those remote periods 
as much as they can be with those of other nations, and they 
will illustrate ancient history and customs in no slight degree. 
Mr. Murray has given a synopsis from Mailla of what is re- 
corded of the Hia dynasty, which will fairly exhibit the matter 
of Chinese history. It is here introduced somewhat abridged, 
with dates inserted. 

The accession of Yu (b.c. 2205) forms a remarkable era in Chinese history. 
The throne, which hitherto had been more or less elective, became from tills 
period hereditary in the eldest son, with only those occasional and violent in- 
terruptions to which every despotic government is liable. The national an- 
nals, too, assume a more regular and authentic shape, the reigns of the 
sovereigns being at the same time reduced to a probable duration. 

Yu justly acquired a lasting veneration, but it was chiefly by his labors 
under his two predecessors. When he himself ascended the throne, age had 
already overtaken him ; still the lustre of his government was supported by 
able councillors, till it closed with his life at the end of seven years. Many of 
the grandees wished, according to former practice, to raise to the throne 
Pi-yih, his first minister, and a person of distinguished merit ; but regard for 
the father, in this case, was strengthened by the excellent qualities of his son 
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Kf, or Ti Ki (t.e., the Emperor Ki), and even Pi-yili insisted that the prinoe 
should be preferred (2197). His reign of nine years was only disturbed by the 
rebellion of a turbulent subject, and he was succeeded (2188) by his son, Tai 
Kang. But this youth was devoted to pleasure ; music, wine, and hunting 
entirely engrossed his attention. The Chinese, after enduring him for twenty- 
nine years, dethroned him (2159), and his brother, Chung Kang, was nomi- 
nated to succeed, and held the reins of government for thirteen years with a 
vigorous hand. He was followed by his son, Siang (2146), who, destitute of 
the energy his situation required, gave himself up to the advice of his minis- 
ter Yeh, and was by him, in connection with his accomplice, Hantsu, declared 
incapable of reigning. The usurper ruled for seven years, when he was 
killed ; and the rightful monaroh collected his adherents and gave battle to 
Hantsu and the son of Yeh in the endeavor to regain his throne. Siang was 
completely defeated, and lost both his crown and life ; the victors immediate- 
ly marched to the capital, and made so general a massacre of the family that 
they believed the name and race of Yu to be for ever extinguished. 

The Empress Min,. however, managed to escape, and lied to a remote city, 
where she brought forth a son, called Shau Kang ; and the better to conceal 
his origin, she employed him as a shepherd boy to tend flocks. Reports of 
the existence of such a youth, and his occupation, at length reached the ears 
of Hantsu, who sent orders to bring him, dead or alive. The royal widow then 
placed her son as under-cook in the household of a neighboring governor, 
where the lad soon distinguished himself by a spirit and temper so superior to 
this humble station, that the master’s suspicions were roused, and obliged him 
to disclose his name and birth. The officer, being devotedly attached to the 
house of Yu, not only kept the secret, but watched for an opportunity to re- 
instate him, and meanwhile gave him a small government in a secluded situa- 
tion, which he prudently administered. Yet he was more than thirty years 
old before the governor, by engaging other chiefs in his interest, could assemble 
such a force as might justify the attempt to make head against the usurper. 
The latter hastily assembled his troops and led them to the attack, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the young prince Chu himself; and Shan 
Kang, with his mother, returned with acclamations to the capital. His reign 
is reckoned to have been sixty-one years’ duration in the chronology of the 
time, which includes the usurpation of forty years of Hantsu. 

The country was ably governed by Shau Kang, and also by his son, Chu 
(2057), who ruled*for seventeen years ; but the succeeding sovereigns, in many 
instances, abandoned themselves to indolence and pleasure, and brought the 
kingly name into contempt. From Hwai to Kieh Kwei, a space of two hundred 
and twenty-two years, between li.c. 2040 and 1818, few records remain of the 
nine sovereigns, whoso bare names succeed each other in the annals. At length 
the throne was occupied by Kieh Kwei (1818), a prince who is represented as 
having, in connexion with his consort, Mei-lif, practised every kind of violence 
and extortion, in order to accumulate treasure, which they spent in unbridled 
voluptuousness. They formed a large pond of wine, deep enough to float a boat, 
at which three thousand men drank at once. It was surrounded, too, by pyramids 
of delicate viands, which no one, however, was allowed to tasto, till he had first 
intoxicated himself out of the lake. The drunken quarrels which ensued were 
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their favorite amusement. In the interior of the palace the vilest orgies were 
celebrated, and the venerable ministers, who attempted to remonstrate against 
these excesses, were either put to death or exiled. The people were at once 
indignant and grieyed at such crimes, which threatened the downfall of the 
dynasty ; and the discarded statesmen put themselves under the direction of 
the wise 1 Yin, and advised Chingtang, the ablest of their number, and a de- 
scendant of Hwangti, to assume the reins of government, assuring him of their 
support. He with reluctance yielded to their solicitations, and assembling a 
force marched against Kieh Kwei, who came out to meet him at the head of a 
numerous army, but fled from the contest on seeing the defection of his troops, 
and ended his days in despicable obscurity, after occupying the throne fifty- 
two years. 1 

Chinese annals are generally occupied in this way ; the Em- 
peror and his ministers fill the whole field of historic vision ; 
little is recorded of the condition, habits, arts, or occupations of 
the people, who are merely considered as attendants of the mon- 
arch, which is, in truth, a feature of the ancient records of 
nearly all countries and people. Monarchs controlled the chron- 
icles of their reigns, and their own vanity, as well as their ideas 
of government and authority led them to represent the people 
as a mere background to their own stately dignity and acts. 

The Sliang dynasty began b.c. 1766, or about one hundred and 
twenty years before the Exodus, and maintained an unequal sway 
over the feudal States composing the Empire for a period of six 
hundred and forty-four years. Its first monarch, Chingtang, or 
Tang the Successful, is described as having paid religious worship 
to Shangti, under which name, perhaps, the true God was 
intended. On account of a severe drought of seven years’ 
duration, this monarch is reported to have prayed, saying, 
“ I the child Li presume to use a dark colored victim, and 
announce to thee, O Shang-tien Ilao ( 4 High Heaven’s Ruler ’). 
Jfow there is a great drought, and it is right I should be held 
responsible for it. I do not know but that I have offended 
the powers above and below.” With regard to his own con- 
duct, he blamed himself in six particulars, and his words 
were not ended when the rain descended copiously. 

The fragmentary records of this dynasty contained in the 
Shu Kinfj are not so valuable to the student who wishes merely 

1 Hugh Murray, Chim 9 Vol. I., pp. 51-55 (edition of 1843). 
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to learn the succession, of uionarchs in those days, as to one who 
inquires what were the principles on which they ruled, what 
were the polity, the religion, the jurisdiction, and the checks of 
the Chinese government in those remote times. The regular 
records of those days will never be recovered, but the preser- 
vation of the bust two parts of the Shu King indicates their 
existence by fair inference, and encourages those who try to re- 
construct tiie early annals of China to give full value even to 
slight fragments. But these parts have been of great service to 
the people since they were written, in teaching them by precept 
and example on what the prosperity of a State was founded, and 
how their rulers could bring it to ruin. In these respects there 
are no ancient works outside of the Bible with which they can 
at all be compared. The later system of examination has given 
them an unparalleled influence in molding the national character 
of the Chinese. Of the eleven chapters now remaining all are 
occupied more or less with the relative duties of the prince and 
rulers, enforcing on each that the welfare of all was bound up 
with their faithfulness. One qnotation will give an idea of 
their instructions. “ Order your affairs by righteousness, order 
your heart by propriety, so shall you transmit a grand example 
to posterity. I have heard the saying, He who finds instructors 
for himself comes to the supreme dominion ; he who says that 
others are not equal to himself comes to ruin. He who likes to 
ask becomes enlarged ; he who uses only, himself becomes small. 
Oh 1 he who would take care for his end must be attentive to 
his beginning. There is establishment for the observers of pro- 
priety, and overthrow for the blinded and wantonly indifferent. 
To revere aqd honor the way of Heaven is the way ever to 
preserve the favoring regard of Heaven.” 1 

The clironides of the Shang dynasty, as gathered from the 
Bamboo Books and other later records, resemble those of the Hia 
in being little more than a mere succession of the names of the 
sovereigns, interspersed here and there with notices of some 
remarkable events in the natural and political world. Luxurious 
and despised princes alternate with vigorous and warlike ones 


* Part IV., Book II., Chap. IV., 8-9. 
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who commanded respect, and the condition of 'the State measura* 
bly corresponds with the character of the inonarchs, the feudal 
barons sometimes increasing in power and territory by encroach- 
ing on their neighbors, and then suffering a reduction from some 
new State. The names of twenty-eight princes are given, tlm 
accounts of whose reigns are indeed fuller than those of the 
dukes of Edom in Genesis, but their slight notices would be 
more interesting if the same confidence could be reposed in 
them. 

The bad sovereigns occupy more room in these fasti than the 
good ones, the palm of wickedness being given to Chau-sin, with 
whom the dynasty ended. The wars which broke out during 
this dynasty were numerous, but other events also find a place, 
though hardly anything which throws light on society or civil- 
ization. Droughts, famines, and other calamities were frequent 
and attended by dreadful omens and fearful sights ; this fancied 
correlation between natural casualties and political convulsions 
is a feature running through Chinese history, and grows out of 
the peculiar position of the monarch as the vicegerent of heav- 
en. The people seem to have looked for control and protec- 
tion more to their local masters than to their lord paramount, 
ranging themselves under their separate banners as they were 
bidden. The History Made Easy speaks of the twenty-fifth 
monarch, Wu-yih (b.c. 1198), as the most wicked of them all. 
“ Having made his images of clay in the shape of human beings, 
dignified them with the name of gods, overcome them at gam- 
bling, and set them aside in disgrace, he then, in order to com- 
plete his folly, made leathern bags and filled them with blood, 
and sent them up into the air, exclaiming, when \ns arrows hit 
them and the blood poured down, 4 1 have shot heaven,’ mean- 
ing, I have killed the gods.” 

The names of Chau-sin and Tan-ki are coupled with those 
of Kieh and Mi-hi of the Ilia dynasty, all of them synonymous 
in the Chinese annals for the acme of cruelty and licentiousness 
— as are those of Nero and Messalina in Roman history. Chau- 
sin is said one winter’s morning to have seen a few women 
walking barelegged on the banks of a stream collecting shell- 
fish, and ordered their legs to be cut oil, that he might see the 
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marrow of persons who could resist cold so fearlessly. The 
heart of one of his reprovers was also brought him, in order to 
see wherein it differed from that of cowardly ministers. The 
last Book of Shang contains the vain remonstrance of another 
of them, who tells his sovereign that his dynasty is in the con- 
dition of one crossing a large stream who can find neither ford 
nor bank. Many acts of this nature alienated the hearts of the 
people, until Wan wang, the leader of a State in the northwest 
of China, united the principal men against his misrule; but 
dying, bequeathed his crown and power to his 6011 , Wu wang. 
He gradually gathered his forces and met Chau-sin at the head 
of a great army at Muh, near the junction of the rivers Ki and 
Wei, north of the Yellow River in Ilonan, where the defeat of 
the tyrant was complete. Feeling the contempt he was held in, 
and the hopeless struggle before him, he fled to his palace and 
burned himself with all his treasures, like another Sardanapalus, 
though his immolation (in b.c. 1122) preceded the Assyrian’s by 
five centuries. 

Wn wang, the martial king, the founder of the Chau dynasty, 
his father, Wan wang, and his brother, Duke Chau, are among 
the most distinguished men of antiquity for their erudition, 
integrity, patriotism, and inventions. Wan wang, Prince of 
Chau, was prime minister to Tai-ting, the grandfather of Chau- 
sin, but was imprisoned for his fidelity. His son obtained his 
liberation, and the sayings and acts of both occupy about twenty 
books in Part Y. of the Shu King. Duke Chau survived his 
brother to become the director and support of his nephew ; his 
counsels, occupying a large part of the history, are /nil of wisdom 
and equity. Rook X. contains his warning advice about drunken- 
ness, which has been remarkably influential among his country- 
men ever since. No period of ancient Chinese history is more 
celebrated than that of the founding of this dynasty, chiefly 
because of the high character of its leading men, who were 
regarded by Confucius as the impersonations of everything wise 
and noble., Wu wang is represented as having invoked the 
assistance of Shangti in his designs, ,,nd, when he was success- 
ful, returned thanks and offered prayers and sacrifices. He 
removed the capital from the province of Honan to tire present 
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Si-ngan, in Shensi, where it remained for a long period. This 
prince committed a great political blunder in dividing the Em- 
pire into petty states, thus destroying the ancient pure monarchy, 
and leaving himself only a small portion of territory and power, 
which were quite insufficient, in the hands of a weak prince, to 
maintain either the state or authority due the ruling sovereign. 
The number of States at one time was one hundred and twenty- 
five, at another forty-one, and, in the time of Confucius, about 
six hundred years after the establishment of the dynasty, fifty- 
two, some of them large kingdoms. From about b.c. 700 the 
imperial name and power lost the allegiance and respect of the 
feudal princes, and gradually became contemptible. Its nominal 
sway extended over the country lying north of the Yangtsz’ 
kiang, the regions on the south being occupied by tribes of whom 
no intelligible record lias been preserved. 

The duration of the three dynasties, the Ilia, Shang, and 
Chau, comprises a long and obscure period in the history of the 
world, extending from b.c. 2205 to 249, from the time when 
Tcrah dwelt in Charran, and the sixteenth dynasty of Theban 
kings ruled in Egypt, down to the reigns of Antiochus Soter 
and Ptolemy Philadelphia and the translation of the Septuagint. 

I. — The IIia dynasty, founded by Yu the Great, existed four 
hundred and thirty-nine years, down to b.c. 1706, under seven- 
teen monarchs, the records of whose reigns are very brief. 
Among contemporary events of importance are the call of 
Abraham, in the year b.o. 2093, Jacob’s flight to Mesopotamia 
in 1916, Joseph’s elevation in Egypt in 1SS5, and his father’s 
arrival in I860. 

II. — The Shang dynasty began with Tang the Successful, 
and continued six hundred and forty-four years, under twenty- 
eight sovereigns, down to b.c. 1122. This period was char- 
acterized by wars among rival princes, and the power of the 
sovereign depended chiefly upon liis personal character. The 
principal contemporary events were the Exodus of the Israelites 
in 1648, their settlement in Palestine in 1608, judgeship of 
Othniel, 1564 ; of Deborah, 1406 ; of Gideon, 1359 ; of Sam- 
son, 1202; and death of Samuel in 1122. 

III. — 1 The Chau dynasty began with W\x wang, and con- 
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tinned for eight hundred and seventy-three years, under thirty- 
five monarchs, down to b.o. 249, the longest of any recorded in 
history. The sway of many of these was little more than 
nominal, and the feudal States increased or diminished, accord* 
ing to the vigor, of the monarch or the ambition of the princes. 
In b.c. 770 the capital was removed from Kao, near the River 
Wei in Shensi, to Lohyang, in the western part of Honan ; 
this divides the house into the Western and Eastern Chau. 
The contemporary events of these eight centuries are too 
numerous to particularize. The accession of Saul in 1110 ; of 
David, 1070 ; of Rehoboam, 990 ; taking of Troy, 1084 ; of 
Samaria, 719 ; of Jerusalem, 586 ; death of Nebuchadnezzar, 
561 ; accession of Cyrus and return of the Jews, 551 ; battle of 
Marathon, 490 ; accession of Alexander, 235 ; etc. The con- 
quest of Egypt by Alexander in 322 brought the thirty-first 
and last dynasty of her native kings to an end, the first of 
which had begun under Menes about b.c. 2715, or twenty-two 
years after the supposed accession of Shinnung. 

The absence of any great remains of human labor or art 
previous to the Great Wall, like the Pyramids, the Temple of 
Solomon, or the ruins and mounds in Syria, has led many to 
doubt the credibility of these early Chinese records. They as- 
cribe them to the invention of the historians of the Ilan dynasty, 
working up the scattered relics of their ancient books into a 
readable narrative, and therefore try to bring every statement 
to a critical test for which there are few facts. The analogies 
between the records in the Shu King and the Aryan myths 
are skilfully explained by Mr. Kingsuiill by re&rence to the 
meanings of tfie names of persons and places and titles, and a 
connection shown which has the merit at least of ingenuity and 
beauty. Almost the only actual known relic of these three 
dynasties is the series of ton stone drums (shih ku) now in the 
Confncian temple at Peking. They were discovered about a.d. 
600, in the environs of the ancient capital of the Chau dynasty, 
and have been kept in Peking since the year 1126. They are 
irregularly shaped pillars, from eighteen to thirty-five inches 
high and about twenty-eight inches across ; the inscriptions are 
much worn, but enough remains to show that they commemo- 
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rate a great hunt of Siien wang (b.c. 827) in the region where 
they were found. 1 

Among the feudal States under the house of Chau, that of 
Tsin, on the northwest, had long been the most powerful, occu- 
pying nearly a fifth of the country, and its inhabitants forming 
a tenth of the whole population. One of the princes, called 
Cliausiang wang, carried his encroachments into the acknowl- 
edged imperial possessions, and compelled its master, Tungchau 
kiun, the last monarch, to humble himself at his feet. Although, 
in fact, master of the whole Empire, he did not take the title, 
but left it to his son, Chwangsiang wang, who exterminated the 
blood royal and ended the Chau dynasty, yet lived only three 
years in possession of the supreme power. 

The son carried on his father’s successes until he had reduced 
all the petty States to liis sway. He then took the name of Chi 
Ilwangti ( 4 Emperor First ’) of the Tsin dynasty, and set himself 
to regulate his conquests and establish liis authority by secur- 
ing to his subjects a better government than had been experi- 
enced during the feudal times. lie divided the country into 
thirty-six provinces, over which he placed governors, and went 
throughout them all to see that no injustice was practised. 

This monarch, who lias been called the Napoleon of China, 
was one of those extraordinary men who turn the course of 
events and give an impress to subsequent ages ; Klaproth gives 
him a high character as a prince of energy and skill, but native 
historians detest his name and acts. It is recorded that at his 
new capital, iyenyang, on the banks of the Ilwai, he constructed 
a palace exactly like those of all the kings who had submitted 
to him, and ordered that all the precious furniture of each and 
those persons who had inhabited them should be transported to 
it, and everything rearranged. The whole occupied an immense 
space, and the various parts communicated with each other by 
a magnificent colonnade and gallery. lie made progresses 
through his dominions with a splendor hitherto unknown, ac- 
companied by officials and troops from all parts, thus making 

1 Journal of the N. C. Branch of R. A. Society, Vols. VII., p. 137 ; VIII., pp. 
23, 133. In the last paper, by Dr. Bnshell, translations and fac-similes of the 
inscriptions are given, with many historical notices. 
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the people interested in each other and consenting to his sway. 
He also built public edifices, opened roads and canals to facili- 
tate intercourse and trade between the various provinces, and 
repressed the incursions of the Huns, driving them into the wilds 
of Mongolia. In order to keep them out effectually, he con- 
ceived the idea of extending and uniting the 6hort walls which 
the princes of some of the Northern States had erected on their 
frontier into one grand wall, stretching across the Empire from 
the sea to the Desert. This gigantic undertaking was completed 
in ten years (b.c. 204), at a vast expense in men and material, 
and not until the family of its builder had been destroyed. 
This mode of protecting the country, when once well begun, 
probably commended itself to the nation. It is impossible, in- 
deed, to imagine otherwise how it could have been done, for 
the people were required to supply a quota of men from each 
place, feed and clothe them while at work, and continue this 
expense until their portion was built. No monarch could have 
maintained an army which could force his subjects against their 
will to do such a work or carry it on to completion after his 
death. It is one of the incidental proofs of a great population 
that so many laborers were found. However ineffectual it was 
to preserve his frontiers, it has made his name celebrated 
throughout the world, and his dynasty Tsin has given its name 
to China for all ages and nations. 1 

The vanity of the new monarch led him to endeavor to de- 
stroy all records written anterior to his own reign, that he might 
be by posterity regarded as the first Emperor of the Chinese 
race. Orders were issued that every book should be burned, 
and especially the writings of Confucius and Mencius, explana- 
tory of the Shu King upon the feudal States of Chau, whose 
remembrance he wished to blot out. This strange command 
was executed to such an extent that many of the Chinese literati 
believe that not a perfect copy of the classical works escaped 
destruction, and the texts were only recovered by rewriting 
them from the memories of old scholars, a mode of reproduction 


1 Pauthier, Ixt Chine , pp, 30, 221 ; Mem. cone, lea CJiinois, Tome III., p. 
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that does not appear so singular to a Chinese as it does to u& 
If the same literary tragedy should be re-enacted to-day, thou- 
sands of persons might easily be found in China who could re- 
write from memory the text and commentary of their nine 
classical works. “ Nevertheless,” as Klaproth remarks, “ they 
were not in fact all lost ; for in a country where writing is so 
common it was almost impossible that all the copies of works 
universally respected should be destroyed, especially at a time 
when the material on which they were written was very durable, 
being engraved with a stylet on bamboo tablets, or traced upon 
them with dark-colored varnish.” The destruction was no doubt 
as nearly complete as possible, and not only Were many works 
entirely destroyed, but a shade of doubt thereby thrown over 
the accuracy of others, and the records of the ancient dynasties 
rendered suspicious as well as incomplete. Not only were books 
sought after to be destroyed, but nearly five hundred literati 
were buried alive, in order that no one might remain to re- 
proach, in their writings, the Emperor First with having com- 
mitted so barbarous and insane an act. 

The dynasty of Tsin, set up in such cruelty and blood, did 
not long survive the death of its founder; his son was unable 
to maintain his rule over the half-subdued feudal chieftains, 
and after a nominal reign of seven years he was overcome by 
Liu Pang, a soldier of fortune, who, having been employed by 
one of the chiefs as commander of his forces, used them to sup- 
port his own authority when he had taken possession of the 
capital. Under the name of Kautsu he became the founder of 
the Han dynasty, and his accession is regarded as the commence- 
ment of modern Chinese history. The number and character 
of its heroes and literati are superior to most other periods, and 
to this day the term IIan-t8z\ or ‘ Sons of Ilan,’ is one of the 
favorite names by which the Chinese call themselves. 

The first fourteen princes of this dynasty reigned in Shensi, 
but Kwangwu removed the capital from Chang-an to Lohyang, 
as was done in the Chau dynasty seven centuries before, the old 
one being ruined. During the reign of Ping ti (or the ‘Em- 
peror Peace ’) the Prince of Peace, our Lord Jesus Christ, was 
born in Judea, a remarkable coincidence which has often 
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attracted notice. During the reign of Ming ti, a.d. 65, a depu- 
tation waq sent to India to obtain the sacred books and au- 
thorized teachers of Buddhism, which the Emperor intended to 
publicly introduce into China. This faith had already widely 
spread among his subjects, but henceforth it became the popular 
belief of the Chinese and extended eastward into Japan. This 
monarch and his successor, Chang ti, penetrated with their armies 
as far westward as the Caspian Sea, dividing and overcoming the 
various tribes on the coniines of the Desert and at the foot of the 
Tien slian, and extending the limits of the monarchy in that direc- 
tion farther than they are at present. The Chinese sway was 
maintained with varied success until toward the third century, 
and seems to have had a mollifying effect upon the nomads of 
those regions. In these distant expeditions the Chinese heard of 
the Romans, of whom their authors speak in the highest terms : 
“ Everything precious and admirable in all other countries,” say 
they, “comes from this land. Gold and silver monej' is coined 
there ; ten of silver are worth one of gold. Their merchants 
trade by sea with Persia and India, and gain ten for one in their 
traffic. They are simple and upright, and never have two prices 
for their goods ; grain is sold among them very cheap, and large 
sums are embarked in trade. Whenever ambassadors come to the 
frontiers they are provided with carriages to travel to the capital, 
and after their arrival a certain number of pieces of gold are fur- 
nished them for their expenses.” This description, so character- 
istic of the shop-keeping Chinese, may be compared to many 
accounts given of the Chinese themselves by western authors. 

Continuing the resume of dynasties in order — 

I Y. — The T^in dynasty is computed to end with Chwangsiang 
by the authors of the History Made Easy, and to have existed 
only three years, from b.c. 249 to 246. 

V. — The After Tsin dynasty is sometimes joined to the pre- 
ceding, but Chi Ilwangti regarded himself as the first monarch, 
and began a new house, which, however, lasted only forty-four 
years, from b.c. 246 to 202. The commotions in the farthest 
East during this period were not less destructive of life than 
the wars in Europe between the Carthaginians and Romans, and 
the Syrians, Greeks, and Egyptians. 
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VI., VII. The Han and Eastern Han dynasties. — Liu Pang 
took the title of Han for his dynasty, after the name of his 
principality, and his family swayed the Middle Kingdom from 
b.c. 202 to a.d. 22i, under twenty-six monarchs. The Han 
dynasty was the formative period of Chinese polity and institu- 
tions, and an instructive parallel can be drawn between the 
character and acts of the Emperors who reigned four hundred 
years in China, and the numerous consuls, dictators, and em- 
perors who governed the Roman Empire for the same period 
from the time of Seipio Africanus to Ileliogabalus. The foun- 
der of the Han is honored for having begun the system of com- 
petitive examinations for office, and his successors, WSn ti, 
Wu ti, and Kwang-wu, developed literature, commerce, arts, 
and good government to a degree unknown before anywhere in 
Asia. In the West the Romans became the great world power, 
and the advent of Christ and establishment of flis church within 
its borders only, render this period the turning epoch of prog- 
ress among mankind. 

The period between the overthrow of the Han dynasty, a.d. 
190, and the establishment of the Eastern Tsin, a.d. 317, is 
one of the most interesting in Chinese history, from the variety 
of characters which the troubles of the times developed. The 
distractions of this period are described in the History of the 
Three State % but this entertaining work cannot be regarded as 
much better than a historical novel. It has, however, like 
Scott’s stories, impressed the events and actors of those days 
upon the popular mind more than any history in the language. 

VIII. — The After II an dynasty began a.d. 211, and con- 
tinued forty-four years, under two princes, to a.d. 265. The 
country was divided into three principalities, called Wei, Wu, 
and Shuh. The first, under the son of Tsao Tsao, ruled the 
whole northern country at Lohyang, and was the most powerful 
of them for about forty years. The second, under Siun Kien, 
occupied the eastern provinces, from Shantung and the Yellow 
River down to the mountains of Fuhkien, holding his court at 
Xanking. The third, under Liu Pi, is regarded as the legiti- 
mate dynasty from his affinity with the Ilan ; he had his capi- 
tal at Chingtu fu, in Sz’chuen. 
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IX. — The Tsin dynasty was founded by Sz’ma Chao, a general 
in the employ of Hau of the last house, who seated himself on 
the throne of his master a.d. 265, the year of the latter’s death. 
His son, Sz’ma Yen, took his place and extended his power over 
the whole Empire by 280. The inroads of the Huns and internal 
commotions were fast reducing the people to barbarism. Four 
Emperors of this house held their sway at Lohyang during fifty- 
two years, till a.d. 317. The Huns maintained their sway in 
Shensi until a.d. 352, under the designations of the Han and 
Chau dynasties. It is related of Liu Tsung, one of this barbaric 
race, that he built a great palace at Chang-an, where he gathered 
a myriad of the first subjects of his kingdom and lived in 
luxury and magnificence quite unknown before in China. Among 
his attendants was a body-guard of elegantly dressed women, 
many of whom were good musicians, which accompanied him 
on his progresses. 

X. — The Eastern Tsin is the same house as the last, but 
Yuen ti having moved his capital in 317 from Lohyang to 
.Nanking, his successors are distinguished as the Eastern Tsin. 
Eleven princes reigned during a period of one hundred and 
three years, down to a.d. 420. Buddhism was the chief religion 
at this time, and the doctrines of Confucius were highly esteemed ; 
“ children of concubines, priests, old women, and nurses ad- 
ministered the government,” says the indignant annalist. At 
this period twelve independent and opposing kings struggled 
for the ascendency in China, and held their ephemeral courts in 
the north and west. It was at this time that Constantine moved 
the capital of the Roman Empire in 328, and the nations of 
northern Europe under Attila invaded Italy in 410. 

XL — The Sung, or Northern Sung dynasty, as it is often 
called to distinguish it from the XXIId dynasty (a.d. 970), is 
the first of the four dynasties known as the Nan-peli Chao , or 
‘ South-north dynasties,’ which preceded the Sui. It was founded 
by Liu Yu, who commanded the armies of Tsin, and gradually 
subdued all the opposing States. Displeased at the weakness 
of liis master, Ngan ti, he caused him to be strangled, and 
placed his brother, Kung ti, upon the throne, who, fearing a like 
fate, abdicated the empty crown, and Liu Yu became monarch 
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under the name of Kautsu, a.d. 420. Eight princes held the 
tlirone till a.d. 479, many of them monsters of cruelty, and soon 
cut off, when Siau Tau-ching, Duke of Tsi, the prime minister, 
recompensed them as their ancestor had those of Tsin. 

XII. Tsi dynasty. — The new monarch took the name of Ivau 
ti, or 6 High Emperor,’ but enjoyed his dignity only four years. 
Four princes succeeded him at Ranking, the last of whom, Ho 
ti, was besieged in his capital by a faithless minister, assisted 
by the prince of Liang, who overthrew the dynasty a.d. 502, 
after a duration of twenty-three years. 

XIII. Liang dynasty. — The first Emperor, Wu ti, reigned 
forty-eight years, and reduced most of his opponents ; his do- 
minions are described as being mostly south of the Yangtsz’ 
River, the Wei ruling the regions north of it. Wu ti did much 
to restore literature and the study of Confucius ; envoys from 
India and Persia also came to his court, and his just sway allowed 
the land to recruit. In his latter days • he was so great a de- 
votee of Buddhism that he retired to a monastery, like Charles 
V., but being persuaded to resume his crown, employed his time 
in teaching those doctrines to his assembled courtiers. Three 
successors occupied the throne, the last of whom, King ti, was 
killed a.d. 557, after surrendering himself, by the general of 
the troops, who then seized the crown. 

XIV. Ciiin dynasty. — Three brothers reigned most of the 
time this house held its sway. During this period and that of 
the three preceding families, the Ilunnish kingdom of Wei 
ruled the northern parts of China from a.d. 386 to 534, under 
eleven monarchs, when it was violently separated into the East- 
ern and Western Wei, and a third one called Chau, which ere 
long destroyed the last Wei at Chang-an and occupied northwest 
China. It is probable that the intercourse between China and 
other parts of Asia was more extensive and complete during 
the Wei dynasty than at any other period. Its sovereigns had 
preserved peaceful relations with their ancestral seats, and with 
the tribes beyond Lake Baikal and the Obi River to the North 
Sea. Trade seems to have flourished throughout the regions 
lying between the Caspian Sea and Corea, and the records of 
this period present accounts of the State in this vast tract to be 
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found nowhere else. One of these works referred to by Re- 
musat is the report of officers sent by Tai-wu during his reign 
to travel through his dominions (424-451) and give full accounts 
of them. 

One of the sovereigns of Chau, Wu ti (a.d. 561-572), had 
given his daughter in marriage to Yang Kien, the Prince of Sui, 
one of his ministers, who, gradually extending his influence, 
took possession of the throne of his master Tsing ti in 580. In 
a few years he restored order to a distracted land by bringing 
the several States under his sway and reuniting all China under 
his hand a.d. 589, after it had been divided nearly four cen- 
turies. 

XY. Sui dynasty. — The founder of this house has left an en- 
during name in Chinese annals by a survey of his dominions and 
division of them into interdependent chau y Jciun y and Men, with 
corresponding officers, an arrangement which has ever since 
existed. lie patronized letters and commerce, and tried to in- 
troduce the system of caste from India. After a vigorous reign 
of twenty-four years he was killed by his son Yang ti, who 
carried on his father’s plans, and during the fourteen years of 
his reign extended the frontiers through the Tarim Yalley and 
down to the Southern Ocean. Ills murder by one of his generals 
was the signal for several ambitious men to rise, but the Prince 
of Tang aided the son to rule for a year or two till he was re- 
moved, thus bringing the Sui dynasty to an end after thirty-nine 
years, but not before its two sovereigns had taught their subjects 
the benefits of an undivided swav. 

XVf. Tano dynasty. — This celebrated line of princes began 
its sway in. pejee, and during the two hundred and eighty -seven 
years (618 to 908) they held the throne China was probably the 
most civilized country on earth ; the darkest days of the West, 
when Europe was wrapped in the ignorance and degradation of 
the Middle Ages, formed the brightest era of the East. They 
exercised a humanizing effect on all the surrounding countries, 
and led their inhabitants to see the benefits and understand the 
management of a government where the laws were above the 
officers. The people along the southern coast were completely 
civilized and incorporated into the Chinese race, and mark the 
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change by always calling themselves Tang Jin, or ‘ Men of 
Tang.’ An interesting work on the trade and condition of 
China at this time is the Akhbar-a/rSyn oualrffind, or ‘ Obsei* 
vations on China and India,’ by two Arab travellers to those 
lands in the years 851 and 878, compiled by Abu Zaid and 
translated by Reinaud in 1845. 1 Li Shi-min, the son of Li Yuen 
the founder of this dynasty, may be regarded as the most ac- 
complished monarch in the Chinese annals — famed alike for his 
wisdom and nobleness, his conquests and good government, his 
temperance, cultivated tastes, and patronage of literary men. 
While still Prince of Tang he contributed greatly to his father’s 
elevation and to the extension of his sway over the regions of 
Central Asia. When the house of Tang was fully acknowl- 
edged, and the eleven rival States which had started up on the 
close of the house of Sui had been overcome, the capital was 
removed from Lohyang back to Chang-an, and everything done 
to compose the disordered country and reunite the distracted 
State under a regular and vigorous administration. Feeling 
himself unequal to all the cares of his great office, Li Yuen, 
known as lvan-tsu Shin Yao ti (lit. ‘High Progenitor, the Di- 
vine Yao Emperor’), resigned the yellow in favor of his son, 
who took the style of Citing bean ( ; Pure Observer ’) for his 
reign, though his posthumous title is Tai-tsung Wan-wu ti (‘ Our 
Exalted Ancestor, the Literary-Martial Emperor’), a.i>. 627, 
and still further extended his victorious arms. One of his first 
acts was to establish schools and institute a system of literary 
examinations ; he ordered a complete and accurate edition of 
all the classics to be published under the supervision of the 
most learned men in the Empire, and honored the memorv of 
Confucius with special ceremonies of respect. Extraordinary 
pains were taken to prepare and preserve the historical records 
of former days and draw up full annals of the recent dynasties ; 
these still await the examination of western scholars. 

Tie constructed a code of laws for the direction of his high 
officers in their judicial functions, and made progresses through 

1 Chinese Repository, Vol. I., p. 0 ; Reinaud, Relations den Voyages , 2 Vols., 
Paris, 1845. Yule, Cathay ami the Way Thither , Introd., p. cii. 
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his dominions to inspect the condition of the people. During 
his reign the limits of the Empire were extended over all the 
Turkish tribes lying west of Kansuh and south of the Tien 
slian as far as the Caspian Sea, which were placed under four 
satrapies or residences, those of Kuchc, Pisha or Khoten, II a* 
rasliar, and Kashgar, as their names are at present. West of the 
last many smaller tribes submitted and rendered a partial sub- 
jection to the Emperor, who arranged them into sixteen govern- 
ments under the management of a governor -general over their 
own chieftains. His frontiers reached from the borders of 
Persia, the Caspian Sea, and the Altai of the Kirgliis steppe, 
along those mountains to the north side of Gobi eastward to 
the Inner Hing-an. Sogdiana and part of Khorassan, and the 
Regions around the Ilindu-kusli, also obeyed him. The rulers 
of Nipal and Magadha or Bahar in India sent their salutations 
by their ambassadors, and the Greek Emperor Theodosius sent 
an envoy to Si-ngan in 643 carrying presents of rubies and 
emeralds, as did also the Persians. The Nestorian missionaries 
also presented themselves at court. Tai-tsung received them 
with respect, and heard them rehearse the leading tenets of 
their doctrine ; he ordered a temple to be erected at his capital, 
and had some of their sacred books translated for his examina- 
tion, though there is no evidence now remaining that any por- 
tion of the Bible was done into Chinese at this time. 

Near the close of his life Tai-tsung undertook an expedition 
against Corea, but the conquest of that country was completed 
by his son after his death. A sentiment has been preserved at 
this time of his life which he uttered to his sons while sailing 
on the River Wei : ‘‘ See, my children, the waves which float our 
fragile bark are able to submerge it in an instant ; know as- 
suredly that the people are like the waves, and the Emperor like 
this fragile bark.” During Iiis reign his life was attempted 
several times, once by his own son, but he was preserved from 
these attacks, and died after a reign of twenty-three years, 
deeply lamented by a grateful people. The Chinese accounts 
state that the foreign envoys resident at his court cut off their 
hair, some of them disfigured their faces, bled themselves, and 
sprinkled the blood around the bier in testimony of their grief. 
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Whatever may have been the truth in this respect, many proofs 
exist of the distinguished character of this monarch, and that 
the high reputation he enjoyed during his lifetime was a just 
tribute to his excellences, lie will favorably compare with 
Akbar, Marcus Aurelius, and Kanglu, or with Charlemagne and 
Ilarun A1 Kaschid, who came to their thrones in the next cen- 
tury. 

Tai-tsung was succeeded by his son Kau-tsung, whose indolent 
imbecility appeared the more despicable after his fathers vigor, 
but his reign fills a large place in Chinese history, from the ex- 
traordinary career of his Empress, Wu Tsili-tien, or Wu liao 
(‘ Empress Wu ’) as she is called, who by her blandishments ob- 
tained entire control over him. The character of this woman 
has, no doubt, suffered much from the bad reputation native* 
historians have given her, but enough can be gathered from 
their accounts to show that with all her cruelty she understood 
how to maintain the authority of the crown, repress foreign in- 
vasions, quell domestic sedition, and provide for the wants of 
the people. Introduced to the harem of Tai-tsung at the age uf 
fourteen, she was sent at his death to the retreat where all his 

women were condemned for the rest of their davs to honorable 

* 

imprisonment. While a member of the palace Kau-tsung hail 
been charmed with her appearance, and, having seen her atone 
of the state ceremonies connected with the ancestral worship, ■ 
brought her back to the palace. II is queen, Wang-shi, also 
favored liis attentions in orde^ to draw them off from another 
rival, but Wu Tsih-tien soon obtaining entire sway over the 
monarch, united both women against her ; she managed to 
fill the principal offices with her friends, and .by a series of 
manoeuvres supplanted each in turn and became Empress. One- 
means she took to excite suspicion against Wang-shi was, on 
occasion of the birth of her first child, after the Empress had 
virited it and before Kau-tsung came ill to see his offspring, to 
strangle it and charge the crime upon her Majesty, which led 
to her trial, degradation, and imprisonment, and ere long to her 
death. 

As soon as she became Empress (in 655), Wu began gradually 
to assume more and more authority, until, long before the Em* 
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peror’e death in 684, she engrossed the whole management of 
affairs, and at his demise openly assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, which she wielded for twenty-one years with no weak 
hand. Her generals extended the limits of the Empire, and her 
officers carried into effect her orders to alleviate the miseries of 
the people. Her cruelty vented itself in the murder of all 
who opposed her will, even to her own sons and relatives ; and 
her pride was rather exhibited than gratified by her assuming the 
titles of Queen of Heaven, Holy and Divine Ruler, Holy Mother, 
and Divine Sovereign. When she was disabled by age her son, 
Chung-sung, supported by some of the first men of the land, 
asserted his claim to the throne, and by a palace conspiracy suc- 
ceeded in .removing her to her own apartments, where she died 
•aged eighty-one years. Her character has been blackened in 
native histories and popular tales, and her conduct held up as 
an additional evidence of the evil of allowing women to meddle 
with governments.’ 

A race of twenty monarchs swayed the sceptre of the house 
of Tang, but after the demise of the Empress Wu Tsili-tien 
none of them equalled Tai-tsung, and the Tang dynasty at last 
succumbed to ambitious ministers lording over its imbecile 
sovereigns. In the reign of Ilinen-tsung, about the year 722, 
the population of the Fifteen Provinces is said to have been 
52,884,818. The last three or four Emperors exhibited the usual 
marks of a declining house — eunuchs or favorites promoted by 
them swayed the realm and dissipated its resources. At last, 
Li Tsden-chung, a general of Chau-tsung, whom he had aided 
in quelling the eunuchs in 904, rose against his master, destroyed 
him, and compelled his son, Chau-siuen ti, to abdicate, a.i>. 907. 

XYII. After Liang dynasty. — The destruction of the famous 
dynasty loosened the bonds of all government, and nine sepa- 
rate kings struggled for its provinces, some of whom, as Apki 
over the Kitan in the north-east, succeeded in founding kingdoms. 
The Prince of Liang, the new Emperor, was unable to extend 
liis sway beyond the provinces of Honan and Shantung. After 

1 Chinese Repository, Vol. III., p. 548 ; Canton Miscellany, No. 4, 1831, pp 
246 ff. 
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a short reign of six years lie was killed by his brother, Liang 
Chu-tien, who, on his part, fell under the attack of a Turkish 
general, and ended this dynasty, a.d. 923, after a duration of 
sixteen years. 

X VIII. After Tang dynasty. — The conqueror called himself 
Chwang-tsung, and his dynasty Tang, as if in continuation of 
that line of princes, but this mode of securing popularity was 
unsuccessful. Like Pertinax, Aurelian, and others of the Ro- 
man emperors, he was killed by his troops, who chose a succes- 
sor, and his grandson, unable to resist his enemies, burned him- 
self in his palace, a.d. 936, thus ending the weak dynasty after 
thirteen years of struggle. 

XIX. After Tsin dynasty. — The Kitan or Tartars of Liau- 
tung, who had assisted in the overthrow of the last dynasty,, 
compelled the new monarch to subsidize them at his accession, 
a.d. 936, by ceding to them sixteen cities in Qliihli, and promis- 
ing an annual tribute of three hundred thousand pieces of silk. 
This disgraceful submission has ever since stigmatized Tien-fuh 
(‘ Heavenly Happiness ’) in the eyes of native historians. His 
nephew who succeeded him is known as Chuli ti (the ‘ Oarried- 
away Emperor ’), and was removed in 947 by those who put 
him on the throne, thus ending the meanest house which ever 
swayed the black-haired people. 

XX. Afikr IIan dynasty. — The Tartars now endeavored to 
subdue the whole country, but were repulsed by Liu Chi-yuen, 
a loyal general who assumed the yellow in 947, and called his 
dynasty after the renowned house of IIan ; he and his son held 
sway four years, till a.d. 951, and then were cut off. 

XXI. After Chau dynasty. — Ko Wei, the successful aspi- 
rant to the throne, maintained his seat, but died in three years, 
leaving his power to an adopted son, Shi-tsung, whose vigorous 
rule consolidated his still unsettled sway. His early death and 
the youth of his son decided his generals to bestow the sceptre 
upon the lately appointed tutor to the monarch, which closed 
the After Chau dynasty a.d. 960, after a brief duration of nine 
years. lie was honored with a title, and, like Richard Cromwell, 
allowed to live in quiet till his death in 973, a fact creditable to 
the new monarch. These short-lived houses between a.d. 907- 
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960 are known in Chinese history as the Wu ta% or ‘Five 
Dynasties.’ While they stniggled for supremacy in the valley 
of the Yellow liiver, the regions south and west were portioned 
among seven houses, who ruled them in a good degree of security. 
Fuhkien was held by the King of Min, and Kiangnan by the 
King of Wu ; the regions of Sz’chuen, Nganhwui, and Kansuh 
were held by generals of note in the service of Tang ; another 
general held Ivwangtung at Canton through two or three reigns ; 
and another exercised sway at Kingchau on the Yangtsz’ liiver. 
It is needless to mention them all. During this period Europe 
was distracted by the wars of the Normans and Saracens, and 
learning there was at a low ebb. 

XXII. — Sung dynasty began a.d. 970, and maintained its power 
over the whole Empire for one hundred and fifty-seven years, till 
a.d. 1127. The mode in which its founder, Chau Kwang-yun, was 
made head of the State, reminds one of the way in which the 
Praetorian guards sometimes elevated their chiefs to the throne of 
the Caesars. After the military leaders had decided upon their 
future sovereign they sent messengers to announce to him his new 
honor, who found him drunk, and “before he had time to reply 
the yellow robe was already thrown over his person.” At the 
close of his reign of seventeen years the provinces had mostly sub- 
mitted to his power at Kaif ung, but the two Tartar kingdoms of 
Liau and Ilia remained independent. This return to a central- 
ized government proves the unity of the Chinese people at this 
time in their own limits, as well as their inability to induce their 
neighbors to adopt the same system of government. The suc- 
cessors of Tai-tsu of Sung had a constant struggle for existence 
with their adversaries on the north and west, the Liau and Ilia, 
whose recent taste of power under the last two dynasties had 
shown them their opportunity. On the return of prosperity under 
his brother’s reign of twenty-two years, the former institutions 
and political divisions were restored throughout the southern half 
of the Empire ; good government was secured, aided by able 
generals and loyal ministers, and the rebels every where quelled. 
Ohin-tsung was the third sovereign, and his reign of forty-one 
years is the brightest portion of the house of Sung. The kings 
of Hia in Kansuh acknowledged themselves to be his tributaries, 
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but lie bought a cowardly peace witli the Liau on the north-east. 
During his reign and that of his son, Tin-tsung, a violent con- 
troversy arose among the literati and officials as to the best 
mode of conducting the government. Some of them, as Sz’ma 
Ivwang the historian, contended for the maintenance of the old 
principles of the sages. Others, of whom Wang Ngan-slii was the 
distinguished leader, advocated reform and change to the entire 
overthrow of existing institutions. For the first time in the his- 
tory of China, two political parties peacefully struggled for 
supremacy, each content to depend on argument and truth for 
the victory. The contest soon grew too bitter, however, and the 
accession of a new monarch, Shin-tsung, enabled Wang to dis- 
possess his opponents and manage State affairs as he pleased. 
After a trial of eight or ten years the voice of the nation restored 
the conservatives to power, and the radicals were banished be- 
yond the frontier. A discussion like this, involving all the 
cherished ideas of the Chinese, brought out deep and acute 
inquiry into the nature and uses of things generally, and the 
writers of this dynasty, at the head of whom was Chu Hi, 
made a lasting impression on the national mind. 

The two sons of Shin-tsung were unable to oppose the northern 
hordes of Liau and Ilia, except by setting a third aspirant against 
both. These were the Niu-chih or Ivin, 1 the ancestors of the 
present Manchus, who carried away Ilwui-tsung as a captive in 
1125, and his son too the next year, pillaging Lohyang and 
possessing theiflselves of the region north of the Yellow River. 
This closed the Northern Sung. The Kin established themselves 
at Peking in 1118, whence they were driven in 1235 by Genghis 
Khan, and fled back to the ancestral haunts on the Songari and 
Liau Rivers. 

XXIII. — Southern Sung dynasty forms part of the preceding, 
for Ivao-tsung, the brother of the last and ninth monarch of the 
weakened house of Northern Sung, seeing his capital in ruins, 
Hcd to Nanking, and soon after to the beautiful city of llang- 
chau on the eastern coast at the mouth of the Tsientang River. 

1 Two graves of the Kin monarchs exist on a hill west of Fangshan hien, 
fifty miles south-west of Peking ; they were repaired by Kanghi. Dr. Busliell 
visited them in 1870. 
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Nanking was pillaged by tlie Kin, but Hangchau was too far for 
them. It gradually grew in size and strength, and became a 
famous capital. Kao-tsung resigned in 1162, after a reign of 
thirty-six years, and survived his abdication twenty-four years. 
The next Emperor was Hiao-tsung, who also resigned the yellow 
to Kwang-t6ung, his son, and he again yielded it to his son Ning- 
tsung. This last, in his distress, called the rising Mongols into his 
service in 1228 to help against the Kin. The distance from the 
northern frontier, where the Mongols were flushed with their 
successes over the Tangouth of Hia at Ninghia in 1226, was too 
far for them to aid Ning-tsung at this time. He was, however, 
relieved from danger to himself, and the Mongols deferred their 
intentions for a few years. From this date for about fifty years 
the Sung grew weaker and weaker under the next five sover- 
eigns, until the last scion, Ti Ping, was drowned with some of 
his courtiers, one of whom, clasping him in his arms, jumped 
from the vessel, and ended their life, dignity, and dynasty to- 
gether. It had lasted one hundred and fifty-two years under 
nine monarchs, who showed less ability than those of Northern 
Sung, and were all much inferior as a whole to the house of Tang. 
Their patronage of letters and the arts of peace was unaccom- 
panied by the vigor of their predecessors, for they were unwill- 
ing to leave the capital and risk all at the head of their troops. 
It is the genius and philosophy of its scholars that has made the 
Sung one of the great dynasties of the Middle Kingdom. 

XXIV. — The Yuen dynasty was the first foreign sway to 
which the Sons of Han had submitted : their resistance to the 
army, which gradually overran the country, was weakened, how- 
ever, by treachgry and desultory tactics until the national spirit 
was frittered away. During the interval between the capture of 
Peking by Genghis and the final extinction of the Sung dynasty, 
the whole population had become somewhat accustomed to 
Mongol rule. Having no organized government of their own, 
these khans were content to allow the Chinese the full exercise 
of their own laws, if peace and taxation were duly upheld. 
Kublai had had ample opportunity to learn the character of his 
new subjects, and after the death of Mangu khan in 1260 and his 
own establishment at Peking in 1264, he in fifteen years brought 
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his vast dominions under a methodical sway and developed their 
resources more than ever. Though failing in his attempt to con- 
quer Japan, he enlarged elsewhere his vanishing frontiers during 
his life till they could neither be defined nor governed, llis 
patronage of merit and scholarship proves the good results of 
his tutelage in China, while the short-lived glory of his adminis- 
tration in other hands chiefly proved what good material he 
had to work with in China in comparison with his own race. 1 
lie was a vigorous and magnificent prince, and had, moreover, 
the advantage of having his acts and splendor related by Marco 
Polo — a chronicler worthy of his subject. The Grand Canal, 
which was deepened and lengthened during his reign, is a last- 
ing token of his sagacity and enlightened policy. An inter- 
esting monument of this dynasty, erected in 1345, is the gate- 
way in the Ku-yung kwan (pass) of the Great Wall north of 
Peking. Upon the interior of this arch is cut a Buddhist charm 
in six different kinds of character — Mongolian, Chinese, Oigour, 
antique Devanagari, Niu-chih, and Tibetan.’ 

After the Grand Khan's death the Mongols retained their 
power under the reign of Ching-tsung, or Timur khan, a grandson 
of Kublai, and W u-tsnng, or Genesck khan, 3 a nephew of the for- 
mer, but their successors met with opposition, or were destroyed 
i >y treachery. The offices were also filled with Mongols, without 
any regard to the former mode of conferring rank according 
to literary qualifications, and the native Chinese began to be 
thoroughly dissatisfied with a sway in which they had no part. 
The last and eleventh, named Ching-tsung, or Tolian-Timur, 
came to the throne at the age of thirteen, and gave himself up 
to pleasure, his eunuchs and ministers dividing the possessions 
and offices of the Chinese among themselves and their adherents. 
This conduct aroused his subjects, and Clm Yucn-ehang, a ple- 
beian by birth, and formerly a priest, raised the standard of 


’ See Remusat, Nonvcaux Melanges, Tomes I. f p. 427; II., pp. G4, 88, and 89 - 
97, for a series of notices concerning the Mongol generals and history. 

* Compare Wylie in the It. A. Sor. Jour Vol. V. (N.S.), p. 14 ; Fergusson, 
jfixt. fnd. and East, Architecture , p. 708 ; Yule’s Polo, I., pp. 28, 409. 

3 This should be Kaishau-kullnk khan, called Kai-sany in Chinese. Remusat, 
fcoummx Melanges, Tome II., pp. 1-4. 
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revolt, and finally expelled the Mongols, a.d. 1368, after a dura- 
tion of eighty-nine years. 1 

Like most of the preceding dynasties, the new one established 
itself on the misrule, luxury, and weakness of its predecessors ; 
the people submitted to a vigorous rule, as one which exhibited 
the true exposition of the decrees of Heaven, and upheld its 
laws and the harmony of the universe ; while a weak sovereign 
plainly evinced his usurpation of the “ divine utensil ” and un- 
fitness for the post by the disorders, famines, piracies, and 
insurrections which afflicted the mismanaged State, and which 
were all taken by ambitious leaders as evidences of a change in 
the choice of Heaven, and reasons for their carrying out the new 
selection which had fallen on them. Amid all the revolutions 
in China, none have been founded on principle ; they were mere 
mutations of masters, attended with more or less destruction of 
life, and no better appreciation of the rights of the subject or 
the powers of the rulers. Nor without some knowledge of the 
high obligations man owes his Maker and himself is it easy to 
see whence the sustaining motive of free religious and political 
institutions can be derived. 

XXY. The Ming, i.e ., ‘Bright dynasty.’ — The character of 
llungwu, as Chu Yuen-chang called his reign on his accession, 
has been well drawn by Bemusat, who accords him a high rank 
for the vigor and talents manifested in overcoming his ene- 
mies and cementing his power. lie established his capital 
at Nanking, or the ‘ Southern Capital,’ and after a reign of 
thirty years transmitted the sceptre to his grandson, Kienwan, 
a youth of sixteen. Yungloli, his son, dissatisfied with this ar- 
rangement, overcame his nephew and seized the crown after 
five years, and moved the capital back to Peking in 1403. This 
prince is distinguished for the code of laws framed under his 
auspices, which has, with some modifications and additions, 
ever since remained as the basis of the administration. During 
the reign of Kiahtsing the Portuguese came to China, and in that 
of Wanleih, about 1580, the Jesuits gained an entrance into the 

1 One of the causes of their easy overthrow is stated to have been the enor- 
mous robbery of the people by the lavish issue of paper money, whioh at last 
became worthless. 

• Vol. II.— 13 
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country. In liis time, too, the Niu-chih, or Kin, whom (Jen* 
ghis liad driven away in 1235, again became numerous aud 
troublesome, and took possession of the northern frontiers. 
The first chieftain of the Manchus who attained celebrity was 
Tienming, who in 1618 published a manifesto of his designs 
against the house of Ming, in which he announced to Heaven 
the seven things he was bound to revenge. These consisted of 
petty oppressions upon persons passing the frontiers, assisting 
his enemies, violating the oath aud treaty of peace entered intc 
between the two rulers, and killing his envoys. The fierce no- 
mad had already assumed the title of Emperor, and “ vowed to 
celebrate the funeral of his father with the slaughter of two 
hundred thousand Chinese.” Tienming overran the north-east- 
ern parts of China, and committed unsparing cruelties upon the 
people of Liautung, but died in 1627, before lie had satisfied 
liis revenge, leaving it and his army to his son Tientsung. 

The Chinese army fought bravely, though unsuccessfully, 
against the warlike Manchus, whose chief not only strove to 
subdue, but endeavored, by promises and largesses, to wiu the 
troops from their allegiance. The apparently audacious attempt 
of this small force to subdue the Chinese was assisted by nu- 
merous bodies of rebels, who, like wasps, sprung up in various 
parts of the country, the leaders of each asserting his claims to 
the throne, and all of them rendering their common country an 
easier prey to the invader. One of them, called Li Tsz’-ehing, 
attacked Peking, and the last Emperor Hwai-tsung, feeling that 
he had little to hope for after the loss of his capital, and had 
already estranged the affections of his subjects by his ill con- 
duct, first stabbed his daughter and then hung hknself, in 1643, 
and ended the house of Ming, after two hundred and seventy- 
six years. The usurper received the submission of most of the 
eastern provinces, but the Chinese general. "Wu San-kwei, in 
command of the army on the north, refused to acknowledge him, 
and, making peace with the Manchus, invoked the aid of Tsung- 
teh in asserting the cause of the rightful claimant to the throne. 
This was willingly agreed to, and the united army marched to 
Peking and speedily entered the capital, which the rebel chief 
had left a heap of ruins when he took away his booty. The 
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Manchus now declared themselves the rulers of the Empire, but 
their chief dying, his son Shunchi, who at the age of six sue* 
ceeded his father in 1644, is regarded as the first Emperor; 
liis unde, Aina-wang, ruled and reorganized the administration 
in his name. 

XXVI. The Tsing, 1 i.e., ‘ Pubk dynasty.’ — During the eigh- 
teen years he sat upon the throne Shunchi and his officers sub- 
dued most of the northern and central provinces, but the mar- 
itime regions of the south held out against the invaders, and 
one of the leaders, by means of his fleets, carried devastation 
along the whole coast. The spirit of resistance was in some 
parts crushed, and in others exasperated by an order for all 
Chinese to adopt as a sign of submission the Tartar mode of 
shaving the front of the head and braiding the hair in a long 
queue. Those who gave this order, as Davis remarks, must 
have felt themselves very strong before venturing so far upon 
the spirit of the conquered, and imposing an outward universal 
badge of surrender upon all classes of the people. “ Many are 
the changes which may be made in despotic countries, without 
the notice or even the knowledge of the larger portion of the 
community; but an entire alteration in the national costume 
affects every individual equally, from the highest to the lowest, 
and is perhaps of all others the most open and degrading mark 
of conquest.” This order was resisted by many, who chose to 
lose their heads rather than part with their hair, but the man- 
date was gradually enforced, and has now for about two centu- 
ries been one of the distinguishing*narks of a Chinese, though 
to this day the natives of Fulikien near the seaboard wear a 
kerchief around* their head to conceal it. The inhabitants of 
this province and of Kwangtnng held out the longest against 
the invaders, and a vivid account of their capture of Canton, 
November 26, 1650, where the adherents of the late dynasty had 
intrenched themselves, has been left us by Martini, an eye- 
witness. Some time after its subjugation a brave man, Ching 
Chi-lung, harassed them by his fleet; and his son, Ching 

1 For the origin of the Manohus see Klaproth, Memoire* tur I’Asie, Tome I., 
P-441. 
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Ching-kung, or Ivoxinga, molested the coast to such a degiee 
that the Emperor Kanglii, in 1665, ordered all the people to re- 
tire three leagues inland, in order to prevent this heroic man 
from reaching them. This command was generally obeyed, 
and affords an instance of the singular mixture of power and 
weakness seen in many parts of Chinese legislation; for it 
might be supposed that a government which could compel its 
maritime subjects to leave their houses and towns and go into 
the country at great loss, might have easily armed and equipped 
a fleet to have defended those towns and homes. Koxinga, 
finding himself unable to make any serious impression upon 
the stability of the new government, went to Formosa, drove 
the Dutch out of Zealandia, and made himself master of the 
island. 1 * * * * * 

Shuncki died in 1661 and was succeeded by his son Kanglii, 9 
who was eight years old at his accession, and remained under 
guardians till he was fourteen, when he assumed the reins of 
government, and swayed the power vested in his hands with a 
prudence, vigor, and success that have rendered him more cele- 
brated than almost any other Asiatic monarch. It was in 1661 
that Louis XIV. had assumed the sovereignty of France at about 
the same age, and for fifty-four years the reigns of these two 
monarclis ran parallel. During Kanglii’s unusually long reign 
of sixty-one years (the longest in Chinese annals, except Taimao 
of the Shang dynasty, b.c. 1637-1562), he extended his domin- 
ions to the borders of Kokand and Badakslian on the west, and 
to the confines of Tibet on the south-west, simplifying the ad- 
ministration and consolidating his power in every part of his 
vast dominions. To his regulations, perhaps, are mainly owing 
the unity and peace which the Empire has exhibited for more 
than a century, and which has produced the impression abroad 
of the unchangeableness of Chinese institutions and charac- 
ter. This may be ascribed, chiefly, to his indefatigable applica- 

1 Compare the interesting translation from a Chinese record of the capture 

of Fort Zealandia, by H. E. Hobson, Journal of N. C. Br. B. A. Society , No. 

XI., Art. I., 1870. 

* Remusat, Nouveaux Melangm, Tome II., pp. 21-44 ; Bouvet, Life of Kang* 

hi; Gutzlaff, Life of Kanghi, 
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tion to all affairs of State, to his judgment and penetration in 
the choice of officers, his economy in* regard to himself and 
liberal magnificence in everything that tended to the good of 
his dominions, and his sincere desire to promote the happiness 
of his people by a steady and vigorous execution of the laws 
and a continual watchfulness over the conduct of his high offi- 
cers. These qualities have perhaps been unduly extolled by 
his foreign friends and biographers, the Bomish missionaries, 
and if their expressions are taken in their strictest sense, as we 
understand them, they do elevate him too high. He is to be 
compared not with Alfred or William III. of England, Louis IX. 
or Henry IV. of France, and other European kings, but with 
other Chinese and Asiatic princes, few of whom equal him. 
The principal events of his long reign are the conquest of the 
Eleuths, and subjugation of several tribes lying on the north and 
south of the Tien slian ; an embassy across the Bussian Posses- 
sions in 1713 to the khan of the Tourgouth Tartars, prepara- 
tory to their return to the Chinese territory ; the settlement of 
the northern frontier between himself and the czar, of which 
(ierbillon has given a full account ; the survey of the Empire by 
the Bomish missionaries ; and the publication of a great the- 
saurus of the language. In many things he showed himself 
liberal toward foreigners, and the country was thrown open to 
their commerce for many years. 

His son Ynngching succeeded in 1722, and is regarded by 
many natives as superior to liis father. He endeavored to sup- 
press Christianity and restore the. ancient usages, which had 
somewhat fallen into desuetude during his father’s sway, and 
generally seems .to have held the sceptre to the benefit of his 
subjects. Yungchihg is regarded as an usurper, and is said to 
have changed the figure four to fourteen on the billet of nomi- 
nation, himself being the fourteenth son, and the fourth being 
absent in Mongolia, where he was soon after arrested and im- 
prisoned, and subsequently died in a palace near Peking; 
whether he was put to death or not is uncertain. Kienlnng suc- 
ceeded Y ungching in 1 736, and proved himself no unworthy 
descendant of his grandfather Rangin' ; like him he had the 
singular fortune to reign sixty years, and for most of that 
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period in peace. 1 * 3 Some local insurrections disturbed the general 
tranquillity, principally among the aborigines in Formosa and 
Kweichau, and in an unprovoked attack upon Birmah his armies 
sustained a signal defeat and were obliged to retreat. The in- 
cursions of the Nipalese into Tibet induced the Dalai Lama to 
apply to him for assistance, and in doing so he contrived to es- 
tablish a guardianship over the whole country, and place bodies 
of troops in all the important positions, so that in effect he 
annexed that vast region to his Empire, but continued the lamas 
in the internal administration. 

During his long reign Kienlung exhausted the resources of 
his Empire by building useless edifices and keeping up large 
armies. He received embassies from the Russians, Dutch, and 
English, by which the character of the Chinese and the nature of 
their country became better known to western nations. These 
embassies greatly strengthened the impression on the side of the 
Chinese of their superiority to all other nations, for they looked 
upon them as acknowledgments on the part of the governments 
who sent them of their allegiance to the court of Peking. The 
presents were regarded as tribute, the ambassadors as deputies 
from their masters to acknowledge the supremacy of the Em- 
peror, and the requests they made for trade as rather another form 
of receiving presents in return than a mutual arrangement for a 
trade equally beneficial to both. Kienlung abdicated the throne 
in favor of his fifth son and retired with the title of Supreme 
Emperor , while his son, Kiaking, had that of Emperor. 

The character of this prifice was dissolute and superstitious, 
and his reign of twenty-five years was much disturbed by secret 
combinations against the government and by insurrections* and 

1 His character and enthusiasm for literary pursuits merit, on the whole, the 
lines inscribed by the Roman Catholic missionaries beneath his portrait in the 
Jfemoirea cone . lea Chinois : 

Occupy sans relAche a touts les soins divers 
D*un gouvernement qu’on admire, 

Le plus grand potentat qui soit dans l’univers 
Et le meilleur lettrd qui soit dans son Empire. 

3 Among the most serious of these was the revolt of the Peh lien kiao. />/- 
Ire* fidiflsinte * , Tome III., pp. 201-208, 858, 870, etc. In 1780 the ladrones 
infested the southern coasts, lb., Tome II., p. 402. 
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pirates in and about the Empire. A conspiracy against him 
broke out in the palace in 1813, where he was for a time in 
some danger, but was rescued by the courage of his guard and 
family ; one of his sons, Mien-mng, was designated as his suc- 
cessor for his bravery on this occasion. A fleet of about six 
hundred piratical junks, under Cliing Yih and Chang Pan, in- 
fested the coasts of Kwangtung for several years, and were at 
last put down in 1810 by the provincial government taking 
advantage of internal dissensions between the leaders. The 
principal scene of the exploits of this fleet was the estuary of 
the Pearl River, whose numerous harbors and channels afforded 
shelter and escape to their vessels when pursued by the impe- 
rialists, while the towns upon the islands were plundered and 
the inhabitants killed if they resisted. The internal govern- 
ment of this audacious band was ascertained by two Englishmen, 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Glasspoole, who at different times fell into 
their hands and were obliged to accompany them in their ma- 
rauding expeditions. To so great a height did they proceed 
that the governor of Canton went to Macao to reside, and en- 
tered into some arrangements with the Portuguese for assistance 
in suppressing them. The piratical fleet was attacked and block- 
aded for ten days by the combined forces, but without much 
damage; there was little prospect of overcoming them had not 
rivalry between the two leaders gone so far as to result in a 
severe engagement and loss on both sides. The conquered pi- 
rate soon after made his peace with the government, and the 
victor shortly afterward followed the same course. The story 
of those disturbed times to this day affords a frequent subject 
for the tales ef old people in that region, and the same waters 
are still infested by the “ foam of the sea,’’ as the Chinese term 
these freebooters. 

v The reign of Kiaking ended in 1820 ; by the Emperor’s will 
his second son was appointed to succeed him, and took the style 
Taukwang. He exhibited more energy and justice than his 
father, and his efforts purified the administration by the per- 
sonal supervision taken of their leading members*. His reign 
was marked by many local insurrections and disasters in one 
quarter or another of his vast dominions. A rebellion in Tur- 
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kestan in 1S2S was attended with great cruelty and' treachery on 
the part of the Chinese, and its leader, Jehangir, was murdered, 
in violation of the most solemn promises. An insurrection in 
Formosa and a rising among the mountaineers of Kwangtung, 
in 1830-32, were put down more by money than by force, but 
as peace is both the end and evidence of good government in 
China, the authorities are not very particular how it is brought 
about. 

The rapid increase of opium-smoking among his people led 
to many efforts to restrain this vice by prohibitions, penalties, 
executions, and other means, but all in vain. The Emperor’s 
earnestness was stimulated by the death of his three eldest sons 
from its use, and the falling off of the revenue by smuggling 
the pernicious drug. In 1837-38 the collective opinion of the 
highest officials was taken after hearing their arguments for 
legalizing its importation ; it was resolved to seize the dealers in 
it. The acts of Commissioner Lin resulted in the war with 
Great Britain and the opening of China to an extended inter- 
course with other nations. Defeated in his honest efforts to 
protect his people against their bane, the Emperor still fulfilled 
Ills treaty obligations,' and died in 1850, just as the Tai-ping re- 
bellion broke out. 

His fourth son succeeded him under the style of Ilienfung, 
but without his father’s earnestness or vigor when the State 
required the highest qualities in its leader. The devastations 
of the rebels laid waste the southern half of the Empire, and 
their approach to Peking in 1853 was paralyzed by floods and 
want of supplies more than by the imperial troops. A second 
war with Great Britain, in 1858-60, completely broke down the 
seclusion of China, and at its conclusion an inglorious reign of 
eleven years ended at Jeh-ho in August, 1860. His only son 
succeeded to the throne at the age of five years, under the style 
of Tungchi ; the government being under the control of two 
Empress-regents and Prince Kung, his uncle. During his reign 
of twelve years the vigor of the new authorities succeeded in 
completely quelling the Tai-ping rebellion, destroying the Mo- 
hammedan rising in Yunnan and Kansuh, and opening up 
diplomatic intercourse with the Treaty Powers. Just as the 
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Emperor began to exercise liis authority, he died in January, 
1S75, without issue. The vacant “utensil” has been filled by 
the appointment of his cousin, a boy of four years, whose reign 
was styled Kwangsii. Affairs continue to be conducted by 
the same regency as before, now still more conversant with the 
new relations opening up with other lands. The real Empress- 
dowager, or Tung Rung, died April 18, 1881. 

So far as can be judged from the imperfect data of native 
historians of former days, compared with the observations of 
foreigners at present, there is little doubt that this enormous 
population has been better governed by the Manchus than under 
the princes of the Ming dynasty ; there has been more vigor in 
the administration of government and less palace favoritism 
and intrigue in the appointment of officers, more security of 
life and property from the exactions of local authorities, bands 
of robbers, or processes of law ; in a word, the Manchn sway 
has well developed the industry and resources of the country, 
of which the population, loyalty, and content of the people are 
the best evidences. 

The sovereigns of the Ming and Tsing dynasties, being more 
frequently mentioned in history than those of former princes, 
are here given, with the length of their reigns. For conven- 
ience of reference a table of the dynasties is appended, taken 
from the author’s Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language. 
In this list, compiled from a Chinese work (the Digest of the 
Reigns of Emperors and Kings), the Tsin and After Tsin dy- 
nasties are joined in one (No. 4), making a total of twenty-six 
dynasties.* 

The whole njimber of acknowledged sovereigns in the twenty- 
six dynasties, according to the received Chinese chronology, 
from Yu the Great to Kwangstl, is 238, or 246 commencing with 
Fuh-hi ; by including the names of some ursurpers and mori- 
bund claimants, the first number is increased to 250. From Yu 
tho Great to tb" accession of Kwangsii (b.o. 2205 to a.d. 1875) 
is 4,080 years, which gives to each dynasty a duration of 157 

■ Compare the Chtnese Chronological Tables by W. F. Mayers In N. C. Br- 
il. A. 8. Journal, No. TV., Art. VIII., 1867. 
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Kvroh Hiao, Miao Hifto, Began 

or or to 

Reigning Title. Temple Title. Reign. 

1. Hungwn . . | Taitsa 1868 

2. Kienwan. . i Kienwan tf ..... 1898 

8. Yungloh.. ; Taitsung ' 1408 

4. Hunghi... j Jintaung i 1425 

5. Siuentih .. ! Siuentsung 1486 

6. Chingtung 1 Yingtanng ..... 1486 

7. Kingtai. Kingti 1457 

8. Chinghwa. Hientaung 1465 I 

9. Hungohi . . Hiautaung 1488 

10. Chingtih.. Wutsong 1506 

11. Kiahtfiing. Shitsnng 1522 

12. Lungking. Muhtsung 1567 

18. Wanleih .. Shintsung 1578 

14. Taichang . Kwangtaung . . . 1620 

15. Tienki Hitsung 1621 

16. Taungching . Hwaitaung 1,028 

1 . Shunohi 1 ... Chang hwangti . 1644 

2. Kanghl ! Jin hwangti . . . 1662 

% Yungching. .( Hien hwangti..! 1733 

Kienlung . . . ; Shun hwangti . . : 1736 
j, Kiaking j Jui hwangti j 1796 

6. Taukwang. j Ching hwangti .! 1821 

7. Hienfung . . , i Hieu hwangti . . 1851 

3. Tungchi ... ' 1862 

0. Kwangsu 54 . . 1875 


Length 

of Contemporary Monarch*. 

Reign. 

80 Tamerlane. Riohard II. , Robert IL 

5 Manuel-Paleologus, Henry IV. of Eng. 
32 JameA I., Henry V., Martin V. 

1 j Amurath IL* Henry VI.. Charles VII. 

10 i Albert IL. Cosmo do Mediois. 

31 James II., Fred. III. of Aus., Nioh. V. 
8 Mahomet II. , Edward IV. , Sixtus IV. 

28 James IIL ,Ferd. and Isabella, Louis XL 
18 Bajaset IL, James IV.. Henry VH. 

16 James V., Henry VIII. Charles ,V. 

45 Solyznan II.,Maiy, Philip IL, Henry IL 

6 ! Selim IL, Elizabeth, Gregory IIL 
47 | James LJIenry IV., LouUXIII. 

1 I Othman IL, Philip IV., Gregory XV. 

7 1 Amurath IV., Charles I., Urban VIII. 
16 1 Innocent X., Frederick the Great. 

18 | Mahomet IV., Cromwell, Louis XIV. 
61 Charles IL, Clement IX.. Sobiesky. 

13 1 Mahomet V., George II.. Louis XV. 

60 ; Osman III. , George IIL , Clement XIV. 
25 Selim III., Napoleon. Fred. Wm. II. 

80 Mahmoud. George IV., Louis XVIII. 

11 j Mahmoud, Victoria, Louis XVIII. 

12 j Napoleon III., Alexander II. 


Dynasty. 


Number of Sovereigns. 


Shang 

Chau 

Tbui 

Han 

East Han . . . 
After Han . . 

Tsin 

, East Tsin . . 

Sung 

Tsi 1 

Liang j 

Chin ; 

Sui I 

Tang j 

After Liang. | 
After Tang . , 
After Tsin.. 
After Han..| 
After Chau .! 

Sung I 

South Sang.j 

Yuen 1 

Ming ' 

Tsmg } 


Seventeen, averaging 26 years to each mon- 
arch’s reign 

Twenty-eight, averaging 23 years 

Thirty- four, averaging 25# years 

Two, one reigning 87 years, the second 8 years. 

Fourteen, averaging 16# years 

Twelve, averaging 16V years 

Two, one reigning 2, tne other 41 years 

Four, averaging 14 V years 

Eleven, averaging about 9# years 

Eight, averaging 7# years 

Five, averaging 4 % years 

Four, one 48 years, and three together 7 yeara 

Five, averaging about 6# gears 

Three, one reigning 16, another 12, and another | 
2 years 

Twenty, averaging 14 # years 

Two, one 8 and one 7 years 

Four, averagings# years 

Two, one 7 ana one 3 years 

Two, one 3 years, another 1 year 

Three, averaging 8 years 

Nine, averaging 18# years 

Nine, averaging 17 years 

Nine, averaging 9# years 

Sixteen, averaging i7 years 

Eight up to 1875, averaging nearly 30 years . . 


Began. 

Ended. 

Duration, 

B.O. 

B.O. 


2205 

1766 

439 

1766 

1122 

644 

1122 

255 

867 

255 

206 

40 

206 

A.D. 25 

231 

A.D. 25 

221 

196 

221 

264 

43 

265 

322 

57 

323 

419 

106 

420, 

47S 

58 

479 

502 

23 

502 

556 

54 

• 557 

. 589 

32 

589 

619 

80 

620 

907 

287 

907 

923 

16 

023 

936 

13 

936 

946 

10 

947 

951 

4 

951 

960 

9 

960 

1127 

167 

1127 

1280 

153 

1280 

1368 

88 

1368 

1644 

1644 

276 


i Shunohi and the four following monarchs are named in Manchu, Chidzucldlmbukhd, Blkhe 
taifln, Khowaligasoun tob, Abkai wekbiyekhe, and Sslchunga fengchen, respectively. 

* Kwaogrt was born August 14, 1871. 
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years, and to each monarch an average of 17 \ years. From Wu 
Wang’s accession to Kwangstt is 2,997 years, giving an average 
of 125 years to a dynasty and 15 J to each sovereign. From the 
days of Menes in Egypt, b.o. 2719 to 831, Manetlio reckons 31 
dynasties and 378 kings, which is about 77 years to each family 
and 6J to each reign. In England the 34 sovereigns from 
'William I. to Victoria (a.d. 1066 to 1837) averaged 22| years 
each ; in Israel, the 23 kings from Saul to Zedekiah averaged 
22 years during a monarchy of 507 years. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 

As results must have their proportionate causes, one wishes 
to know what are the reasons for the remarkable duration of 
the Chinese people. Why have not their institutions fallen into 
decrepitude, and this race given place to others during the forty 
centuries it claims to have existed ? Is it owing to the geo- 
graphical isolation of the l&nd, which has prevented other 
nations easily reaching it ? Or have the language and literature 
unified and upheld the people whom they have taught ? Or, 
lastly, is it a religious belief and the power of a ruling class 
working together which has brought about the security and 
freedom now seen in this thrifty, industrious, and practical 
people ? Probably all these causes have conduced to this end, 
and our present object is to outline what seems to have been 
their mode of operation. 

The position of their country has tended to separate them 
from other Asiatic races, even from very early times. It com- 
pelled them to work out their own institutions without any 
hints or modifying interference from abroad. They seem, in 
fact, to have had no neighbors of knv importance until about 
the Christian era, up to which time they occupied chiefly the 
basin of the Yellow River, or the nine northern provinces as the 
Empire is now divided. Till about b.c. 2*20 feudal States covered 
this region, and their quarrels only ended by their subjection to 
Tsin Chi Hwangti, or the ‘Emperor First,’ whose strong hand 
molded the people as he led them to value security and yiel<f to 
just laws. He thus prepared the way for the Emperors Wan 
ti (b.c. 179-15(1) and Wn ti (b.c. 140-86), of the Han dynasty, 
to consolidate, during their long reigns of twenty-nine and fifty- 
four years, their schemes of good government. 
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The four northern provinces all lie on the Bouth-eastern dope 
of the vast plateau of Central Asia, the ascent to which is con- 
fined to a few passes, leading up five or six thousand feet through 
mountain defiles to the sterile, bleak plains of Gobi. This deso- 
late region has always given subsistence to wandering nomads, 
and enough to enable traders to cross its grassy wastes. When 
their numbers increased they burst their borders in periodical 
raids, ravaging and weakening those whom they were too few to 
conquer and too ignorant to govern. The Chinese were too un- 
warlike to keep these tribes in subjection for long, and never 
themselves colonized the region, though the attempt to ward off 
its perpetual menace to their safety, by building the Great Wall 
to bar out their enemies, proves how they had learned to dread 
them. Yet this desert waste has proved a better defense for 
China against armies coming from the basin of the Tarim 
River than the lofty mountains on its west did to ancient Persia 
and modern Russia. It was easier and more inviting for the 
Scythians, Iluns, Mongols, and Turks successively to push their 
arms westward, and China thereby remained intact, even when 
driven within her own borders. 

The western frontiers, between the Iviayu Pass- in Eansnh, 
at the extreme end of the Great Wall, leading across the coun- 
try south to the island of Hainan, are too wild and rough to be 
densely inhabited or easily crossed, so that the Chinese have 
always been unmolested in that direction. To invade the east- 
ern sides, now so exposed, the ancients had no fleets powerful 
enough to attack the Middle Kingdom ; and it is only within 
the present century that armies carried by steam have threat- 
ened her seaboard. 

The Chinese have, therefore, been shut out by their natural 
defenses from both the assaults and the trade of the dwellers in 
India, Tibet, and Central Asia, to that degree which would 
have materially modified their civilization. The external influ- 
ences which have molded them have been wholly religious, 
acting through the persistent labors of Buddhist missionaries 
from India. These zealous men came and went in a ceaseless 
stream for ten centuries, joining the caravans entering the north- 
western marts and ships trading at southern ports. 
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In addition to this geographical isolation, the language of 
the Chinese has tended still more to separate them intellectually 
from their fellow-men. It is not strange, indeed, that a sym- 
bolic form of writing should have arisen among them, for the 
Egyptians and Mexicans exhibit other fashions of ideographic 
writing, as well as its caprices and the difficulty of extending it. 
Hut its long-continued use by the Chinese is hardly less remark- 
able than the proof it gives of their independence of other 
people in mental and political relations. Outside nations did 
not care to study Chinese books through 6uch a medium, and 
its possessors had, without intending it, shut themselves out of 
easy interchange of thought. This shows that they could not 
have had much acquaintance in early times with any alphabetic 
writing like Sanscrit or Assyrian, for it is almost certain that, 
iu that case, they would soon have begun to alter their ideo- 
graphs into syllables and letters as the Egyptians did ; while 
tho manifest advantages of the phonetic over the symbolic 
principle would have gradually insured its triumph. In that 
case, however, the rivalries of feudal States would have resulted, 
as in Europe, in the formation of different languages, and per- 
haps prevented the growth of a great Chinese race. In Japan 
and Corea the struggle between symbols and sounds has long 
existed, and two written languages, the Chinese and a derived 
demotic, are now used side by side in each of those kingdoms. 

This isolation has had its disadvantageous effects on the 
people thus cut off from their fellows, but the results now seen 
could not otherwise have been attained. Their literaiy tenden- 
cies could never have attained the strength of an institution if 
they had been surrounded by more intelligent ‘nations; nor 
would they have filled the land to such a degree if they had 
been .forced to constantly defend themselves, or had imbibed 
the lust of conquest. Either of these conditions would probably 
have brought their own national life to a premature close. 

Isolation, however, is merely a potential factor in this ques- 
tion. It does not by itself account for that life nor furnish the 
reasons for its uniformity and endurance. These must bo 
sought for in the moral and social teachings of their sages and 
great rulers, who have been leaders and counsellors, and in the 
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character of the political institutions which have grown out of 
those teachings. A comparison of their national characteristics 
with those of other ancient and modem people shows four strik- 
ing contrasts and deductions. The Chinese may be regarded 
as the only pagan nation which has maintained democratic 
habits under a purely despotic theory of government. This 
government has respected the rights of its subjects by placing 
them under the protection of law, with its sanctions and tribu- 
nals, and making the sovereign amenable in the popular mind 
for the continuance of his sway to the approval of a higher 
Power able to punish him. Lastly, it has prevented the domina- 
tion of all feudal, hereditary, and priestly classes and interests by 
making the tenure of officers of government below the throne 
chiefly depend on their literary attainments. Not a trace of 
Judaistic, Assyrian, or Persian customs or dogmas appears in 
Chinese books in such definite form as to suggest a western 
origin. All i6 the indigenous outcome of native ideas and habits. 

The real religious belief and practices of a heathen people are 
hard to describe intelligibly to those who have not lived among 
them. Men naturally exercise much freedom of thought in such 
matters, and feel the authority of their fellow-men over their 
minds irksome to bear ; and though it is comparatively easy to 
depict their religious ceremonies and festivals, their real belief 
— that which constitutes their religion, their trust in danger and 
guide in doubt, their support in sorrow and hope for future re- 
ward — is not quickly examined nor easily described. The want 
of a well understood and acknowledged standard of doctrine, 
and the degree of latitude each one allows himself in his ob- 
servance of rites or belief in dogmas, tends to confuse the in- 
quirer ; while his own diverse views, his imperfect knowledge, 
and misapprehension of the effect which this tenet or that cere- 
mony has upon the heart of the worshipper, contribute still 
further to embarrass the subject. This, at least, is the case with 
the Chinese, and notwithstanding what has been written upon 
their religion, no one has very satisfactorily elucidated the true 
nature of their belief and the intent of their ritual. The reason 
is owing partly to the indefinite ideas of the people themselves 
upon the character of their ceremonies, and their consequent 
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inability to give a clear notion of them; partly also to the 
variety of observances found in distant parts of the country, and 
the discordant opinions entertained by those belonging to the 
same sect; so that what is seen in one district iB sometimes 
utterly unknown in the next province, and the opinions of one 
man are laughed at by another. 

Before proceeding with the present outline two negative fea- 
tnres of Chinese religion deserve to be noticed, which distinguish 
it from the faith of irfOst other heathen nations. These are 
the absence of human sacrifices and the non -deification of vice. 
The prevalence of human offerings in almost all ages of the 
world, and among nations of different degrees of civilization, not 
only widely separated in respect of situation and power, but 
flourishing in ages remote from each other, and having little or no 
mutual influence, has often been noticed. Human sacrifices are 
offered to this day in some parts of Asia, Africa, and Polynesia, 
which the extension of Christian instruction and power lias, it 
is to be hoped, greatly reduced and almost accomplished the ex- 
tinction of ; but no clear record of the sacrificial immolation of 
man by his fellow, “offering the fruit of his body for the 6in 
of his soul,” has been found in Chinese annals in such a shape 
as to carry the conviction that it formed part of the belief or 
practice of the people — although the Scythian custom of bury- 
ing the servants and horses of a deceased prince or chieftain 
with him was perhaps observed before the days of Confucius, 
and may have been occasionally done since his time. This fea- 
ture, negative though it be, stands in strong contrast with the 
appalling destruction of human life for religious reasons, still 
existing among the tribes of Western and Centfal Africa, and 
recorded a? having been sanctioned among Aztecs and Egyp- 
tians, Hindus and Carthaginians, and other ancient nations, not 
excepting Syrians and Jews, Greeks and Romans. 

The other, and still more remarkable trait of Chinese idolatry, 
is that there is no deification of sensuality, which, in the name 
of religion, could shield and countenance those licentious rites 
and orgies that enervated the minds of worshippers and polluted 
their hearts in so many other pagan countries. Ho Aphrodite 
or Lakshmi occurs in the list of Chinese goddesses ; no weeping 
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for Thamtmiz, no exposure in the temple of Mylitta or obscene 
rites of the Durga-puja, have ever been required or sanctioned 
by Chinese priests ; no nautcli girls as in Indian temples, or cour- 
tesans as at Corinth, are kept in their sacred buildings. Their 
speculations upon the dual powers of the yin and yang have never 
degenerated into the vile worship of the linga and yoni of the 
Hindus, or of Ainun-kem, as pictured on the ruins of Thebes. 
Although they are a licentious people in word and deed, the 
Chinese have not endeavored to lead the votaries of pleasure, 
falsely so called, further down the road of ruin, by making its 
path lie through a temple and trying to sanctify its acts by put- 
ting them under the protection of a goddess. Nor does their 
mythology teem with disgusting relations of the amours of 
their deities ; on the contrary, like the Romanists, they exalt and 
deify chastity and seclusion as a means of bringing the soul and 
body nearer to the highest excellence. Vice is, in a great 
degree, kept out of sight, as well as out of religion, and it may 
be safely said that no such significant sign as has been uncovered 
at Pompeii, with the inscription Hie habitat felicitas , was ever 
exhibited in a Chinese city. 

To these traits of Chinese character may be added the pre- 
servative features of their regard for parents and superiors and 
their general peaceful industry. If there be any connection 
between the former of these virtues and the promise attached 
to the fifth commandment, “ That thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” then the long dura- 
tion of the Chinese people and Empire is a stupendous monument 
of the good effects of even a partial obedience to the law of God, 
by those who. only had it inscribed on their hearts and not 
written in their hands. 

The last point in the Chinese polity which has had great influ- 
ence in preserving it is the religious beliefs recognized by the 
people and rulers. There are three sects (mn hiao\ which are 
usually called Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, or Ration- 
alism ; the first is a foreign term, and vaguely denotes the belief 
of the literati generally, including the State religion. These 
three sects do not interfere with each other, however, and a man 
may worship at a Buddhist shrine or join in a Taoist festival 
. Vol. n— 18 
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while he accepts all the tenets of Confucius and worships him 
on State occasions; much as a lawyer in England may attend a 
Quaker meeting or the Governor of a State in America may be 
a Methodist minister. In China there is no generic term for 
religion in its usual sense. The word hiao, which means ‘to 
teach,’ or ‘doctrines taught,’ is applied to all sects and associa- 
tions having a creed or ritual ; the ancestral worship is never 
called a hiao, for everybody observes that at home just as much 
as he obeys his parents ; it is a duty, not a sect. 

No religious system has been found among the Chinese which 
taught the doctrine of atonement by the shedding of blood ; an 
argument in favor of their antiquity. The State religion of 
China has had a remarkable history and antiquity, and, though 
modified somewhat during successive dynasties, has retained its 
main features during the past three thousand years. .The sim- 
plicity and purity of this worship have attracted the notice of 
many foreigners, who have disagreed on various points as to its 
nature and origin. Their discussions have brought out sundry 
most interesting details respecting it ; and whoever has visited 
the great Altar and Temple of Heaven at Peking, whore the 
Emperor and his courtiers worship, must have been impressed 
with its simple grandeur. What was the precise idea connected 
with the words tien, ‘heaven,’ and hwang tien, ‘imperial 
heaven,’ as they were used in ancient times, is a very difficult 
point to determine ; tile worship rendered to them was probably 
of a mixed sort, the material heavens being taken as the most 
sublime manifestation of the power of their Maker, whose 
character was then less obscured and unknown than in after 
times, when it degenerated to Sabianism. 

These discussions are not material to the present subject, and 
it is only needful to indicate the main results. The prime idea 
in this worship is that the Emperor is Tim-tsz', or ‘Son of 
Heaven,’ the codrdinate with Heaven and Earth, from whom he 
directly derives his right and power to rule on earth among 
mankind, the One Man who is their vicegerent and the third of 
the trinity (son teat) of Heaven, Earth, and Man. With these 
ideas of his exalted position, he claims the homage of all his 
fellow-men. He cannot properly devolve on any other mortal 
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his functions of thoir high priest to offer the oblations on the 
altars of Heaven and Earth at Peking at the two solstices. He 
is not, therefore, a despot by mere power, as other rulers are, 
but is so in the ordinance of nature, and the basis of his authority 
is divine. He is accountable personally to his two 6uperordinate 
powers for its record and result. If the people suffer from 
pestilence or famine he is at fault, and must atone by prayer, 
sacrifice, and reformation as a disobedient son. One defect in 
all human governments — a sense of responsibility on the part of 
rulers to the God who ordains the powers that be — has thus been 
partly met and supplied in China. It has really been a check, 
too, on their tyranny and extortion ; for the very books which 
contain this State ritual intimate the amenability of the sovereign 
to the Powers who appointed him to rule, and hint that the peo- 
ple will rise to vindicate themselves. The officials, too, all 
springing from the people, and knowing their feelings, hesitate 
to provoke a wrath which has swept away thousands of their 
number. 

The objects of State worship are chiefly things, although per- 
sons are also included. There are three grades of sacrifices, the 
great, medium , and inferior , the last collectively called kiun 
or ‘ the crowd of sacrifices.’ The objects to which the great 
sacrifices are offered are only four, viz.: tien, the heavenB or sky, 
called the imperial concave expanse ; ti, the earth, likewise 
dignified with the appellation imperial ; tax miao, or the great 
temple of ancestors, wherein the tablets of deceased inonarchs 
of this dynasty are placed ; and, lastly, the shie tsih , or gods of 
the land and grain, the special patrons of each dynasty. The 
tablets representing these four great objects are placed on an 
equality by the present monarchs, which is strong presumptive 
proof that by tien iB now meant the material heavens. 

The medium sacrifices are offered to nine objects: The sun, 
or “ great light,” the moon, or “ night light,” the manes of the 
emperors and kings of former dynasties, Confucius, the ancient 
patrons of agriculture and silk, the gods of heaven, earth, and 
the cyclic year. The first six have separate temples erected for 
their worship in Peking. The inferior herd of sacrifices are 
offered to the ancient patron of the healing art and the innu- 
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inerable spirits of deceased philanthropists, eminent statesmen, 
martyrs to virtue, etc.; clouds, rain, wind, and thunder'; the 
live celebrated mountains, four seas, and four rivers; famous 
hills, great watercourses, flags, trivise, gods of cannon, gates, 
queen goddess of earth, the north pole, and many other things. 
The State religion has been so far corrupted from its ancient 
simplicity, as given in the Shu King and Li Ki , as to include 
gods terrestrial and stellar, ghosts infernal, flags, and cannon, as 
well as idols and tablets, the effigies and mementoes of deified 
persons. 

The personages who assist the Emperor in his worship of the 
four superior objects, and perform most of the ceremonies, 
belong to the Imperial Clan and the Board of Bites; but while 
they go through with the ceremony, lie, as pontifex maximus, 
refuses to pay the same homage that he demands of all who 
approach him, and puts off these superior Bowers with three 
kneelings and nine profound bows. When he is ill, or in his 
minority, these services are all forborne, for they cannot properly 
be done by a substitute. When he worships Heaven he wears 
robes of a blue color, in allusion to the sky ; and when he wor- 
ships earth he puts on yellow to represent the clay of this 
earthly clod ; so, likewise, he wears red for the sun and pale 
white for the moon. The princes, nobles, and officers who assist 
are clad in their usual court dresses, but no priests or women 
are admitted. The worship of Yuenfi, the goddess of silk, is 
alone, as we have seen, conducted by the Empress and her court. 
The temple of the sun is east, and that of the moon west of the 
city, and at the equinoxes a regulus, or prince of the Imperial 
Clan, is commissioned to perform the requisite ceremonies and 
offer the appointed sacrifices. 

The winter solstice is the great day of this State worship. 
The Emperor goes from his palace the evening before, drawn 
by an elephant in his state car and escorted by about two thou- 
sand grandees, princes, musicians, and attendants, down to the 
Temple of Heaven. The cortege passes out by the southern 
road, reaching the Clung Yang Gate, opened only for his Ma- 
jesty’s use, and through it goes on two miles to the Tien Tan. 
He first repairs to the Chai Kung , or i Palace of Fasting/ 
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where he prepares himself by lonely meditation for his duty ; 
“ for the idea is that if there be not pious thoughts in his 
mind the spirits of the unseen will not come to the sacrifice.” 
To assist him he looks at a copper statue, arrayed like a Taoist 
priest, whose mouth is covered by three fingers, denoting silence, 
while the other hand bears a tablet inscribed with ( Fast three 
days . 9 When the worship commences, and all the officiating 
attendants are in their places, the animals are killed, and as the 
odor of their burning flesh ascends to convey the sacrifice to the 
gods, the Emperor begins tile rite, and is directed at every step 
by the masters of ceremonies. The worship to Heaven is at 
midnight, and the numerous poles around the great altar, and 
the fires in the furnaces shedding their glare over the marble 
terraces and richly dressed assembly, render this solemnity most 
striking . 1 

The hierophants in this worship of nature, so lauded by some 
infidels, are required to prepare themselves for the occasion by 
fasting, ablutions, change of garments, separation from their 
wives and pleasurable scenes, and from the dead ; “ for sickness 
and death defile, while banqueting dissipates the mind and un- 
fits it for holding communion with the gods.” The sacrifices 
consist of calves, hares, deer, sheep, or pigs, and the offerings 
of silks, grain, jade, etc. No garlands are placed on the victim 
when its life is taken, nor is the blood sprinkled on any partic- 
ular spot or article. u The idea is that of a banquet ; and when 
a sacrifice is performed to the supreme spirit of Heaven, the 
honor paid is believed by the Chinese to be increased by invit- 
ing other guests. The Emperors invite their ancestors to sit at 
the banquet with Shangti. A father is to be honored as heaven, 
and a mother as earth. In no way could more perfect rever- 
ence be shown than in placing a father's tablet on the altar with 
that of Shangti.” To these remarks of Dr. Edkins explanatory 
of this union of the objects worshipped, it may be added that the 
Emperors regard their predecessors of every dynasty as still in- 
vested with power in Hades, and therefore invoke their blessing 
and presence by sacrifice and prayers. 


1 Compare the frontispiece of Volume I. ; also ibid., p. 76. 
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The statutes annex ‘penalties of fines or blows in various de- 
grees of punishment in case of informality or neglect, but “in 
these penalties there is not the least allusion to any displeasure 
of the things or beings worshipped ; there is nothing to be 
feared but man’s wrath — nothing but a forfeiture or a fine.” 
Heavier chastisement, however, awaits any of the common peo- 
ple or the unauthorized who should presume to state their 
wants to high Heaven or worship these objects of imperial 
adoration; strangulation or banishmept, according to the de- 
merits of the case, would be their retribution. The igwobile 
vulgus may worship stocks and stones in almost any form they 
please, but deatli awaits them if they attempt to join the Son 
of Heaven, the Vicegerent of Heaven and Earth, in his adora- 
tions to the supposed sources of his power . 1 

In his capacity of Vicegerent, High Priest, and Mediator be- 
tween his subjects and the higher Powers, there are many points 
of similarity between the assumptions of tile Emperor and of 
the Pope at Rome. The idea the Chinese have of heaven 
seems to be pantheistic, and in worshipping heaven, earth, and 
terrestrial gods they mean to include and propitiate all supe- 
rior powers. If, as seems probable, the original idea of Shangti , 
as it can be imperfectly gleaned from early records, was that of 
a supreme Intelligence, it has since been lost. Of this worship, 
the effects in China upon the nation have been both positive 
and negative. One of the negative influences has been to dwarf 
the State hierarchy to a complete nullity— to prevent the growtli 
of a class which could or did use the power of the monarchy 
to strengthen its, own hold upon the people as their religious 
advisers, and on the government as a necessary aid to its effi- 
ciency. 

The High Priests of China love power and adulation too well 
to share this worship with their subjects, and in engrossing it 
entirely they have escaped the political evils of a powerful hie- 
rarchy and the people the combined oppressiops of a church 

1 Chinese "Repository , Vol. III., pp. 49-58. Dr. J. Edkins, Religions of Chino, 
Chap. II. ; this chapter, on Imperial Worship, gives a good account of these cere 
monies. Legge’s Notions of the Chinese concerning God and Spirits , pp. 23-30j 
41-43, for the forms of prayer used. 
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and State. We have seen that the popular rights which are 
so plainly taught in the classics have been inculcated and perpet- 
uated by the common school education ; we shall soon see, more- 
over, that the ancestral worship could not admit the interference 
of priest,’ altar, or sacrifice outside of the door-posts. Yet it is 
probable that all combined would have been too weak to resist 
the seductive influence of a hierarchy in some form, if it had not 
been that the Emperor himself would yield his own unapproach- 
able grandeur to no man. . Being everything in his own person, 
it is too tpuch to expect 'that he is going to vacate or reduce his 
prerogative, surrender his right to make or degrade gods of eveiy 
kind for his subjects to worship, weaken his own prestige, or mor- 
tify the pride of his fellow-worshippers, the high ministers of 
State. The chains of caste woven in India, the fetters of the In- 
quisition forged in Spain, the silly rites practised by the augurs 
in old Borne, or the horrid cruelties and vile worship once seen, 
in Egypt and Syria — in each case done under the sanction of the 
State — have all been wanting along the Yellow Kiver, and 
spread none of their evils to hamper the rule of law in China. 

This State religion is, therefore, a splendid and wonderful 
pageant ; but it can no more be called the religion of the Chi- 
nese than the teachings of Socrates could be termed the faith 
of the Greeks. It is, however, intimately connected with the 
Ju Mao, or ‘ Sect of the Learned,’ commonly called Confucian- 
ists by foreigners, because all its memberfe and priests are 
learned men who venerate the classical writings. It is some- 
what inappropriate to designate the Ju kiao a religious sect, or 
regard it otherwise than as a comprehensive term for those who 
adopt the writings of Confucius and Clin Hi and their disci- 
ples. The word ju denotes one of the literati, and was first 
adopted a.d. 1150, as an appellation for those who followed 
the speculations of Chu Hi regarding the tai Mh , or ‘Great 
Extreme.’ This author’s comments on the classics and his 
metaphysical writings have had greater influence on his coun- 
trymen than those of any other person except Confucius and 
Mencius; whose works, indeed, are received according to his 
explanations. 

The remarks of Confucius upon religious subjects were very 
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few ; he never taught the duty of man to any higher power than 
the head of the State or family, though he supposed himself 
commissioned by heaven to restore the doctrine and usages of 
the ancient kings. Hq admitted that he did not understand 
much about the gods ; that they were beyond and above the 
comprehension of man ; and that the obligations of man lay 
rather in doing his duty to his relatives and society than in wor- 
shipping spirits unknown. “Not knowing even life,” said he, 
“ how can we know death ? ” and when his disciples asked him 
in his last illness whom he would sacrifice to, he said he had 
already worshipped. Clm Ili resolved the few and obscure ref- 
erences to Shangti in the Shu King into pure materialism ; 
making nature to begin with the tai kih , called jprennieii' prinoipe 
materiel by the French, which operating upon itself resolved 
itself into the dual powers, the yin and yang . 

* Sir John Davis compares this production of the yin and yang 
to the masculo-feminine principle in the development of the 
mundane egg in the Egyptian cosmogony, and quotes an extract 
showing that the idea was entertained among the Hindus, and 
that the androgyn of Plato was only another form of this myth. 
The Chinese have also the notion of an egg, and that the tai kih 
was evolved from it, or acted like the* process of hatching going 
on in it, though it may be that with them the introduction of 
the egg is more for the sake of illustration than as the form of 
the cause. Some of Chu Ill’s philosophical notions have already 
been quoted in Volume I. 1 His system of materialism captivates 
his countrymen, for it is far more thoroughly worked out than 
any other, and allows scope for the vagaries of every individual 
who thinks he understands and can apply it to explain whatever 
phenomena come in his way. Heat and cold, light and darkness, 
lire and water, mind and matter, every agent, power, and sub- 
stance, known or supposed, are regarded as endued with these 
principles, which thus form a simple solution for eveiy question. 
The infinite changes in the universe, the multiform actions and 
reactions in nature, and all the varied consequences seen and 


1 Pp. 683 if. Canon MoClatchie has made a careful translation of Chapter 
XLIX. of his works, giving his views on cosmogony. 
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tuiseen are alike easily explained by this form of cause and effect, 
this ingenious theory of evolution. With regard to the existence 
of gods and spirits, Chu Hi affirmed that sufficient knowledge 
was not possessed to say positively that they existed, and he saw 
no difficulty in omitting the subject altogether — a species of 
agnosticism or indifferentism, therefore, which has become the 
creed of nearly the entire body of educated men in the Empire. 
His system is also silent respecting the immortality of the soul, 
as well as future rewards and punishments. Virtue is rewarded 
and vice is punished in the individual or in his posterity on 
earth ; but of a separate state of existence he or his disciples do 
not speak. 

In thus disposing of the existence of superior powers, the 
philosophers do not shut out all intelligent agencies, but have 
instituted a class of sages or pure-minded men of exalted intel- 
lects and simple hearts, who have been raised up from time to 
time by Heaven, Shangti, or some other power, as instructors 
and examples to mankind, and who therefore deserve the rever- 
ence of their fellows. The office of these shing jin, ‘ perfect 
. men ’ or saints, is to expound the will of heaven and earth ; they 
did not so much speak their own thoughts as illustrate and settle 
the principles on which the world should be governed ; they 
were men intuitively wise without instruction, while common 
people must learn to be wise. Of all the saints in the calendar 
of the Ju Mao Confucius is the chief ; with him are reckoned 
the early kings, Yao and Shun, with King W&n and his two 
sons King Wu and Duke Chau ; but China has produced no one 
since the “ most holy teacher of ancient times ” whom his proud 
disciples are willing to regard his equal — Mencius being only a 
“ number two saint.” The deceased Emperors of the reigning 
dynasty are canonized as its efficient and divine patrons, but a 
Upw lino of monarchs would serve them as they did their prede- 
cessors, by reducing them to mere spirits. The demonolatry of the 
learned has gradually becomo so incorporated with popular su- 
perstitions that there is now little practical distinction ; every one 
is willing to worship whatever can promise relief or afford assist- 
ance. A student of the classical works naturally adopts their 
views on these poiuts, without supposing that they militate 
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against worshipping his ancestors, joining the villagers in adoring 
the goddess of Mercy or any other Buddhistic idol, or calling in 
a Rationalist to write a charm. He also, on coming into office, 
expects to perforin all the ex-officio religious ceremonies required 
of him, and add the worship of the Emperor to the rest. 

Every magistrate is officially required to perform various idol- 
atrous ceremonies at the temples. The objects of worship are 
numerous, including many others besides those forming the 
u herd of inferior sacrifices,” and new deities are frequently made 
by the Emperor, on the same principle that new saints are canon- 
ized by the Pope. The worship of certain hills and rivers, and 
of spirits supposed to preside over particular cities and districts, 
lia9 prevailed among the Chinese from ancient times, long before 
the rise of Rationalism or introduction of Buddhism, and is no 
doubt the origin of this official worship. In every city the 
Ching-hwang miao, i.e., 6 City and Moat Temple,’ contains the 
tutelar divinity of the city called Ching-hwang , with other gods, 
and here on the solstices, equinoxes, new and full moons, etc., 
officers repair to sacrifice to it and to the gods of the land and 
grain. Over the door of the one in Canton is written, “ Right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood are blended on earth, but all are 
most clearly distinguished in heaven.” Capt. Loch thus describes 
the Ching-hwang miao at Shanghai, as it stood in 1842 : 

In the centre of a serpentine sheet of water there is a rocky island, and 
on it a large temple of two stories, fitted up for the accommodation of the wealthy 
public Pillars of carved wood support the roof, fretted groups of uncouth 
figures fill up the narrow spaces, while movable lattices screen the occupants 
from the warmth of the noonday sun. Nothing can surpass the beauty and 
truth to nature of the most minutely carved flowers and insects prodigally scat- 
tered over every screen and cornice. This is the central and largest temple. A 
number of other light aerial-looking structures of the same form are perched npon 
the corners of artificial rocky precipices and upon odd little islands. Light and 
fanciful wooden bridges connect most of these islands, and are thrown across 
the arms of the serpentine water, so that each sequestered spot can be visited 
in turn. At a certain passage of the sun the main temple is shaded in front 
by a rocky eminence, the large masses of which are connected with great art 
and propriety of taste, but in shape and adjustment most studiously grotesque. 
Trees and flowers and tufts of grass are planted where art must have been 
taxed to the utmost to procure them a lodgment. In another part of the gar- 
den there is a miniature wood of dwarf trees, with a dell and waterfall ; the 
leaves, fruit, and blossoms of the trees are proportionate to their size. Tortuous 
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pathways lead to the top of the artificial mountain, each turn formed with 
studied art to surprise and charm by offering at every point fresh views and 
objects. Flowers and creepers sprout out from crevices, trees hang over the 
jutting crags, small pavilions are seen from almost every vista, while grottoes 
and rocky recesses, shady bowers and labyrinths, are placed to entrap the un- 
wary, each with an appropriate motto, one inviting the wanderer to repose, 
another offering a secluded retreat to the philosopher. 1 2 

Official Chinese records enumerate 1,560 temples dedicated to 
Confucius attached to the examination halls, the offerings pre- 
sented in which are all eaten or used by the worshippers ; there 
are, it is said, 62,606 pigs, rabbits, sheep, and deer, and 27,000 
pieces of silk, annually offered upon their altars.* The munici- 
pal temple is not the only one where officers worship, but, like 
the common people, they bow before whatever they think can 
aid them in their business or estates. It has already been stated 
that the duty of Chinese officers extends to the securing of genial 
seasons by their good administration, and consequently if bad 
harvests ensue or epidemics rage the fault and removal of the 
calamity belong to them. The expedients they resort to are 
both ludicrous and melancholy. In 1835 the prefect of Canton, 
on occasion of a distressing drought of eight months, issued the 
following invitation, which would have better befitted a chief- 
tain of the Sechuanas : 

Pan, acting prefect of Kwangchau, issues this inviting summons. Since for 
a long time there has been no rain, and the prospects of drought continue, 
and supplications are unanswered, my heart is scorched with grief. In the 
whole province of Kwangtung, are there no extraordinary persons who can 
force the dragon to send rain ? Be it known to you, all ye soldiers and people, ■ 
that if there be any one, whether of this or any other province, priest or such 
like, who can by any craft or arts bring down abundance of rain, I respectfully 
request him to ascend the altar [of the dragon], and sincerely and reverently 
pray. And after the rain has fallen, I will liberally reward him with money 
and tablets to make known hiB merits. 

This invitation called forth a Buddhist priest as a “rain maker,” 
and the prefect erected an altar for him before his own office, 
upon which the man, armed with cymbal and wand, for three 

1 Events in Chinsr , p 47. London, 1848. 

2 During the Han dynasty (a.d. 59) wine was drunk and sacrifices made 
to Confucius in the study halls. The victim offered was a dog. Biot, Ernti 
mr V Instruction en Chine , p. 168. 
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days vainly repeated his incantations from morning to night, 
exposed bareheaded to the hot sun, the butt of the jeering 
crowd. The prefect himself was lampooned by the people for 
his folly, the following quatrain being pasted under a copy of 
his invitation : 


Kwaiigcliau’s great protector, the magnate Pan, 

Always acting without regard to reason ; 

Now prays for rain, and getting no reply, 

Forthwith seeks for aid to force the dragon. 

The unsuccessful efforts of the priest did not render the calam- 
ity less grievous, and their urgent necessities led the people to 
resort to every expedient to force their gods to send rain. The 
authorities forbade the slaughter of animals, or in other words 
a fast was proclaimed, to keep the hot winds out of the city, the 
southern gate was shut, and all classes flocked to the temples. It 
was estimated that on one day twenty thousand persons went to a 
celebrated shrine of the goddess of Mercy, among whom were the 
Governor and Prefect and their suites, who all left their sedans 
and walked with the multitude. The Governor, as a last expe- 
dient, the day before rain came, intimated his intention of liber- 
ating all prisoners not charged with capital offences. As soon 
as the rain fell the people presented thank-offerings, and the 
southern gate of the city was opened, accompanied by an odd 
ceremony of burning off the tail of a live sow while the animal 
was held in a basket. 

The officers and literati, though acknowledging the folly of 
these observances, and even ridiculing the worship of senseless 
blocks, still join in it. As an example of this: In 1867 a 
severe drought near Peking called forth a suggestion from a 
censor that if a white tiger were sacrificed by the Emperor to 
the dragon the rain would be liberated ; for “ it was his power- 
ful enemies which kept the rain-god from acting.” W&nsiang 
was deputed to perforin the rite ; rain came not many days 
later. The officer laughed, indeed, at the fancy, yet could not 
disenthrall himself from some degree of belief in its efficacy. 
Devotees sometimes become irritated against their gods, and 
resort to summary means to force them to hear their petitions. 
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It is said that the Governor in Canton, having repeatedly as- 
cended in a time of drought to the temple of the god of Rain, 
dressed in his burdensome robes, through the heat of a trop- 
ical sun, on one of his visits said : “ The god supposes I am 
lying when I beseech his aid ; for how can he know, seated in 
his cool niche in the temple, that the ground is parched and the 
sky hot ? ” Whereupon he ordered his attendants to put a rope 
around his neck and haul his godsliip out of doors, that he 
might see and feel the state of the weather for himself. After 
his excellency had become cooled in the temple the idol was 
reinstated in its shrine, and the good effects of this treatment 
were deemed to be fully proved by the copious showers which 
soon after fell. The Emperor himself on such occasions resorts 
to unusual sacrifices, and sends his relatives and courtiers almost 
daily to various temples to pray and burn incense. Imperial 
patronage of the popular superstitions is sought after by the 
officers in one way and another to please the people, but it does 
not involve much outlay of funds. 1 One common mode is to 
solicit his Majesty for an inscription to be placed over the door- 
way of a temple, or memorialize him to confer a higher title 
upon the god. On occasion of a victory over the rebels in 
Kwangtung in 1S22, the shrine of a neighboring deity, supposed 
to have assisted in obtaining it, received a new title commem- 
orative of the event, and a temple was built for him at the ex- 
pense of government. 

The combined effect of the State religion and classical writ- 
ings, notwithstanding their atheism and coldness, has had some 
effect in keeping the people out of the swinish ditch of pollution. 
It is one of their prime tenets that human nature is originally 
virtuous, and becomes corrupt entirely by bad precept and ex- 
ample. This is taught children from their earliest years, and 
officers refer repeatedly to it in their exhortations to obedience ; 
its necessary results of happiness, if carried out, are illustrated 
by trite comparisons drawn from common life and general ex- 

1 Klaproth cites (among many) an instance of the manner in which favora- 
ble auguries aro regarded and made use of by officials. Me moires sur V Ask , 
Tome I., p. 459. 
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perience. The Chinese seldom refer to the vengeance of the 
gods or future punishment as motives for reform, but to the 
well-being of individuals and good order of society in this world. 
Examples of this type of human perfection, fully developed, are 
constantly set before the people in Confucius and the ancient 
kings he delineates. The classical tenets require duties that 
carry their own arguments in their obedience, as well as afford 
matter of thought, while the standard books of Buddhists and 
Rationalists, where they do not reiterate the same obligations, 
are mostly filled with unprofitable speculations or solemn non- 
sense. Consequently the priests of those sects had only the 
superstitious fear of the people to work upon where reason was 
at fault, and so could not take the whole man captive ; for his 
reason accorded with the teaching of the classics as far as they 
went, and only took up with divination and supplication of 
higher powers where their instructions ceased. The govern- 
ment, therefore, being composed chiefly of such people, edu- 
cated to venerate pure reason, could not be induced to take the 
initiatory step of patronizing a religion of such an uncertain 
character, and confessedly inferior in its moral sanctions to what 
they already possessed. The current has, more or less, always 
set this way, and the two other sects have been tolerated when 
they did not interfere with government. It is too true that the 
instructions of Confucius and his school are imperfect and erro- 
neous when measured by the standard of revelation, and the 
people can never emerge from selfish atheism and silly super- 
stition as long as they have nothing better ; but the vagaries of 
the Buddhists neither satisfy the reason nor reprove vice, nor 
does their celibate idleness benefit society. If the former be 
had, the latter is worse. 

The sect of the Rationalists, or Too hia , is derived from Lau- 
tsz’, or Lau-kiun. According to the legends he was born b.c. 
604, in Ku, a hamlet in the kingdom of Tsu, supposed to lie in 
Luh-yeh hien, in the province of Honan. His birth was fifty- 
four years before Confucius. The story is that he had white 
hair and eyebrows at his birth, and was carried in the womb 
eighty years, whence he was called Lan-tsz’, the ‘old boy,’ and 
Lau-kiun, the < venerable prince.’ Nothing reliable about his 
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early life has come down to us, but, as was the case with Hesiod, 
his disciples have enveloped his actions and character in a nim- 
bus of wonders. M, Julien has given a translation of their his- 
tory, dated about a.d. 350, in his version of the Tao Teh King . 
Pauthier says he was appointed librarian by the Emperor, and 
diligently applied himself to the study of the ancient books, 
becoming acquainted with all the rites and histories of former 
times. During his life he is reported to have journeyed west- 
ward, but the extent and duration of his travel are not recorded, 
and even its occurrence is reasonably doubted. De Guignes 
says he went to Ta Tsin, a country under the rule of the 
Romans, but he forgets that the Romans had not then even 
conquered Italy ; some suppose Ta Tsin to be Judea. His only 
extant work, the Tao Teh King , or 4 Canons of Reason and 
Virtue,’ 1 was written in Ling-pao, in Honan, before his travels, 
but whether the teachings contained in it are entirely his own 
or were derived from hints imported from India or Persia 
cannot be decided. It contains only five thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty characters, divided into eighty one short chap- 
ters ; the text of one edition is 6aid to have been found in a 
tomb a.d. 574. It has been translated by Julien, Chalmers, 
and von Strauss. A parallel has been suggested between the 
sects of the Rationalists of China, the Zoroastrians of Persia, 
Essenes of Judea, Gnostics of the primitive church, and the 
eremites of the Thebaid, but a common source for their simi- 
larity — the desire of their members, after the sect had become 
recognized, to live without labor on the credulity of their fellow- 
men — explains most of the ' likeness, 'without supposing that 
their tenets were derived from each other. 

The teachings of Lau-tsz’ are not unlike those of Zeno ; both 
recommend retirement and contemplation as the most effectual 
means of purifying the spiritual part of our nature, annihilating 
the passions, and finally returning to the bosom of Tao. Ilis 
teachings on the highest subjects of human thought have fur- 
nished his countrymen ample materials for the most diverse 

1 Perhaps this may be rendered as the Logo* of Plato, as near as any dogma 
can be compared to it. 
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views on these same themes according to their various fancies. 
In his striving after the infinite he can only describe Tao by 
what it is not and delineate Teh as an ideal virtue which no 
man can attain to. In Chapter XXI. they are thus blended : 
“ The visible forms of the highest Teh only proceed from Tao; 
and Tao is a thing impalpable, indefinite. How indefinite ! 
Mow impalpable ! And [yet] therein are forms indefinite, im- 
palpable ! and [yet] therein are things (or entities). Profound 
and indistinct too, and [yet] therein are essences. These essences 
are profoundly real, and therein faith is found. From of old 
till now its name has never passed away. It gives issue to all 
existences at their beginnings. How [then] can I know the 
manner of the beginning of all existences ? I know it by this 
[Taoy 9 

Such teachings are susceptible of almost any explanation, and 
Julien’s extracts from the commentaries give one some idea of 
their diversity, though probably much well worth reading still 
lies buried in their pages. The names of sixty-four commentators 
are known, of whom three were reigning emperors ; and their ex- 
planations have given their countrymen very doubtful guidance 
through this mystic book. To those who can compare its aspi- 
rations and dogmas with the speculations of Greek and Roman 
writers, the teachings of the Zendavesta, and the declarations 
of the Bible, the work of Lau-tsz’ becomes of immense interest. 
Ilis countrymen, however, to whom ‘these great writers were all 
unknown, have looked upon this system of philosophy rather as 
the reveries of a wise man than the instructions of a practical 
thinker. 

In Chapter I. he tries to define tao . It is reaching after the 
unknown. “ The tao which can be expressed is not the eternal 
tao; the name which can be named is not the eternal name. The 
Nameless [being] is before heaven and earth; when named it 
is the mother of all things. Therefore, to be constantly passion- 
less is to be able to see its spiritual essence; and to be constantly 
passionate is to see the forms (or limits) [of tao]. These two 
conditions are alike but have different names ; they can both be 
called a mystery. The more it is examined into the moro 
mysterious it is seen to be. It is the gate of all spiritual 
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things.” By the phrases “ constantly passionless” and “ con- 
stantly passionate ” are denoted non-existence and existence , ac- 
cording’ to the commentators. 

In Chapter LXV. there is a similar striving to describe teh. 
“ In olden times those who practised too did not do so to en- 
lighten the people, but rather to render them simple-minded. 
When the people have too much worldly wisdom it makes them 
hard to govern. He who encourages this worldly wisdom in 
the government of a State is its misfortune ; as he who gov- 
erns without it is its blessing. To know aright these two 
things is to have a model State ; and the constant exhibition 
of this ideal is what I call sublime teh. This sublime virtue 
\tefi\ is profound, is incommensurable, is opposed to time-serv- 
ing plans. If followed it will bring about a state of general 
accord.” 

In Chapter XX. the lonely cynic seems to utter his sad cry at 
the little progress of his teachings. “ All men are full of am- 
bitions desires, like those greedy for the stalled ox, or the high 
delights of spring time. 1 alone am calm ; my affections have 
not yet germinated ; I am as a new-boni babe which has not yet 
smiled on its mother. I am forlorn as one who has no home. 
All others have and to spare, I alone am like one who has lost 
all. In mind I am like a fool ; I am all in a maze. Common 
people are bright enough ; .1 am enveloped in darkness. Com- 
mon people are sagacious enough ; I am in gloom and confusion. 
I toss about as if on the sea ; I float to and fro as if I was never 
to rest. Others have something they can do ; I alone am good 
for nothing, and just like a lout. I am entirely solitary, differ- 
ing from other men in that I glory in my Mother who nurses 
[all beings].” 

The main object kept in view throughout this work is the in- 
culcation of personal virtue, and Lau-tsz’ founds his argument for 
its practice in the fitness of things, as he tries to prove by re- 
ferring all t|ie manifestations and laws of mind and matter to 
the unknown factor too. In Chapter IV. he attempts to embody 
his struggling thoughts in these few words describing too: 
“ Too is a void ; still if one uses it, it seems to be inexhaustible. 
How profound it is ! It seems like the patriarch of all things. 

• Vol. il— 14 
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It softens sharp things, loosens tangled things, harmonizes bril- 
liant things, and assimilates itself to worldly things of the dust, 
flow tranquil it is ! It seems to endure perpetually. I know 
not whose son it .is. It seems so have existed before Ti [or 
Shangti].” 

Such utterances as these carry neither comfort nor repentance 
to the sorrowing, sinful heart of man ; he cannot go to such an 
abnegation for guidance or relief in his troubles, and therefore 
the maxims of Lau-tsz’ have fallen on callous hearts. Another 
extract,- Chapter XLIX., is, however, more practical ; it is not 
the only one which furnishes instruction of the highest character. 
“ The perfect man [ahingjiti] has no immutable sentiments of 
his own, [for] he makes the mind of mankind his own. He who 
is good, I would meet with goodness ; and he who is not good, 
I wonld still also meet with goodness ; [for] teh is goodness. 
He who is sincere I would meet with sincerity ; and he who is 
insincere, I would still also meet with sincerity ; [for] teh is 
sincerity. The perfect man dwells in the world calm and re- 
served, his soul preserving the same regard for all mankind. 
The people all turn their eyes and ears toward him, and he re- 
gards them alike as his children.” 

In order to better understand these aphorisms, they need to 
be read with the help of the various commentaries ; these fur- 
nish us with a better estimate of their value than any other 
guides. Foreign writers necessarily judge snch a work by their 
own higher standard ; as does M. Pautliier when he remarks 
upon the last extract : “ La sagesse liumaine ne pent etre jamais 
exprime des paroles plus saintes et plus profondes.” He com- 
pares Lau-tsz’ to his own countryman Rousseau — and these two 
had a good deal in common in their sad reflections upon the 
evils of the times. In another place the French author goes 
even farther, and regards the vague expressions in Chapter XLQ., 
which show their derivation from the Yih King — viz. : “ Tao 
produced one, one produced two, two produced three, and three 
produced all things ” — as the Asiatic form of the doctrine and 
procession of the Holy Trinity and the biblical idea of the re- 
union of good men with their Maker ! 

One more extract from the Tao-teh King will fill the space at 
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command; but sententious apothegms like these in Chapter 
XXXIII. are scattered throughout the book : “ He who knows 
men is wise ; [while] he who knows himself is perspicacious, 
lie who conquers men is strong; [while] he who conquers him- 
self is mighty. He who knows when he has enough is rich. 
He who acts energetically has a fixed purpose in view. He 
who does not miss his nature endures ; [while] he who deceases 
and still is not extinct has immortality ” — referring, as the com- 
mentators agree, to the life of the soul after it leaves the 
body. 

Such a work can hardly be accurately translated into a Euro- 
pean language ; a perusal of all the translations enables one to 
appreciate this point. Some translators have missed the point 
of Lau-tsz’s teachings by not attending to the parallelisms run- 
ning through them, where one limb of the couplet illustrates and 
defines the other. In conclusion, it is still true that the absence 
of clear exposition on the duties of men in their marital, parental, 
and fraternal relations ; the want of all instruction upon their 
obligations and rights as members of the family, the village, 
and the State ; and lastly, his silence upon the voice of conscience 
and the effects of sin upon the soul of man, show that Lau-tsz’ 
was more an ascetic than a philanthropist, more of a metaphy- 
sician than a humanitarian. 

Mr. Samuel Johnson has indicated the high position this 
ancient relic holds in his examination of its tenets. “ Nothing 
like this book exists in Chinese literature ; nothing, so far as 
yet known, so lofty, so vital, so restful at the roots of strength ; 
in structure -as wonderful as in spirit ; the fixed syllabic charac- 
ters, formed for visible and definite meaning, here compacted 
into terse aphorisms of a mystical and universal wisdom, so 
subtly translated out of their ordinary spheres to meet a demand 
for spiritual expression that it is confessedly almost impossible 
to render them with certainty into another tongue. ... It 
is a book of wonderful ethical and spiritual simplicity, and deals 
neither, in speculative cosmogony nor in popular superstitions. 
It is not the speculations of an old philosopher, as Chalmers 
calls it. It is in practical earnest, and speaks from the heart 
and to the heart. Its religion resembles that of Fenelon or 
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Thomas a Kempis, combined with a perceptive rationalism of 
which they were not masters.” 1 * * * 
The historian Sz’ma Tsien relates an interview which Confu- 
cius had with Lau-tsz 5 when, at the age of thirty -four (u.c. 517), 
lie visited the capital to study the ritual of State worship, at 
which time the latter would be eighty-seven years old. Dr. 
Legge gives an account of this meeting, which it is to be wished 
could be better known, for the account is not very certain. The 
legendary history amplifies it largely, but in no extravagant 
style, and quite consonant to their different characters. Sz’ma 
Tsien makes the elder lecture the younger philosopher in the 
following style : “ Those whom you talk about are dead, and 

their bones mouldered to dust ; only their words remain. When 
the superior man gets his time, he mounts aloft ; but when the 
time is against him, he moves as if his feet were entangled. I 
have heard that a good merchant, though he has rich treasures 
deeply stored, appears as if he were poor ; and that the superior 
man whose virtue is complete is yet to outward seeming stupid. 
Put away your proud air and many desires, your insinuating 
habit and wild will. They are of no advantage to yon. This . 
is all which I have to tell you.” To the reply of Confucius, 
that he had sought to get too for twenty years, and had sought 
in vain, Lau-tsz 5 rejoined in a strain worthy of Diogenes, which 
Chwang-tsz 5 thus reports: “If tao could be offered to men, 
there is no one who would not willingly offer it, to his prince ; 
if it could be presented to men, everybody would like to present 
it to his parents ; if it could be announced to men, each man 
would gladly announce it to his brothers ; if it could be handed 
down to men, who would not wish to transmit it to his chil- 


1 Johnson, Oriental Religions : China, pp. 862-865. Pauthier, La Chine, pp. 

110-120. Chalmers, Speculations of the (Ad Philosopher. Julien, La Litre de la 

Vote et de la Vertu , Paris, 1859 ; this last is the most scholarly work on this 

classic which has yet appeared. R. von Reinhold, Der Weg zur Tugend , 
Leipzig, 1870. Victor von Strauss, Lab-T&s Tad Th King, Aus dem Chines * 

ischen ins Deutsche iibersetzf , Leipzig, 1870. See also Doolittle’s Vocabulary, Vol. 
II., Part III. T. Watters, Lao-Tzti, A Study in Chinese Philosophy , Hongkong, 
1870. Dr. Edkins in Transactions of N. C. Br . R. A. S. for 1855, Art. IV. 
F. H. Balfour, Chmng Tsze’s Dmne Classic of Nan-hua, Shanghai, 1881. 
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dren ? Why then can you not obtain it ? This is the reason. 
You are incapable of giving it an asylum in your heart.” 1 

Such speculative teachings and waiting till the times were 
good were not adapted to entertain or benefit, and Confucius 
understood his countrymen and his own duty much better than 
Lau-tsz’, in doing all he could by precept and practice to show 
them the excellence of what he believed to be right. The di- 
vergence of these two great men sprung from the differences in 
human minds in all climes and ages. The teachings of the 
Tao-teh King , however, are no more responsible for the subse- 
quent organization and vagaries of the sect of Taoists down to 
the present time than the New Testament is for the legends of 
monkery or the absurdities of mystics. M. Bazin has endeav- 
ored to show that in China there has been, from early times, 
a progression from magic to mythology, from mythology to 
philosophy ; and when philosophy began to crystallize into par- 
ties and take on an organized discipline of sects, during and 
after the Ilan dynasty down to the Tang, they took up the old 
native mythology against the newly arrived Buddhists, and imi- 
tated them by adopting Lau-tsz’ as their god and his book as the 
foundation of their tenets. Previous to this period he was one 
among the philosophers of the Flowery Land ; in time he has 
been taken as the founder of a system of religion. If the Gnos- 
tics had deified Lucretius and taken his poem as their text-book 
the cases would have been similar. 

The earliest writers on Taoism are Cliwang-tsz’ and Lih-tsz’ in 
the fourth century, who have been amplified by their followers. 
It is, as Wylie well observes, difficult to educe a well-ordered 
system out of the motley chaos of modern Taoism, where the 
pursuit of immortality, the conquest of the passions, a search 
after the philosopher’s stone, the use of amulets, and the obser- 
vance of fasts and sacrifices before gods, are mixed with the 
profound speculations of recluses upon abstruse questions of 
theology and philosophy. Some of the later writers of the 
Taoists discourse upon Reason in a way that would please 
Brownson and befit the pages of the Dial. The teachings of 

1 Legge, Chinese Classic s, I. Froleg., p. 05. Julien, Tao-te King , Int., p. xxvii. 
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the ancient and modern transcendentalists are alike destitute of 
common sense and unproductive of good to their fellow-men. 
Dr. Medliurst quotes one of the Chinese nationalists, who 
praises reason in a marvellous rhapsody : 

What is there superior to heaven, and from which heaven and earth 
sprang ? Nay, what is there superior to space and which moves in space ? 
The great Tao is the parent of space, and space is the parent of heaven and 
earth, and heaven and earth produced men and things. . . . The venerable 
prince (Reason) arose prior to the great original, standing at the commence- 
ment of the mighty wonderful, and floating in the ocean of deep obscurity. 
He is spontaneous and self-existing, produced before the beginning of empti- 
ness, commencing prior to uncaused existences, pervading all heaven and 
earth, whose beginning and end no years can circumscribe. 

The sectarians suppose their founder was merely an imper- 
sonation of this power, and that he whom they call “ the vener- 
able prince, the origin of primary matter, the root of heaven 
and earth, the occupier of infinite space, the commencement of 
all things, farther back than the utmost stretch of numbers can 
reach,” created the universe. They notice three incarnations 
of him during the present epoch, one during the Shang dynasty, 
b.c. 1407, one at the time of Confucius, and a third about a.d. 
623, when a man of Shansi reported having 6een an old man 
who called himself Lau-kiun. Only the priests of this sect are 
regarded as its members ; they live in temples and small commu- 
nities with their families, cultivating the ground attached to the 
establishment, and thus perpetuate their body; many lead a 
wandering life, and derive a precarious livelihood from the sale 
of charms and medical nostrums. They shave the sides of the 
head and coil the rest of the hair in a tuft upon the crown, 
thrusting a pin through it, and are readily recognized by their 
slate-colored robes. They study astrology and profess to have 
dealings with spirits, their books containing a great variety of 
6tories of priests who have done wonderful acts by their help. 
The j Pastimes of the Study, already noticed, is one of these books, 
and Davis introduces a pleasant story of Chwang and his wife 
from another work. 1 They long endeavored to find a beverage 

1 The, Chinese, Vol. II., pp. 118-128. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature , p 
173. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio , 1880. 
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which would insure immortality, and during the Tang dynasty 
the Emperor and highest officers were carried away with their 
delusions. The title of < Heavenly Doctors * was conferred on 
them, and a superb temple erected to Lau-tsz’ in Chang-an, con- 
taining his statue ; examinations were ordered in a.d. 674, to 
be held in the Tao-teh and some of the priests reached 

the highest honors in the State. Since that time they have 
degenerated, and are now looked upon as ignorant cheats and 
designing jugglers, who are quite as willing to use their magical 
powers to injure their enemies as to help those who seek their 
aid. 

In some places the votaries of Tao, on the third day of the 
third month, go barefoot over ignited cliarcoal ; and on the anni- 
versary of the birthday of the High Emperor of the Sombre 
Heavens, “ they assemble together before the temple of this 
imaginary being, and having made a great fire, about fifteen or 
twenty feet in diameter, go over it barefoot, preceded by the 
priests, and bearing the gods in their arms. The previous cere- 
monies consist in chanting prayers, ringing bells, sprinkling holy 
water, blowing horns, and brandishing swords in and over the 
flames in order to subdue the demon, after which they dart 
through the devouring element. They firmly assert that if they 
possess a sincere mind they will not be injured by the fire, but 
both priests and people get miserably burnt on these occasions. 1 
Yet such is the delusion, and the idea the people entertain of 
the benefit of these services, that they willingly contribute large 
sums to provide the sacrifices and pay the performers.” * 

This ceremony is practised in Fuhkien and at Batavia, but 
is not very general, for the Chinese are the antipodes of the 
Hindus in their endurance and relish for sufferings and austerities 
in the hope of obtaining future happiness. The Rationalists 
worship a great variety of idols, among which Yuh-hwwng 
Shcmgti is one of the highest; their pantheon also includes 
genii, devils, inferior spirits, and numberless other objects of 

1 Compare Escayrac de Lauture, Mimoire mr la Chine , Religion , pp. 87, 102. 
Y nle’s Marco Polo , Yol. I., p. 286. Also Bode’s Bokhara, p. 271, for a similar 
practice among the Moslems. 

9 Medhurst’s China , its State and Prospects, p. 168. 
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worship. The Siu Shin IC'i, or * Records of Researches concern- 
ing the Gods,’ contains an account of the birth of the deity 
whose anniversary is celebrated as above described. 

There was once a childless emperor called Tsingtih (‘ Pure Virtue’), who 
summoned a large company of Tao priests to perform their rites in his behalf, 
and continued their worship half a year. The Empress Pao Yueli-kwang 
(‘ Gemmeous Moonlight*) on a night dreamed that she saw the great and emi- 
nent Lau-kiun, together with a large number of superior deities, riding in 
parti-colored carriages with vast resplendent banners and shaded by bright 
variegated umbrellas. Hero was the great founder Lau-kiun sitting in a dragon 
carriage, and holding in his arms a young infant, whose body was entirely 
covered with pores, from which unbounded splendors issued, illuminating the 
hall of the palace with every precious color. Banners and canopies preceded 
Lau-kiun as he came floating along. Then was the heart of the Empress elated 
with joy, and reverently kneeling before him, said : “ At present our monarch 
has no male descendants, and I wishfully beseech you for this child that he 
may become the sovereign of our hearts and altars. Prostrate I look up to your 
merciful kindness, earnestly imploring thee to commiserate and grant my re- 
quest.” He at once answered, “It is my special desire to present the boy to 
you ; ” whereupon she thankfully received him, and immediately returned from 
the pursuit of the dream, and found herself advanced a year in pregnancy. 
When the birth took place a resplendent light poured forth from the child’s 
body, which filled the whole country with brilliant glare. His entire counte- 
nance was super-eminently beautiful, so that none became weary in beholding 
him. When in childhood ho possessed the clearest intelligence and compas- 
sion, and taking the possessions- of the country and the funds of the treasury, 
he distributed them to the poor and afflicted, the widowers and widows, orphans 
and childless, the houseless and sick, halt, deaf, blind, and lame. 

Not long after this the demise of his father took place, and he succeeded to the 
government ; but reflecting on the instability of life, he resigned his throne 
and its cares to his ministers, and repaired to the hills of Pnming, where he gave 
himself up to meditation, and being perfected in merit ascended to heaven to 
enjoy eternal life. He however descended to earth again eight hundred times, 
and became the companion of the common people to instruct them in his doc- 
trines. After that he made eight hundred more journeys, engaging in medical 
practice and successfully curing the people ; and then another similar series, 
in which he exercised universal benevolence in hades and earth, expounded 
all abstract doctrines, elucidated the spiritual literature, magnanimously pro- 
mulged the renovating ethics, gave glory to the widely spread merits of the 
gods, assisted the nation, and saved the people. During another eight hundred 
descents he exhibited patient suffering ; though men took his life, yet he parted 
with his flesh and blood. After this he became the first of the verified golden 
genii, and was denominated the pure and immaculate one, self-existing, of high- 
est intelligence . 1 


1 Chinese Repository , VoL X., p. 306. 
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These figments are evidently a reproduction of the vagaries 
of Hindu tlieosophists, and not the teachings of Lau-tsz’, but they 
amuse his followers, to whom his own abstruse utterances are 
quite unintelligible. The learned Confucianists laugh at their 
fables, but are still so much the prey of fears as to be often 
duped by them, and follow even when sure of being deceived. 

The organization of the Rationalists is a regular hierarchy. It 
is under the supervision of the government, which holds the 
chiefs responsible for the general conduct and teachings of the 
members. The head resides at Lung-hu Shan in Kiangsi, where 
is a large establishment, resorted to by many votaries, and 
gathering in a large revenue from their offerings. When he 
dies a piece of iron is cast into a well near by, and when it floats 
the name of his successor is found to be written on it. By their 
extravagant professions and pretences the priests of this sect 
maintain their influence over a laity as ignorant and credulous 
as themselves ; their power to delude will only wane with the 
progress of truth and Christianity. The full histoiy of the 
authors, divinities, vagaries, and varied fortunes of the Rational- 
ists has yet to be written ; when this is done it will illustrate the 
question King David asked six centuries before Lau-tsz’ lived : 
Who will show us any good ? And when his followers are able 
to say, Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us, 
they will know why he failed to find La Vole et la Vertu .* 

The most popular religious sect is that of the followers of 
Full, Fo, FSt, Hwut, or Fuh-tu, as it is called in different dialects 
in imitation of the Hindu word Bodh , or Truth ; a this name is 
sometimes confounded with that of Fuh-hi, one of the early 
rulers in Chinese history. Their tenets had been promulged in 
(ventral Asia for centuries, and were known in Western China, 
but during the long period of disorders previous to the Han dy 1 

1 Douglas, Taouism, London, 1879 ; this is by far the most readable account of 
it. Edkins, Journal of Shanghai Scien. and TAt . Soc. , No. III., 1859, pp. 309-314. 
Mayers, No. Ch. Br. Boy . As. Soc., Vol. VI., 1870, pp. 31-44. Bazin, Rccher- 
ches sur Varigim , Vhistoire, et la constitution des ordres religieux dans V empire 
Chinois, Paris, 1850, p. 70. Johnson, Oriental Religions : China , Part V., pp. 
859-904. Nevius, China and the Chinese , Chap. IX., New York, 1809. Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, The Chinese , p. 97, etc. 

9 Hardy enumerates fifty-six modes of writing the name. Manual, p. 354. 
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nasty they found little favor. In a.d. 65 the Emperor Ming t( 
sent an embassy to India, in consequence — as the Chinese his- 
torians say — of having dreamed that he saw the image of a 
foreign god. The embassy returned in a.d. 67, bringing with 
it some teachers of the faith to Loliyang. One cannot tell 
whether it was sent at first at the suggestion of the [Rationalists, 
to seek for a wise man said to have appeared there, or whether, 
according to others, it arose from the remarkable expression of 
Confucius, already quoted, “ The people of the west have sages 
[or a sage].” It may have been that this mission was excited 
by some indistinct tidings of the advent and death of Christ, 
though there is no trace of such a rumor having reached the 
land of Sinim. At that epoch they might have heard of or met 
the Apostles in their first tours through the Roman Empire and 
Syria. 

The incidents in the life of Buddha have been enveloped in so 
much legendary narrative by his follower# in India that the 
Chinese have placed his birth much too early — b.c. 1027 — while 
the true date is b'.c. 623 according to the best authorities ; but 
when his actual mortal life is regarded as one in a series of in- 
carnations, no surprise need be felt at these discrepancies, lie 
was the son of Suddliodana, king of Kapilavastu, a city and 
country near Nipal, subject to the king of Magadha^ now apart 
of Bahar. Ilis mother, Maya, or Maha-maya deva, died ten days 
after his birth, which, according to the legends, was accomplished 
without pain and accompanied by amazing wonders. His name 
was Siddharta, or the 1 Establishes’ until he became a Buddha, 
him by whom truth is known. The name Gotama, or Samona- 
Godam, is a patronymic better known in Siam than China, where 
another family or clan name, Sakya-muni, is more common. At 
the age of fifteen lie was made heir-apparent; at seventeen he 
was married to Yashodara, a Brahmin maiden of the Sakya clan, 
and his son Rahula was bom the next year. At twenty-five 
he determined to become a recluse, and left his prospects and his 
father’s court for an abode in. the forest beyond Kapilavastu, 
in solitary spots “ trying various methods to attain mental satis- 
faction, but in vain.” After five years of this ascetic life “ he 
came to the perception of the true condition and wants of mam 
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kind, 9 ’ and began his ministry of forty-nine years. He was now 
a Buddha, which is described as “ entering into a state of reverie, 
emitting a bright light and reflecting on the four modes of 
truth.” 

He began his preaching at Benares by discourses on the four 
truths, which was termed the revolving of the wheel of the 
law. He formed his first disciples into a community, to whom 
lie gave their rules, and when the number increased to fifty-six 
he sent them over the land to give instruction in the four miser- 
ies, and carry out the system by which all his disciples were 
taught they could attain final happiness in nirvana. This 
system, which exists in full strength to this day, is founded on 
monastic vows for the individual, living in spiritual communities 
for the disciples, voluntary poverty and universal preaching. 
Sakya-muni infused such energy into his followers that in a 
few years India was covered with their communities ; and he 
developed rules for instruction, employment, punishment, and 
promotion, which have served ever since. His own life, after 
liis visit to his father in the year 586, when thirty-seven years 
old, was passed mostly in delivering the sutras , or laws, thirty- 
five discourses in all ; these are reverenced by all Buddhists, and 
copies are held to have moral and hygienic effects on those who 
do so, and bring good luck to the family and the State. As 
Sakya-muni lived long enough to see and correct the dangers of 
his system, at his death, in the year 543, he was able to confer 
much of his authority oti his two chief disciples, Ananda and 
Ivasliiapa, and thus hand down the organization to posterity. # . 

The few facts here stated respecting this remarkable man are 
selected from Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, where is given a 
good digest of the Hindu writers respecting their sage. One 
thing impresses the reader of 4;his work as a peculiarity of Sakyfc- 
muni’s teaching, and standing in strong contrast to the Brah- 
minic system that followed it: it is the manner in which he has 
weakened and almost destroyed the power of the unseen world 
and of spiritual beings as agencies of restraint upon the heart 
of man, and of assistance in seeking after good. By his system of 
good works and self-denials, his followers are brought into such 
close relationship with the whole creation of invisible beings, 
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into whose presence and fellowship they can enter by their own 
efforts and mediation, that the moral sanctions of a Supremo 
Ruler and God over all are neutralized, and the sense of sin in 
the human conscience done away with. Its removal is put under 
the control of the soul, and the degree of happiness and power 
attained in the future world depends on the individual — so 
many prayers, alms, austerities, and obediences result in so much 
honor, power, and enjoyment in the coining infinite. The past 
infinite is also made part of the conscious present, and moral 
fate worked like physical attraction, innumerable causes produc- 
ing retributive results for rewards or for punishments. In such 
a theology, salvation by faith is rendered impossible, and sacri- 
fice for sin by way of atonement useless. In this feature the 
ancient worship of China and the teachings of Confucius rise 
superior to Buddhism, and leave the soul of man more open to 
moral law. 

The personal life and character of Buddha presents a wonderful 
exhibition of virtues, and one is not disposed to weigh the testi- 
mony of their reality as drawn out in Ilardy’s Manual so care- 
fully as to neutralize the effect ; but the glowing picture of his 
good actions for his fellow-men given in the fervid lines of 
Arnold’s Light of Asia, takes one quite into the realm of fable, 
engendering the wish that the Confueian Analects and their mat- 
ter-of-fact details could have been imitated by the disciples of 
Siddharta. In regard to both these great teachers, Confucius 
and Buddha, however, one may gladly adopt Dean Stanley’s re- 
mark, “ that it is difficult for those who believe the permanent 
elements of the Jewish and Christian religion to be universal 
and divine, not to hail these corresponding forms of truth or 
goodness elsewhere, or to recognize that the mere appearance of 
such saintlike or godlike characters in other parts of the earth, 
if not preparing the way for a greater manifestation, illustrates 
that manifestation by allowing how mighty has been the witness 
borne to it even under circumstances of such discouragement, 
and even with effects inadequate to their grandeur.” 

Buddhist priests are more numerous in China than the Tao sz’, 
and they obtained influence more rapidly over the people. Their 
demonolatry allows the incorporation of the deities and spirits of 
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other religions, and goes even further, in permitting the priests 
to worship the gods of other pantheons, so that they could adapt 
themselves to the popular superstitions of the countries they went 
to, and ingraft all the foreign divinities into their calendar they 
saw fit. The Emperors at various times have, moreover, shown 
great devotion to their ceremonies and doctrines, and have built 
costly temples, and supported more priests than ever Jezebel 
did ; but the teachings of Confucius and Mencius were too well 
understood among the people to be uprooted or overridden. The 
complete separation of the State religion from the worship of the 
common people accounts for the remarkable freedom of belief 
on religious topics. Mohammedanism and Buddhism, Taoist 
ceremonies and Lama temples, are all tolerated in a certain way, 
but none of them have in the least interfered with the State re- 
ligion and the autocracy of the monarch as the Son of Ileaven. 
They are, as every one knows, all essentially idolatrous, and the 
coming struggle between these various manifestations of error 
and the revealed truths and requirements of the Bible has only 
begun to cast its shadow over the land. The more subtile con- 
flict, too, between the preaching of the Cross and faith alone in 
its sacrifice for salvation, and reliance on good works, and priestly 
interference in every form, has not yet begun at all. 

The power of Buddhism in China has been owing chiefly to 
its ability and offer to supply the lack of certainty in the popu- 
lar notions respecting a future state, and the nature of the gods 
who govern man and creation. Confucius uttered no specula- 
tions about those unseen things, and ancestral worship confined 
itself to a belief in the presence of the loved ones, who were 
ready to accept the homage of their children. That longing of 
the soul to know something of the life beyond the grave was 
measurably supplied by the teachings of Sakya-muni and his 
disciples, and, as was the case with Confucius, was illustrated 
and enforced by the earnest, virtuous life of their founder. 
Though the sect did not receive the imperial sanction till about 
A.i). 65, these teachings must have gradually grown familial* 
during the previous age. The conflict of opinions which ere long 
arose between the definite practical maxims of the Confucian 
moralists, and the vague speculations, well-defined good works 
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and hopeful though unproved promises of future well-being, set 
forth by the Hindu missionaries, ha§ continued ever since. It 
is an instructive chapter in human experience, and affords an- 
other illustration of the impossibility of man's answering Job’s 
great question, “ But how shall man be just with God ? ” The 
early sages opened no outlook into the blank future, offered no* 
hopes of lije, love, happiness, or reunion of the friends gone be- 
fore, and their disciples necessarily fell back into helpless fatal- 
ism. Buddhism said, Keep my ten commandments, live a life 
of celibacy and contemplation, pray, fast, and give alms, and ac- 
cording to your works you will become pure, and be rewarded 
in the serene nirvana to which all life tends. But the Buddhist 
priesthood had no system of schools to teach their peculiar tenets, 
and, as there is only one set of books taught in the common 
schools, the elevating precepts of the sages brought forth their 
proper fruit in the tender mind. Poverty, idleness, and vows 
made by parents in the day of adversity to dedicate a son or a 
daughter to the life-long service of Buddha, still supply that 
priesthood with most of its members. The majority are unable 
to understand their own theological literature, and far more is 
known about its peculiar tenets in Europe than among the mass 
of the Chinese. The Confucianist, in his pride of office and 
learning, may ridicule their mummeries, but in his hour of 
weakness, pain, and death he turns to them for help, for he has 
jio where else to go. Both are ignorant of the life and light re- 
vealed in the gospels, and cry out, “ Who will show us any 
good ? 99 

If the mythology of Buddhism was trivial and jejune, as we 
judge it after comparing it with the beautiful imagery and art 
of Greece and Egypt, it brought in nothing that was licentious in 
its rites or cruel in its sacrifices. Coining from India, where 
worship of the gods involved the prostitution of women, the 
adoration of the lingam, and the sacrifice of human beings, 
Buddhism was remarkably free from all revolting features. If 
it had nothing to offer the Chinese higher in morals or more 
exalted or true in its conception of the universe or its Maker, it 
did not sanction impurity or murder, or elevate such atrocities 
above the reach of law by making them sacred to the gods. 
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This last outrage of the Prince of Darkness on the soul of man, 
60 common in Western Asia, has never been known or accepted 
to any great extent in the Middle Kingdom. 

But, while it is true that Buddhism gave them a system of 
precepts and observances that set before them just laws and high 
motives for right actions, and proportionate rewards for the good 
works it enjoined, it could not furnish the highest standards, 
sanctions, and inducements for holy living. On becoming a 
part of the people, the Buddhists soon entered into their re- 
ligious life as acknowledged teachers. They adapted their own 
tenets to the national mythology, took its gods and gave it theirs, 
acted as mediators and interpreters between men and gods, the 
living and the dead, and shaped popular belief on all these 
mysteries. The well-organized hierarchy numbered its members 
by myriads, and yet history records no successful attempts on its 
part to usurp political power, or place the priest above the laws. 
This tendency was always checked by the literati, who really 
had in the classics a higher standard of ethical philosophy than 
the Buddhists, and would not be driven from their position 
by imperial orders, nor coaxed by specious arguments to yield 
their ground. Constant discussions on these points have served 
to keep alive a spirit of inquiry and rivalry, and preserve both 
from stagnation. Though Buddhism, in its vagaries and will- 
worship, gave them nothing better than husks, put hypocrisy 
in place of devotion, taught its own dogmas instead of truth, 
and left its devotees with no sense of sin against any law, yet 
its salutary influence on the national life of China cannot be 
denied. 

The worship of ancestors and of good and bad spirits supposed 
to pervade and rule this world was perfectly compatible with 
the reception of Buddhism ; thus its priests gradually became the 
high priests of the popular superstition, and have since remained 
so. They first ingratiated themselves by making their services 
useful in the indigenous ritual, and were afterwards looked upon 
as necessary for its execution. They propagated their doctrines 
principally by book? and tracts, rather than by collecting schools 
or disciples in their temples ; the quiet, indolent life they led, 
apparently absorbed in books and worship, and yet not altogether 
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estranged from the world, likewise held out charms to some peo- 
ple. China is full of temples, in most of which Buddhist priests 
are found, but it is not quite the true inference to suppose that 
all the buildings were erected or the priests hired, because the 
people wish to do reverence to Buddha. It is impossible to state 
the proportion in wliich Buddhist temples are found ; there are 
one hundred and twenty-four in Canton alone, containing idols 
of every name and attribute, in most of which they live and act 
as the assistants of whoever comes to worship. 

The tenets of Buddhism require a renunciation of the world 
and the observance of austerities to overcome evil passions and 
fit its disciples for future happiness . 1 A vow of celibacy is 
taken, the priests dwelling together for mutual assistance in 
attaining perfection by worship of Buddha and calling upon his 
name. They shave the entire head as a token of purity, but not 
the whole body, as the ancient Egyptian priests did ; they pro- 
fess to eat no animal food, wear no skin or woollen garments, 
and get their living by begging, by the alms of worshippers, and 
the cultivation of the grounds of the temple. Much of their 
support is derived from the sale of incense sticks, gilt paper, and 
candles, and from fees for services at funerals. In the great 
monasteries, like the Hai-cliwang sz’ at Canton, the priests per- 
form the whole service ; but in other temples they contrive to 
gain a livelihood, and many of those better situated derive a large 
portion of their income from entertaining strangers of wealth 
and distinction. The sale of charms, the profits of theatrical 
exhibitions, the fees paid by neighborhoods for feeding hungry 
ghosts on All-Souls’ day, and other incidental services performed 
for the living or the dead, also furnish resources. Their largest 
monasteries contain extensive libraries, and a portion of the 
fraternity are well acquainted with letters, though most of them 
are ignorant even of their own books. Their moral character, 
as a class, is on a par with their countrymen, and many of them 
are respectable, intelligent, and sober-minded persons, who seem 

1 Rlmusat terms these tenets not inaptly “ a mixture of pantheism, ration- 
alism, and idolatry.” In Hardy ( Manual , p. 212) we find that the Wd-liny nz' 
to five hundred Lo-han is to honor five hundred rahats. In India this num- 
ber seems to stand for aU. 
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to be sincerely desirous of making themselves better, if possible, 
by their religious observances. 

The liturgy is in Sanscrit transliterated in Chinese characters, 
with which priest and people are alike unacquainted, nor are 
there now any bilingual glossaries or dictionaries to explain the 
words. Dr. Milne, speaking of the use of unknown tongues in 
liturgies, remarks : “ There is something to be said in favor of 
those Christians who believe in the magic powers of foreign 
words, and who think a prayer either more acceptable to the 
Deity, or more suited to common edification, because the people 
do not generally understand it. They are not singular in this 
belief. Some of the Jews had the same opinion ; the followers 
of Buddha and Mohammed all cherish the same sentiment. From 
the chair of his holiness at Borne, and eastward through all Asia 
to the mountain retreats of the Y ama-bus in Japan, this opinion 
is espoused. The bloody Druids of ancient Europe, the gym- 
nosophists of India, the Mohammedan hatib, the Buddhists of 
China, the talapoins of Siam, and the bonzes of Japan, the 
Bomish clergy, the vartabeds of the Armenian church, and the 
priests of the Abyssinian and Greek communions, all entertain 
the notion that the mysteries of religion will be the more re- 
vered the less they are understood, and the devotions of the 
people (performed by proxy) the more welcome in heaven for 
being dressed in the garb of a foreign tongue. Thus the syna- 
gogue and mosque, the pagan temple and Christian church, 
seem all to agree in ascribing marvellous efficacy to the sounds 
of an unknown language ; and, as they have Jews and Moham- 
medans, Abyssinians and pagans, on their side, those Christians 
who plead for the use of an unknown tongue in the services of 
religion have certainly the majority. That Scripture, reason, 
and common sense should happen to be on the other side is in- 
deed a misfortune for them, but there is no help for it.” 1 

The following canon for exterminating misfortune is extracted 
from the Buddhist liturgy, but it is as unintelligible to the Chi- 
nese as it will be to the English reader. While repeating it 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Art. Buddhism. Indochinese Gleaner , Vol. III., 
p. 141. Chinese Repository , Vol. IX., p. 040. Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II., p. 
£60, and passim. 

• Von. II.— 15 
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tlie priest strikes upon a sounding board called muh yu , or 
4 wooden fisli, 5 shaped somewhat like a skull, in order to mark 
the time of his monotonous chant : 

Nan-mo O-mx-to po-y6, to-ta-kia to-y6, to-tf-y6-ta O-ml-ll-to po-kwtln, O-mf- 
li-to, sieli-tan-po-kw&n, O-ml-ll-to, kw&n-kia-lan-tf O-mi-ll-to, kwftn-kia-lan-tl ; 
kia-mi-nl kia-kia-na, cliik-to-kia-ll po-po-ho. 

Similar invocations, with the name O-mi-to 1 Fuh (Amijda 
Buddha), are repeated thousands and myriads of times to attain 
perfection, affording a good illustration of the propriety of our 
Saviour’s direction, “ When ye pray, use not vain repetitions as 
the heathen do ; for they think they shall be heard for their 
much speaking.” A plate in one Buddhistic work contains five 
thousand and forty-eight open dots, arranged in the shape of a 
pear ; each dot to be filled up when the name of Buddha has been 
repeated a hundred or a thousand times, and then the paper to 
be burned to pass into the other world to the credit of the dev- 
otee. The Buddhists have a system of merits and demerits, of 
which Sir John Davis remarks that “ this method of Iceejnng a 
score with heaven is as foolish and dangerous a system of mor- 
ality as that of penances and indulgences in the Romish church.” 
In this Buddhist scale of actions, to repair a road, make a 
bridge, or dig a well, ranks as ten ; to cure a disease, or give 
enough ground for a grave, as thirty ; to set on foot some useful 
scheme ranks still higher. On the other hand, to reprove an- 
other unjustly counts as three on the debtor side ; to level a 
tomb, as fifty ; to dig up a corpse, as one hundred ; to cut off a 
man’s male heirs, as two hundred, and so on. This notion of 
keeping accounts with heaven prevails among all classes of the 
Chinese, and the score is usually settled about the end of the 
year by fasting and doing charitable acts, such as making a piece 
of road, repairing a temple, or distributing food, to prove their 
repentance and benefit the world. Festival days are chosen 
by devout people to distribute alms to the poor, and on such 
occasions troops of beggars cluster about their doors, holding 
clap-dishes in their outstretched hands, while the donor stands 


1 O-mi-to is derived from amirta , or 4 deathless.’ Hardy, Manual, p. 855. 
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behind the half-opened door dealing out rice to the clamorous 
crowd which he dares not trust inside. 

Considering how few restraints this religion imposes on the 
evil propensities of the human heart, and how easily it provides 
for the expiation of crimes, it is surprising that it has not had 
as great success among the Chinese as among the Tibetans, Bir- 
mese, and Siamese. The thorough education in the reasonable 
teachings of the classics, and the want of filial duty shown by 
celibates to their parents in leaving them to take care of them- 
selves, have had their effects in maintaining the purer but 
heartless moralities of the Confucianists. The priests have 
always had the better judgment of the people against them, 
and being shut out by their profession from entering into society 
as companions or equals, and regarded as servants to be sent for 
when their services were wanted, they can neither get nor main- 
tain that influence over their countrymen which would enable 
them to form a party or a powerful sect. One of the officers 
in the reign of Chingtih of the Ming dynasty, Wang Yang-ning, 
who addressed a remonstrance to his sovereign against sending 
an embassy to India to fetch thence Buddhist books and priests, 
relies for his chief argument on a comparison between the pre- 
cepts and tendency of that faith and the higher doctrines of the 
classics, proving to his own satisfaction that the latter contained 
all the good there was "In the former, without its nonsense and 
evil. The opposition to Buddhism on the part of the literati has 
been in fact a controversy between common sense (imperfectly 
enlightened indeed) and superstitious fear ; the first inclines the 
person to look at the subject with reference to the principles 
and practical results of the system, as exhibited in the writings 
and lives of its followers, while, not having themselves anything 
to look forward to beyond the grave, they are still led to enter- 
tain some of its dogmas, because there may be something in 
them after all, and they have themselves nothing better. The 
result is, as Dr. Morrison has observed, “ Buddhism in China is 
decried by the learned, laughed at by the profligate, yet followed 
by all.” 

The paraphrase and commentary on the seventh of Kanglii’s 
maxims against strange religions present a singular anomaly ; 
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for while the Emperor Yungching in the paraphrase decries 
Buddhism and Rationalism, and exalts the “ orthodox doc- 
trine,” as he terms the teachings of the classics, he was him- 
self a daily worshipper of Buddhist idols served by the lamas, 
lie inveighs against selling poor children to the priests in no 
measured terms, and shows the inutility and folly of repeating 
the books or reciting the unintelligible charms written by the 
priests, where the person never thought of performing what 
was good. He speaks against the promiscuous assemblage of 
men and women at the temples, which leads to unseemly acts, 
and joins in with another of his own class, who remarked, in 
reference to a festival, that “ most of the worshippers are women, 
who like these worshipping days, because it gives them an op- 
portunity to see and be seen in their fine clothes ; and most of 
the men who go there, go to amuse themselves and look at the 
women.” “ The sum of the whole is, these dissolute priests of 
Buddha are lazy ; they will neither labor in the fields nor traffic 
in the markets, and being without food and clothing, they set 
to work and invent means of deceiving people.” But though 
this upholder of the good old way well exhibits the follies of 
these idolatrous sects, he has nothing better to present his coun- 
trymen than “the two living divinities placed in the family,” 
nothing to lead their thoughts beyond this world. Ilis best 
advice and consolation for their troubled and wearied souls is, 
“ Seek not for happiness beyond your own sphere ; perform not 
an action beyond the bounds of reason ; attend solely to your 
own duty ; then you will receive the protection of the gods.” 1 

The instructions of Sakya-muni himself have now become so 
interwoven in the additions, ritualism, and errors of his followers 
during the ages since he died, that he is charged with many 
things which lie probably never taught. Unlike the founders 
of Islamism and Zoroastrianism, his personal influence and iden- 
tity have been lost amid the fables which have enveloped his 
acts, and the diversities of worship and doctrine baffle all ex- 
planation. When the patriarchs and missionaries of the sect 

1 Milne’s Sacred Edict , pp. 183-143. Chinese Repository, Vol. I., p. 207 ; VoL 
II., p. 265. 
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began to increase in Central Asia and China after the embassy 
of Ming tf, they were obliged to defend, explain, and develop 
their tenets against the Chinese literati, aifd also commend them 
to the observance of the people. In the former region their 
conquests were complete, and the Mongols still hold to the Bud- 
dhist faith as completely as the European nations did to popery 
until the ^Reformation. The history of Chinese Buddhism down 
to the present day has not yet been fully examined, but much 
has been done within the past few years by Julien, Beal, Ed- 
iting, Watters, Neumann, Koeppen, and others to make it known. 
Translations from Chinese Buddhistic travellers and moralists 
have brought out many obscure opinions and unexpected events 
in this branch of religious thought and missionary work, during 
a period of the world’s history hitherto quite unknown to Eu- 
ropeans . 1 

The mutual forbearance exhibited by the different sects in 
China is owing a good deal to apathy, for where there is noth- 
ing to reach there is little to stimulate to effort. The govern- 
ment tolerates no denomination suspected of interfering with its 
own influence, and as none of the sects have any State patronage, 
none of them hold any power to wield for persecution, and the 
people soon tire of petty annoyances and unavailing invectives. 
The Buddhist priesthood is perpetuated mostly by the children 
given by parents who have vowed to do so in their distress, and 
by others purchased for serving in large monasteries. Persons 
occasionally enter late in life, weary with the vexations of the 
world ; Mr. Milne was acquainted with one who had two sons 
when he took the vows upon him, but gave himself no care as 
to what had become of them. The only education which most 
of the acolytes receive consists in memorizing the prayers in the 
liturgy and reading the canonical works. A few fraternities 
have tutors from whom they receive instruction. 

Nunneries also exist, most of them under the patronage of 

1 See Alabasters Wheel of the Laic , pp. 228-241, for a well-digested Life of 
Buddha, from the Siamese. Bears Romantic History of Buddha, and Catena of 
Buddhist Scriptures . Edkins, Chinees Buddhism } Chaps. I to VI., gives a good 
resume of the early progress of the faith. G. BUhler, Three New Edicts of 
Asoka , London (Triibner). 
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the Iloly Mother, Queen of Heaven. The priests advocate their 
establishment as a good means of working upon the feelings of 
the more susceptible ffart of society, to whom they themselves 
cannot get admittance. The succession among the “sisters” is 
kept up by purchase and by self-consecration ; the feet of chil- 
dren bought young are not bandaged. The novice is not ad- 
mitted to full orders till she is sixteen, though previous to this 
she adopts the garb of the sisterhood ; the only difference con- 
sists in the front part of the head being shaved and the hair 
plaited iu a queue, while nuns shave the whole. It is not easy 
to distinguish monks from nuns as they walk the streets, for 
both have natural feet, wear clumsy shoes, long stockings drawn 
over full trousers, short jackets, and bald pates. Like her sister 
in Romish countries, the Chinese nun, when her head has been 
shaved — the opposite of taking the veil, though the hair of both 
is sacrificed — is required to live a life of devotion and mortifi- 
cation, eat vegetables, care nothing for the world, and think only 
of her eternal canonization, keeping herself busy with the service 
of the temple. “ Daily exercises are to be conducted by her ; 
the furniture of the small sanctuary that forms a part of the 
convent must be looked after and kept clean and orderly ; those 
women or men who come to worship at the altars, and seek 
guidance and comfort, must be cared for and assisted. When 
there is leisure the sick and the poor are to be visited ; and all 
who have placed themselves under her special direction and 
spiritual instruction have a strong claim upon her regard. That 
she may live the life of seclusion and self-denial, she must vow 
perpetual virginity. The thought of marriage should never 
enter her head, aud the society of men must be shunned. On 
her death she will be swallowed up in nihility ! ” In Fuhchau 
the nunneries were all summarily abolished nearly fifty years 
ago by an officer who learned the dissolute lives of their inmates. 
They have not since been reopened for their residence, though 
this official provided husbands for most of their nuns. Such a 
proceeding would have been impossible in almost any other 
country, and shows the functions of Chinese officials for the 
welfare of society. 

Most of them are taught to read the classics as well as their 
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own liturgies, and a few of the sisterhood are said to be well 
read in the lore of the country. Each nun has her own disciples 
among the laity, and cultivates and extends her acquaintances as 
much as she can, inasmuch as upon them her support prin- 
cipally depends. Each of her patrons, whether male or female, 
receives a new name from her, as she herself also did when her 
head was shaven. Contributors’ names are written or engraved 
in conspicuous places in the building ; casual fees or donations 
go to the general expenses. Each nun also receives ten cents 
when public masses are recited for those who have engaged 
them. Their moral character is uniformly represented as dis- 
solute, but while despised for their profligacy they are dreaded 
for the supposed power they can exert by means of their con- 
nection with spirits. The number of nunnerieB in the depart- 
ment of Ningpo is stated to be thirty, and the sisterhood in 
them all to amount to upward of three hundred persons . 1 

The numerous points of similarity between the rites of the 
Buddhists and those of the Romish church early attracted atten- 
tion. Abbd Hue enumerates many of them : “ The cross, the 

mitre, the dalmatica, the cope which the lamas wear on their 
journeys, or when performing some ceremony out of the tem- 
ple ; the service with double choirs, the psalmody, the exorcisms, 
the censer suspended from five chains, which you can open or 
close at pleasure ; the benedictions given by extending the right 
hand over the heads of the faithful ; the rosary, ecclesiastical 
celibacy, spiritual retirement, worship of the saints ; the fasts, 
processions, litanies, and holy water — all these are analogies 
between ourselves and the Buddhists.” In addition to these, the 
institution of nuns, worship of relics, masses for the dead, and 
burning of candles and incense, with ringing of bells during 
worship, are prominent usages common to both. Their priests 
alike teach a purgatory from which the soul can be released by 
their prayers ; they also conduct service in a dead language, and 
pretend to miracles. Lastly, the doctrine of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Maya, the mother of Sakya-muni, is an article taught 


1 Chinese Repository, Vol. XIII., pp. 03-08. Doolittle’s Social Life, I., p. 868. 
Milne’s L\fe in China, pp. 134-146. Gray’s China, I., pp. 105, 181-185. 
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by the Mongol Buddhists, who also practise a form of infant 
baptism, in which the lama dips the child three times under the 
water as he pronounces its name and gives it a blessing. 

These numerous and striking resemblances led the Homan 
Catholic missionaries to conclude that some of them had been 
derived from the papal or Syrian priests who entered China 
before Kublai khan. M. Hue brings forward his hypothesis 
that Tsong Kaba, the teacher of the Buddhist reformer in Mon- 
golia about that time, had adopted them from some of the Eu- 
ropeans who taught him the Christian doctrines . 1 Others refer 
them to St. Thomas, but Premare ascribes them to the devil, 
who had thus imitated holy mother church in order to scandal- 
ize and oppose its rites. But as Davis observes, “To those 
who admit that most of the Romish ceremonies are borrowed 
directly from paganism, there is less difficulty in accounting for 
the resemblance.” On this point it will be impossible to reach 
certainty. There have probably been some things borrowed by 
each from the other at various ages, without either knowing 
from whence they came or what were their tendencies. Fer- 
gusson shows the great probability that the monastic system, 
celibacy, and ascetic good works were adopted in the Eastern 
church from India ; but the want of reliable records on either 
side hitherto has left much to inference and conjecture. 

The worship is similar and equally imposing. One eye-wit- 
ness describes the scene he saw. in a Buddhist temple: “There 
stood fourteen priests, seven on each side of the altar, erect, 
motionless, with clasped hands and downcast eyes, their shaven 
heads and flowing gray robes adding to their solemn appearance. 
The low and measured tones of the slowly moving chant they 

1 Hue’s Travels in Tartary , II., p. 50. Hardy’s Manual, p. 142. Missionary 
Recorder , III., pp. 142, 181. Eitel, futures on Buddhism, and Handbook 
for the Student of Chinese Buddhism , Hongkong, 1870. James Fergusson, 
Hist. Indian and Eastern Architecture , Introduction. R4musat, Melanges 
Posthumes , p. 44. Klaproth in Journal Asiatirpie , Tome VII. (1831), p. 190; 
also Tome XI. (IV e S6r,), 1848, p. 535. Prof. E. E. Salisbury in Journal Am. 
Or. &oc., Vol. I., No. II., 1844. Jour, of the R. As. 8oc ., passim. Yule’s 
Marco Pdo, Vol. I., p. 406; also Cathay and the Way Thither , II., p. 551. 
W. Wordsworth, The Church of Thibet and the Historical Analogies of Bud 
ihism and Christianity , London, 1877. 
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were singing might have awakened solemn emotions, too, and 
called away the thoughts from worldly objects. Three priests 
kept time with the music, one beating an immense drum, another 
a large iron vessel, and a third a wooden ball. After chanting, 
they kneeled upon low stools and bowed before the colossal 
image of Buddha, at the same time striking their heads upon the 
ground. Then rising and facing each other, they began slowly 
chanting some 'sentences, and rapidly increasing the music and 
their utterance until both were at the climax of rapidity, they 
diminished in the same way until they had returned to the 
original measure. In the meantime, some of the number could 
not restrain their curiosity, and, even while chanting and count- 
ing their beads, left their places to ask for books. The whole 
service forcibly reminded me of scenes in Romish chapels ; the 
shaven heads of the priests, their long robes, mock solemnity, 
frequent prostrations, chantings, beads — yea, and their idol, too, 
all suggested their types, or tlieir antitypes, in the apostate 
church.” 1 

The expulsion of Buddhism from India, after its triumphs in 
the reign of Asoka, King of Majadha, was so complete that it 
henceforth divided into the northern and southern schools, the 
first taking Sanscrit and the other Pali as its sacred language. 
In the course of time the divergencies became fixed, and thus, 
without any actual schism, the Buddhists of Ceylon and Ultra 
Ganges have come to differ from those of Central Asia and 
China, The form of Buddhism prevailing among the Mongols 
and Tibetans differs more in its state and power than in its doc- 
trines; it is called Shamanism, or Ilwang kiao (‘ Yellow Sect’) 
in Chinese, from the color of the priestly robes— a Shaman be- 
ing one who has overcome all his passions ; it is a Hindu word. 
The Dalai-Lama at Il’lassa, in the great monastery of the Pu- 
tala, is the pope of the religion, the abode of deity.* Mongolia 
swarms with lamas, and the government at Peking aids in sup- 


x Foreign Missionary Chronicle, Vol. XIV., p. 800. * 

9 For his origin see Klaproth, Memoires sur VAsie, Tome II., p. 90. Also R6 
musat, Melanges Posthumes, pp. 1-64, for some observations on this faith in a 
review of De Guignes' Huns . E. Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, with folio 
atlas of plates, Leipzig, 1808. J. Summers in The Phoenix, I., 1870, pp 9-11, 
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porting them in order to maintain its sway more easily over the 
tribes, though the Manchus have endeavored to supplant the 
civil authority of the Dalai-Lama and banchin-erdeni, by par- 
tially aiding and gradually subdividing their power. The ritual 
of the Shamans, in which the leading tenets taught by the lamas 
are exhibited, contains their ten principal precepts, or decalogue, 
viz. : 1. Do not kill. 2. Do not steal. 3. Do not commit for- 
nication. 4. Speak not falsely. 5. Drink no wine nor eat flesh. 
6. Look not on gay silks or necklaces, use no perfumed ointment, 
and paint not the body. 7. Neither sing nor dance, and do no 
sleight of hand tricks or gymnastic acts, and go not to see or 
hear them. 8. Sit not on a high large couch. 9. Do not eat out 
of time. 10. Do not grasp hold of living images, gold, silver, 
money, or any valuable thing.' The book contains also twenty- 
four sections of directions as to the conduct to be observed in 
various places, and before different persons. When using the 
sacred books the devotee must consider himself to be in the 
presence of Buddha, and he is forbidden to study books of 
divination, physiognomy, medicine, drawing lots, astronomy, 
geography, alchemy, charms, magic, or poetry. No wonder the 
priests are ignorant when almost every source of instruction is 
thus debarred them. The number of temples scattered over 
Mongolia and Tibet and the proportion of priests are far greater 
than in China, and the literature is not less enormous for bulk 
than aro the contents of the volumes tedious and uninstructive.* 
A good device for a religion of formality to economize time and 
accommodate ignorance is adopted by the lamas, which is to 
write the prayers on a piece of paper and fasten them to a wheel 
earned round by the wind or twirled by the hand ; chests are 
also set up in temples having prayers engraved on the outside 


1 Annales de la Fot, Tome IX., p. 400. 

’ “The dreariest literature, perhaps,” says Professor Whitney, “that was 
ever painfully scored down, and patiently studied, and religiously preserved ” 
(Oriental and Linguistic Studies, Second Series, p. 98). For foreign bibli- 
ographies of Buddhism the reader may be referred to L’Histoire de (Jakya- 
Mount, par Foucaux (ad fln,), and Otto Kistner, Buddha and his Doctrines : A 
BtbUographical Essay, London, 1809. See also Trhbner’s Record for 1809, p 
613. 
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in large letters, and the prayer is repeated as often as the wind 
or the hand revolves the wheel or chest. 

The Buddhist temples present much uniformity in their ar- 
rangement, and some of the monastic establishments are among 
the finest buildings in China. No cave temples are known, but 
caves have been turned into temples in many places, and miser- 
able plates they are for worship. On entering a Buddhist tem- 
ple, one sees four colossal statues of the Four Great Kings who are 
supposed to govern the continents on each side of Mount Sumeru 
and guard or reward the devotees who honor their Lord ; they 
have black, blue, red, and white faces, and usually hold a sword, 
guitar, umbrella, and snake in their hands. Opposite the door is 
a shrine containing an image of Maitreya Buddha, or the Merci- 
ful One, a very fat, jolly personage, who is to have an avatar 
three thousand years hence; images of Kwanti, the God of 
War, and of Wei-to, a general under the Four Kings, clad in 
armor, are often seen near the shrine. Going behind a screen, 
the next great hall contains a high gilded image of Sakya-muni 
sitting on a lotus flower, with smaller statues of Anatida and 
Kashiapa on his sides ; their shrine often has standing images 
of attendants. In this hall are other images or pictures of the 
Eighteen Arlians, deified missionaries who propagated their 
faith early in China. In the rear of these is represented some 
form of Kwanyin, the Goddess of Mercy, the popular idol of the 
sects. In large temples the five hundred Arhans, placed on as 
many seats, each having some distinguishing attribute, till a large 
hall. Besides these occur the disciples of Buddha listening to 
his teachings, the horrible punishments of hell, and various 
honored deities, sages, or local gods, so that few temples are 
alike in all respects. In all of them are guest-chambers of 
various sizes, refectories, study rooms, and cloisters, according to 
the wants and resources of the fraternity. 

The hold of the Buddhist priesthood upon the mass of Chinese 
consists far more in the position they occupy in relation to the 
rites performed in honor of the dead than in their tenets. This 
brings us to the consideration of the real religion of the Chinese, 
that in w r hich more than anything else they trust, and to which 
they look for cousolation and reward —the worship of deceased 
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ancestors. The doctrines of Confucius and the ceremonial of 
the State religion, exhibit the speculative, intellectual dogmas 
of the educated literati and thinkers, who have early been taught 
the high ideal of. the Princely Man set forth by their sages. 
The tenets of Lau-tsz’ and the sorcery and incantations of his 
followers show the mystic and marvellous part of the popular 
belief. Buddhism takes hold of the common life of man, offers 
relief in times of distress, escape from a future hell at a cheap 
rate, and employment in a round of prayers, study, or work, 
ending in the nirvana. But the heart of the nation reposes 
more upon the rites offered at the family shrine to the two 
u living divinities” who preside in the hall of ancestors than to 
all the rest. This sort of family worship has been popular in 
other countries, but in no part of the world has it reached the 
consequence it has received in Eastern Asia; every natural 
feeling serves, indeed, to strengthen its simple cultus. 

In the S/d King , whose existence, as we have already pointed 
out, is coeval with Samuel or earlier, are many references to this 
worship, and to certain rites connected with its royal observance. 
At some festivals the dead were personated by a yonnger rela- 
tive, who was supposed to be taken possession of by their spirits, 
and thereby became their visible image. He was placed on 
high, and the sacrificer, on appearing in the temple, asked him 
to be seated at his ease, and urged him to eat, thereby to prepare 
himself to receive the homage given to the dead. When lie had 
done so he gave the response in their name ; the defied spirits 
returned to heaven, and their person ator came down from his 
seat. In one ode the response of the ancestors through their 
personator is thus given : 

What said the message from your sires ? 

** Vessels and gifts are clean ; 

And all your friends, assisting you, 

Behave with reverent mien. 


u Most reverently you did your part, 

And reverent by your side 
Your son appeared. On you henceforth 
Shall ceaseless blessings bide. 
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“ What shall the ceaseless blessings be ? 

That in your palace high, 

For myriad years you dwell in peace, 

Rich in posterity.” 1 

The teachings of this ancient book intimate that the protect* 
ing favor of the departed could be lost by the vile, cruel, or un- 
just conduct of their descendants — thus connecting ancestral 
worship and reward with personal character. Another ode sums 
up this idea in the expression, “ The mysterious empyrean is 
able to strengthen anything ; do not disgrace your imperial an- 
cestors, and it will save your posterity.” Many stories occur in 
the native literature exemplifying this idea by actual experiences 
of blessing and cursing, all flowing from the observance or 
neglect of the required duties. 

The great sages Confucius and Mencius, with the earlier rulers, 
King W&n and Duke Chau, and their millions of followers, have 
all upheld these sentiments, and those teachings and examples 
are still as powerful as ever. In every household, a shrine, a 
tablet, an oratory, or a domestic temple, according to the posi- 
tion of the family, contains the simple legend of the two ancestral 
names written on a slip of paper or carved on a board. Incense 
is burned before it, daily or on the new and full moons ; and in 
April the people everywhere gather at the family graves to 
sweep them, and worship the departed around a festive sacrifice. 
To the children it has all the pleasant associations of our Christ- 
mas or Thanksgiving; and all the elder members of the family 
who can do so come together around the tomb or in the ancestral 
hall at the annual rite. Parents and children meet and bow be- 
fore the tablet, and in their simple cheer contract no associations 
with temples or idols, monasteries or priests, processions, or flags 
and music. It is the family, and a stranger intermeddleth not 
with it ; he has his own tablet to look to, and can get no good 
by worshipping before that bearing the names of another family. 

As the children grow up the worship of the ancestors, whom 
they never saw, is exchanged for that of nearer ones who bore 
and nurtured, clothed, taught, and cheered them in helpless 

1 Legge’s She King , p. 309, London, 1876. 
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childhood and hopeful youth, and the whole is thus rendered more 
personal, vivid, and endearing. There is nothing revolting or 
cruel connected with it, but everything is orderly, kind, and 
simple, calculated to strengthen the family relationship, cement 
the affection between brothers and sisters, and uphold habits of 
filial reverence and obedience. Though the strongest motive 
for this worship arises out of the belief that success in worldly 
affairs depends on the support given to parental spirits in hades, 
who will ypsent continued neglect by withholding their blessing, 
yet, in the course of ages, it has influenced Chinese character, in 
promoting industry and cultivating habits of domestic care and 
thrift, beyond all estimation. 

It has, moreover, done much to preserve that feature of the 
government which grows out of the oversight of heaven as 
manifested to the people through their Emperor, the Son of 
Heaven, whom they regard as its vicegerent. The parental 
authority is also itself honored by that peculiar position of the 
monarch, and the child grows up with the habit of yielding to 
its injunctions, for to him the family tablet is a reality, the 
abode of a personal Being who exerts an influence over him 
that cannot be evaded, and is far more to him as an individual 
than any of the popular gods. Those gods are to be feared and 
their wrath deprecated, but the “ illustrious ones who have com- 
pleted their probation ” represent love, care, and interest to the 
worshippers if they do not fail in their duties. 

Another indirect result has been to define and elevate the 
position of the wife and mother. All the laws which could be 
framed for the protection of women would lack their force if 
she were not honored in the household. As there can be only 
one “ illustrious consort ” ( Men pi) named on the tablet, there 
is of course only one , wife (tsi) acknowledged in the family. 
There are concubines (i tsieh ), whose legal rights are defined and 
secured, and who form an integral part of the family ; but thej* are 
not admitted into the ancestral hall, and their children are reck- 
oned with the others as Dan and Asher were in Jacob’s house- 
hold. Polygamous families in China form a small proportion 
of the whole ; and this acknowledged parity of the mother with 
the father, in the most sacred position she can be placed, has 
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done much to maintain the purity and right inflnence of woman 
amid all the degradations, pollutions, and moral weakness of 
heathenism. It is one of the most powerful supports of good 
order. It may even be confidently stated that woman’s legal, social, 
and domestic position is as high in China as it has ever been out- 
side of Christian culture, and as safe as it can be without the re- 
straints of Christianity. Another benefit to the people, that of 
early marriages, derives much of its prevalence and obligation 
from the fear that, if neglected, there may be no hgirs left to 
carry on the worship at the family tomb. 

The three leading results here noticed, viz., the prevention of 
a priestly caste, the confirmation of parental authority in its own 
sphere, and the elevation of the woman and wife to a parity 
with the man and husband, do much to explain the perpetuity 
of Chinese institutions. The fact that filial piety in this system 
has overpassed the limit set by God in his Word, and that de- 
ceased parents are worshipped as gods by their children, is both 
true and sad. That the worship rendered to their ancestors bj r 
the Chinese is idolatrous cannot be doubted ; and it forms one 
of the subtlest phases of idolatry — essentially evil with the guise 
of goodness — ever established among men. 

The prevalence of infanticide and the indifference with which 
the crime is regarded may seem to militate against this view of 
Chinese social character, and throw discredit on the degree of 
respect and reverence paid to parents ; for how, some will ask, 
can a man thus worship and venerate parents who once imbrued 
their hands in his sister’s blood 1 Such anomalies may be found 
in the distorted minds and depraved hearts educated under the 
superstitions of heathenism in every country, and the Chinese 
are no exception. It is exceedingly difficult, however, to ascer- 
tain the extent of infanticide in China, and all the reasons which 
prompt to the horrid act. Investigations have been made about 
Canton, and evidence obtained to show that it is comparatively 
rare, and strongly discountenanced by public opinion ; though by 
no means unknown, nor punished by law when done. Similar 
investigations at Amoy have disclosed a fearful extent of mur- 
ders of this nature ; yet while the latter are believed, the asser- 
tions of the former are regarded as evasions of the truth from 
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the fear of being reproached for it or a sense of shame. The 
whole nation hag been branded as systematic murderers of their 
children from the practice of the inhabitants of a portion of two 
provinces, who are generally regarded by their countrymen as 
among the most violent and poorest fraction of the whole. Sir 
John Barrow heard that the carts went about the streets of 
Peking daily to pick up dead and dying infants thrown out by 
their unnatural parents, but he does not mention ever having 
seen a single corpse in all his walks or rides about the capital. 
It has now been ascertained that this cart contains so many dead 
bodies of both sexes, that the inference by Dr. Dudgeon that 
not one in a hundred was killed seems to be sustained. The 
bodies of children are not as often seen in the lanes and creeks 
of Canton as those of adults, and the former are as likely to have 
died natural deaths as the latter. 

In Fulikien province, especially in the departments of Tsiuen- 
chau and Changchau, infanticide prevails to a greater extent 
than in any other part of the Empire yet examined. Mr. Abeel 
extended his inquiries to forty different towns and villages lying 
in the first, and found that the percentage was between seventy 
and eighty down to ten, giving an average of about forty per 
cent, of all girls born in those places as being murdered. In 
Changchau, out of seventeen towns, the proportion lies between 
one-fourth and three-tenths in some places, occasionally rising 
to one-third, and in others sinking to one-fifth, making an aver- 
age of one-fourth put to death. In other departments of the 
province the practice is confessed, but the proportion thought 
by intelligent natives to be less, since there is less poverty and 
fewer people than formerly. The examination was conducted 
in as fair a manner as possible, and persons of all classes were 
questioned as to the number of children they had killed them- 
selves, or knew had been killed by their relatives or neighbors. 
One of eight brothers told him that only three girls were left 
among all their children, sixteen having been killed. On one 
occasion he visited a small village on Amoy Island, called Bo-an, 
where the whole population turned out to see him and Dr. 
Cumrning, the latter of whom had recently cut out a large tu- 
mor from a fellow villager. He says : 
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From the number of women in the orowd which turned out to greet us, we 
were pretty well persuaded that they were under as little restraint as the men 
from indulging their curiosity ; and upon inquiry, found it to be so. We were 
conducted to a small temple, when I had the opportunity of conversing with 
many who came around us. On a second visit, while addressing them, one 
man held up a child, and publicly acknowledged that he had killed five of 
the helpless beings, having preserved but two. I thought he was jesting, 
but as no surprise or dissent was expressed by his neighbors, and as there was 
an air of simplicity and regret in the individual, there was no reason to doubt 
its truth. After repeating his confession he added with affecting simplicity, 
“ It was before I heard you speak on this subject ; I did not know it, was wrong ; 
I would not do so now.” Wishing to obtain the testimony of the assembled 
villagers, I put the question publicly, “ What number of female infants in this 
village are destroyed at birth ? ” The reply was, “ More than one-half.” As 
there was no discussion among them, which is not the case when they differ in 
opinion, and as we were fully convinced from our own observation of the nu- 
merical inequality of the sexes, the proportion of deaths they gave did not 
strike us as extravagant. 


The reasons assigned for committing the unnatural deed arc 
various. Poverty is the leading cause ; the alternative being, as 
the parents think, a life of infamy or slavery, since if they can- 
not rear their offspring themselves they, must sell them. The 
fact of the great numbers of men who emigrate to the Archipel- 
ago from the coast districts has no doubt also had its effect in 
inducing parents to destroy daughters for whom they had little 
expectation of finding husbands if they did rear them. Many 
who are able to support their daughters prefer to destroy them 
rather than incur the expenses of their marriage, but the investi- 
gation showed that the crime was rather less among the educated 
than the ignorant, and that they had done something to dissuade 
their poor neighbors from putting their girls to death. In the 
adjoining departments of Chauchau and Kiaying in Kwangtung, 
the people admit the practice, and, as their circumstances are 
similar, it is probable that it is not much less than around Amoy. 
Dr. Dudgeon, of Peking, has had very favorable opportunities 
for prosecuting inquiries in that region, and has shown that the 
stories formerly credited are wrong, and that most of the chil- 
dren thus disposed of are born of nuns. Inquiries instituted at 
Hankow by Dr. F. P. Smith, of the hospital, showed a wide 
prevalence of the crime among the poor and rural population, 
. Vol. II.— 16 
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for which he ascribes several reasons; the proportion of the 
sexes is ten men to seven women. 

While one of the worst features of the crime is the little 
degree of detestation everywhere expressed at it, yet the actual 
proportion is an important inquiry, and this, taking the whole 
nation, has been much exaggerated, chiefly from applying such 
facts and estimates as the preceding to the whole country. The 
governor of Canton once issued a dissuasive exhortation on this 
subject to the people, telling them that if they destroyed all 
their daughters they would soon have no mothers. Until in- 
vestigations have been made elsewhere, it is not fair to charge 
all the Chinese with the atrocities of a small portion, nor to dis- 
believe the affirmations of the inhabitants of Canton, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai, and elsewhere, that they do not usually put their 
daughters to death, until we have overwhelming testimony that 
they deny and conceal what they are ashamed to confess. 1 

Comparing their lamentable practice with those of other and 
European nations, we find, according to Ilume, that “the expo- 
sure of new-boni infants was an allowed practice in almost all 
the States of Greece and Home ; even among the polite and civil- 
ized Athenians, the abandoning of one’s child to hunger or wild 
beasts was regarded without blame or censure. This practice 
was very common ; and it is not spoken of by any author of 
those times with the horror it deserves, or scarcely even with 
disapprobation. Plutarch, the humane, good-natured Plutarch, 
mentions it as a merit in Attalus, king of Pergamus, that he 
murdered, or, if you will, exposed all his own children, in order 
to leave his crown to the son of his brother Euinenes. It was 
Solon, the most celebrated of the sages of Greece, that gave 
parents permission by law to kill their children.” Aristotle 

1 Chinese Repository , Vol. XVII., p. 11, for a native essay against it; Vol. 
XVI., p. 513; Vol. XII., pp. 540-548; Vol. XI., p. 508 ; Vol. VII., p. 54. 
Bishop Smith's China , p. 443. Report of Peking Hospital , 1865. Dr. F. P. 
Smith’s Five Annual Reports of Hankow Hospital , 1870, pp. 45-53. Doolittle, 
Social Life , II., pp. 208-209. Notes and Queries on C. and J., Vol. III., pp. 
156, 172. LHnfanticide et r Oeuvre dela Ste.-Enfance en Chine, par Pdre G. 
Palatre, Changhai. Autographie de la Mission Caiholique a Vorphdinal de Tou* 
se-ivi, 1878. M. E. Martin, £tude Medico-Legale sur V Infanticide et VAwrte* 
ment dans V Empire Chinois , Paris, 1872. 
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thought it should be encouraged by the magistrates, and Plato 
maintained the same inhuman doctrine. It was complained of 
as a great singularity that the laws of Thebes* forbade the prac- 
tice. In all the provinces, and especially in Italy, the crime was 
daily perpetrated . 1 

The ceremonies attendant upon the decease of a person vary 
in different parts of the country, though they are not necessarily 
elaborate or expensive anywhere, and all the important ones can 
be’ performed by the poorest mourner. The inhabitants of 
F uhkien put a piece of silver in the mouth of the dying person, 
and carefully cover his nose and ears. Scarcely is he dead when 
they make a hole in the roof to facilitate the exit of the spirits 
proceeding from his body, of which they imagine each person pos- 
sesses seven animal senses which die with him, and three souls, 
one of which enters elysium and receives judgment, another abides 
with the tablet, and a third dwells in the tomb. In some places, 
as a man approaches his last hour, the relatives come into the 
room to array him in his best garments and carry him into the 
main hall to breathe his life away while dressed in the costume 
with which he is to appear in Hades. The popular ideas regarding 
their fate vary so much that it is difficult to describe the national 
faith in this respect; transmigration is more or less believed 
in, but the detail of the changes the good or evil spirit undergoes 
before it is absorbed in Buddhji varies almost according to the 
fancy of the worshipper. Those who are sent to hell pass through 
every form of suffering inflicted upon them by hideous monsters, 
and are at last released to wander about as houseless demons to 
torment mankind, or vex themselves in the bodies of animals 
and reptiles. 

When the priests coine the corpse is laid out upon the floor 
in the principal room, and a tablet set up by its side ; a table is 
near, on which are placed meats, lamps, and incense. While 
the priests are reciting prayers to deliver the soul from purga- 
tory and hell, they occasionally call on all present to weep and 
lament, and on these occasions the females of the household are 
particularly clamorous in their grief, alternately uttering the 


1 Mcllvaine, Evidence* of Christianity , p. 291. 
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most doleful accents, and then tittering with some of the new- 
comers. Papers having figures on them and Peter’s pence in 
the form of paper money are burned ; white lanterns, instead of 
the common red ones, and a slip of paper containing the name, 
titles, age, etc., of the dead are hung at the door ; a mat porch 
is put up for the musicians and the priests. 1 The soul, having 
crossed the bridge leading out of hell with the aid of the priests, 
gets a letter of recommendation from them to be admitted into 
the western heavens. 

Previous to burial a lucky place for interment, if the family 
have moved away from its paternal sepulchre, mu6t be found. 
The body is coffined soon after death, arrayed in the most splen- 
did habiliments the family can afford ; a fan is put in one hand 
and a prayer on a piece of paper in the other. The form of a 
Chinese coffin resembles the trunk of a tree; the boards are 
three or four inches thick and rounded on top (from whence a 
coffin is called “ longevity boards ”), making a very substantial 
case. .When the corpse is put in it is laid in a bed of lime or 
cotton, or covered with quicklime, and the edges of the lid are 
closed with mortar in the groove so that no smell escapes ; the 
coffin is varnished if it is to remain in the house before burial. 
The Chinese often expend large sums in the purchase and pre- 
paration of a coffin during their lifetime ; the cheapest arc from 
five to ten dollars, and upward to five hundred and even two 
thousand dollars, according to the materials and ornamenting. 

Bodies are sometimes kept in or about the house for many 
years and incense burned morning and evening. They arc 
placed either on trestles near the doorway and protected by a 
covering in the principal hall, or in the ancestral chamber, where 
they remain until the fortunes of the family improve so as to 
enable them to bury the remains, or a lucky place is found, or 
until opportunity and means allow the survivors to lay them in 
their patrimonial sepulchre. 

The lineal relatives of the deceased are informed of his death, 

1 Ball says that money is pnt into the mouth of the dead by rich people to 
buy favor and passage into heaven ; others affirm that tlio money is to make 
the 9pirit ready of speech. The phrase “no silver to hit the mouth ” has refer- 
ence to this custom. 
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and as many as can do so repair to the house to condole with 
and assist the family. The eldest son or the nearest descendant 
repairs to an adjoining river or well with a bowl in his hand, and 
accompanied by two relatives, to “buy water” with money 
which he carries and throws into it. Upon the way to the well 
it is customary to carry lanterns— even at noon — and to make a 
great wailing: with the water thus obtained he washes the 
corpse before it is dressed. After the body is laid in the coffin 
and before interment the sons of the deceased among the poor 
are frequently sent around to the relatives and friends of the 
family to solicit subscriptions to buy a grave, hire mourners, or 
provide a suitable sacrifice, and it is considered a good act to 
assist in such cases ; perhaps fear of the ill-will of the displeased 
spirit prompts to the charity. The coffin is sometimes seized 
or attached by creditors to compel the relatives to collect a sum 
to release it, and instances of filial sons are mentioned who have 
6old themselves into temporary or perpetual slavery in order to 
raise money to bury their parents. In other cases a defaulting 
tenant will retain a coffin in the house to forestall an ejectment 
for the back rent. On the day of burial an offering of cooked 
provisions is laid out near the coffin. The chief mourners, 
clothed in coarso white sackcloth, then approach and kneel 
before it, knocking their heads upon the ground and going 
through with the full kotow; two persons dressed in mourning 
hand them incense-sticks, which are placed in jars. After the 
male mourners have made their parting prostrations the females 
perform the same ceremonies, and then such friends and rela- 
tions as are present ; during these observances a band of music 
plays. The funeral procession is formed of all these persons — 
the band, the tablets, priests, etc. In Peking, where religious 
processions are prohibited, great display is made in funerals 
according to the means and rank of the deceased. The coffin 
is borne on an unwieldy bier carried by sixty-four men or more 
and covered by a richly embroidered catafalque, attended by 
musicians, mourners, priests, etc. Sometimes the carts are cov- 
ered witlx white cloth and the mules wear white harness. 

Burial-places are selected by geomancers, and their location 
has important results on the prosperity of the living. The sup- 
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posed connection between these two things has influenced the 
science, religion, and customs of the Chinese from very early 
days, and under the name of fung-shui , or i wind and water ’ 
rules, still contains most of their science and explains most of 
their superstitions. As true science extends this travestie of 
natural philosophy will fade away and form a subject of fascin- 
ation among the people as it now does a source of terror. Every 
strange event is interpreted by fung-shui, and its professors em- 
ploy the doctrines of Buddhists and Taoists to enforce their 
dicta, as they do their little knowledge of astronomy, medicine, 
and natural science to explain them. The whole has gradually 
grown into a system of geomancy, involving, however, their cos- 
mogony, natural philosophy, spiritualism, and biology so far as 
they have these sciences. It was in the twelfth century that it 
became systematized, and its influence has spread ever since. 
Were it only a picturesque kaleidoscope of facts and fancies it 
would be a harmless pastime ; but it now enters into every act 
of life, since the human soul and body, whether in this world 
or the next, are regarded as constantly influenced by their ac- 
tions, their relatives, and their locations. Thus the choice of a 
burial-place is supposed to affect the past, present, and future, 
and the fung-shui s unsung, or 6 wind and water doctors,’ know 
therein how to benefit their customers and themselves. 

Regarding all nature as a living organism and each person sur- 
rounded by invisible beings, the Chinese try to propitiate these 
essences through their departed relatives. They consider them 
as restrained by their animal nature to the tomb where their 
bodies lie, while the spiritual nature seeks to hover about its 
old scenes and children. If a tomb is placed so that the spirit 
dwelling therein is comfortable, the inference is that the de- 
ceased will grant those who supply its wants all that the spirit 
world can grant. A tomb located where no star on high or 
dragon below, no breath of nature or malign configuration of 
hills, can disturb the repose of the dead, must therefore be 
lucky, and worth great effort to secure/ 

The principles of geomancy depend much on two supposed 
currents running through the earth, known as the dragon and 
the tiger ; a propitious site has these on its left and right. A 
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skilful observer can detect and describe them, with the help of 
the compass, direction of the watercourses, shapes of the male 
and female ground, and their proportions, color of the soil, and 
the permutations of the elements. The common people know 
nothing of the basis on which this conclusion is founded, but 
give their money as their faith in the priest or charlatan in- 
creases . 1 

At the south, uncultivated hills are selected because they are 
dry and the white ants will not attack the coffin ; and a hill- 
side in view of water, a copse, or a ravine near a hill-top, are all 
lucky spots. At the north, where ants are unknown, the dead are 
buried in fields ; but nowhere collected in graveyards in cities or 
temples. The form of the grave is sometimes a simple tumulus 
with a tombstone at the head ; in the southern provinces oftener 
in the shape of the Greek letter &, or that of a huge arm-cliair. 
The back of the supposed chair is the place for the tombstone, 
while the body is interred in the seat, the sides of which are 
built around with masonry and approach each other in front. 
A tomb is occasionally built of stone in a substantial manner, 
and carved pillars are placed at the corners, the whole often 
costing thousands of dollars. The case of one necromancer 
is recorded, who, after having selected a grave for a family, was 
attacked with ophthalmia, and in revenge for their giving him 
poisonous food which he supposed had caused the malady, hired 
men to remove a large mass of rock near the grave, whereby its 
efficacy was completely spoiled. The position is thought to be 
the better if it command a good view. Some of the graves oc- 
cupy many hundred square feet, the comers being defined by 
low stones bearing two characters, importing whose chih , or 
1 house,’ it is. The shapes of graves vary more at the north ; 
some are conical mounds planted with shrubs or flowers, others 
made of mason-work shaped like little houses, others mere 
square tombs or earthly tumuli ; not a few coffins are simply left 
upon the ground. It is seldom the Chinese hew graves out of 

1 Compare Dr. Edkins in tho Chinese Recorder^ Vol. IV., 1871-72. Feng- 
shut ; or thf Rudiments of Natural Sctenee in China , by Ernest J. Eitel, Lon- 
don, 1878. T^he CornhiU Magazine for March, 1874. Notes and Queries on C 
and J. 9 Vol. II., p. 69. 
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the rock or dig large vaults ; their care is to make a showy 
grave, and at the same time a convenient one for performing 
the prescribed rites. The mansolea of emperors and grandees 
occupy vast enclosures laid out as parks and adorned with orna- 
mental buildings to which lead avenues of stone guardians. 1 2 
The tomb of Yungloh (a.d. 1403-1425) is reached through a 
dromoa of gigantic statues nearly a mile long — two pairs each of 
lions, unicorns, elephants, camels, and horses, one erect, the 
other conchant, and six pairs of civil and military officers ; each 
figure is a monolith. The origin of this custom can be traced 
back nearly to the tenth century, but was probably known in the 
Tang dynasty. Officials are allowed to erect a few statues to 
become their guardians. 3 

When the day of interment arrives, which is usually the 
nearest lucky day to the third seventh after death, the friends 
assemble at the house. A band of musicians accompanies the 
procession, in which is also carried the ancestral tablet of the 
deceased in a separate sedan, accompanied sometimes by a sacri- 
fice and the red tablets of the offices held by the family. The 
mourners are dressed entirely in white, or wear a white fillet 
around the head ; the sons of the deceased must put on the ex- 
pression and habiliments of woe, and the eldest one is at times 
supported along the street to the grave in all the eloquence and 
attitude of grief, although it may have been years since his 
father went to “ wander among the genii.” The women and 
children of the family follow', and at intervals cry and wail. A 
man goes ahead and scatters paper money to purchase the good- 
will of such stray spirits as are prowling about. Different 
figures and banners are carried according to the means and rank 
of the family, which, with the friends and crowd attracted by 
the show, sometimes swell the train to a great length. The 
grave is deep, and lime is freely mixed with the earth thrown 


1 In the Yih chin the custodian reported in the Peking Gazette of January 
S, 1871, that there were 92,690 trees, mostly fir, pine, elm, etc. The people in 
charge of such grounds are used to girdling the timber, in order afterward to 
get the dead trees as firewood for themselves. 

2 Mayers in North China Br. Royal Asiatic Society Journal, No. NIL, 1878. 

Doolittle, Social Life , II., p. 887. 
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in ; a body is never put into an old grave while anything re- 
mains of the former occupant ; crackers are fired, libations 
poured out, prayers recited, and finally paper models of, houses, 
clothes, horses, money, and everything he can possibly want in 
the land of shadows (which Davis calls* a wise economy) are 
burned. The tablet and sacrifice are then carried back; the 
family feast on the latter or distribute it among the poor around 
the door, while the former is placed in the ancestral hall. The 
married daughters of the dead are not considered part of the 
family, and wear no mourning ; nor are they invited to their 
father’s funeral. 

The period of mourning for a father iB nominally three years, 
but actually reduced to twenty-seven months ; the persons re- 
quired to observe this are enumerated in the Code, and Sec- 
tions CLXXIX.-CLXXXI. contain the penalties for concealing 
the death of a parent, or misrepresenting it, and of omitting the 
proper formalities. Burning the corpse, or casting it into the 
water, unfeelingly exposing it in the house longer than a year, 
and making the funeral ceremony and feast an occasion of 
merrymaking and indecorous meeting of males and females, 
are also prohibited. For thirty days after the demise the 
nearest kindred must not shave their heads nor change their 
dress, but rather exhibit a slovenly, slipshod appearance, as if 
grief had taken away both appetite and decorum. In the 
southern districts half -mourning is blue, usually exhibited in a 
pair of blue shoes and a blue silken cord woven in the queue, 
instead of a red one ; grass shoes neatly made are now and then 
worn. In the northern provinces white is the only mourning 
color seen. The visiting cards also indicate that the time of 
mourning has not passed. The expenses incurred by the rich 
are great, and the priests receive large sums for masses, ten 
thousand dollars being often spent. In the north still greater 
expenses are incurred in buying a piece of land for a burial plot 
and its glebe. Here they erect a lodge, where the keeper of the 
grave lives, cultivating the land and keeping the tomb in order. 1 

When the Empress dies officers put on mourning, take the 


1 Chine* Repository , Vol. IV., p. 852 ; VoL II., p. 429. 
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buttons and fringes from their caps, stamp their seals with blue 
ink, and go through a prescribed set of ceremonies ; they must 
not shave their heads for a hundred days, nor the people for a 
month. Full details of the ceremonies ordered on the occasion 
of the decease of the Empress, or “interior assistant, who for 
thirteen years had held the situation of earth to heaven,” were 
published in 1833, in both Manchu and Chinese. When the 
Emperor dies all his subjects let their hair grow for a hundred 
days, marriages are postponed, theatres and sports disallowed, 
and a ceremonial gloom and dishabille pervades the Empire. 
On the morning after the death of the Emperor Tungchi, Jan- 
uary 12, 1875, the streets of Peking presented a surprising con- 
trast to their usual gaiety in the removal of everything red. In 
early times human beings were immolated at the obsequies of 
rulers, and voluntary deaths of their attendants and women are 
occasionally mentioned. De Guignes says that the Emperor 
Shunchi ordered thirty persons to be immolated at the funeral 
of his consort ; but Kanglii, his son, forbade four women from 
sacrificing themselves on the death of liis Empress. 1 

The hall of ancestors is found in the house of almost every 
member of the family, but always in that of the eldest son. In 
rich families it is a separate building ; in others a room set apart 
for the purpose, and in many a mere shelf or shrine. The tablet, 
or shin eh u, is a board about twelve inches long and three wide, 
placed upright in a block. The inscriptions on two are like the 
following: “The tablet of Hwang Yung-fuh (late Ching-teh), 
the head of the family, who finished his probation with honor 
during the Imperial Tsing dynasty, reaching a sub-magistracy.” 
Ilis wife’s reads: “The tablet of Madame, originally of the 
noble family Chin, who would have received the title of lady, 
and in the Imperial Tsing dynasty became his illustrious con- 
sort.” A receptacle is often cut in the back, containing pieces 
of paper bearing the names of the higher ancestors, or other 
members of the family. Incense and papers are daily burned 
before them, accompanied by a bow or act of homage, forming 

1 N. a Br. Ii. As. Soc. Journal, No. II., 1865, pp. 178 ft. De GuigiuV 
Voyages, Tome II., p. 304. MS moires cone, les Chinois , Tome VI., pp. 346 ft 
Chinese and Japanese llepoeitory for May, 1864. 
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in fact a sort of family prayer. The tablets are ranged in 
chronological order, those of the same generation being placed 
in a line. When the hall is large, and the family rich, no pnina 
arc spared to adorn it with banners and insignia of wealth and 
rank, and on festival days it serves as a convenient place for- 
friends to meet, or for any extraordinary family occasion. A 
person residing near Macao spent about one thousand five hun- 
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dred dollars in the erection of a hall, and on the dedication day 
the female members of his family assembled with his sons and 
descendants to assist in the ceremonies. The portraits of the 
deceased are also suspended in the hall, but effigies or images 
are not now made. 

In the wood-cut adjoining, the tablets are arranged on the 
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same level, and the sacrifice laid on the altar before them ; die 
character ahao, ‘ longevity,’ is drawn on the wall behind. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies fire-crackers are let off and papere burned ; 
after it the feast is spread. 

In the first part of April, one hundred and six days after the 
winter solstice, during the term called temg-ming , a general 
worship of ancestors is observed. In Kwangtung this is com- 
monly called pai shan, or * worshipping on the hills,’ but the 
general term is am fan ti , or ‘ sweeping the tombs.’ The whole 
population, men, women, and children, repair to their family 
tombs, carrying a tray containing the sacrifice, libations for 
offering, and candles, paper, and incense for burning, and there 
go through a variety of ceremonies and prayers. The grave is 
at this season repaired and swept, and at the close of the service 
three pieces of turf are placed at the back and front of the 
grave to retain long strips of red and white paper ; this indicates 
that the accustomed rites have been performed, and these fugi- 
tive testimonials remain fluttering in the wind long enough to 
announce it to all the friends as well as enemies of the family ; 
for when a grave has been neglected three years it is sometimes 
dug over and the land resold. The enormous amonnt of litiga- 
tion connected with sepnlchral boundaries, transfer of grave 
glebes or sale of the ancient plats, injury, robbeiy, and repairs 
of tombs, all indicate the high importance of this kind of 
property. 

“ Such are the harmless, if not meritorious, forms of respect 
for the dead,” says Davis, “ which the Jesuits wisely tolerated 
in their converts, knowing the consequences of outraging their 
most cherished prejudices ; but the crowds of ignorant monks 
who flocked' to the breach which those scientific and able men 
had opened, jealous, perhaps, of their success, brought this as a 
charge against them until the point became one of serious con- 
troversy and reference to the Pope. His Holiness espoused the 
bigoted and unwiser part, which led to the expulsion of the 
monks of all varieties.” And elsewhere he says the worship 
paid to ancestors is “ not exactly idolatrous, for they sacrifice 
,to the invisible spirit and not to any representation of it in the 
figure of an idol.” This distinction is much the same aa that 
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alleged by the Greek church, which disallows images but permits 
gold and silver pictures having the face and hands only painted, 
for Sir John Davis, himself being a Protestant, probably admits 
that worship paid to any other object besides the true God is 
idolatry ; and that the Chinese do truly worship their ancestors 
is evident from a prayer, such as the following, offered at the 
tombs : 

Taukwang, 12th year, 3d mooQ, 1st day. I, Lin Kwang, the second son of 
the third generation, presume to come before the grave of my ancestor, Liu 
Kung. Revolving years have brought again the season of spring. Cherishing 
sentiments of veneration, I look up and sweep your tomb. Prostrate I pray 
that you will oome and be present, and that you will grant to your posterity 
that they may be prosperous and illustrious. At this season of genial showers 
and gentle breezes 1 desire to recompense the root of my existence and exert 
myself sincerely. Always grant your safe protection. My trust is in your 
divine spirit. Reverently I present the five-fold sacrifice of a pig, a fowl, a 
duck, a goose, and a fish ; also an offering of five plates of fruit, with libations 
of spirituous liquors, earnestly entreating that you will come and view them. 
With the most attentive respect this annunciation is presented on high. 

It is not easy to perceive, perhaps, why the Pope and the 
Dominicans were so much opposed to the worship of ancestral 
pcnates among the Chinese when they performed much the 
same services themselves before the images of Mary, Joseph, 
Cecilia, Ignatius, and hundreds of other deified mortals ; bnt it 
is somewhat surprising that a Protestant should describe this 
worship as consisting of “ harmless, if not meritorious, forms of 
respect for the dead.” Mr. Fortune, too, thinks “ a considerable 
portion of this worship springs from a higher and purer source 
than a mere matter of form, and that when the Chinese period- 
ically visit the tombs of their fathers to worship and pay respect 
to their memory, they indulge in the pleasing reflection that 
when they themselves are no more their graves will not bo neg- 
lected or forgotten.” This feeling does actuate them, but there 
can be no dispute, one would think, about its idolatrous charac- 
ter. The Chinese who have embraced the doctrines of tire New 
Testament, and who may be supposed qualified to judge of their 
own acts and feelings, regard the rites as superstitions and sinful. 
It is a form of worship, indeed, which presents fewer revolting 
features than most systems of false religion — consisting merely 
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of pouring out libations and burning paper and candles at the 
grave, and then a family meeting at a social feast, with a few 
simple prostrations and petitions. No bacchanalian companies 
of men and women run riot over the hills, as in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, nor are obscene rites practised in the house ; all is 
pleasant, decorous, and harmonious. The junior members of 
the family come from a distance, sometimes two or three hun- 
dred miles, to observe it, and the family meeting on this occasion 
is looked forward to by all with much the same feelings that 
Cliristmas is in Old England or Thanksgiving in New England. 
Brothers and sisters, cousins and other relatives join in the wor- 
ship and feast, and it is this pleasant reunion of dear ones, per- 
haps the most favorable to the cementing of family affection to 
be found in heathen society, which constitutes much of its power 
and will present such an obstacle to the reception of the Gospel 
and removal of the “ two divinities ” from the house. 

The funeral ceremonies here described are performed by sons 
for their parents, especially for the father ; but there are few or 
no ceremonies and little expense for infants, unmarried children, 
concubines, or slaves. These are coffined and buried without 
parade in the family sepulchre ; the poor sometimes tie them up 
in mats and boards and lay them in the fields to shock the eyes 
and noses of all who pass. The municipal authorities of Canton 
issued orders to the people in 1832 to bring such bodies as had 
no place of burial to the potter’s field, where they would be 
interred at public expense ; societies, moreover, exist in all the 
large cities whose object is to bury poor people. In some parts 
the body is wrapped in cloth or coffined and laid in graveyards 
on the surface of the ground. When one dies far away from 
home the coffin is often lodged in laranums, or public deposi- 
tories maintained by societies, where they remain many years. 
Few acta during the war of 1841 irritated the people about 
Canton against the English more than forcing open tlie coffins 
found in these mansolea and mutilating the corpses. One build- 
ing contained hundreds of coffins from which, when opened, a 
pungent aromatic smell was perceptible, while the features of 
the corpses presented a dried appearance. One traveller tells a 
story of his guide, when he was conducting him over the hills 
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in Hupeh, ordering him to conceal his blue eyes by putting cof 
green spectacles as they were approaching some houses, amy 
describes his surprise at finding them all filled with coffins* 
arranged in an orderly manner. Graves are not enclosed ; cattle 
pasture among them and paths lead over and through them. 

Tombstones are usually made of granite and their inscriptions 
soon become defaced. Epitaphs are short, giving the name of 
the dynasty, his place of birth, number of his generation in the 
family, and his temple name. Laudatory expressions are rare, 
and quotations from the classics or stanzas of poetry to convey 
a sentiment entirely unknown. The corpses of officers who die 
at their stations are carried to their paternal tombs, sometimes 
at public expense. The Emperor, in some instances, orders the 
funeral rites of distinguished statesmen to be defrayed. This 
was done during the war with England in the cases of Com- 
missioner Yukien and General Hailing, who burned himself at 
Chinkiang fn. 1 

Besides these funeral rites and religious ceremonies to their 
departed ancestors the Chinese have an almost infinite variety 
of superstitious practices, most of which are of a deprecatory 
character, growing out of their belief in demons and genii who 
trouble or help people. It may be said that most of their reli- 
gious acts performed in temples are intended to avert misfortune 
rather than supplicate blessings. In order to ward off malignant 
influences amulets are worn and charms hung up, such as money- 
swords .made of coins of different monarchs strung together in 
the form of a dagger ; leaves of the sweet-flag (Acorus) and Ar- 
temisia tied in a bundle, or a sprig of peach-blossoms ; the first 
is placed near beds, the latter over the lintel, to drive away de- 
mons. A man also collects a cash or two from each of his 
friends and gets a lock made which he hangs to his son's neck 
in order to lock him to life and make the subscribers surety for 

1 Chinese Repository , Vol. XVIII., pp. 863-384. Doolittle, Social IAfe, II., 
pp. 45-48. M. T. Tates, Ancestral Worship , Missionary Conference (of 1867), 
p. 367. Johnson, Oriental Religions: China , pp. 693-708. Gray’s China , I., 
pp. 320-328. China Review, Vol. IV., p. 296. P. D. de Thiersant, La Pliiie 
Filiate en Chine, Paris, 1877. B. Faber in the Chinese Recorder , Vol. IX., pp 
329, 401. 
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ofis safety ; adult females also wear a neck lock for the same 
purpose. Charms are common. One bears the inscription, 
“ May you get the three many * and the nine likes; ” another, 
“ To obtain long eyebrowed longevity.” The three rrumys are 
many years of happiness and life and many sons. Old brass 
mirrors to cure mad people are hung up by the rich in their 
halls, and figures or representations of the unicorn, of gourds, 
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tigers’ daws, or the eight diagrams, are worn to insure good 
fortune or ward off sickness, fire, or fright. . Stones or pieces 
of metal with short sentences cut upon them are almost always 
found suspended or tied about the persons of children and 
women, which are supposed to have great efficacy in preventing 
evil. The rich pay large sums for rare objects to promote this 
end. 


CHARMS AND AMULETS. 267 

* 

In addition to their employment in the wbrship and bnrial of 
the dead and cultivation of glebe lands (some of which are very 
extensive'), priests resort to many expedients to increase their 
incomes, few of which have the improvement of their country- 
men as a ruling motive. Some go around the streets collecting 
printed or written paper in baskets, to burn them lest the vener- 
able names of Confucius or Buddha be defiled ; others obtain a 
few pennies by writing inscriptions and charms on doors ; and 
many in rural places get a good living off the lands owned by 
their temples. The priests of both sects are under the control 
of officials recognized by and amenable to the authorities, so that 
the vicious and unprincipled among them are soon restrained. 

The Buddhists issue small books, called Girdle Classics, con- 
taining prayers addressed to the deity under whose protection 
the person has placed himself. Spells are made in great variety, 
some of them to be worn or pasted up in the house, while others 
are written on leaves, paper, or cloth, and burned, and their 
ashes thrown into a liquid for the patient or child to drink. 
These spells are sold by Rationalists, and consist of characters, 
like fuh (‘ happiness ’) or shoo (‘ longevity ’), fancifully combined. 
The god of doors, of the North Pole, Pwankn, the heavenly as- 
tronomer, the god of thunder and lightning, or typhoons, the god 
of medicine, demigods and genii of almost every name and 
power, are all invoked, and some of them by all persons. In 
shops the word shin is put up in a shrine and incense placed 
before it, all objects of fear and worship being included under 
this general terra. The threshold is peculiarly sacred, and in- 
cense-sticks are lighted morning and evening at its side.’ 

The Chinese dread wandering and hungry ghosts of wicked 
men, and the priests are hired to celebrate a mass called ta tsuw, 
to appease these disturbers of human happiness, which, in its 
general purport, corresponds to All Souls’ Day, and from its 
splendor and the general interest taken in its success is very pop- 
ular. The streets at Canton are covered, with awnings, and 


1 Leftres Edifinntes , Tome III., p. 88. 

‘IjtUrc* Ediflanle.fi, Tome IV. , p. 810— where other ceremonies of the Taoista, 
to ward off pestilence, are described. 

• Vol. II.— 17 
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festoons of cheap silk, of brilliant colors, are hang across and 
along the streets. Chandeliers of glass are suspended at short 
intervals, alternating with small trays, on which paper figures in 
various attitudes, intended to illustrate some well-known scene 
in history, amuse the spectators. At night the glare of a thou- 
sand lamps shining through myriads of lustres lights up the 
whole scene in a gorgeous manner. The priests erect a staging 
somewhere in the vicinity, for the rehearsal of prayers to Yen 
wang (Tama or Pluto), and display tables covered with eatables 
for the hungry ghosts to feed on. Their acolytes mark the time 
when the half-starved ghosts, who have no children or friends 
to care for them, rush in and shoulder the viands, which they 
carry off for their year’s supply. Bands of music chime in from 
time to time, to refresh these hungry spirits with the dulcet 
tones they once heard ; for the Chinese, judging their gods by 
themselves, provide what is pleasing to those who pay for the 
entertainment, as well as to those who are supposed to be bene- 
fited by it. After the services are performed the crowd carry 
off what is left, but when this i6 permitted the priests sometimes 
cheat them with merely a cover of food on the tops of the 
baskets, the bottoms being filled with shavings. 

Another festival in August is connected with this, called shau 
i, or ‘ burning clothes,’ at which pieces of paper folded in the 
form of garments are burned for the use of the suffering ghosts, 
with a large quantity of what maybe properly called fiat money , 
paper ingots which become valuable chiefly when they are 
burned. Paper houses with proper furniture, and puppets to 
represent household servants, are likewise made. Medhnrst adds 
that “ writings are drawn up and signed in the presence of wit- 
nesses to certify the conveyance of the property, stipulating 
that on its arrival in hades it shall be duly made over to the in- 
dividuals specified in the bond ; the houses, servants, clothes, 
money and all are then burned with the bond, the worshippers 
feeling confident tfyat- their friends obtain the benefit of what 
they have sent them.” Thus “ they make a covenant with the 
grave, and with hell they are at agreement.” This festival, like 
all others, is attended with feasting and music. In order still 
further to provide for childless ghosts, their ancestral tablets aro 
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collected in temples and placed together in a room set apart for 
the purpose, called unt ss' tan, or ‘ orbate temple,’ and a man 
hired to attend and burn incense before them. The sensations 
which arise on going into a room of this sort, and seeing one or 
two hundred small wooden tablets standing in regular array, and 
knowing that each one, or each pair, is like the silent tombstone 
of an extinct family, are such as no hall full of staring idols can 
ever inspire. The tablets look old, discolored, and broken, cov- 
ered with dust and black with smoke, so that the gilded charac- 
ters am obscured, and one cannot behold them long in their 
silence and forgetfulness without almost feeling as if spirits still 
hovered around them. All these ghosts are supposed to be pro- 
pitiated by the sacrifices on All Souls’ Day. 

The patronage given to idolatry and superstition is constant 
and general among all classes, and thousands of persons get their 
livelihood by shrewdly availing themselves of the fears of their 
countrymen. The pcepul, pu-ti {Ficus religiosa) at the south 
and the Sophora at the north, with perhaps other aged trees, 
are worshipped for long life. 1 Special efforts are made from 
time to time to build or repair a temple or pagoda, in order to 
insure or recall prosperity to a place, and large sums are sub- 
scribed by the devout. A case occurred in 1843, which illus- 
trates tins spirit. One of the English officers brought an image 
of Wa-hwang, the god of fire, from Chinkiang fn, which he 
presented as a curiosity to a lady in Macao. It remained in her 
house several months, and on the breaking up of the establish- 
ment, previous to a return to India, it was exposed for sale at 
auction with the furniture. A large crowd collected, and the 
attention of the Chinese was attracted to this image, which they 
examined carefully to see if it had the genuine marks of its or- 
dination upon it ; for no image is supposed to be properly an 
object of worship until the spirit has been inaugurated into it 
by the prescribed ceremonies. Having satisfied themselves, the 
idol was purchased for thirty dollars by tw ( o or three zealous 

' Compare 0. F. Koeppen, DU Religion des Buddha, Berlin, 1857, who de- 
scribes the peepul (B6dhi) tree — the “symbol of the spread and growth of the 
Buddhist ehnreh ” — in India. E. Bernouf, Introduction d Phutoire <iu Bud- 
dhisme Indien, Paris, 1844. Rotes and Queries on G. and </.,Vol. IIL, p. 100. 
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persons, and carried off in triumph to a shop and respectfully 
installed in a room cleared for the purpose. A public meeting 
was shortly after called, and resolutions passed to improve the 
propitious opportunity to obtain and preserve the protecting 
power of so potent a deity, by erecting a pavilion where he 
would have a respectable lodgment and receive due worship. 
A subscription was thereupon started, some of its advocates put- 
ting down fifty and others thirty dollars, until about one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars w r ere raised, with which a small lot was 
purchased on the island w est of Macao, and a pavilion or tern * 
pie erected where Wa-kwang was enshrined with pompous 
parade amid theatrical exhibitions, and a man hired to keep 
him and his domicile in good order. 

No people are more enslaved by fear of the unknown than 
the Chinese, and none resort more frequently to sortilege to as- 
certain whether an enterprise will be successful or a proposed 
remedy avail to cure. This desire actuates all classes, and thou- 
sands and myriads of persons take advantage of it to their own 
profit. The tables of fortune-tellers and the shops of geoman- 
cers are met at street corners, and a strong inducement to re- 
pair to the temples is to cast lots as to the success of the prayers 
offered. One way of divining is to hold a bamboo root cut in 
halves, resembling in size and color a common potato, and let it 
drop as the petition is put up. Sometimes the worshipper drops 
it many times, in order to see if a majority of trials will not be 
favorable, and when disappointed the first time not unfrequently 
tries again, if mayhap he can force the gods to be more propitious. 
The devotee may determine himself w r hat position of the blocks 
shall be deemed auspicious, but- usually one face up and one dowm 
is regarded as promising. The countenances of worshippers as 
they leave the shrines, some beaming with hope and resolution 
to succeed, and others, notwithstanding their repeated knockings 
and divinings, going aw^ay with vexation and gloom written on 
their faces at the qbduracy of the gods and sadness of their pros- 
pects, offer a study not less melancholy than instructive. “ Such 
is the weakness of mortals : they dread, even after mature re- 
flection, to undertake a project, and then enter blindly upon it 
at a chance after consulting chance itself as blind.” 
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The fortune-tellers also consult fate by means of bamboo 
slips bearing certain characters, as the sixty-fonr diagrams, 
titles of poetical responses, or lists of names, etc. The appli- 
cant comes up to the table and states his desire ; he wishes to 
know whether it will be fair weather, which of a dozen doctors 
shall be selected to cure his child, what sex an unborn infant 
will be, where his stolen property is, or any other matter. Se- 
lecting a slip, the diviner dissects the character into its compo- 
nent parts, or in some other way, and writes the parts upon a 
board lying before him, joining to them the time, the names of 
the person, five planets, colors, viscera, and other heterogeneous 
things, and from them all, putting on a most cabalistic, sapient 
look, educes a sentence which contains the required answer. 
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The man receives it as confidently as if he had entered the 
sybil’s cave and heard her voice, pays his fee, and goes away. 
Others, less shrewd, refer to books in which the required answer 
is contained in a sort of equivocal delphian distich. The Chinese 
method of sortilege is not^ar different from that practised by the 
ancient Romans. “ The lots preserved at Preneste were slips 
of oak with ancient characters engraved on them. They were 
shaken up together by a boy, and one of them was drawn for the 
person who consulted the oracle. They remind us of the Runic 
staves. Similar divining lots were found in other places.” 1 

1 Niebuhr, History of Rome, Vol. I. , p. 246. See, further, Doolittle’s Social 
Life, Vol. II., Chap. IV. Gray’s China, Chap. XII. Prof. Douglas, China, 
Chap. XV. 
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The purchase of a building lot, and especially the selection 
of a grave, involve much expense, sortilege, and inquiry. 
When a succession of misfortunes comes upon a family, they 
will sometimes disinter all their relatives and bury them in a 
new place to remove the ill luck. Before a house is built a 
written prayer is tied to a pole stuck in the ground, petitioning 
for good luck, that no evil spirits may arise from beneath ; 
when the ridge-pole is laid another prayer is pasted on and 
charms hung to it to insure the building against fire ; and 
lastly, when the house is done it is dedicated to some patron, 
and petitions offered for its safety. Prayers are sometimes of- 
fered according to forms, at others the suppliant himself speaks. 
Two middle-aged women, attended by a maid-servant, were once 
found opposite Canton in the fields among the graves. They 
had placed a small paper shrine upon a tomb near the pathway, 
and one of them was kneeling before it, her lips moving in 
prayer ; there was nothing in the shrine, but over it was writ- 
ten the most common petition known in China, “Ask and ye 
shall receive.” 

Answers are looked for in various ways. A man was once 
met at dusk repairing a lonely grave before which candles -were 
burning and plates of rice and cups of spirits arranged. He 
knelt, and knocking his head began to repeat some words in a 
half audible manner, when he was asked if the spirits of his 
ancestors heard his supplications. At the instant a slight puff 
of air blew the candles, when he replied, “ Yes ; see, they have 
come; don’t interrupt me.” Contingent vows are often- made, 
and useful acts performed in care the answer be favorable. A 
6ick man in Macao once made a vow that if he recovered he 
would repave a bad piece of road— which he actually performed, 
aided a little by his neighbors ; but it was deemed eminently 
unlucky that a toper who was somewhat flustered, passing soon 
after, should fall into the public well. Persons sometimes in- 
sult the gods, spit at them or whip them, or oven break- the 
ancestral tablets, in their vexation at having been deluded 
into foolish deeds or misled by divination. Legends are told 
of the vengeance which has followed such impiety, as well as 
the revvards attending a different course; and the Kanyinq 
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Pirn, or ‘ Book of Bewards and Punishments,’ has strength- 
ened these sentiments by its stories of the results of human 
acts. 

The worship' of street divinities is not altogether municipal ; 
some of the shrines in Canton are resorted to so much by 
women as to obstruct the path. The unsocial character of 
heathenism is observable at such places and in temples ; how- 
ever great the crowd may be, each one worships by himself as 
much as if no one else were present. Altars are erected in 
fields, on which a smooth stone is placed, where offerings are 
presented and libations poured out to secure a good crop. Few 
farmers omit all worship in the spring to the gods of the land 
and grain ; and some go further and present a thanksgiving 
after harvest. Temples are open night and day, and in towns 
are the resort of crowds of idle fellows. Worshippers go on 
with their devotions amid all the hubbub, strike the drum 
and bell to arouse the god, burn paper prayers, and knock their 
heads upon the ground to implore his blessing, and then re- 
tire. 

The Chinese collectively spend enormous sums in their idola- 
try, though they are more economical of time and money than 
the Hindus. Bich families give much for the services of 
priests, papers, candles, etc., at the interment of their friends, 
but when a large sacrifice is provided none goes to the priests, 
who are prohibited meat. The aggregate outlay to the whole 
people is very large, made up of repairs of temples, purchasing 
idols, petty costs, such as incense-sticks, candles, paper, etc., 
charms and larger sacrifices prepared from time to time. The 
sum cannot of course be ascertained, but if the daily expendi- 
ture of each person be estimated at one-third of a cent, or four 
cash, die total will exceed* four hundred millions of dollars per 
annum, and this estimate is more likely to be under than over 
the mark, owing to the universality and constancy of the daily 
service. 

This brief sketch of Chinese religious character will be in- 
complete without some nodce of the benevolent institutions 
found among them. Good acts are required as proofs of sin- 
cerity ; the classics teach benevolence, and die religious books 
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of the Buddhists inculcate compassion to the poor and relief of 
the sick. Private alms of rice or clothes are frequently given, 
and the modes of collecting the poor-tax are very direct and 
economical, bringing the householders into some intercourse 
with the beggars in their neighborhoods, but offering no re- 
wards to tramps and idlers. A retreat for poor aged and infirm 
or blind people is situated near the east side of Canton, the ex- 
penses of which are stated at about seven thousand dollars, but 
the number of persons relieved is not mentioned. The pecu- 
lation and bad faith of the managers vitiate many of these in- 
stitutions, and indispose the charitable to patronize them. La- 
zarettos are established in all large towns in Southern China, 
where a large entrance fee will secure a comfortable living for 
these outcasts to the end of their days ; the prevalence of the 
disease leads everybody to aid the measures taken to restrict its 
ravages. A full account of the report issued by the directors 
of a long-established foundling hospital in Shanghai is given 
in the Chinese Repository (Yol. XIV.), and shows the method- 
ical character of the people, and that no priests are joined in 
its management. In the report full credit is given to the bene- 
factors, and an appeal made for funds to carry it on, as it is 
nearly out of supplies. Various modes of raising money are 
proposed, and arguments are brought forward to induce people 
to give, all in the same manner as is common with charitable 
institutions in western lands, as its closing paragraph shows: 

If, for the extension of kindness to our fellow creatures, and to those poor 
and destitute who have no father and mother, all the good and benevolent 
would daily give one cash of a dollar), it would be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of the foundlings one day. Let no one. consider a small good unmeri- 
torious, nor a small subscription as of no avail. Either you may induce others 
to subscribe by the vernal breeze from your mouth, or you may nourish the 
blade of benevolence in the field of happiness, or cherish the already sprout- 
ing bud. Thus by taking advantage of opportunities as they present them- 
selves, and using your endeavors to accomplish your object, you may immeas* 
urably benefit and extend the institution. 


The deaths are reported as being nearly one-half of the ad- 
missions, and the number of inmates about one hundred and thirty 
in all. The details of the receipts and expenditures are given 
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At the end of the report in a business-like manner. The annual 
disbursement was about one thousand five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and the receipts from all sources more than that, so that a 
balance of five thousand dollars is reported on hand, four-fifths 
of which was derived from interest on subscriptions invested 
and on wares from pawnbrokers. 

Similar establishments are found in all large towns, some of 
them partly supported by the government. That in Canton 
was founded in 1698, and contains accommodations for three 
hundred children, whose annual support was reckoned at three 
thousand five hunched dollars in 1833, at which date the money 
was filched from foreigners by a tax on their ships. These hos- 
pitals seem to be rof modern origin,, less than two centuries old, 
and may have been imitated from or suggested by the Homan 
Catholics. Candida, a . distinguished convert about 1710, did 
much to establish, them and show the excellence of the religion 
she professed. Mr. Milne, who visited one at Xingpo, 6ays, 
after entering the court : “ A number of coarse-looking women 
were peeping through the lattice at us, with squallababies at 
their breasts and squalid boys and girls at their heels ; these 
women are the nurses, and these children are the foundlings, 
each woman having two or three to look after. But I have 
rarely beheld such a collection of filthy, umvaslien, ragged 
brats. There are at present between sixty and seventy children, 
the boys on one side, the girls on the other. Boys remain here 
till the age of fourteen, when they are hired out or adopted ; 
girls stay till sixteen, When they are betrothed as wires or taken 
as concubines or servants. It is supported by the rental of lauds 
and houses, and by an annual tax of thirty-six stone or sh'th 
(about five hundred pounds) of rice from each district in the de- 
partment” 

In large towns other voluntary societies are > f ound, having 
for their object the relief of suffering, which ought to be men- 
tioned, as the Chinese have not been fairly credited with what 
they do in this line. Humane societies for restoring life to per- 
sons rescued from the water, and providing coffins if they are 
dead, exist along the riverine towns. Associations to give de- 
cent interment to the poor in a public potter’s field are found in 
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large cities, where gratuitous vaccination is often given to all 
who apply. Soup-kitchens are constantly opened as cold weather 
conies on, and houses prepared for vagrants and outcasts who 
have been suddenly reduced. Societies for the relief of indi- 
gent and virtuous widows are of long standing, and a kind of 
savings bank for the purpose of aiding a man to get married or 
to bury his parent exists among the people. 1 

Charity is a virtue which thrives poorly in the selfish soil of 
heathenism, but even badly managed establishments like these 
are praiseworthy, and promise something better when higher 
teachings shall have been engrafted into the public mind. The 
government is obliged to expend large sums almost every year 
for relieving the necessities of the starving and the distressed, 
and strong calls are made on the rich to give to these objects. 
During the great famine in 1877-78 in the north-eastern prov- 
inces, the common habits of industry, thrift, and order were 
united with these practices of voluntary benevolence among the 
people, and aided greatly in enabling those who distributed 
food and money to reach the greatest number possible with the 
means. The sufferers had already learned that violence and 
robbery would only increase their miseries and hasten their 
end. 

The general condition of religion among the Chinese is effete ; 
and the stately formalities of imperial worship, the doctrines of 
Confucius, the ceremonies of the Buddhists, the sorceries of the 
Rationalists, alike fail to comfort and instruct. But the fear of 
evil spirits and the worship of ancestors, the two beliefs which 
hold all ranks and abilities in their thrall, are still strong ; and 
the principal sway the two sects exert is owing to the con- 
nection of their priests with the ceremonies of burial. Each 
has exerted its greatest possible power over the people, but 
all have failed* to impart present happiness or assure future 
joy to their votaries. Confucianism is cold and unsatisfactory 
to the affectionate, the anguished, or the inquiring mind, and 
the transcendentalism of Rationalism or the vagaries of Bud- 

'Chinese Repository , Vol. XIV., pp. 177-195. Lockhart, Medical Missionary 
in China, Chapter n., London, 1861. 
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dhism are a little worse. All classes are the prey of unfounded 
fears and superstitions, and dwell in a mist of ignorance and 
error which the light of true religion and knowledge alone can 
dissipate. 

Besides the two leading idolatrous sects, there are also many 
combinations existing among the people, partly religious and 
partly political, one of which, the Pihrlim Mao , or the Triad 
Society, has already been mentioned in Chapter VIII. The 
Wdn Hang, or ‘ Incense-burning sect,’ is also denounced in the 
Sacred Commands, but has not been mentioned in late times. 
The Triad Society Is comparatively peaceful throughout China 
Proper in overt actB, the members of the auxiliary societies con- 
tenting themselves with keeping alive the spirit of resistance to 
the Manchus, getting new members, and countenancing one 
another in their opposition ; but in Siam, Singapore, Malacca, 
and the Archipelago, it has become a powerful body, and great 
cruelties are committed on those who refuse to join. The mem- 
bers are admitted with formalities bearing strong resemblance to 
those of the Freemasons, and the professed objects of the so- 
ciety are the same. The novice swears before an idol to main- 
tain inviolate secrecy, and stands under naked swords while 
taking the oath, which is then read to him ; he afterward cuts 
off a cock’s liead, the usual form of swearing among all Chinese, 
intimating that a like fate awaits him if treacherous. There 
are countersigns known among the members, consisting of grips 
and motions of the fingers. Such is the secrecy of their opera- 
tions in China, however, that very little is known of their num- 
bers, internal organization, or character; the dislike of their 
machinations is the best security against their ultimate success. 
Local delusions, caused by some sharp-witted fellow, now and 
then arise in one part and another of the country, but they are 
speedily put down or dissipate of themselves. There has trans- 
pired not an item of news concerning any of these seditions 
organizations since the suppression of the Tai-ping rebellion in 
1868. None of them are allowed to erect temples or make a 
public exhibition or procession, and exhortations are from time 
to time issued by the magistrates against them ; while the pen- 
alties annexed to the statute against all illegal associations give 
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the rulers great power to crush whatever they may deem sus- 
picious or treasonable . 1 

The introduction of Islamism into China was so gradual that 
it is not easy to state the date or manner. The trade between 
China and ports lying on the Arabian Sea early attracted its 
adherents (called Hwui-hvmi hiao) to the Middle Kingdom, 
and as long ago as the Tang dynasty its missionaries came to 
the seaports, especially of Canton and Hangchan. They like- 
wise formed a large portion of the caravans which went to and 
fro through Central Asia, and seem to have been received with- 
out resistance, if not with favor, until they grew by natural 
increase to be a large and an integral part of the population. 
Mosques were built, schools taught, pilgrimages made, books 
printed, and converts allowed to exercise their rites without 
serious hindrance almost from the first. The two great features 
of the faith — the existence of one only true God and the wick- 
edness of idolatry — have not been kept hidden; but, though 
promulgated, they have not been accepted outside of the sect 
and have not made the least impression upon the State re- 
ligion. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. The rigid rule that 
the Koran must not be translated has kept this book out of 
reach of the literati, and the faithful could not even appeal to 
it in support of their belief, for not one in thousands knew how 
to read it. The Chinese naturally neither could nor would 
learn Arabic, and there was no sword hanging over them, as 
was the case in Persia, to force them into Moslem ranks. The 
simplicity of the State religion and ancestral worship gave very 
little handle to iconoclasts to declaim against polytheism and 
idolatry. The prohibition of pork to all true believers seemed 
a senseless injunction among a frugal people which depended 
largely on swine for meat and had never felt any the worse, 
bodily or mentally, from its use. The inhibition of wine, more- 
over, was needless among so temperate a race as the Chinese. 
Those who liked to keep Fridays or other days as fasts, practise 
circumcision as a symbol of faith, and worship in a temple witli- 


1 Compare the Chinese Repository , Vol. XVIII., p. 281. 
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out images, could do so if they chose ; but they must obey the 
laws of the land and honor the Emperor as good subjects. They 
have done so, and, generally speaking, have never been molested 
on account of their beliefs. Their chief strength lies in the 
northern part. The recent struggle in the north-western prov- 
inces, which cost so mahy lives, began almost wholly at the insti- 
gation of Turk or Tartar sectaries, and was a simple trial of 
strength as to who should rule. While cities and towns in 
Ivansuh occupied by them were destroyed (in 1860-73), the two 
hundred thousand Moslems in Peking remained perfectly quiet 
and were unmolested by the authorities. 

Some hold office, and pass through the examinations to obtain 
it, most of them being military men. In their mosques they ex- 
hibit a tablet with the customary ascription of reverence to the 
Emperor, but place the Prophet’s name behind. They have no 
images or other tablets in the mosques, but suspend scrolls re- 
ferring to the tenets of the faith. The Plain Pagoda in Canton 
was built during the Tang dynasty and called i Remember-the- 
Iloly Temple ; 9 it is one hundred and sixty-five cubits high ; it 
was built by foreigners, who used to go to the top during the 
fifth and sixth moons at dawn and pray to a golden weathercock 
there, crying out in a loud voice. These notices are taken from 
the native Topography , where also is reference to the tomb of 
a maternal uncle of Mohammed buried north of the city. The 
mosques throughout China are similar in their arrangement* and 
resemble temples in many respects, the large arches and inscrip- 
tions in Arabic on the walls forming the chief peculiarities. 
Arabic is studied under great difficulties by the mollahs, and 
few of the faithful can read or speak it, contenting themselves 
with observing its ritual relating to circumcision, abstinence 
from pork, and idolatry. So far as can be seen, their worship 
of the true God under the name of C/tu , or Lord, has not had 
the least influence on the polytheism of the nation or in ele- 
vating the tone of morals. A well-digested summary of their 
tenets lias been published at Canton by an unknown author 
under the title of True Comment# on the Correct Doctrine , in 
two volumes, pp. 240, 1801. No restrictions have been laid on 
this sect by the government during the present dynasty ; the 
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struggle which Continued during the last twenty years between 
them was simply a question of dominion, not of religion. 

Mr. Milne visited the mosque in Ningpo and made the ac- 
quaintance of the mollah. “ He is a man about forty-five years 
of age, of a remarkably benign and intelligent countenance and 
gentlemanly bearing. His native place is Shantung, but his 
ancestors came from Medina. He readily reads the Arabic 
scriptnres and talks that language fluently, but can neither read 
nor write Chinese, which is somewhat surprising considering he 
can talk it well, was born in China, and is a minister of religion 
among the Chinese. His supporters number between twenty 
and thirty families, and one or two of his adherents are officers. 
He took me into the place of worship which adjoins his apart- 
ments. A flight of steps leads into a room, covered with a plain 
roof, on either side of which lay a mass of dusty furniture and 
agricultural implements ; the pillars are ornamented with sen- 
tences out of the Koran. Facing you is an .ornamented pair of 
small doors hung upon the wall, within which the sacred seat is 
supposed to lie, and on one side is a convenient bookcase con- 
taining their scriptures. He showed me his usual officiating 
dress — a white robe with a painted turban — but he never wears 
this costume except at service, appearing in the Chinese habit at 
other times. They have a weekly day of rest, which falls on 
our Thursday. On asking if I might be permitted to attend any 
of their services, he replied that if their adherents had business 
on that day they did not trouble themselves to attend. The 
stronghold of his religion is in Ilangcliau fu, where are several 
mosques, but the low state of Mohammedanism seemed to 
dampen his spirits. Happening to see near the entrance a 
tablet similar to that found in every other temple, with the 
inscription, ‘The Emperor, ever-living, may he live forever !* 
I asked him how he could allow such a blasphemous monument 
to stand in a spot which he regarded as consecrated to the wor- 
ship of Aloha, as he styles the true God. He protested he did 
not and never could worship it, and pointed to the low place 
given it as evidence of this, and added that it was only for the 
sake of expediency it was allowed lodgment in the building, for 
if they were ever charged with disloyalty by the enemies of 
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their faith they coaid appeal to it ! His reigning desire was to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca, and he inquired particularly re- 
specting the price of a passage.” 1 * 

Since the introduction of steamers great numbers of pilgrims 
visit Mecca, who cannot fail to extend the knowledge of western 
lands as they return among their people. The Mohammedan 
inhabitants of Turkestan and 111 are distinguished into three 
classes by the color and shape of their turbans ; one has red and 
another white sugar-loaf, the tim'd the common Arab turban. 
The number throughout the region north of the Yangtsz’ River 
cannot be stated, but it probably exceeds ten millions. In 
some places they form a third of the population ; a mission- 
ary in. Sz’ehuen reckons eighty thousand living in one of its 
cities. 3 

The existence of Jews in China has long been known, but 
the information possessed relative to their past number, condi- 
tion, and residences is very imperfect. They were once num- 
bered by thousands, and are supposed by Mr. Finn to have 
belonged to the restoration from Chaldea, as they had portions 
of Malachi and Zechariali, adopted the era of Seleucus, and 
had many rabbinical customs. They probably entered China 
through the north-western recite, and there is no good reason 
for rejecting their own date, during the Han dynasty. Within 
the last three centuries all have lived in Ivaifung, the capital 
of Honan, wherever they may have lived in earlier days. Marco 
Polo just mentions their existence at Cambaluc, as do John of 
Montecorvino and Marignolli about the same* time, and Ibn 
Batuta at an earlier date. In the Chinese annals of the Mon- 
gol dynasty the Jews are first referred to in 1329, and again 
in 1354, when they were invited to Peking in the decline of 
its power to join the army of the Imperialists. They are styled 
Sku-hwuhy or Jehndi, and must have been numerous enough 


1 Compare Milne’s Life in China, p. 96, London, 1857. 

* Chinese Repository* Vols. XIII., p. 82; XX., pp. 77-84; II., p. 256. De 

Guignes, Voyages d Peking, Tome II., p. 68. Gray, China, L, pp. 187-142. 
Edkins, Religions in China , Chap. XV. Annates do ta Foi, II., p. 245. Reb 
nau< b Relation des Voyages d la Chine. 
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to make them worth noticing with Mohammedans, and their 
help in men and means implored ; but no hint is given of their 
places of abode. F iirtlier research into Chinese histories may 
disclose other notices of their existence. 

The Jews were early known by the term of Tiao-kin kiao> 
or the 4 sect which pulls out the sinew. 5 De Guignes says they 
are also called Lan-mao Ilumi-t8z\ or 4 Mohammedans with 
Blue Caps, 5 because they wore a blue cap in the synagogue ; but 
this latter must be a local name. The first description of this 
colony was written by the Jesuit Gozani, about the year 1700, 
and shows that the Tsing-chin sz\ or 4 Pure and True Temple, 5 
was then a large establishment consisting of four separate 
courts, various buildings enclosed for residence, worship, and 
work. The Li-pai sz\ or Synagogue, measured about sixty 
by forty feet, having a portico with a double row of four columns 
before it. In the centre of the room, between the rows of pil- 
lars, is the throne of Moses, a magnificent and elevated chair 
with an embroidered cushion, upon which they place the book 
of the law while it is read. 

This account of Gozani remained as the latest information 
until Bishop Smith sent two native Christians from Shanghai 
to Ivaifung to learn the present*condition of the Jews. They 
were ignorant of Hebrew, but had been instructed how to copy 
the letters, and did their work very creditably, bringing away 
with them some portions of the Old Testament written on 
vellum-like paper of an old date. The synagogue had suffered 
during the great inundation of 1849, and the colony of two 
hundred individuals was found in abject poverty, ignorance, and 
dejection. Xot one of them knew a word of Hebrew, and 
many of their buildings had been sold for the materials to sup- 
port their lives. 

In February, 1866, Ilev. W. A. P. Martin, President of the 
Tung-wan Ewan at Peking, visited Kaifung, and learned that 
during the interval of fifteen years they had become still more 
impoverished. Having learned from the mollah of a mosque 
where they lived, he 44 passed through streets crowded with curi- 
ous spectators to an open square, in the centre of which there 
stood a solitary stone. On one side was an inscription commem- 
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orating the erection of the synagogue in a.d. 1183, and on the 
other of its rebuilding in 1488. ... 4 Are there among 

you any of the family of Israel ? J I inquired. ‘ I am one/ re- 
sponded a young man, whose face corroborated his assertion ; and 
then another and another stepped forth, until I saw before me 
representatives of six of the seven families into which the 
colony is divided. There, on that melancholy spot where 
the very foundations of the synagogue had been torn from 
the ground, and there no longer remained one stone upon 
another, they confessed, with shame and grief, that their holy 
and beautiful house had been demolished by their own hands. 
It had long been, they said, in a ruinous condition ; they had 
no money to make repairs. They had lost all knowledge of 
the sacred tongue; the traditions of the fathers were no longer 
handed down, and their ritual worship had ceased to be ob- 
served. They had at last yielded to the pressure of necessity, 
and disposed of the timbers and stones of the venerable edifice 
to obtain relief for their bodily wants.” 

They estimated their number at between three hundred 
and four hundred persons, all of them poor, and, now that 
the centre of attraction had disappeared, likely to become dis- 
persed and lost. The entrance tablet in gilt characters, stat- 
ing that the building was “Israel’s Possession,” had been 
placed in a mosque, and some of the colony had entered its 
worship. 

Since that date one of their own race, now Bishop Schere- 
scliewsky, of Shanghai, has also visited them, but the literati 
of the city refused to allow him to remain among them. A 
company of the colony came up to Peking about twelve 
years ago, but, finding that no money was to be obtained 
for their support, ere long went back. It is probable that in 
a few years their unity will be so destroyed in the removal 
of their synagogue that they will be quite mingled with their 
countrymen. One or two are now Buddhist priests, others 
are literary graduates, and all of them are ignorant of their 
peculiar rites and festivals. Like the Mohammedans, they 
have never translated their sacred books into Chinese; but 
during their long existence in China they have remained in- 
Vol. II. -18 
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deed, as Dr. Martin says, like “a rook rent from the sides 
of Mount Zion by some great national catastrophe, and pro- 
jected into the central Plain of China, which has stood there 
while the centuries rolled by, Bublime in its antiquity and 
solitude.” * 

1 Chinese Repository, Vol. XX., pp. 486-466. Tale’s Marco Polo, 1871, Vol. 
I., p. 809. Cathay, pp. 236, 341, 497. James Finn, Jews in China, 1843. Bp. 
Smith, Mission of Inquiry to Jem at Kai-fung, 1851. Dr. Martin, The Chinese, 
N. Y„ 1881. Journal of Royal Oeog. Soc., London, Vol. XXVII., p. 297. 
Versuch timer Geechiehte der Jnden in Sina, nebst P. J. KSgler's Beschreibung 
ihrer heMgen Bucher, herausg. von C. G. von Murr, Halle, 1806. Milne, 
Life in China, p. 403. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AMONG THE CHINESE. 

The earliest recorded attempt to impart the knowledge of the 
true God to the Chinese ascribes it to the Nestorian church in 
the seventh century ; though the voice of tradition, and detached 
notices in ecclesiastical writers of the Eastern Empire collated by 
Fabricius, lead to the belief that not many years elapsed after 
the times of the apostles before the sound of the gospel was 
heard in China and Chin-India. If the tradition contained in 
the breviary used among the Malabar Christians, that by Saint 
Thomas himself the Chinese were converted to the truth, be not 
received, Mosheiifi well remarks that “ we may believe that at 
an early period the Christian religion extended to the Chinese, 
Seres, and Tartars. There are various arguments collected from 
learned men to show that the Christian faith was carried to 
China, if not by the apostle Thomas, by the first teachers of 
Christianity.” Arnobius, a.d. 300, speaks of the Christian deeds 
done in India, and among the Seres, Persians, and Medes. The 
Nestorian monks who brought the eggs of the silk- worm to Con- 
stantinople (a.d. 551) had resided long in China, where it is 
reasonable to suppose they were not the first nor the only ones 
who went thither to preach the gospel. The extent of their 
success must be left to conjecture, but “ if such beams have 
travelled down to us through the darkness of so many ages, it 
is reasonable to believe they emanated from a brighter source.” 

The time of the arrival of the Nestorians in China cannot 
be specified certainly, but there are grounds for placing it as 
early as a.d. 505. Ebedjesus Sobiensis remarks that “ the 
Catholicos Salibazaclia created the metropolitan sees of Sina and 
Samarcand, though some say they were constituted by Acliseus 
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and Silas.” Silas was patriarch of the Xestorians from a.d. 605 
to 520 ; and Acliseus was archbishop at Seleucia in 416. The 
metropolitan bishop of Sina is also mentioned in a list of those 
subject to this patriarch, published by Amro, and it is placed 
in the list after that of India, according to the priority of 
foundation. 

The only record yet found in China itself of the labors of the 
Xestorians is the celebrated monument which was discovered 
at Si-ngan fu in Shensi, in 1626 ; and though the discussion re- 



Head of Nestonan Tablet at Si-ngan. 


gar ding its authenticity lias been rather warm between the Jesuits 
and their opponents, the weight of evidence, both internal and 
external, leaves no doubt regarding its verity. It has been found 
quite recently to be in good preservation, and robbings taken 
from it are nearly perfect. The Syriac characters composing 
the signatures of Olopun and his associates have made it an ob- 
ject of much interest to the natives ; these, as well as the singu- 
lar cross on its top (seen in the illustration), have doubtless 
contributed to its preservation. It was set up in 1359 by & 
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Chinese who had so much regard for it as to rebuild it in the 
brick wall where it had once stood outside of the city. The 
stone seems to be a coarse marble. 

It has been often translated since the first attempt by Boime, 
published with the original by Kircher in Holland. In 1845 
Dr. E. C. Bridgman published Kircher’s Latin translation with 
the French version of Dalqui6, and another of hiB own, which 
brought it more into notice. The style is very terse, and the 
exact meaning not easily perceived even by learned natives. As 
Dr. Bridgman says, “ Were a hundred Chinese students employed 
on the document they would probably each give a different view 
of the meaning in some parts of the inscription.” This is ap- 
parent when four or five of them are compared. The last one, 
by A. Wylie, of the London Mission at Shanghai, goes over the 
whole subject with a fullness and care which leaves little to be 
desired.' 

TABLET EULOGIZING THE PROPAGATION OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
RELIGION IN CHINA, WITH A PREFACE ; COMPOSED BY KING- 
TSING, A PRIEST OF THE SYRIAN CHURCH. 

Behold the unchangeably true and invisible, who existed through all eternity 
without origin ; the far-seeing perfect intelligence, whose mysterious existence 
is everlasting ; operating on primordial substance he created the universe, 
being more excellent than all holy intelligences, inasmuch as he is the source 
of all that is honorable. This is our eternal true lord God, triune and mys- 
terious in substance. He appointed the cross as the means for determining the 
four cardinal points, he moved the original spirit, and produced the two prin- 
ciples of nature; the sombre void was changed, and heaven and earth were 
opened out ; the sun and moon revolved, and day and night commenced ; 
having perfected all inferior objects, he then made the first man ; upon him 
he bestowed an excellent disposition, giving him in charge the government of 
all created beings ; man, acting out the original principles of his nature, was 
pure and unostentatious ; his unsullied and expansive mind was free from the 
least, inordinate desire ; until Satan introduced the seeds of falsehood, to de- 
teriorate his purity of principle ; the opening thus commenced in his virtue 


1 Visdelou in Bibliotheq ue Oriental, Vol. IV. Kircher’s China lUustrata, 
Part I., Antwerp, 1667. Chinese ’Repository, XIV., pp. 201-229. Hue, Chris- 
tianity in China, I., pp. 49-58. Wylie, North China Herald, 1855, reprinted 
in Journal of Am, Oriental Snc,, Vol. V., p. 277. Archimandrite Palladius pub- 
lished a Russian version. Williamson, Journeys in North China , L, p. 382. 
Ac Catholicisine on Chine <ni VHP fii&cUde notre ere acec unenonvelle traduction 
do V inscription do Sy-nganfou, par P. D. de Thiersant, Paris, 1877. 
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gradually enlarged, and by this crevice in his nature was obscured and ren- 
dered vicious ; hence three hundred and sixty-five sects followed eaoh other 
in continuous track, inventing every species of doctrinal complexity ; while 
some pointed to material objects as the source of their faith, others reduced 
all to vacancy, even to the annihilation of the two primeval principles ; some 
sought to call down blessings by prayers and supplications, while others by an 
assumption of excellence held themselves up as superior to their fellows ; their 
intellects and thoughts continually wavering, their minds and affections in- 
cessantly on the move, they never obtained their vast desires, but being ex- 
hausted and distressed they revolved in their own heated atmosphere ; till by 
an accumulation of obscurity they lost their path, and after long groping in 
darkness they were unable to return. Thereupon , our Trinity being divided 
in nature, the illustrious and honorable Messiah, veiling his true dignity, ap- 
peared in the world as a man ; angelic powers promulgated the glad tidings, a 
virgin gave birth to the Holy One in Syria ; a bright star announced the felic- 
itous event, and Persians 1 * observing the splendor came to present tribute ; 
the ancient dispensation, as declared by the twenty-four holy men, 9 was then 
fulfilled, and he laid down great principles for the government of families and 
kingdoms ; he established the new religion of the silent operation of the pure 
spirit of the Triune ; he rendered virtue subservient to direct faith ; he fixed 
the extent of the eight boundaries, 3 thus completing the truth and freeing it 
from dross ; he opened the gate of the three constant principles, 4 * * introducing 
life and destroying death ; he suspended the bright sun to invade the cham- 
bers of darkness, and the falsehoods of the devil were thereupon defeated ; he 
set in motion the vessel of mercy by which to ascend to the bright mansions, 
whereupon rational beings were then released ; having thus completed the 
manifestation of his power, in clear day he ascended to his true station. 
Twenty-seven sacred books * have been left, which disseminate intelligence by 
unfolding the original transforming principles. By the rule for admission, it 
is the custom to apply the water of baptism, to wash away all superficial show 
and to cleanse and purify the neophytes. As a seal, they hold the cross, whose 
influence is reflected in every direction, uniting all without distinction. As 
they strike the wood, the fame of their benevolenoe is diffused abroad ; wor- 
shipping toward the cast, they hasten on the way to life and glory ; they pre- 

1 /b-sz’, ‘Persians.’ This name was well known to the Chinese at that time, 
being the designation of an extensive sect then located in the Empire, and the 
name of a nation with which they had held commercial and political inter- 
course for several centuries. The statement here is in admirable harmony 
with the general tradition of the early church, that the Magi or wise men 
mentioned in Matthew’s gospel were no other than philosophers of the Parsee 
sect. 

9 The “ holy men ” denote the writers of the books of the Old Testament. 

3 The “eight boundaries” are inexplicable; some refer them to the beati- 
tudes. 

4 The “three constant principles” may perhaps mean faith* hope, and 

charity. 

4 Exactly the number we have in the New Testament. 
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serve the beard to symbolise their outward actions, they shave the crown to 
indioate the absence of inward affeotions ; they do not keep slaves, but put 
noble and mean all on an equality ; they do not amass wealth, but oast all 
their property into the common stock ; they fast, in order to perfect them- 
selves by self-inspection ; they submit to restraints, in order to strengthen them- 
selves by silent watchfulness ; seven times a day they have worship and praise, 
for the benefit of the living and the dead ; once in seven days they sacrifice, 
to cleanse the heart and return to purity. 

It is difficult to find a name to express the excellence of the true and un- 
changeable doctrine ; but as its meritorious operations are manifestly displayed, 
by accommodation it is named the Illustrious Religion. Now without holy 
men, principles cannot beoome expanded ; without principles, holy men can- 
not become magnified ; but with holy men and right principles, united as the 
two parts of a signet, the world becomes civilized and enlightened. 

In the time of the accomplished Emperor Taitsung, the illustrious and 
magnificent founder of the dynasty, among the enlightened and holy men who 
arrived was the Most-virtuous Olopun, from the country of Syria. Observing 
the azure clouds, he bore the true sacred books ; beholding the direction of 
the winds, he braved difficulties and dangers. In the year A.D. 635 he ar- 
rived at Chang-an ; the Emperor sent his Prime Minister, Duke Fang Hiuen- 
ling ; who, carrying the official staff to the west border, conducted his guest 
into the interior ; the Bacred books were translated in the imperial library, the 
sovereign investigated the subject in his private apartments ; when becoming 
deeply impressed with the reotitnde and truth of the religion, he gave special 
orders for its dissemination. In the seventh month of the year a.d. 638 the 
following imperial proclamation was issued : 

“Right principles have no invariable name, holy men have no invariable 
station ; instruction is established in accordance with the locality, with the 
object of benefiting the people at large. The Greatly- virtuous Olopun, of the 
kingdom of Syria, has brought his sacred books and images from that distant 
part, and has presented them at our chief capital. Having examined the 
principles of this religion, we find them to be purely excellent and natural ; 
investigating its originating source, we find it has taken its rise from the es- 
tablishment of important truths ; its ritual is free from perplexing expressions, 
its principles will survive when the framework is forgot; it is beneficial to 
all creatures ; it is advantageous to mankind. Let it be published throughout 
the Empire, and let the proper authority build a Syrian church in the capital 
in the f-ning Way, which shall be governed by twenty-one priests. When the 
virtue of the Chau dynasty declined, the rider on the azure ox ascended to the 
west ; the principles of the great Tang becoming resplendent, the Illustrious 
breezes have come to fan the East.” 

Orders were then issued to the authorities to have a true portrait of the 
Emperor taken ; when it was transferred to the wall of the church, the daa- 
zling splendor of the celestial visage irradiated the Illustrious portals. The 
sacred traces emitted a felicitous influence, and shed a perpetual splendor over 
the holy preoinots. According to the Illustrated Memoir of the Western 
Regions, and the historical books of the Hon and Wei dynasties, the kingdom 
-rf Syria reaches south to the Coral Sea ; on the north it joins the Gem Moun- 
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tains ; on the west it extends toward the borders of the immortals and the 
flowery forests ; on the east it lies open to the violent winds and tideless 
waters. The country produces fire-proof cloth, life-restoring incense, bright 
moon-pearls, and night-lustre gems. Brigands and robbers are unknown, but 
the people enjoy happiness and peace. None but Illustrious laws prevail ; 
none but the virtuous are raised to sovereign power. The land is broad and 
ample, and its literary productions are perspicuous and clear. 

The Emperor Kautsung respectfully succeeded his ancestor, and was still 
more beneficent toward the institution of truth. In every province he 
caused Illustrious churches to be erected, and ratified the honor oonf erred 
upon Olopun, making him the great conservator of doctrine for the preserva- 
tion of the State. While this doctrine pervaded every channel, the State 
became enriched and tranquillity abounded. Every oity was full of churches, 
and the royal family enjoyed lustre and happiness. In the year a.d. GDI) the 
Buddhists, gaining power, raised their voices in the eastern metropolis ; 1 * * in 
the year a.d. 713, some low fellows excited ridicule and spread slanders in the 
western capital. At that time there was the chief priest Lo-han, the Greatly- 
virtuous Kie-loih, and others of noble estate from the golden regions, lofty- 
minded priests, having abandoned all worldly interests ; who unitedly main- 
tained the grand principles and preserved them entire to tho end. 

The high-principled Emperor Hiuentsung caused the Prince of Ning and 
others, five princes in all, personally to visit the felicitous edifice ; he estab- 
lished the place of worship ; he restored the consecrated timbers which had 
been temporarily thrown down ; and re-erected the sacred stones which for a 
time had been desecrated. 

In 742 orders were given to the great general Kau Lili-sz’, to send the five 
sacred portraits and have them placed in the church, and a gift of a hundred 
pieces of silk accompanied these pictures of intelligence. Although the drag- 
on’s beard was then remote, their bows and swords were still within reach ; 
while the solar horns sent forth their rays, and celestial visages seemed close 
at hand. 5 

In 744 the priest Kih-ho, in the kingdom of Syria, looking toward tho star 
(of China), was attracted by its transforming influeme, and observing the sun 
(ie. t Emperor), came to pay court to the most honorable. The Emperor com- 
manded the priest Lo-han, the priest Pn-lun, and others, seven in all, to- 
gether with the Greatly-virtuous Kih-ho, to perform a service of merit in the 
Hing-king palace. Thereupon the Emperor composed mottoes for the sides of 
the church, and the tablets were graced with the royal inscriptions ; the ac- 
cumulated gems emitted their effulgence, while their sparkling brightness 
vied with the ruby clouds ; the transcripts of intelligence suspended in the 

1 “ Eastern metropolis” is Tung Chau, literally 4 Eastern Chau. ’ The Em- 

pire was at this time under the government of the Empress WuTsili-tien, who 
had removed her residence from Chang-an to Lohyang in Honan. 

s These personages are the first five Emperors of the Tang dynasty, Hiuen- 

tsung’s predecessors. Their portraits were so admirably painted that they 
seemed to be present, their arms could almost be handled, and their foreheads, 

or 44 horns of the sun, 1 ’ radiated their intelligence. 
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void shot forth their rays as reflected by the sun ; the bountiful gifts exceeded 
the height of the southern hills ; the bedewing favors were deep as the eastern 
sea. Nothing is beyond the range of right principle, and what is permissible 
may be identified ; nothing is beyond the power of the holy man, and that 
which is practicable may be related. 

The accomplished and enlightened Emperor Suhtsung rebuilt the Illustrious 
churches in Ling-wu and four other places ; great benefits were conferred, and 
felicity began to increase ; great munificence was displayed, and the imperial 
State became established. 

The accomplished and military Emperor Taitsung magnified the sacred suc- 
cession, and honored the latent principle of nature ; always, on the incarna- 
tion-day, he bestowed celestial incense, and ordered the performance of a 
service of merit ; he distributed of the imperial viands, in order to Bhed a 
glory on the Illustrious Congregation. Heaven is nsunificent in the dissemina- 
tion of blessings, whereby the benefits of life are extended ; the holy man em- 
bodies the original principle of virtue, whence he is able to counteract noxious 
influences. 

Our sacred and sage-like, accomplished and military Emperor Kienchung 
appointed the eight branches of government, according to which he advanced 
or degraded the intelligent and dull ; he opened up the nine categories, by 
means of which he renovated the illustrious decrees ; his transforming influ- 
ence pervaded the most abstruse principles, while openness of heart distin- 
guished his devotions. Thus, by correct and enlarged purity of principle, and 
undeviating consistency' in sympathy with others; by extended commisera- 
tion rescuing multitudes from misery, while disseminating blessings on all 
around, the cultivation of our doctrine gained a grand basis, and by gradual 
advances its influence was diffused. If the winds and rains are seasonable, 
the world will be at rest ; men will be guided by principle, inferior objects will 
be pure ; the living will be at ease, and the dead will rejoice ; the thoughts 
will produce their appropriate response, the affections will be free, and the 
eyes will be sincere ; such is the laudable condition which we of the Illustri- 
ous Religion are laboring to attain. 

Our great benefactor, the Imperial ly-conferred-purple-gown priest, 1 f-sz’, 
titular Great Statesman of the Banqueting-liouse, Associated Secondary Mili- 
tary Commissioner for the Northern Region, and Examination-palace Over- 
seer, was naturally mild and graciously disposed ; his mind susceptible of 
sound doctrine, he was diligent in the performance ; from the distant city of 
Rflj agrilia, 2 he came to visit China ; his principles more lofty than those of the 

1 1t was no rare occurrence for priests to occupy civil and military offices in 
the State during the Tang and preceding dynasties. Of the three titles here 
given, the first is merely an indication of rank, by which the bearer is entitled 
to a certain emolument from the State ; the second is his title as an officer ac- 
tively engaged in the imperial service ; and the third is an honorary title, 
which gives to the possessor a certain status in the capital, without any duties 
or emolument connected therewith. 

* Wan/ r 8hih, literally * Royal residence,* which is also the translation of the 
Sanskrit word Rfijagriha, is the name of a city on the banks of the Ganges, 
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three dynasties, his practice was perfect in every department; at first he ap* 
plied himself to duties pertaining to the palace, eventually his name was in- 
scribed on the military roll. When the Duke Koh TsiM, Secondary Minister 
of State and Prince of Fftn-yang, at first conducted the military in the north- 
ern region, the Emperor Suhtsung made him (f-sz’) his attendant on his trav- 
els ; although he was a private chamberlain, he assumed no distinction on the 
march ; he was as daws and teeth to the duke, and in rousing the military he 
was as ears and eyes ; he distributed the wealth conferred upon him, not ac- 
cumulating treasure for his private use ; he made offerings of the jewelry 
which had been given by imperial favor, he spread out a golden carpet for de- 
votion ; now lie repaired the old churches, anon he increased the number of 
religious establishments ; he honored and decorated the various edifices, till 
they resembled the plumage of the pheasant in its flight ; moreover, practising 
the discipline of the Illustrious Religion, he distributed his riohes in deeds of 
benevolence ; every year he assembled those in the sacred office from four 
churches, and respectfully engaged them for fifty dayB in purification an'd 
preparation ; the naked came and were clothed ; the sick were attended to and 
restored ; the dead were buried in reposo ; even among the most pure and self- 
denying of the Buddhists, such excellence was never heard of ; the white-clad 
members of the Illustrious Congregation, now considering these men, have de- 
sired to engrave a broad tablet, in order to set forth a eulogy of their magnani- 
mous deeds. 

ODE. 

The true Lord is without origin, 

Profound, invisible, and unchangeable ; 

With power and capacity to perfect and transform, 

He raised up the earth and established the heavens. 

Divided in nature, he entered the world, 

To save and to help without bounds ; 

The sun arose, and darkness was dispelled, 

All bearing witness to his true original. 

The glorious and resplendent, accomplished Emperor, 

Whose principles embraced those of preceding monarchs, 

Taking advantage of the occasion, suppressed turbulence ; 

Heaven was spread out and the earth was enlarged. 

When the pure, bright Illustrious Religion 
Was introduced to our Tang dynasty, 

The Scriptures were translated, and churches built, 

And the vessel set in motion for the living and the dead ; 

Every kind of blessing was then obtained, 

And all the kingdoms enjoyed a state of peace. 

which occurs in several Buddhist works. As this was one of the most impor- 
tant of the Buddhist cities in India, it is natural to suppose that I-sz’ was a 
Buddhist priest 
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When Kautsung snooeeded to Us ancestral estate, 

He rebuilt the edifices of purity ; 

Palaces of concord, large and light, 

Covered the length and breadth of the land. 

The true doctrine was clearly announced, 

Overseers of the church were appointed in due form ; 

The people enjoyed happiness and peace, 

While all creatures were exempt from calamity and distress. 

When Hiuentsung commenced his sacred career, 

He applied himself to the cultivation of truth and rectitude ; 

His imperial tablets shot forth their effulgence, 

And the celestial writings mutually reflected their splendon. 

The imperial domain was rich and luxuriant, 

While the whole land rendered exalted homage ; 

Every business was flourishing throughout, 

And the people all enjoyed prosperity. 

Then oame Suhtsung, who commenced anew, 

And celestial dignity marked the imperial movements ; 

Sacred as the moon's unsullied expanse, 

While felicity was wafted like nocturnal gales. 

Happiness reverted to the imperial household, 

The autumnal influences were long removed ; 

Ebullitions were allayed, and risings suppressed, 

And thus our dynasty was firmly built up. 

Taitsung the filial and just 

Combined in virtue with heaven and. earth ; 

By his liberal bequests the living were satisfied, 

And property formed the channel of imparting succor. 

By fragrant mementoes he rewarded the meritorious, 

With benevolence he dispensed his donations ; 

The solar concave appeared in dignity, 

And the lunar retreat was decorated to extreme. 

When Kienchung succeeded to the throne, 

He began by the cultivation of intelligent virtue ; 

His military vigilance extended to the four seas, 

And his accomplished purity influenced all lands. 

His light penetrated the secresies of men, 

And to him the diversities of objects were seen as in a mirror ; 

He shed a vivifying influence through the whole realm of nature, 
And all outer nations took him for example. 
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The true doctrine how expansive ! 

Its responses are minute ; 

How difficult to name it ! 

To elucidate the three in one. 

The sovereign has the power to act ! 

While the ministers record ; 

We raise this noble monument I 

To the praise of great felicity. 

This was erected in the 2d year of Kienchung, of the Tang dynasty (A.n 
781), on the 7th day of 1st month, being Sunday. 

Written by Lu Siu-yen, Secretary to Council, formerly Military Superin* 
ttMideut for Taicliau ; while the Bishop Ning-shu had the charge of the con- 
gregations of the Illustrious in the East. 

The two lines of Syriac, of which the following is a tran- 
script, are in the Estrangelo character, and run down the right 
and left sides of the Chinese respectively : 

Adam Kasim VicMr-apiskupo va Phpasi ds Zinstan. 

Beyumi aba dalxthotha Mar liana Jesua kathdika patriarchis. 

Kircher translates this as follows : 

“Adam, Deacon, Vicar-episcopal and Pope of China. 

In the time of the Father of Fathers, the Lord John Joshua, the 
Universal Patriarch.” 

The transcript of the Syriac at the foot of the atone is given 
here on the authority of Kircher : 


Besanath alf utisaain vtai'ten diamvoiH. Mar Jibuzad, Ka&iso Vcurapiskupo 
de Cnmdan mcdivah malcutho bar nihh napoo Mills Kamo dmen Balehh mc- 
dintho Tdhhurstan Akim Lucho hono Papa dictation beh medatiarnutho dpharn - 
kan Vcaruzaihon dabhain daluat malche dizinio. 

“ In the year of the Greeks one thousand and ninety-two, the Lord Jazed- 
buzid, Priest and Vicar-episcopal of Cumdan the royal city, son of the enlight- 
ened Mailas, Priest of Balacli a city of Turkestan, set np this tablet, whereon 
is inscribed the Dispensation of our Redeemer, and the preaching of the apos- 
tolic missionaries to the King of China.” 

After this, in Chinese characters, is “ The Priest Lingpan.” 
Then follows : 
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Adam metchamschdno Bar Jidbuead Curapitkupo. 

Mar Sargis Ka&w>> VcurapisJcupo. 

Sabar Jema Kamo. 

Gabriel Kamo Varcodiakun , Vrisch medintho de Cumdan vdaerag. 

u Adam the Deacon, son of Jazedbuzid, Vicar-episcopal. 

The Lord Sergius, Priest and Vicar-episcopal. 

Sabar Jesus, Priest. 

Gabriel, Priest, Archdeacon, and Ecclesiarch of Cumdan and Sarag.” 

The following subscription is appended in Chinese : 

“ Assistant Examiner : the High Statesman of the Sacred rites, the Imperi- 
ally-conferred-purple-gown Chief Presbyter and Priest Yi-li.” 

On the left hand edge are the Syriac names of sixty-seven 
priests, and sixty-one are given in Chinese. 

This truly oriental writing is the most ancient Christian in- 
scription yet found in Asia, and shows plainly that Christianity 
had made great progress among the Chinese. Kircher and Le 
Comte claimed it as a record of the success of the Romish 
church in China, but no one now doubts that it commemorates 
the exertions of the Xestorians. 

Timothy, a patriarch, sent Subchal-Jesus in 780, who labored 
in Tartary and China for many years, and lost his life on his 
return, when his place was supplied by Davidis, who was con- 
secrated metropolitan. In the year 845 an edict of Wu-tsung 
commanded the priests that belonged to the sect that came from 
Ta Tsin, amounting to no less than three thousand persons, to 
retire to private life. The two Arabian travellers in the ninth 
century report that many Christians perished in the siege of 
Canfu. Marco Polo’s frequent allusions lead us to conclude 
that the Nestorians were both numerous and respected. 

He mentions the existence of a church at Ilangcliau, and 
two at Chinkiang, built by the prefect Marsarchis, who was 
himself a member of that church, and alludes to their residence 
in most of the towns and countries of Central Asia. 

The existence of a Christian prince called Prester John, in 
Central Asia, is spoken of by Marco Polo and Montecorvino. 
The exact position of his dominions, and the extent of his influ- 
ence in favor of that faith, have been examined by Col. Yule and 
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M. Pauthier in their editions of the Venetian, and the glamour 
which once surrounded him has been found to have arisen 
mostly from hearsay reports, and from confounding different 
persons under one name. When the conquests of Genghis khan 
and his descendants threw all Asia into commotion, tins Prester 
John, ruler of the Kara Kitai Tartars in northern China, 
fell before him, a.d. 1203. The Nestorians suffered much, but 
maintained a precarious footing in Chiua during the time of the 
Yuen dynasty, having been cut off from all help and inter- 
course with the mother church since the rise of the Moslems. 
They had ceased long before this period to maintain the purity 
of the faith, however, and had apparently done nothing to 
teach and diffuse the Bible, which the tablet intimates was in 
part or in whole translated by Olopun, under the Emperor’s 
auspices. 

At the present time no works composed by their priests, 
or remains of any churches belonging to them or buildings 
erected by them, are known to exist in the Empire, though per- 
haps some books may yet be found. The buildings erected by 
the Nestorians for churches and dwellings were, of course, no 
better built than other Chinese edifices, and would not long 
remain when deserted ; while, to account still further for the 
absence of books, the Buddhists and other opposers may have 
sought out and destroyed such as existed, which even if care- 
fully kept would not last many generations. The notices of the 
tablet in Chinese authors, which Mr. Wylie has brought to- 
gether, prove that those writers had confounded the King Kao 
with Zoroastrianism and Maniclieisin, and such a confusion is 
not surprising. The records of futurity alone will disclose to 
us the names and labors of the devoted disciples and teachers 
of true Christianity in the Nestorian church, who lived and 
died for the gospel among the Chinese. 1 

The efforts of the Roman Catholics in China have been great, 
but not greater than the importance of the field demanded. 

1 Yule's Marco Polo, Yol. I., p. 275, passim. N. C. As. Noe. Journal, Arch. 
Palladius’ notes on It, Vol. X., pp. 20-28. Hue, Christianity in China, Chap 
H. Pauthler’s Marco Polo, Chaps. XLVIII.-L. Yule, Cathay and the Way 
1 hither, Vol. I., pp. 174-188. 
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They have met with varied success, and their prudence in the 
choice oi measures and zeal in the work of evangelizing have 
reflected the highest credit upon them, and would probably, if 
their object had simply been that of preaching the gospel, liave 
gradually made the entire mass of the population acquainted 
with the leading doctrines of Christianity. The history of their 
missions is voluminous, and the principles on which they have 
been conducted can be learned from their own writings, espe- 
cially the Letbrea Jtdi/iantes, the Annalea de la Foi, and in the 
elaborate works of Hue and Marshall in later times. The pres- 
ent sketch need embrace only the principal points, for which we 
shall depend chiefly upon those writers who have already exam- 
ined these sources. 

The first epoch of their missions in China is the thirteenth 
century. Subsequent to the mission of John of Plano Carpini 
to Kuyuk khan in 1246-47, there were several envoys sent by 
one party to the other whose intercourse resulted in nothing 
permanent. The first attempt which can be called a settled 
mission was that of John of Montecorvino, from Nicholas IV., 
in 1288. Corvino arrived in India in 1291, and after preaching 
there a twelvemonth, during which time he baptized a hundred 
persons, he joined a caravan going to Cathay and was kindly 
received by Kublai khan. The Nestorians opposed his progress, 
and for eleven years he carried on the work alone, but not till 
the latter part of this period with much success. He built a 
church at Cambaluc, “which had a steeple and belfry with 
three bells that were rung every hour to summon the new con- 
verts to prayer.” He baptized nearly six thousand persons 
during that time, “ and bought one hundred and fifty children, 
whom he instructed in Greek and Latin and composed for them 
several devotional books.” 1 

Clement V., hearing of Corvino’s success, appointed him 
archbishop in 1307 and sent him seven suffragan bishops as 
assistants. Two letters of his are extant in which he gives a 
pleasing account of his efforts to preach the gospel, but of the 

' Chinese Repository, Vol. HI., p. 113; Vol. XUI., passim. Lowrle, Land 
of Sinim. 
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subsequent success of the endeavors made by him and his coad- 
jutors to propagate the faith there are only imperfect records. 
Corvino was ordered to have the mysteries of the Bible repre- 
sented by pictures in all his churches, for the purpose of capti- 
vating the eyes 6i the barbarians. He died in 1328, when about 
eighty years of age, “ after having converted more than thirty 
thousand infidels.” One of the accounts relates that at his 
funeral 44 all the inhabitants of Cambaluc, without distinction, 
mourned for the man of God, and both Christians and pagans 
were present at the funeral ceremony, the latter rending their 
garments in token of grief, . . . and the place of his 

burial became a pilgrimage to which the inhabitants of Cam- 
baluc resorted with pious eagerness.” It is not easy to estimate 
the real value of the labors of this priest and his successors, nor 
to decide how much better they were than those of the Nestorians 
in making known the Cross of Christ among the Mongols. The 
short record preserved of Corvino speaks well of his character 
and favorably of the toleration granted by the Mongols to his 
efforts to instruct them. It is affecting to hear him say, “ It is 
now twelve years since I have heard any news from the West. 
I am become old and grayheaded, but it is rather through labors 
and tribulations than through age, for I am only fifty-eight 
years old. I have learned the Tartar language and literature, 
into which I have translated the whole New Testament and the 
Psalms of David, and have caused them to be transcribed with 
the utmost care. I write and read and preach openly and freely 
the testimony of the law of Christ.” 

The Pope sent Nicholas to succeed Montecorvino at Peking, 
and a company of twenty-six Franciscans with him, but no au- 
thentic record of their arrival there has been preserved. In 1336 
the last Mongol Emperor, Shuntf, whose reign was then called 
Chiyuen, sent Andre, a Frank, as his ambassador to the Pope, 
to whom was also addressed a letter from the Alain Christians 
asking for a bishop to take Corvino’s place, Nicholas not having 
then reached his see. Benedict XII. sent four nuncios, one of 
whom, John of Florence, returned to Europe in 1353, after 
residing and travelling in China twelve years, bringing friendly 
letters from the Emperor Shunti. At this period there was 
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another bishopric among the Mongols at 111, or Kuldja, and a 
letter from Pascal, a Spanish friar, dated from that city in 1338, 
has been preserved. It would seem that during the sway of the 
Mongol princes these missionaries carried on their work chiefly 
among their tribes. It is, if such was the case, less surprising, 
therefore, that we hear nothing of them and their converts after 
the Chinese troops had expelled Kublai’s weak descendants from 
the country in 1368, since they would naturally follow them 
into Central Asia. After the Anal establishment of the Ming 
dynasty almost nothing is known concerning either them or the 
Nestorians, and it is probable that during the wanderings of the 
defeated Mongols the adherents of both sects gradually lapsed 
into ignorance and thence easily into Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism. There is no reasonable doubt, however, that during 
the three centuries ending with the accession of Hungwu, the 
greater part of Central Asia and Northern China was the scene 
of many flourishing Christian communities. 

The second period in the history of Romish missions in China 
includes a space of one hundred and fifty years, extending from 
the time when Matteo Ricci first established himself at Shan- 
king in 1582 to the death of the Emperor Yungching in 1736. 
Before Ricci entered the country there had been some efforts 
made to revive the long-deferred work among the Chinese, but 
the Portuguese and Spanish merchants were opposed to the ex- 
tension of a faith which their flagitious conduct so outrageously 
belied. The Chinese government was still more strongly op- 
posed to the residence of the foreign missionaries. Francis 
Xavier started from Goa in 1552 in company with an ambassa- 
dor to China, but the embassy was hindered by the Governor of 
Malacca, who detained Pereyra and his ship, and Xavier was 
obliged to go alone. He died, however, at Shangchuen, Sanjian, 
or St. John’s, an island about thirty miles south-west of Macao, 
disappointed in his expectations and thwarted in his plans by 
the untoward opposition of his countrymen. Other attempts 
were made to accomplish this design, but it was reserved for 
the Jesuits to carry it into effect. Valignani, the Superior of 
their missions in the East, selected Michael Ruggiero, or Roger, 
for this enterprise. He arrived at Macao in 15S0 and com- 
Vol. II.— 19 
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menced the study of the language. Soon after he was joined 
by Matthew Ricci, and after a series of efforts and disappoint- 
ments they succeeded, in 1582, in obtaining lodgment at Shan- 
king, then the residence of the Governor of. Kwangtung. He 
granted them permission to build a honse there, as they had 
told him that “ they had at last ascertained with their own eyes 
that the Celestial Empire was even superior to its brilliant 
renown. They therefore desired to end their days in it, and 
wished to obtain a little land to construct a honse and a church 
where they might pass their time in prayer and study, in. 
solitude and meditation, which they could not do at Macao on 
account of the tumult and bustle which the perpetual activity 
of commerce occasioned.” A beginning like this indicated the 
policy which has marked the progress of their work during the 
three centuries now passed. .Nothing is said of making known 
Christ and him crucified as the great theme. of their preaching. 
Hue tells ns, top, that they took down the picture of the Vir- 
gin, because “ the report had been spread that the strangers 
worshipped a woman,” and replaced it by an image of the 
Saviour ; and in this also they set the example, which successive 
age3 have strengthened, of upholding the native idolatiy. In 
their intercourse with the people of all classes they won good 
opinions by their courtesy, presents, and scientific attainments, 
and Hue sums up their principles in his approving remark, 
“ they thought justly that the philosopher would make more 
impression than the priest upon minds so sceptic and so imbued 
with literary conceit.” The appointed means given by the 
Founder of Christianity for its propagation are never mentioned 
as their guide and authority, and the building corresponds to 
the foundations laid. 

In 1594 Valignani advised Ricci and his associates to ex- 
change their garb of Buddhist priests for the more respected 
dress of the literati ; and soon after he set out from Shauchan, in 
the north of Kwangtung, for Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsf, 
and thence made his way to Nanking, still a place of great 
importance, although not the capital of the Empire. He was 
directed to depart, and returned to Nan chang, where he was 
permitted to lay the foundation of a religious institution and 
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establish his associates. He then left again for Hanking, but 
finding many obstacles proceeded to Suchau, the capital of 
Iviangnan, and there, too, established a school. The times be- 
coming favorable, he appeared a third time at Nanking, in 1598, 
where he was received with amity, frankness, and good breeding, 
and his lectures on the exact sciences listened to with rapture. The 
progress of the mission had been so considerable that Yalignani 
had appointed Ricci its Superior-General, which gave him power 
to regulate its internal concerns, for which he was well fitted. 

An officer whom he had known in Shauchau, and who had been 
appointed President of the Board of Civil Office, was induced to 
take him to Peking on his return there from a mission to Hai- 
nan ; but opposition arising this friend, Kwang, advised him 
to return with him to Nanking, as the officials at the capital 
were much disappointed to find that he knew nothing about 
making silver and gold, which was wanted to pay for the ex- 
pedition to Japan. After Kwang’s departure he and his col- 
league, Cataneo, found themselves nearly penniless, and he de- 
cided to return south, although it was winter. lie reached 
Suchau in a very weak condition, but, having recovered, went 
to Nanking in 1599, where the high provincial authorities vis- 
ited and aided him, heard his discourses on astronomy, and 
enabled him to get a house. 

Everything progressed favorably, and Cataneo had returned 
from Macao with funds and presents. Ricci availed himself 
of a timely proposal from a eunuch to go with him to Peking, 
and started in a junk with his presents. The eunuch, however, 
wished to keep the latter, and by misrepresentations contrived 
to detain Ricci and his companion, Pantoja, at Tientsin for six 
months, at the end of which the villany was exposed, and the 
foreigners invited to court by imperial orders. They reached 
Peking January 4, 1601, twenty-one years after Ricci landed 
in Macao. The pleasing manners and extensive acquirements 
of Ricci, joined to a distribution of presents, gained him the 
favor of men in authority. He soon numbered some of them 
among his adherents, among whom Sii, baptized Paul, was one 
of his earliest and most efficient co-operators, and assisted him 
in translating Euclid. 
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The Emperor Wanleih received him with kindness, and al- 
lowed him and Pantoja to be accommodated at the place where 
foreign envoys usually remained ; he subsequently permitted 
them to hire a house, and assigned them a stipend. In the 
meantime other Jesuits joined him at Peking, and were also 
settled in all the intermediate stations, where they carried on 
the work of their missions under his direction with success and 
favor. Paul Sii and his widowed daughter, who took the bap- 
tismal name of Candida, proved efficient supporters of the new 
faith. The new religion encountered many obstacles, and the 
officers who saw its progress felt the necessity of checking its 
growth before it got strength to set at naught the commands 
of government. Much excitement arose in 1605 between the 
Portuguese and the officials at Canton in consequence of a 
rumor of the former going to attack the city ; and it was car- 
ried to such a height that the latter seized a convert named 
Martinez and punished him so severely that he died. A de- 
cree in 1617 ordered the missionaries to depart from court to 
Canton, there to embark for Europe, but, like many others of 
the same import subsequently issued, it received just as much 
obedience as they thought expedient to give it — and properly 
too ; for if they were not disturbers of the peace or seditious, 
they ought not to be sent out of the country. This edict hin- 
dered their work only partially, and such was their diligence 
that by the year 1636 they had published no fewer than three 
hundred and forty treatises, some of them religious, but mostly 
on natural philosophy and mathematics. Kicci formulated a set 
of rules for their guidance, in which he allowed the converts to 
practise the rites of ancestral worship, because he considered 
them purely civil in their nature. The matter subsequently 
became a bone of contention between the Jesuits and Francis- 
cans. 

The talented founder of these missions died in 1610, at the 
age of fifty-eight, and for skill, perseverance, learning, and 
tact, his name deservedly stands highest among their mission- 
aries. His withholding the Bible from the Chinese, and sub- 
stitution of image worship, ritualism, and priestly ordinances 
for the pure truths of the gospel, have been maintained by his 
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successors, for they are essential features of the church which 
sent them forth, lie has been extolled by the Jesuits as a man 
possessed of every virtue. Another writer of the same church 
gives him the following character : “ Ricci was active, skilful, 
full of schemes, and endowed with all the talents necessary to 
render him agreeable to the great or to gain the favor of 
princes ; but at the same time so little versed in matters of 
faith that, as the Bishop of Conon said, it was sufficient to read 
his work on the true religion to be satisfied that he was igno- 
rant of the first principles of theology. Being more a politi- 
cian than a theologian, he discovered the secret of remaining 
peacefully in China. The kings found in him a man full of 
complaisance ; the pagans a minister who accommodated him- 
self to ^heir superstitions; the mandarins a polite courtier 
skilled in all the trickery of courts ; and the devil a faithful 
servant, who, far from destroying, established his reign among 
the heathen, and even extended it to the Christians. He 
preached in China the religion of Christ according to his own 
fancy ; that is to say, he disfigured it by a faithful mixture of 
pagan superstitions, adopting the sacrifices offered to Confucius 
and ancestors, and teaching the Christians to assist and co- 
operate at the worship of idols, provided they only addressed 
their devotions to a cross covered with flowers, or secretly at- 
tached to one of the candles which were lighted in the temples 
of the false gods.” 1 His work was described by Trigault in 
1C16, when full materials were accessible, so that his actions 
and motives are known more fully than many who have come 
after him. 

After his death his place was filled by Longobardi, whose 
experience, learning, and judgment well fitted him for the 
post. The efforts of many enemies caused a reaction in 1616, 
and an edict was issued ordering all missionaries to leave the 
country ; but they were sheltered by their converts, especially 
through the exertions of Sii, who in 1622 obtained the reversal 
of the edict of expulsion, and thereby caused the persecution 


' Anecdotes de la Chine , Tome I., Pref. vi, yii. Hue, Christianity in Chim, 
Vol. n., Chaps. II. to V. B&nusat, Nouteam Melanges, Tome II., p. 207. 
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to cease. 1 The talents and learning of Schaal, a German 
Jesuit, who was recommended by Sii to the Emperor’s regard 
in 1628, soon placed him at the head of all his brethren and 
ranked him among the most distinguished men in the Empire. 
The Dominicans and Franciscans also flocked to the land 
which had thus been opened by the Jesuits, but they were not 
welcomed by those who wished to build up their own power. 
After the death of Wanleili, in 1620, and those converts* 
within the palace who had favored the cause, new influences 
against it arose, and during the short reign of his young grand- 
son, Tienhi, troubles increased. Amid the breaking up of 
the Ming dynasty and the establishment of the present family 
on the throne (1630-1660), the missions suffered much, their 
spiritual guides retired to places of safety from the molestations 
of soldiers and banditti, and converts were necessarily left 
without instruction. The missionaries in the north sided with 
the Manchus, and Schaal became a favorite with the new mon- 
arch and his advisers, by whom he was appointed to reform 
the calendar. He succeeded in showing the incompetency of 
the persons who had the supervision of it, and after its revision 
was appointed president of the Kin Tien Kim, an astronomical 
board established for this object, and invested with the insignia 
and emoluments of a grandee of the first class. He employed 
his influence and means in securing the admission of other 
missionaries, and to build two churches in the capital and 
repair many of those which had fallen to decay in the 
provinces. 

The exertions of the native converts did much to advance 
the cause of religion, and the baptismal names of Leon, Michel, 
etc., have been preserved among these early confessors ; but 
none are more famous than Sii and his daughter, Candida. He 
gave his influence in its favor and his property to assist in 
building churches, while his revision of their writings made 
them acceptable to fastidious scholars. Ilis daughter also spent 
her life in good works. According to Du Halde, she exhibited 
the sincerity of her profession by building thirty-nine churches 


1 SiTs Apology is given in fall in the Chtnete Repository, Vol. XIX., p. 118. 
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in different provinces, and printing one hundred and thirty 
Chris tian books for the instruction of her countrymen.. Hay- 
ing heard that the pagans in several of the provinces were 
accustomed to abandon their children as 60on as born, she estab- 
lished a foundling hospital ; and seeing many blind people 
telling idle stories in the streets for the sake of gain, she got 
them instructed and sent forth to relate the different events of 
the gospel history. A few years before her death the Em- 
peror conferred on her the title of shojin, or ‘virtuous woman,’ 
and sent her a magnificent habit and head-dress adorned with 
pearls, which it is said she gradually sold, expending the pro- 
ceeds in benevolent works. She received the last sacrament 
with a lively faith of being united to that God whom 6 he had so 
zealously loved and served. She and her father have since 
been deified by the people, and are worshipped now at Shang- 
hai for their good deeds. The large mission establishment at 
Sikawe (properly Sii Kia-wei , or the ‘ Six Family Hamlet ’), situ- 
ated near that city, under the care of the Roman Catholics, now 
covers the same ground once owned by this eminent man. Can- 
dida’s example was emulated by another lady of high connec- 
tions, named Agatha, who was zealous in carrying on the same 
works. We can but hope that although the worship of these 
converts was. mixed with much error, and Mary, Ignatius, and 
others received their homage as well as Christ, their faith was 
genuine and their works done by an actuating spirit of humble 
love.' 

The Romish missionaries had friends among the high fami- 
lies in the land during the first hundred years of their labors, 
besides converts of both sexes. Few missions in pagan countries 
have been more favored with zealous converts, or their mission- 
aries more aided and countenanced by rich and noble support- 
ers, than the early papal missions to China. Le Comte speaks 
of the high favor enjoyed by all the laborers in this work 
thi'ough the reputation and influence of Schaal at court. One 
of those who obtained celebrity was Faber, whose efforts in 
Shensi were attended with great success, and who wrought many 

1 Medhursta China, p. 188. Du Hilda’s China, Vol. II., p. 8. 
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miracles during his ministry in that province. Among others 
lie mentions that “ the town of Ilang cliing was at a certain 
time overrun with a prodigious multitude of locusts, which ate 
up all the leaves of the trees and gnawed the grass to the very 
roots. The inhabitants, after exhausting all the resources of 
their own superstitions and charms, applied to Faber, who 
promised to deliver them from the plague provided they would 
become Christians. When they consented he marched in cere- 
mony into the highways in his stole and surplice, and sprinkled 
up and down the holy water, accompanying this action with the 
prayers of the church, but especially with a lively faith. God 
heard the voice of his servant, and the next day all the insects 
disappeared. But the people refused to perform their promise, 
aiid the plague grew worse than before. With much contrition 
they came to the father, confessing their fault and entreating 
his renewed interposition ; again he sprinkled the holy water, 
and the insects a second time disappeared. Then the whole 
borough was converted, and many years afterward was reckoned 
one of the devoutest missions in China. His biographer men- 
tions that Faber was carried over rivers through the air ; lie 
foretold his own death, and did several other such wonders ; 
but the greatest miracle of all was his life, which he spent in 
the continual exercise of all the apostolical virtues and a tender 
devotion to the mother of God.” 

The increase of churches and converts in the northern prov- 
inces was rapid during the reign of Shuneln, but the southern 
parts of the Empire not being completely subdued, the claim- 
ant to the throne of Ming was favored by the missionaries there, 
and liis troops led on by two Christian Chinese officers, called 
Thomas Kiu and Luke Chin. His mother, wife, and son were 
baptized with the names of Helena, Maria, and Constantine, 
and the former wrote a letter to Pope Alexander VII., ex- 
pressing her attachment to the cause of Christianity, and wish- 
ing to put the country through him under the protection of God. 
He kindly answered her, but the expectations of the Romanists 
were disappointed by the death of Tunglieh, the Eiriperor. 

During the reign of Shunchi Schaal and his coadjutors stood 
high at Peking, and missions prospered in the provinces ; but 
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on the Emperors death the administration fell into the hands 
of four regents, and as they were known to be opposed to the 
new sect, a memorial was sent to court setting forth the evils 
likely to arise if it was not repressed. It should be mentioned 
that several monks of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, 
especially of Fuhkien province, where Capellas, a Spaniard, had 
been martyred in 1648, had resumed the labors of Archbishop 
. John of Montecorvino at Peking, more than thirty years 
before this date. “ Their presence had been resisted by the 
Jesuits [so ran the memorial], and the strifes between these or- 
ders about the meaning and worship of tien and shangti (words 
used for the Supreme Being) revealed the important secret that 
the principles of the new doctrine were made to subserve the pur- 
poses of those who were aspiring to influence. It was remem- 
bered also that while the Catholics continued in Japan, nothing 
but intrigue, schism, and civil war was heard of, calamities that 
might sooner or later befal China if the criminal eagerness of 
the missionaries in enlisting people of all classes was not checked. 
The members of the different orders wore distinctive badges of 
medals, rosaries, crosses, etc., and were always ready to obey the 
calls of their chiefs, who could have no scruple to lead them on 
to action the moment a probability of success in subverting the 
existing political order and the ancient worship of China should 
offer.” The regents took the memorial into consideration, and 
in 1665 the tribunals under their direction decreed that u Scliaal 
and his associates merited the punishment of seducers, who an- 
nounce to the people a .false and pernicious doctrine.” 

Notwithstanding the honorable position Scliaal held as tutor 
of the young Emperor Ivanghi, he was proscribed and degraded 
with several high officers who had been baptized. Some of them 
perished, Scliaal himself dying of grief and suffering August 
16th of the same year, at the age of seventy-eight, having been 
thirty-seven years in imperial employ, under five monarchs. 
Vcrbiest and otherB were imprisoned, one of whom died; and 
twenty-one Jesuits, with some of other sects, were sent out of the 
country. Magaillans says he himself was “ loaden for four whole 
months together with nine chains, three about his neck, his armsy, 
and his legs ; he was also condemned to have forty lashes, and 
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to be banished out of Tartary as long as lie lived. But a great 
earthquake that happened at that time at Peking delivered both 
him and the rest of his companions.” 1 Their relief, however, 
was probably owing more to the favor of Kanghi on taking the 
reins of government in 1671 than to the earthquake ; he soon 
released Verbiest to appoint him astronomer, and allowed the 
missionaries to return to their stations, though he forbade his 
subjects embracing Christianity. This favorable change is partly 
ascribed, too, to the errors Verbiest pointed out in the calendar, 
which showed an utter ignorance of the commonest principles 
of astronomy on the part of those who prepared it. An inter- 
calary month had been erroneously introduced, and the unfor- 
tunate astronomers were made to exchange places with the 
imprisoned missionaries, while their intercalary month was 
discarded and the year shortened, to the astonishment of the 
common people. It may reasonably be doubted whether the 
priest acted with sagacity and prudence in thus exasperating 
those in high places by this public ridicule of their incompetency. 
Verbiest also prepared an astronomical work entitled “The 
Perpetual Astronomy of the Emperor Kanghi,” which he gra- 
ciously received and conferred the title of tajin, or < magnate/ on 
him, and ennobled all his kindred. “ He had no relatives in China, 
but as the Jesuits called each other brother, they did not hesitate 
to use the same title. The greatest part of the religious caused 
it to be inscribed on the doors of their houses.” 

The favor of the Emperor continued, and the missionaries re- 
quited his kindness with many signal services, besides those of 
a literary and astronomical nature, among which was casting 
cannon for his army. In 1636 Schaal had made a number for 
Tsungching, and Verbiest, his successor, cast several hundreds in 
all for the Emperor Kanghi. On one occasion, in 1680, the pieces, 
three hundred and twenty of all sizes, w*ere to be tested in the 
presence of the court; but before doing so Verbiest “ had an altar 
prepared on which he placed a cross. Then, clothed in his surplice 
and stole, he worshipped the true God, prostrating himself nine 
times, and striking the earth nine times with his forehead, in 


1 Magaillanfi’ China , p. 147. Chinese Repository, VoL I., p. 434. 
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the Chinese manner of expressing adoration ; and after that he 
read the prayers of the church and sprinkled the cannon with 
holy water, having bestowed on each of them the name of a fe- 
male saint, which he had himself drawn on the breech.” 1 Some 
of the high officers were still opposed to the toleration of 
foreign priests, and the Governor of Chehkiang undertook to 
carry into effect the laws against their admission into the country 
and their proselyting labors ; but Verbiest, on informing the Em- 
peror of their character as excellent mathematicians and scholars, 
obtained their liberation. No foreigner has ever enjoyed so 
great favor and confidence from the rulers of China as this able 
priest He seems indeed to have deserved this for his diligence, 
knowledge, and purity of conduct in devoting all his energies 
and opportunities to their good. Ilis residence of thirty years 
at Peking (1658-1088) was passed under the eyes of suspicious 
observers; but his modesty in the end won their confidence as 
his writings and devotions called forth their approval. 

During all this time — or at least since the other sects came to 
assist in the work — there had been constant disputes, as has al- 
ready been intimated, between the disciples of Loyola, Dominic, 
and Francis, excited probably by rivalry, but ostensibly relating 
to the rites paid to deceased ancestors and to Confucius. Ricci 
had drawn up rules for the regulation of the Jesuits, in which 
ho considered these customs to be merely civil and secular, and 
such as might be tolerated in their converts. Morales, a Spanish 
Dominican, however, opposed this view, declaring them to be 
idolatrous and sinful, and they were condemned as such by the 
Propaganda, which sentence was confirmed by Innocent X. in 
1645. This decree of the see at Rome gave the Jesuits some 
annoyance, and they set themselves at work to procure its re- 
vision. Martinez was sent to Rome as their principal ageut in 
this, and by many explanations and testimonials proved to the 
satisfaction of the tribunal of inquisitors their civil nature, and 
Alexander YII., in 1656, approved this opinion. There were 
thus two infallible decrees nearly opposed to each other, for 
Alexander took care not to directly contradict the bull of Inno- 


*Huc, Christianity in China, Vol. III., p, 81. 
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cent, and worded his decision so that both claimed it. When 
all the missionaries were imprisoned or sent to Canton, a good 
opportunity offered for mutual consultation and decision upon 
these and other points. Twenty-three priests met in the Jesuit 
seminary at Canton in 1665, and drew up forty-two articles to 
serve hereafter for rules of conduct, all of which were unani- 
mously adopted. The one relating to the ceremonies was as 
follows : 

In respect to the customs by which the Chinese worship Confucius and 
the deceased, the answer of the congregation of the universal Inquisition, 
sanctioned in 1656 by his Holiness Alexander VII. , shall be invariably fol- 
lowed : for it is founded upon the most probable opinion, without any evident 
proof to the contrary ; and this probability being admitted, the door of salva- 
tion must not be shut against innumerable Chinese, who would abandon our 
Christian religion were they forbidden to attend to those tilings that they may 
lawfully and without injury to their faith attend to, and forced to give up 
what canuot be abandoned without serious consequences. 

One member of this meeting, the Dominican Navarette, soon 
expressed his dissent, and the dispute was renewed as virulently 
as ever. The opponents of the Jesuits complained that they 
taught their converts that there was but little difference gener-J 
ally between Christianity and their own belief, and allowed 
them to retain their old superstitions ; they were charged, more- 
over, with luxury and ambition, and neglecting the duties of 
their ministry that they might meddle in the affairs of State. 
These allegations were rebutted by the Jesuits, though it ap- 
pears from Mosheirn that some of them partially acknowledged 
their truth. In 1693 Maigrot, a bishop and apostolic vicar liv- 
ing in China, issued a mandate on his own authority diametri- 
cally opposed to the decision of the Inquisition and the Pope, 
in which he declared that tmi signified nothing more than the 
material heavens, and that the Chinese customs and rites were 
idolatrous. In 1699 the Jesuits brought the matter before the 
Emperor in the following memorial : 

We, your faithful subjects, although originally from distant countries, re- 
spectfully supplicate your Majesty to give as clear Instructions on the follow- 
ing points. The scholars of Europe have understood that the Chinese practise 
certain ceremonies in honor of Confucius, that they offer sacrifices to heaven, 
and that they observe peculiar rites toward their ancestors ; but persuaded 
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that these ceremonies, sacrifices, and rites are founded in reason, though igno* 
rant of their true intention, earnestly desire us to inform them. We have 
always supposed that Confucius was honored in China as a legislator, and that 
it was in this oharaeter alone, and with this view solely, that the ceremonies 
established in his honor were practised. We believe that the ancestral rites 
are only observed in order to exhibit the love felt for them, and to hallow the 
remembrance of the good received from them during their life. We believe 
that the sacrifices offered to heaven are not tendered to the visible heavens 
which are seen above us, but to the Supreme Master, Author, and Preserver of 
heaven and earth, and of all they contain. Such are the interpretation and 
the sense which we have always given to those Chinese ceremonies ; but as 
strangers cannot be considered competent to pronounce on these important 
points with the same certainty as the Chinese themselves, we presume to re- 
quest your Majesty not to refuse to give us the explanations which we desire 
concerning them. We wait for them with respect and submission. 1 

The Emperor’s reply in 1700 to this petition, and another 
one presented to him, was sent to the Pope ; in it he declared 
that “ tien means the true God, and that the customs of China 
are political.” The enemies of the Jesuits say that they “ con- 
firmed the sentiments expressed in the imperial rescript by the 
oaths which they exacted from a multitude of Chinese, among 
whom were many from the lowest classes, not only entirely 
ignorant of the meaning of many characters in their own 
language, but even of Christian doctrine.” The strongest efforts 
were made by both parties to influence the decision of the Pope, 
but the Jesuits failed. In 1704 a decree of Clement XI. con- 
firmed the decision of Bishop Maigrot. It had been reached 
after careful and candid examination, and was substantially as 
follows : 44 As the true God cannot conveniently be named in 
the Chinese language with European words, we must employ the 
words Tien 6%?/, i.e., 4 Lord of Heaven,’ in use for a long time 
in China, and approved by both missionaries and their converts. 
We must, on the contrary, absolutely reject the appellation of 
Tien (Heaven) and Shangti (August Emperor) ; and for this 
reason it must on no account be permitted that tablets shall be 
suspended in churches with the inscription King Tien (Adore 
Heaven).” The court of the Vatican had already dispatched a 
legate d latere and apostolic visitor to China in the person of 


1 Life of Saint-Martin , p. 292. 
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Tournon, who was consecrated Patriarch of Antioch in order to 
give him a title of sufficient dignity in the distant regions to 
which he was bound. 

The legate landed at Macao in April, 1705, and was received 
with a show of honor by the governor and bishop, lie arrived at 
Peking in December, but the Jesuits had already prejudiced the 
Emperor against him, and at an audience accorded to him in 
June, 1706, the former brought forward the subject to learn the 
legate’s views. After some delay, however, the patriarch issued 
the Pope’s mandate, which was contrary to the monarch’s de- 
cision. Ivanghi was not the man who would transfer to a pope 
the right of legislating over his own subjects, and in December, 
1706, he decreed that lie would countenance those missionaries 
who preached the doctrines of .Ricci, but persecute those who 
followed the opinion of Maigrot. Examiners were appointed 
for ascertaining their sentiments, but Tournon, who had been 
banished to Macao, forbade the missionaries, under pain of ex- 
communication, holding any discussion on these points with the 
examiners. The Bishop of Macao conlined the legate in a pri- 
vate house, and when lie used his ecclesiastical authority and 
powers against his enemies, stuck up a monitory on the very 
door of his residence, exhorting him to revoke his censures 
within three days under pain of excommunication, and exhibit 
proofs of bis legation to his diocesan. This was re-echoed from 
Tournon by a still severer sentence against the bishop. Three 
new missionaries reached Macao at this juncture in January, 
1710, and one of them, Pore Ripa, gives an account of a noc- 
turnal visit they paid the legate in his prison after eluding the 
vigilance of his guards. Ripa remarks that about forty mis- 
sionaries of different religious orders were confined with Tour- 
non, who had lately been made a cardinal, but he himself and 
his companions were left at liberty. His eminence sent a re- 
monstrance to the Governor of Canton against his imprison- 
ment, and also a memorial to the Emperor stating that six 
missionaries had arrived from Europe, three of whom were 
acquainted with mathematics, music, and painting. Ripa, who 
was to be the painter, says that he knew only the rudiments of 
the art, and records his dissatisfaction at this change in his vo* 
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cation, but soon resigned himself to obedience. Tournon died 
in his confinement in Jnly of the same year. 

The proceedings of Tournon were mainly confirmed by the 
Pope, and in 1715 he dispatched Mezzabarba, another legate, by 
way of Lisbon, who was favorably received at Peking. He 
“was instructed to express the Pope’s sincere gratitude to 
TvangLi for his magnanimous kindness toward the missionaries, 
to beg leave to remain in China as their head or as superior of 
the whole mission, and to obtain from Kanghi his consent that 
the Christians in China might submit to the decision of his 
Holiness concerning the rites.” The Emperor evaded all refer- 
ence to the rites, and the legate, soon perceiving that his Maj- 
esty would not surrender any part of his inherent authority, 
solicited and obtained permission at his last audience to re- 
turn to Europe, which he did March 3, 1721. The first fifteen 
years of the eighteenth century was the period of the great- 
est prosperity to the Romish missions in China. It is stated 
that in the governor-generalship of Kiangnan and Kiangsi alone 
there were one hundred churches and a hundred thousand con- 
verts. The survey of the Empire was carried on by the Em- 
peror’s command from 1708 to 1718, under the direction of 
ten Jesuits, of whom Regis, Bouvet, and Jartoux were the most 
prominent. 1 It was a great work for that day, and considering 
the instruments they had, the vast area they traversed, and the 
imperfect education of their assistants, its accuracy and com- 
pleteness form the best index of the ability of the surveyors. 

The disputes between the various orders of missionaries and 
the resistance of some converts to the Emperor’s commands 
respecting the ancestral rites, together with the representations 
of his own officers upon the tendency of the new religion to 
undermine his own authority, gradually opened his eyes to the 
true character of the propagandists. In 1718 he forbade any 
missionary remaining in the country without permission from 
himself, given only after their promise to follow the rules of 
Ricci. Yet no European missionary could repair to China 

1 An additional re-survey was made and presented to the Emperor Kienlnng 
in 1761 by Benoit and Allerstein. 
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without subscribing a formula in which he promised fully and 
entirely to obey the orders of Clement XL upon these ceremo- 
nies, and observe those injunctions without any tergiversation. 
Kanglu was made acquainted with all these matters and took 
his measures, gradually restraining the missionaries in their 
work and keeping them about him at court, while he allowed 
persecuting measures to be carried on in the provinces. The 
work of Ripa affords evidence of this plan, and it was charac- 
teristic of Chinese policy. 

After the death of Kanglii in 1723 the designs of the govern* 
ment under his son Yungching were still more evident. In 
1724 an order was promulgated in which every effort to propa- 
gate the Tien Chit kiao , or ‘ Religion of the Lord of Heaven,’ 
as it was then and has ever since been called, was strictly pro- 
hibited. All missionaries not required at Peking for scientific 
purposes were ordered to leave the country, by which more than 
three hundred thousand converts were deprived of teachers. 
Many of the missionaries secreted themselves, and the converts 
exhibited the greatest fidelity in adhering to them even at the 
risk of death. When the missionaries reached Canton, where 
they were allowed to remain, they devised measures to return 
to their flocks, and frequently succeeded. The influence of 
those remaining at Peking was exerted to regain their former 
toleration, but with partial success. Their enemies in the 
provinces harassed the converts in order to extort money, and 
found plenty of assistants who knew the names and condition 
of all the leading adherents of the proscribed faith, and aided 
in compelling them to violate their consciences or lose their 
property. 

The edict of Yungching forms an epoch in the Romish mis- 
sions in China. Since that time they have experienced various 
degrees of quiet and storm, but on the whole decreasing in 
number and influence until the new era inaugurated by the 
treaties of 1858. The troubles in France and Europe toward 
the latter part of the eighteenth century withdrew the attention 
of the supporters of missions from those in China, while in the 
country itself the maintenance of the laws against the propa- 
gation of Christianity, and an occasional seizure of priests and 
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converts by a zealous officer, caused a still f urtlier diminution. 
The edicts of Kienlung, soon after his accession in 1736, showed 
that no countenance was to be expected from court ; the rulers 
wore thoroughly dissatisfied with the foreigners, and ready to 
take almost any measures to relieve the country of them. Per- 
haps their personal conduct had something to do with this 
course of procedure, for Ripa, who cannot be accused of par- 
tiality, says, when speaking of the number of converts, that 
“ if our European missionaries in China would conduct them- 
selves with less ostentation, and accommodate their manners to 
persons of all ranks and conditions, the number of converts 
would be immensely increased. Their garments are made of 
the richest materials ; they go nowhere on foot, but always in 
sedans, on horseback, or in boats, and with numerous attendants 
following them. With a few honorable exceptions, all the mis- 
sionaries live in this manner ; and thus, as they never mix with 
the people, they make but few converts. The diffusion of our 
holy religion in these parts has been almost entirely owing to 
the catechists who are in their service, to other Christians, or 
to the distribution of Christian books in the Chinese language. 
Thus there is scarcely a single missionary who can boast of hav- 
ing made a convert by liis own preaching, for they merely bap- 
tize those who have been already converted by others.” 1 But 
this missionary himself afterward assigns a much better reason 
for their not preaching, when he adds that, up to liis time in 
1714, “none of the missionaries had been able to surmount the 
language so as to make himself understood by the people at 
large.” This remark must, however, be taken with some ex- 
planations. There had been about five hundred missionaries sent 
from Europe between 1580 and 1724, which was less than an 
annual average of four individuals during a century and a half. 

When the intentions of the new Emperor were known, there 
would not long be wanting occasions to harass the Christians. 
In 1747 a persecution extended over all the provinces, and 
Bishop Sanz and five Dominican priests in Fnhkien lost their 
lives. All the foreign priests who could be found elsewhere were 
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sent away — a mark of leniency the more striking when it was 
supposed by the Chinese that some of them had already once 
returned from banishment. The missions in Sz’ehuen and 
Shansi suffered most, but through the zeal of their pastors 
maintained themselves better than elsewhere; their bishops, 
Mullener, and after him Pottier, contrived to remain in the 
country most of the time between 1712 and 1792. The mis- 
sions in Yunnan and Kweichau were not so flourishing as that 
in Sz’chuen. In this province M. Gieyo was apprehended in 
1767, and endured much suffering for the faitli he came to 
preach ; he remained in prison ten years, when he was liberated 
through the efforts of a Jesuit in the employ of government. 
For several years after this the order enjoyed comparative 
quiet, but in 1784 greater efforts than ever were made to dis- 
cover and apprehend all foreign priests and their abettors, 
owing to the detection of four Europeans in Ilukwang while they 
were going to their mission. M. de la Tour, the procureur of 
the mission at Canton, through whose instrumentality they were 
sent through the country, was apprehended and carried to Pe- 
king ; and the hong merchant who had been his security was 
glad to purchase his own safety by the sacrifice of one hundred 
and twenty thousand taels of silver. 

Didier Saint-Martin, who was then in Sz’chuen, gives a long 
account of his own capture, trial, and imprisonment, and many 
particulars of the sufferings of his fellow missionaries. Eigh- 
teen Europeans w^ere taken away from the missions by it, but 
none of them were actually executed ; twelve were sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment, six having died, but for some reason 
the Emperor revoked the decree soon after it was made, and 
gave them all the choice to enter his service or leave the coun- 
try ; nine of the twelve preferred to depart, the other three 
joining the priests at the capital. This search was so close that 
few of the foreigners escaped. Pottier was not taken, though 
he was obliged at one time to conceal himself for a month in a 
small house, and in so confined a place that he hardly dared 
either to cough or to spit for fear of being discovered. Saint- 
Martin and Dufresse retired to Manila, where they were re- 
ceived with great honors, and were enabled to return after a 
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time to Sz’chuen. The former died in 1801 in peace, but Do- 
fresse was beheaded in 1814; 1 in 1816 M. Triora was strangled 
in Hupeh, and M. Clet three years after ; in the interval, 
Schoeffler, Bonnard, and Diaz perished, and Chapdelaine in 
1856. Bat no data are available to show the number of native 
priests and converts who suffered death, torture, imprisonment, 
and banishment in these storms. The records of constancy and 
cheerful fortitude exhibited under tortures and cruel mockings, 
given in the writings of the time, 6how their faith in Christ. 
The details are summarized in Marshall’s work, and probably 
the number may reasonably be estimated by hundreds. 

The period which elapsed after the promulgation of the 
edicts of 1767 up to 1820 contains less to interest the reader 
than since the last date. At that time restored quiet in Europe 
urged a resumption of the work ; and the Annalea do la Foi 
henceforth continue the narratives of the missions, formerly 
recorded in the Lettres Fdijiantes, with the approval of the 
directors and bishops. It is not easy at any period to learn 
their condition and number, for only vague estimates of hun- 
dreds of churches, hundreds of thousands of converts, scores 
of missionaries, schools, catechists, priests, and stations, com- 
prise the data given in the flourishing days of Yerbiest and 
Parennin. Perhaps many of the early statistics have per- 
ished, yet it has nfiver been easy to obtain accnrate data, and 
often they have been withheld from public knowledge. There 
is no responsibility or reckoning required from the managers 
of the missions by the body of the church as to what is done 
with the funds, as among Protestant missions. In 1820 an 
estimate gives 6 bishops, 2 coadjutors, 23 foreign missionaries, 
80 native priests, and 215,000 converts. In 1839 a table in 
the Annalea gives for that year, 8 bishops, 57 foreigners, 114 
native priests, and 303,000 converts. In 1846 the record shows 
12 bishops, 7 or 8 coadjutors, 80 foreign missionaries, 90 na- 
tives, and 400,000 converts; 54 boys’ and 114 girls’ schools 
are put down for Sz’chuen. In 1866 they report 20 bishops, 

1 Annate* de la Foi, Tome I., pp. 25, 53, 68. Dufresse was afterward 
canonised. 
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233 foreign missionaries, 237 native priests, 12 colleges, 331 
students in seven of them, and 363,000 converts ; these figures 
include only those in the Eighteen Provinces. In 1870 the tables 
show 254 foreigners, bishops and missionaries, 138 native 
priests in nine provinces, and 404,530 converts. 

Lastly, from the Hong Kong Catholic Register* we learn that 
the statistics in 1881 were : Bishops, 41 ; European priests, 
664 ; native priests, 559 ; converts in toto , 1,092,818 ; colleges, 
34 ; convents, 34. The paper which publishes this summary, 

from a most reliable source,” gives no information as to where 
the missions or colleges are located, or what numbers are found 
in the different provinces. It is, moreover, somewhat difficult 
to learn what constitutes a college, or whether the grade in 
these institutions is uniform throughout the land. In addition 
to the education imparted at home, a number of Chinese are 
yearly sent to Rome to be educated at the College of the Pro- 
paganda. The total number of converts includes all the mem- 
bers of the various families who give an outward adherence to 
the rites of the church. In the persecutions which these ad- 
herents have endured at various times, some have left the faith, 
but a large number of the descendants of these early converts 
have remained faitfiful, generation after generation, to the re- 
ligion which their ancestors had embraced under more favor- 
able auspices. Hence this estimate represents tlio number now 
adhering to them, many of them being the descendants of early 
converts ; and this number of followers has become so numer- 
ous largely by natural increase. We have no information as 
to the number of converts year by year. In one village of 
South China, where there are some Roman Catholics resident, 
it has been noted that the increase is almost entirely by natural 
generation. The girls of Catholic families are only permitted 
co-religionists. The men marry heathen wives on the promise 
that they will become Romanists. One man and his wife of 
this village first became converts. The number of adherents now 
here is over one hundred, all descendants of this first pair; and 
this increase is entirely by natural descent and by marriage. 

With the increased openings since the treaties of 1858 the 
regulation of the missions has devolved on different societies, 
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which have apportioned their laborers in the provinces. The 
Lazarists have Chihli, Kiangsi, and Chehkiang ; the Francis- 
cans, Shantung, Shansi, Shensi, and Hukwang; the Jesnits, 
Kiangnan and eastern Chihli ; the Dominicans, Fuhkien ; the 
Gallic church, all the western and south-western regions, with 
Manchnria; one society in Milan has charge of Honan, and 
another in Belgium labors in Mongolia. The successful efforts 
of M. Lagrend, the French envoy to China in 1844, to obtain 
formal recognition of the Christian religion and protection to 
its professors from their own rulers, entitle him to the thanks 
of every well-wisher of missions. The intention of the Chinese 
authorities in tolerating such efforts was to limit them to the 
newly opened ports, where alone churches could be erected, for 
the missionaries are disallowed free entrance into the country. 
This partial permission of 1844 prepared the way for the 
toleration articles in the treaties of 1858, when the four 
Powers present at Tientsin obtained a more explicit acknowl- 
edgment from the Emperor of the rights of Christian laborers 
and professors among the Chinese. Those articles have been 
in force during the past twenty years, and have proved a safe- 
guard and a warrant for the faith of Christ and its adherents 
even beyond the hopes of those who first proposed them. 

The exclusive labors of the Roman Catholics among the 
Chinese comprise a period of about two hundred and fifty years 
from the date of Ricci’s reception at Peking. The various 
works written by them during this period contained not only 
the details of their labors, but nearly everything that was then 
known relating to the Chinese. The essays, translations, his- 
tories, travels, etc., of Yisdelou, Mailla, Trigault, Semido, 
Amiot, Lc Comte, and scores of others, still remain to inform 
those who seek to learn their acts. 1 Every reader must honor 
the men who thus suffered and labored, prospered and died, in 
the prosecution of their work. It is worthy of consideration, 
as to the self-supporting character of this work, that their con- 
stant experience has shown that, however numerous and zealous 
the converts, the presence of European pastors and overseers is 


1 R4musat, Nouveau* Melange#, pp. 307 ff. 
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indispensable to their spiritual prosperity. 1 Whether this is 
owing to the character of the Chinese mind, or to the little 
Christian instruction and principle these converts really have, 
cannot in most cases be easily decided. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that pagans should perceive much difference immediately 
between their old worship and the ceremonies of the new faith 
in the presence of pictures, images, and crosses, before which 
they were taught to prostrate themselves. The native priests 
and catechists were not instructed to maintain the authority 
of the law and word of God above all human teachings in this 
respect, for the second commandment had been early expunged 
from the Decalogue, and thus the command of God made 
void, which prohibits man to make, to serve, or to bow down 
to such things. It may be this defect in their religious training 
which keeps these native priests in tutelage under the foreign- 
ers, and prevents the maintenance of self-supporting, indigen- 
ous churches under their oversight. 

In former davs the entrance of missionaries into the interior 
*/ 

of China was attended with considerable hazard, delay, and 
uncertainty, arising from the weakness or ignorance of those 
guides to whose care they were entrusted, and the risks they 
ran if detected. This lias now all passed away, and access to 
all parts of the Empire is even more free than it was iii the 
days of the Emperor Kanghi. In those early times the de- 
velopment of missionary work was not as well understood as it 
is now after long experience, and less attention was paid to 
education and self-support. Those points were not appreciated 
even in Europe, and we should not look for stronger growth in 
the branches of the tree than in its trunk. Within the last 
twenty years, not only have the theological schools of the Ro- 
mish missions increased so that eighteen were open in 1859, 
but with the introduction of the Sisters of Charity many thou- 
sands of young children are taught needlework, reading, and 
various handicrafts to prepare them for useful lives. These 
schools and orphanages exert a widespread and lasting influence. 

The baptism of children and adults lias ever been a very 


1 Lettres tdifiantes. Tome IV., p. 77. 
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important work with the Roman Catholic missionaries, and 
especially (if its frequent mention is an evidence) the baptism 
of moriinmdsy or dying children of heathens. The agents in 
this work are usually elderly women, says Verolles, “ who have 
experience in the treatment of infantile diseases. Furnished 
with innocent pills and a bottle of holy water whose virtues 
they extol, they introduce themselves into the houses where 
there are sick infants, and discover whether they are in danger 
of death ; in this case they inform the parents, and tell them 
that before administering other remedies they mu6t wash their 
hands with the purifying waters of their bottle. The parents, 
not suspecting this jpieme ruse, readily consent, and by these 
innocent frauds we procure in our mission the baptism of seven 
or eight thousand infants every year.” Another missionary, 
Dufresse, one of the most distinguished of late years, says : 
“ The women who baptize the infants of heathen parents an- 
nounce themselves as consecrated to the healing of infants, and 
to give remedies gratis, that they may satisfy the vow of their 
father who has commanded this as an act of charity.” The 
number of baptized children thus saved from perdition is care- 
fully detailed in the annual reports, and calculations are made 
by the missionaries for the consideration of their patrons in 
France and elsewhere as to the expense incurred for this branch 
of labor, and the cost of each soul thus saved ; and appeals for 
aid in sending out these female baptists are based upon the 
tabular reports. It may, however, be a question, even with a 
candid Romanist who believes that unbaptized infants perish 
eternally, whether baptism performed by women and unconse- 
crated laymen is valid ; and still more so, whether it is ritual 
when done by stealth and under false pretences. The number 
thus annually baptized in all the missions cannot be placed 
much under fifty thousand, and some years it exceeds a hundred 
thousand. No attention seems to be given to the child in ordi- 
nary cases if it happen to live after this surreptitious baptism. 

The degree of instruction given to the converts is trifling, 
partly owing to the great extent of a single diocese and partly to 
imperfect knowledge of the language on the part of mission- 
aries. The vexations constantly experienced urge them to be 
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cautious ; and truly if a missionary believes that baptism, confir- 
mation, confession, and absolution, are all the evidences of faith 
that are required in a convert to entitle him to salvation, it 
cannot be supposed lie will deem it necessary to give them long- 
continued instruction. The causes which usually bring the con- 
verts into trouble with their countrymen or the officials were 
thus described many years ago by the Bishop of Caradre in 
Sz'cliuen ; they are still partly applicable. 

First. Christians are frequently confounded with the mem- 
bers of the Triad Society, or of the White Lily sect, both by 
their enemies and by persons belonging to those associations. 

Second. The Christians refuse to contribute to the erection 
or repair of temples, or subscribe to idolatrous feasts and super- 
stitious rites ; though, according to the Annate s, they some- 
times defray the charges of the theatrical exhibitions which 
follow, in order to avoid the malice of their adversaries. 

Third. u Espousals are almost indissoluble in China, and 
whenever the Christians refuse to ratify them by proceeding 
to a marriage already commenced, they are regarded as law- 
breakers and treated as such .” 1 This is the most common 
source of trouble, especially when the parents of the girl have 
become converts since the betrothment, and the other party 
is anxious to fulfil the contract. These engagements are some- 
times broken in a sufficiently unscrupulous manner, and noth- 
ing draws so much odium upon Christians as their refusal to 
adhere to these contracts. On one occasion this bishop assisted 
in breaking up such an engagment, when the parents, on the 
death of a sister of the girl, asserted that the deceased was the 
one who had been betrothed. He adds : “I think the faith of 
the parents and the purity of their motives will readily ex- 
cuse them before God for the sin of lying.” On other occasions 
the missionaries endeavor to dissolve these engagements by ex- 
horting the believing party to take vows of celibacy. 

Fourth. All communication with Europeans being interdicted, 
the magistrates seek diligently for cveiy evidence of their exist- 

1 Lettre* iXUflanU*, Tome III., p. 37, where there appear two or three cases 
of this and Saint-Martin's reasoning on the point. 
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ence in the country, by searching for the objects used in wor- 
ship, as crosses, breviaries, etc. 

Fifth. The little respect the converts have for their ances- 
tors is always an offence in the eyes of the pagans, and leads 
to recrimination and vexatious annoyances. 

Sixth. As the converts are obliged to take down the ancestral 
tablets in order to put up those of their own religion, they are 
seldom forgiven in this change, and occasion is taken therefrom 
to persecute. 

Seventh. The indiscreet zeal of the neophytes leading them 
to break the idols or insult the objects of public worship is 
one of the most common causes of persecution. 

Eighth. The disputes between the missionaries themselves, 
regarding the ceremonies, have frequently excited troubles. 

In addition to these causes, some of which are now removed, 
there are others which have grown lip since the toleration 
granted to Christianity by the treaties, and which may develop 
still more. They are discussed in the minute drawn up by the 
Chinese government in 1871, after the Tientsin riot, in which 
eight rules for their regulation are proposed. The grievances 
refer to the seclusion of children in orphanages ; to the pres- 
ence of women in religious assemblies ; to missionaries inter- 
fering in legal cases so as to screen criminals, and their inter- 
changing passports ; to the neophytes rescuing criminals from 
justice ; to the missionaries affecting the style of native officials ; 
and, lastly, to their demand for land alleged to have once be- 
longed to them, whatever may have been its ownership mean- 
while. This has since ceased, and the others have been some- 
what restrained. 

Christians sometimes refuse to have their deceased friends 
buried with tho idolatrous ceremonies required by their rela- 
tives, upon which the latter occasionally carry the matter 
before the officers, or resort to petty annoyances. In order to 
keep up the spirit of devotion among the neophytes, crucifixes, 
reliquaries, and other articles were given them, and “ God 
wrought several miracles among them to authorize the practice.” 
These articles, in the estimation of both priest and people, 
probably have no little influence over the demons which vex and 
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harass the pagans, but which never trouble Christians. Saint* 
Martin, writing to his father from the capital of Sz’chnen in 
1774, says : “ The most sensible proof for the pagans, and one 
always in force, is the power the Christians have over demons. 1 
It is astonishing how these poor infidels are tormented, and 
they can find remedy only in the prayers of Christians, by 
whose help they are delivered and then converted. Seven or 
eight leagues from this spot is a house which has been infested 
with demons for a month ; they maltreat all who come near 
them, and have set the dwelling on fire at different times. They 
have had recourse to all kinds of superstitions ceremonies, 
calling in the native priests, but all to no effect ; and the mas- 
ter of the family where I am staying has now gone to assist 
them. lie is a man of lively faith, and has already performed 
many miraculous cures.” * 

It is interesting to compare with this the account of Friar 
Odoric, “ IIow the friars deal with devils in -Tartary.” In his 
Travels we read that “ God Almighty hath bestowed such grace 
upon the Minor friars that in Great Tartary they think it a 
mere nothing to expel devils from the possessed, no more, in- 
deed, than to drive a dog out of the house. For there be many 
in those parts possessed of the devil, both men and women, 
and these they bind and bring to our friars from as far as ten 
days’ journey off. The friars bid the demonB depart forth 
instantly from the bodies of the possessed, in jthe name of 
Jesus Christ, and they do depart immediately in obedience to 
this command. Then those who havo been delivered from 
the demon straightway cause themselves to be baptized ; and 
the friars take their idols, which are made of felt, and carry 
them to the fire, while all the people of the country round 
assemble to see their neighbor’s gods burnt. The friars accord- 
ingly cast the idols into the fire, but they leap out again. And 
so the friars take holy water and sprinkle it upon the fire, and 
that straightway drives away the demon from the fire ; so the 
friars again casting the idols into the fire, they are consumed. 


1 Isltres filifiantes, Tomes I., pp. 39 and 151, passim, and IV., p. 27. 
5 Life of Didier Saint-Martin, p. 35. 
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And then the devil in the air raises a shout, saying : ‘ See 
then ! see then ! how 1 am expelled from my dwelling place ! ’ 
And in this way our friars baptize great numbers in that 
country.” * 

When persons educated in a country like France allow their 
converts to entertain such ideas, even if they do not favor them 
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themselves, and countenance their endeavors to exorcise the 
possessed, we cannot look for a very higli degree of knowledge 
or piety. K they are brought out of pagan darkness, it is but 
little if any better than into light hardly bright enough to en- 
able them even to distinguish trees from men. 

The points of similarity between Bnddlmm and Romanism 
have already been noticed, and the converts from one to the 

'Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. I., p. 166. 
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other see but little more change than they do when going from 
Buddhism to the metaphysical speculations of the learned ju 
kiao. If Romish priests have allowed their converts to wor- 
ship before pagan images, provided a cross is put into the 
candles, it would not be difficult for the latter to put the names 
of their departed parents behind the “ tablets of religion,” and 
worship them together. Similar to such a permission is the 
combination of the cross and dragon carved on a Romish altar 
near Shanghai, given on the preceding page, and at which both 
pagans and Christians could alike worship. 

Agntises, crosses, etc., are easily substituted for coins and 
charms, and it does not surely require much faith to believe the 
former as effectual as the latter. The neophyte takes away the 
tablet in his house or shop having shin, ‘aeon’ or ‘spirit,’ writ- 
ten on it, 1 and puts up another, on which is written shin, chin 
chu, tsaotien tijin-wuh, or ‘ God, true Lord, Creator of heaven, 
earth, man, and all things,’ and burns the same incense before 
this as before that. Chinese demigods are changed for foreign 
saints, with this difference, that now they worship they know 
not what, while before they knew something of the name and 
character of the ancient hero from popular accounts and his- 
torical legends. They cease, indeed, to venerate the queen of 
Heaven, holy mother Ma tsupu, but what advance in true re- 
ligion has been made by falling down before the Queen of 
Heaven, holy mother Mary ? The people call the Buddhist 
idols and the Romish images by the same name, and apply 
much the same terms to their ceremonies. Such converts can 
easily be numbered by thousands ; and it is a wonder, indeed, 
when one considers the nature of the case, that the whole pop- 
ulation of China have not long since become “ devout confes- 
sors ” of this faith. Conversions depend, in such cases, on 
almost every other kind of influence than that of the Ilolv 
Spirit blessing his own word in an intelligent mind and a 
quickened conscience. The missionaries write that “ l>eing 
forced in three or four months after their arrival to preach 


1 Converts in Sz’chnen sometimes steal the idols from the roadside. Lettret 
fidijiantes , , Tome I., p. 219. 
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when they do not know the language sufficiently either to be 
understood or to understand themselves, they have seen their 
auditors immediately embrace Christianity.” 

We pass no decision upon these converts, except what is 
given or drawn from the writings of their teachers. Human 
nature is everywhere the same in its great lineaments, and the 
effect of living godly lives in Christ Jesus will everywhere ex- 
cite opposition, calumny, persecution, and death, according to 
the liberty granted the enemies of the truth. There may have 
been true converts among the adherents to Romanism ; but what 
salutary effects has this large body of Christians wrought in the 
vast population of China during the three hundred years since 
Ricci established himself at Nanking ? None, absolutely none, 
that attract attention. The letters of some of the missionaries 
written to their friends breathe a spirit of pious ardor and true 
Christian principle worthy of all imitation. Among the best 
letters contained in the Annales is one from Dufresse to his 
pupils then at Penang. It is a long epistle, and contains 
nothing (with one exception) which the most scrupulous Pro- 
testant would not approve. The same may be said of most of 
the letters contained in the same collection written in prison 
by Gagelin, a missionary who was strangled in Annam in 
1833. It is hardly possible to doubt, when reading the let- 
ters of these two men, both of whom were martyred for the 
faith they preached, that they sincerely loved and trusted in 
the Saviour they proclaimed. Many of their converts also ex- 
hibit the greatest constancy in their profession, preferring to 
suffer persecution, torture, imprisonment, banishment, and 
death rather than to deny their faith, though every induce- 
ment of prevarication and mental reservation was held out to 
them by the magistrates in order to avoid the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to extreme measures. If undergoing the loss of all 
things is an evidence of piety, many of them have abundantly 
proved their title to this virtue. But until there shall be a 
complete separation from idolatry and superstition ; until the 
confessional shall be abolished, and the worship of the Virgin, 
wearing crosses and rosaries, and reliance on ceremonies aud 
penances be stopped ; until the entire Scriptures and Decalogue 
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be taught to the converts ; until, in short, the essential doctrine 
of justification by faith alone be substituted for the many 
forms of justification by works, the mass of converts to Roman- 
ism in China can hardly be considered as much better than 
baptized pagans. 1 . 

Turn we now to a brief survey of the efforts of Protestants 
among the Chinese, and the results which have attended their 
labors. Hardly forty years have passed since the treaty of Nan- 
king opened the five ports to their direct work in the Empire, 
and the results thus far necessarily partake of the incomplete- 
ness of new enterprises. The radical distinction between their 
modes of operation and those of their predecessors is indicated 
in the names ‘ Religion of Heaven’s Lord ’ and ‘ Religion of 
Jesus ; ’ the Romanists depend much on their teachings and cere- 
monies to convert men, the Protestants on the preaching of the 
word of God and a blessing on its vital truths. 

The first Protestant missionary to China -was Rev. Robert 
Morrison, of Morpeth, England, who was sent out by the London 
Missionary Society. He arrived at Canton, by way of New 
York, in September, 1807, and lived there for a year, in a quiet 
manner, in the factory of Messrs. Milner and Bull, of New York, 
lie early made the acquaintance of Sir George T. Staunton, 
one of his firmest friends, and already well versed in Chinese 
studies ; Mr. Robarts, the chief of the British factory, advised 
him to avow his intention to the Chinese of translating the Scrip- 
tures into their language, on the ground that it was a divine 
book which Christians highly esteemed and which the Chinese 
should have the opportunity of examining. In consequence of 
difficulties connected with the trade, he was obliged to leave 
Canton in 1808 with all British subjects and repair to Macao, 
where he deemed it prudent to maintain a careful retirement in 


1 An exhaustive collection of the titles of every work of importance upon 
Catholic missions in China, as well as a resume of their periodical publications, 
may be found in M. Cordier’s Dictionruiire, bMiogrnphiqne cles outrages Chino!*, 
Tome I., pp. 380-578, and following these pages are the works concerning 
Protestant missions, pp. 578-633. Compare also Thoa. Marshall, Christian 
Missions : their Agents and their Results, London, 1863, and Chr. H. Kalkar, 
Oesduchte der christlichen Mission unter den lleiden, GUtersloh, 1879-80. 
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order not to attract undue notice from the Portuguese priests. 
Hia associate, Dr. Milne, observed, with reference to these traits 
in his character, that “ the patience that refuses to be conquered, 
the diligence that never tires, the caution that always trembles, 
and the studious habit that spontaneously seeks retirement were 
best adapted for the first Protestant missionary to China.” 

Ue married Miss Mary Morton in 1809, and accepted the ap- 
pointment of translator under the East India Company, in whose 
service he continued until 1834. His position was now a well- 
understood one, and his official connexion obtained for him all 
necessary security so that he could prosecute his work with dili- 
gence and confidence. He no doubt did wisely in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, for his dictionary could hardly 
have been printed, or his translation of the Scriptures and other 
works been so successfully carried on, without the countenance 
and assistance of that powerful body. The entire New Testa- 
ment was published in 1814, about half of it having been trans- 
lated by Morrison and the remainder revised from a manuscript 
which had been deposited in 1739 in the British Museum. 

Rev. W. Milne arrived in July, 1813, as his associate, and re- 
sided in Canton, leaving his wife at Macao. In 1814 he sailed 
for the Indian Archipelago, provided with about seventeen 
thousand copies of Testaments and tracts for distribution among 
the Chinese there. He stopped at Banca on his route, and then 
proceeded to Java, where he was received by Sir Stamford 
Raffies, a man far hi advance of the times in liis support and 
patronage of missions. Milne was enabled to travel over the 
island and distribute such books as he had. From Java he 
went to Malacca, then a Dutch settlement, afterward return- 
ing to Canton, where he remained undisturbed, though a severe 
persecution, in which Dufresse lost his life, was waging against 
the Christians throughout the Empire. Milne, finding it difficult 
to prosecute his labors in China (for the East India Company 
would not countenance him), embarked for Malacca in 1815, ac- 
companied by a teacher and workmen for printing Chinese 
books ; here he resided till his death in 1822. 

The leading objects in sending Morrison to Canton, namely, 
the translation of the Bible and preparation of a dictionary, 
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occupied the greater portion of his time. He soon commenced 
a Sabbath service with his domestics and acquaintances in his 
own apartments, which he never relinquished, though it did not 
expand into a regular public congregation during his lifetime. 
He considered this as one of the most important parts of his 
work, and was much encouraged when in 1814 one of his 
audience, Tsai A-ko, made a profession of his faith and was 
baptized. He was the first convert, and it is reasonably to be 
hoped, judging from his after-life, that he sincerely believed to 
salvation. 

The compilation of the dictionary progressed so well that in 
1814 a few members of the Company’s establishment, among 
whom Mr. Elphinstone and Sir George Staunton were promi- 
nent, interested themselves in getting it printed. The Court of 
Directors responded to the application on the most liberal scale, 
sending out as printer P. P. Thoms, together with a printing 
office. The first volume was issued in 1817, and the whole was 
completed in six quarto volumes, containing four thousand five 
hundred and ninety-five pages, in 1823, at an expense of about 
twelve thousand pounds sterling. It consisted of three parts, 
viz., characters arranged according to their radicals, according to 
their pronunciation, and an English and Chinese part. This 
work contributed much to the advancement of a knowledge of 
Chinese literature, and its aid in missions has been manifold 
greater. The plan was rather too comprehensive for one man 
to fill up, and also involved much repetition ; a reprint of the 
second part was issued in a smaller volume, in 1854, without 
material addition. 

While the dictionary was going through the press, the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament was progressing by the joinjt labors 
of Morrison and Milne, and in November, 1818, the entire 
Bible was published. Another version, by Dr. Marshman at 
Serampore, was completed and printed with movable types in 
1822. A second edition of the Baptist version was never struck 
off, and comparatively few copies have ever been circulated 
among the Chinese. Both these versions are such that a sin- 
cere inquirer after the truth cannot fail to comprehend the 
meaning, though both are open to criticisms and contain mistakes 
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incident to first translations. They are now numbered among 
superseded versions like those of Wiclif and Tyndal, the Italic 
and Ulfilas in other languages, but will ever be regarded with 
gratitude . 1 

During the years he was thus engaged Morrison published a 
tract on Redemption, a translation of the Assembly’s Catechism, 
church of England liturgy, a synopsis of Old Testament history, 
a hymn book, and a Tour of the World ; altogether, nearly thirty 
thousand copies were printed and distributed. He prepared a 
Chinese grammar on the model of a common English gram- 
mar, which was printed at Serampore in 1815; also a vol- 
ume of miscellaneous information on the chronology, festivals, 
geography, and other subjects relating to China, under the 
title of View of China for Philological Purposes . The list 
of his writings comprises thirty-one titles, of which nineteen are 
in English ; each work bears witness to his learning and piety. 

In 1821 Mrs. Morrison died, and about eight months after he 
visited Malacca and Singapore, where he was much delighted 
by what he saw. The Anglo-Chinese College was then under 
the care of Collie, and this visit from its founder encouraged 
both principal and students. In 1824 he returned to England 
and was honorably received by his Majesty George IV., and 
obtained the approbation of all who took an interest in the 
promotion of religion and learning. He published a volume of 
sermons and a miscellany called Horae Sinicw while in England ; 
and having formed a second matrimonial connection, left his na- 
tive land again in May, 1826, under different circumstances from 
the first time. During his absence the mission at Canton was 
left in charge of the first native preacher, Liang Knng-fah, or 
Liang A-fah, whom Morrison had ordained as an evangelist. This 
worthy man carried on his useful labors in preaching and writ- 
ing until his death in 1855 at that city, from whence, in 1834, 
he had been forced to flee for his life. He takes a deservedly 
high position at the head of the native Protestant Christian min- 

1 Medhurst's China, p. 217. Chinese Repository, Vol. IV., p. 249. Life of 
Morrison, by his widow, passim, 2 Vols , London, 1889. Wylie in Chinese Re- 
corder, Vol. I., pp. f2t, 145. Lives of the Leaders of our Church Universal 9 
p. 819, Phila., 1879. 
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istry among the Chinese in respect to time, and his writings 
have been highly successful and beneficial. 

During the years which elapsed between • the return and 
death of Morrison, he was principally occupied by his duties as 
translator to the Company and in literary labors. His Memoirs 
furnish all the particulars of their contents, as well as the de- 
tails of his useful and uneventful life. His last yeara were 
cheered by the arrival of five fellow-laborers from the United 
States, the first who had come to his assistance since Milne left 
him in 1814. On the dissolution of the East India Company’s 
establishment, in April, 1834, lie was appointed interpreter to 
the King’s Commission, but his death took place August 1, 
1834, at the age of fifty-two, even then much worn out with 
his unaided labors of twenty-seven years. 

Perhaps no two persons were ever less alike than the found- 
ers of the Romish and Protestant missions to China, but no 
plans of operations could be more dissimilar than those adopted 
by Ricci and Morrison. We have already sketched the life- 
work of the former, obtained from friendly sources. When 
Morrison was sent out the directors of the London Missionary 
Society thus expressed their views of his labors: “We trust 
that no objection will be made to your continuing in Canton 
till you have accomplished your great object of acquiring the 
language : when this is done, you may probably soon afterward 
begin to turn this attainment into a direction which may be of 
extensive use to the world ; perhaps you may have the honor of 
forming a Chinese dictionary, more comprehensive and correct 
than any preceding one, or the still greater honor of translating 
the sacred Scriptures into a language spoken by a third part of 
the human race.” The enterprise thus committed to the hands 
of a single individual was only part of a system which neither 
the projectors nor their collaborator supposed would end there. 
They knew that the great work of evangelizing and elevating a 
mass of mind like that using the Chinese language required 
large preparatory labors, of which those here mentioned were 
among the most important. China was a sealed country when 
Morrison landed on its shores, and he could not have forced his 
way into it if he had tried, with any prospect of ultimate sue- 
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cess, even by adopting the same plans which Ricci did. It is 
doubtful if he could have lived there at all had it not been for 
the protection of the East India Company. After all his toil, 
and faith, and prayer, he only saw three or four converts, no 
churches, schools, or congregations publicly assembled ; but his 
last letter breathes the same desires as when he first went out: 
“ I wait patiently the events to be developed in the course of 
Divine Providence. The Lorcl reignetli. If the kingdom of 
God our Saviour prosper in China, all will be well; other matters 
are comparatively of small importance.” He died just as the 
day of change and progress was dawning in Eastern Asia, but 
his life was very far from being a failure in its results or influence. 
The principles of these two missionaries have been followed 
out by their successors, and we are quite willing to let their re- 
sults be the test of their foundation upon the Chief Comer 
Stone. 

Protestant missions among the Chinese emigrants in Malacca, 
Penang, Singapore, Rhio, Borneo, and Batavia have never taken 
much hold upon them, and they are at present all suspended or 
abandoned. The first named was established in 1815 by Milne, 
awl was conducted longest and with the most efficiency, though 
the labors at the other points have been carried on with zeal and 
a degree of success. The comparatively small results which have 
attended all these missions may be ascribed to two or three rea- 
sons, besides the fewness of the laborers. The Chinese residing 
in these settlements consist chiefly of emigrants who have fled 
or left their native countries, in all cases without their families, 
some to avoid the injustice or oppression of their rulers, but 
more to gain a livelihood they cannot find so well at home. Con- 
sequently they lead a roving life ; few of them marry or settle 
down to become valuable citizens, and fewer still are sufficiently 
educated to relish or care for instruction or books. These com- 
munities are much troubled by branches of the Triad Society, 
and the restless habits of the Malays are congenial to most of 
the emigrants who enter among them. The Chinese, coming as 
they do from different parts of their own land, speak different 
dialects, and soon learn the Malay language as a lingua franca 
their children also learn it still more thoroughly from their 
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mothers, notwithstanding the education their fathers give them 
in Chinese. The want of fixedness in the Chinese population 
therefore partly accounts for the little permanent impression 
made on it in these settlements by missionary efforts. 

It was at Malacca that the Anglo-Chinese College was estab- 
lished in 1818 by Dr. Morrison, assisted by other friends of 
religion. Its objects were to afford Europeans the means of ac- 
quiring the Chinese language .and enable Chinese to become 
acquainted with the religion and science of the West. It was 
productive of good up to the time of its removal to Hongkong 
in 1844. About seventy persons were baptized while the mission 
remained at Malacca, and about; fifty students finished their educa- 
tion, part of whom were sincere Christians and all of them respect- 
able members of society. Three or four of the converts have 
become preachers. There is little hesitation, however, in saying 
that the name and array of a college were too far in advance of 
the people among whom it was situated. The efforts made in 
it would probably have been more profitably expended in estab- 
lishing common schools among the people, in which Christianity 
and knowledge went hand in hand. It is far better among an 
ignorant pagan people that a hundred persons should know one 
thing than that one man should know a hundred ; the widest 
diffusion of the first elements of religion and science is most de- 
sirable. The mission was not, however, large enough at any 
one time for its members to superintend many common schools. 
Among the books issued besides Bibles and tracts were a peri- 
odical called the I ado- Chine*# Gleaner, edited by Dr. Milne ; a 
translation of the Four Books, by Mr. Collie ; an edition of Pre- 
mare's JVotitia Lingua} Sinica; a life of Milne, and a volume of 
sermons by Morrison. The number of volumes printed in Chi- 
nese was about half a million. 

The mission at Georgetown, in the island of Penang, like that 
at Malacca, was established in 1819 by the London Missionary 
Society, and continued till 1843, at which time it was suspended. 
The mission at Singapore was commenced in 1819 by Mr. Mil- 
ton; the colonial government granted a lot, and a chapel ami 
other buildings were erected in the course of a few years. 
Messrs. Smith and Tomlin came to the settlement in 1827, but 
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did not remain long. Gutzlaff came over from the Dutch set- 
tlement at Rhio, but did not remain long enough to effect any- 
thing ; nor did Abeel, who came from China in 1831 and left soon 
after for Siam. The German missionary at this station, Thom- 
sen, when about to leave in 1834, sold his printing apparatus to 
the mission newly established there under the American Board 
by Tracy. The prospects in China appearing unpromising at 
this time, it was designed by tho directors of the American 
society to establish a well-regulated school for both Chinese and 
Malays, which was by degrees to become a seminary, and as 
many. primary schools as there were means to support; besides 
the usual labors in preaching and visiting, a type foundry and 
printing office for manufacturing books in Chinese, Malay, 
Bugis, and Siamese were also contemplated. In December, 
1834, Tracy was joined by the Rev. P. Parker, M.D., who 
opened a hospital in the Chinese part of the town for the 
gratuitous relief of the sick; in 1835 Wolfe arrived from 
England, and two years afterward Rev. Messrs. Dickinson, 
Hope, and Travelli, and North from the United States, to take 
charge of the schools and printing office. The school estab- 
lished by the American mission was carried on until 1844, when 
the mission was removed to China and the Malay portion of it 
given up. 

The English mission, after the death of Wolfe in 1837, w r as 
under the care of Messrs. Dyer and Stronach, the former of 
whom had removed there from Penang and Malacca. Dyer 
had been for many years engaged in preparing steel punches for 
a font of movable Chinese type, and his patient labors had al- 
ready overcome the principal difficulties in the way when the 
work was arrested by his death in 1843. He had, however, 
finished matrices for so many characters of two fonts that tho 
enterprise needed only to be carried on by a practised mechanic 
to assure its success. This was afterward done by Messrs. Cole 
and Gamble of the American Presbyterian Board. In their 
superior styles and the different sizes now in use we must 
not forget Dyer’s initiatory steps. This gentleman labored 
nearly seventeen years with a consecration of energy and single- 
ness of purpose seldom exceeded, and won the affectionate re- 
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spect of the natives wherever he lived. The mission was con- 
tinued until 1845, when the printing office was removed to 
Hongkong, and nearly all proselyting efforts in the colony by 
British Christians suspended. This point of influence has peculiar 
claims on them as a radiating centre for the various nations and 
tribes which trade in Singapore. 

The mission to the Chinese in Java was commenced by Slater 
in 1819 and reinforced in 1822 by Medkurst, who continued in 
charge of it, with some interruptions, until 1843, when he re- 
moved to Shanghai. The Dutch churches have carried on 
evangelizing work in all their colonies, aided and guided some- 
what by the government officials, but have done almost nothing 
for the Chinese, except as they have been addressed in Malay. 
Such labors in the Dutch colonies have been left to them, and 
foreign societies have now withdrawn from the Archipelago in 
a great measure. The efforts of the American missionaries 
were confined to Borneo and Singapore up to 1844, when they 
all removed to China. The suspicious and restrictive bearing 
of the Dutch authorities toward such efforts had its influence 
in making this change. 

A summary of labors at the stations was given by Medhurst 
in 1837, who refers in it almost exclusively to the English mis- 
sionaries, as the Americans had at that time only recently com- 
menced operations. M Protestant missionaries, considering them- 
selves excluded from the interior of the Empire of China, and 
finding a host of emigrants in the various countries in the 
Malayan Archipelago, aimed first to enlighten these, with the 
hope that if properly instructed and influenced they would, on 
their return to their native land, carry with them the gospel 
they had learned and spread it among their countrymen. With . 
tliis view they established themselves in the various colonies 
around China, studied the language, set up schools and semi- 
naries, wrote and printed books, conversed extensively with the 
people, and tried to collect congregations to whom they might 
preach the word ■ of life. Since the commencement of their 
missions they have translated the Holy Scriptures and printed 
two thousand complete Bibles in two sizes, ten thousand Testa- 
ments and thirty thousand separate books, and upward of half 
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a million of tracts in Chinese ; besides four thousand Testa- 
ments and one hundred and fifty thousand tracts in the lan- 
guages of the archipelago, making about twenty millions of 
printed pages. About ten thousand children have passed 
through the mission schools, nearly one hundred persons have 
been baptized, and several native preachers raised up, one of 
whom has proclaimed the gospel to his countrymen and en- 
dured persecution for Jesus’ sake.” 

Since this was written the number of pages printed and cir- 
culated has more than doubled, the number of scholars taught 
has increased many thousands, and preaching proportion- 
ably extended; while a few more have professed the gospel 
by baptism and a generally consistent life. All these mis- 
sions, so far as the Chinese are concerned, are now suspended, 
and, unless the Dutch resume them, are not likely to be soon 
revived. The greater openings in China itself, and the small 
number of qualified men ready to enter them, invited all the 
laborers away from the outskirts and colonies to the borders, 
and into the mother country itself. The idea entertained, that 
the colonists would react upon their countrymen at home, 
proved illusive ; for the converts,- when they returned to dwell 
among their heathen countrymen, were lost in the crowd, and 
though they may not have adopted or sanctioned their old 
heathen customs, were too few to work in concert and too 
ignorant and unskilled to carry on such labors. 1 

When Robert Morrison died at Canton in 1834, the prospect 
of the extension of evangelistic work among the people was 
nearly as dark as when he landed ; in China itself during that 
time only three assistants had come to his help, for there were 
few encouragements for them to stay. Bridgman, the first mis- 
sionary from the American churches to China, in company with 
D. Abeel, seaman’s chaplain at Whampoa, arrived in February, 
1830. Abeel remained nearly a year, when he went to Singa- 
pore, and subsequently to Siam. They were received in Canton 

1 Besides the regular publications of the societies engaged in this branch of 
missions which give authentic details, see the memoirs of Abeel, Dyer, Milne, 
and Morrison, Tomlin’s Minionary Letter*, and Abaci's Residence in China and 
the neighboring countries. 
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by the house of Olyphant & Co., in whose establishment one 
or both were maintained during the first three years, and whose 
partners remained the friends and supporters of all efforts for 
the evangelization of the Chinese till its close, fifty years after- 
ward. Bridgman took four or five boys as scholars, but his 
limited accommodations prevented the enlargement of the school, 
and in 1834 it was disbanded by the departure of its pupils, 
whose friends feared to be involved in trouble. 

During the summer of 1833 Liang A-fah distributed a large 
number of books in and about Canton, a work which well suited 
his inclinations. Many copies of the Scriptures and his own 
tracts had reached the students assembled at the literary ex- 
aminations, when the officers interfered to prevent him. In 
1834 the authorities ordered a search for those natives who 
had “traitorously” assisted Lord Napier in publishing an appeal 
to the Chinese, and Liang A-fah and his assistants were im- 
mediately suspected. Two of the latter were seized, one of 
whom was beaten with forty blows upon his face for refusing 
to divulge ; the other made a full disclosure, and the police next 
day repaired to his shop and seized three printers, with four 
hundred volumes and blocks j the men were subsequently re- 
leased by paying about eight hundred dollars. Liang A-fah 
fled, and a body of police arrived at his native village to arrest 
him, but not finding him or his family they seized three of his 
kindred and sealed up his house. He finally made his way to 
Macao and sailed to Singapore. 

Few books were distributed after this at Canton until ten 
years later, but numerous copies were circulated along the coast 
as far north as Tientsin, accompanied with such explanations as 
could be given. The first and most interesting of these voyages 
was made by Gutzlaff, on board a junk proceeding from Bang- 
kok to Tientsin, June 9, 1831, in which the sociable character 
of the Chinese and their readiness to receive and entertain 
foreigners when they could do so without fear of their rulers 
was plainly seen. 1 After his arrival at Macao, December 13th, 

1 For an account of a trip much like It, see Annales de la Fcri, Tome VII., 
p. 356. 
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lie was engaged by the enlightened chief of the English factory, 
Charles Marjoribanks, as interpreter to accompany Lindsay in 
the ship Lord Amherst, on an experimental commercial voyage 
which occupied about seven months (February 26 to September 
5, 1832), and presented further opportunities for learning the 
feelings of the Chinese officers regarding foreign intercourse. 
Many religious and scientific books were distributed, among 
which was one giving a general account of the English nation 
that was eagerly received by all classes. Within a few weeks 
after his return Gutzlaff started a third time, October 20th, in 
the Sylph, an opium vessel in the employ of a leading English 
firm at Canton, and went as far as Manchuria while the winds 
were favorable. She returned to Macao April 29, 1833, visit- 
ing many places on the downward trip. The interest aroused 
in England and America among political, commercial, and re- 
ligions people, fifty years ago, by the reports of these three 
voyages can now hardly be appreciated. They opened the pros- 
pect of new relations with one-half of mankind, and the other 
half who had long felt debarred from entering upon their right- 
ful fields in all these diversified interests prepared for great 
efforts. • 

Great Britain took the lead in breaking down the barriers, 
and the religious world urged on the work of missions. Con- 
tributions were sent to Gutzlaff from England and America, en- 
couraging him to proceed, aud grants were made to aid in 
printing Bibles and tracts. In 1835 he gave up his connection 
with the opium trade and took the office of interpreter to the 
English consular authorities on a salary of eight hundred pounds 
sterling, which he retained till his death, August 9, 1851, aged 
forty-eight. Ue was a man of great industry and knowledge 
of Chinese, and carried on a missionary organization at Ilong- 
kong by means of native Christians for several years. His 
publications in the Chinese, Japanese, Dutch, German, English, 
Siamese, Cochincliinese, and Latin languages number eighty- 
five in all ; they are now seldom seen. 

In 1835 Medhurst visited China, and, assisted by the house of 
Olyphant & Co., embarked ifi the brig Huron, accompanied by 
the American missionary Steveus and furnished with a supply 
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of books. During the three months of the voyage, they “ went 
through various parts of four provinces and many villages, giv- 
ing away about eighteen thousand volumes, of which six thou- 
sand were portions of the Scriptures, among a cheerful and 
willing people, without meeting with the least aggression or in- 
jury ; having been always received by the people with a cheer- 
ful smile, and most generally by the officers with politeness and 
respect.” Medhnrst’s ability to speak the Amoy dialect intro- 
duced him to the people in the junks at all the ports on the 
coast. Years after this voyage the Methodist missionaries at 
Fuhchau found that some of the books given away on Haitan 
Island had been read and remembered, and thus prepared the 
people there for listening to further preaching. 

The most expensive enterprise for this object was set on foot 
in 1836, and few efforts to advance the cause of religion among 
the Chinese have been planned on a scale of greater liberality. 
The brig Himmaleh was purchased in New York by the firm of 
Talbot, Olyphant & Co., principally for the purpose of aiding 
missionaries in circulating religious books on tire coasts of 
China and the neighboring countries, and arrived in August, 
1836. Gutzlaff, who was then engaged £s interpreter to the 
English authorities, declined going in her, because in that ca6e 
he must resign his commission, and there was no other mission- 
ary in China acquainted with the dialects spoken on the coast. 
The brig remained unemployed, therefore, until December, 
when she was dispatched on a cruise among the islands of the 
archipelago under the direction of Mr. Stevens, accompanied 
by G. T. Lay, agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
recently arrived. This decision of Gutzlaff, who had again and 
again urged such a measure, and had himself ceased his voyages 
on the coast because of his implied connection thereby with the 
opium trade, was quite unexpected. The death of Mr. Stevens 
at Singapore, in January, threw the chief responsibility and di- 
rection of the undertaking upon Capt. Frazer, who seems to 
have been poorly qualified for any other than the maritime 
part. Bev. Messrs. Dickinson and Wolfe went in Stevens’ 
place, but as none of these gentlemen understood the Malayan 
language, less direct intercourse was had with the people at the 
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places where they stopped than was anticipated. The Him* 
maleh reached China in July, 1837, and as there was no one 
qualified to go in her, she returned to the United States. An 
account of the voyage was written by Lay and published 
in New York, in connection with that of the ship Morrison to 
Japan in August, 1837, by C. W. King, of the firm of Oly- 
phant & Co., under whose direction the trip of the latter was 
taken for the purpose of restoring seven shipwrecked Japanese 
to their native land. Cutzlaff accompanied this vessel as in- 
terpreter, for three of tbe men were under the orders of the 
English superintendent ; the expedition failed in its object, and 
all the men were brought back. Probably fifty thousand books 
in all were scattered on the coast in these and other voyages, 
and more than double that number about Canton, Macao, and 
their vicinity. 

This promiscuous distribution of books has been criticised by 
some as injudicious and little calculated to advance the objects 
of a Christian mission. The funds expended in printing and 
circulating books, it was6aid by these critics, who have never un- 
dertaken aught themselves, could have been much better em- 
ployed in establishing schools. To scatter bcoks broadcast 
among a people whose ability to read them was not ascertained, 
and under circumstances which prevented any explanation of 
the design in giving them or inquiries as to the effects pro- 
duced, was not, at first view, a very wise or promising course. 
But it must be remembered that prior to the treaty of Nan- 
king this was the only means of approaching the people of the 
country. The Emperor forbade foreigners residing in his bor- 
ders except at Canton, and Protestant missionaries did not be- 
lieve that it was the best means of recommending their teachings 
to come before his subjects as persistent violators of his laws ; 
God’s providence would open the way when the laborers were 
ready. No one supposed that the desire to receive books was 
an index of the ability of the people to understand them or 
love of the doctrines contained in them. If the plan offered a 
reasonable probability of effecting some good, it certainly could 
do almost no harm, for the respect for printed books assured 
us that they would not be wantonly destroyed, but rather, in 
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most cases, carefully preserved. The business of tract distri- 
bution and colportage may, however, be carried too far in ad- 
vance of other parts of missionary work. It is much easier 
to write, print, and give away religious treatises, than it is 
to sit down with the people and explain the leading truths 
of the Bible ; but the two go well together among those who 
can read, and in no nation is it more desirable that they should 
be combined. If the books be given away without explana- 
tion, the people do not understand the object and feel too little 
interest in them to take the trouble to find out ; if the preacher 
deliver an intelligible discourse, his audience will probably 
remember its general purport, but they will be likely to read 
the book with more attention and understand the sermon 
better when the two are combined; the voice explains the 
book and the book recalls the ideas and teachings of the 
preacher. 

It is not surprising that the fate of these books cannot be 
traced, for that is true of such labors in other lands. On the 
one hand, they have been seen on the counters of shops cut in 
two for wrapping up medicines and fruit — which the shopman 
would not do with the worst of his own books ; on the other, a 
copy of a gospel containing remarks was found on board the 
admiral’s junk at Tingliai, when that town was taken by the 
English in 1840. They certainly have not all been lost or con- 
temptuously destroyed, though perhaps most have been like 
seed sown by the wayside. In missions, as in other things, it 
is impossible to predict the result of several courses of action 
before trying them ; and if it was believed that many of those 
who receive books can read them, there was a strong induce- 
ment to press this branch of labor, when, too, it was the only 
one which could be brought to bear upon large portions of the 
people. 

In 1832 the Chinese Repositoi'y was commenced by Bridg- 
man and encouraged by Morrison, who, with his son, continued 
to furnish valuable papers and translations as long as they lived. 
Its object was to diffuse correct information concerning China, 
while it formed a convenient repertory of the essays, travels, 
translations, and papers of contributors. It was issued monthly 
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for twenty years under the editorship of Messrs. Bridgman and 
Williams, and contains a history of foreign intercourse and mis- 
sions during its existence. The Chinese Recorder has since 
chronicled the latter cause and the China Review taken the 
literary branch. 

In 1834 Dr. Parker joined the mission at Canton, and opened 
a hospital, in October, 1835, for the gratuitous relief of such 
diseases among the Chinese as his time and rneanB would allow, 
devoting his attention chiefly to ophthalmic cases and surgical 
operations. This branch of Christian benevolence was already 
not unknown in China. Morrison in 1820 had, in connection 
with Dr. Livingstone, commenced dispensing medicines at 
Macao, while T. R. Colledge, also of the East India Company, 
opened a dispensary at his own expense, in 1827, and finding 
the number of patients rapidly increasing, lie rented two small 
houses at Macao, where in four years more than four thousand 
patients were cured or relieved. The benevolent design was 
encouraged by the foreign community, and about six thousand 
five hundred dollars were contributed, so that it was, after the 
first year, no other expense to the founder than giving his time 
and strength. It was unavoidably closed in 1832, and a philan- 
thropic Swede, Sir Andrew Ljungstedt, prepared a short account 
of its operations, and inserted several letters written to Dr. Col- 
ledge, one of which is here quoted : 

To knock head and thank the great English doctor. Venerable gentleman : 
May your groves of almond trees be abundant, and the orange trees make the 
water of your well fragrant. As heretofore, may you be made known to the 
.world as illustrious and brilliant, and os a most profound and skilful doctor. 

I last year arrived in Macao blind in both eyes ; I have to thank you, vener- 
able sir, for having by your excellent methods cured me perfectly. Your 
goodness is as lofty as a hill, your virtue deep as the sea ; therefore all my 
family will express their gratitude for your new-creating goodness. Xow I 
am desirous of returning home. Your profound kindness it is impossible for 
me to requite ; I feel extremely ashamed of myself for it. I am grateful for 
your favors, and shall think of them without ceasing. Moreover, I am certain 
that since you have been a benefactor to the world and your good government 
is spread abroad, heaven must surely grant you a long life, and you will enjoy 
every happiness. I return to my mean province. Your illustrious name, 
venerable sir, will extend to all time ; during a thousand ages it will not decay. 

I return thanks for your great kindness. Impotent are my words to sonnd 
your fame and to express my thanks. 1 wish you everlasting tranquillity. 
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Presented to the great English doctor and noble gentleman in the 11th year of 
Taukwang, by Ho Shuh, of the distriot of Chau-ngan, in the department of 
Changchau in Fuhkien, who knocks head and presents thanks. 

Another patient, in true Chinese style, returned thanks for 
the aid he had received in a poetical effusion : 

This I address to the English physician : condescend, sir, to look upon it. 
Diseased in my eyes, I had almost lost my sight, when happily, sir, I met with 
you. You gave me medicine ; you applied the knife ; and, as when the clouds 
are swept away, now again I behold the azure heavens. My joys know no 
bounds. As a faint token of my feelings, I have composed a stanza in heptam- 
eter, which, with a few trifling presents, I beg you will be pleased to aooept. 
Then happy, happy shall I be ! 

He lavishes his blessings, but seeks for no return ; 

Such medicine, such physician, since Tsin were never known : 

The medicine — how many kinds most excellent has he ! 

The surgeon’s knife— it pierced the eye. and spring once more I see. 

If Tung lias not been born again to bless the present age, 

Then sure ’tis Su reanimate again upon the stage. , 

Whenever called away from far, to see your native land, 

A living monument I’ll wait upon the ocean’s strand. 

When Dr. Parker's scheme was made known to Ilowqua, the 
hong merchant, he readily foil in with it and let his building 
for the purpose, and after the first year gave it rent free till its 
destruction in 1856. It was opened for the admission of pa- 
tients November 4, 1835. Tim peculiar circumstances under 
which this enterprise was started imposed some caution on its 
superintendent, and the hong merchants themselves seem to 
have had a lurking suspicion that so purely a benevolent object, 
involving so much expense of time, labor, and money, must 
have some latent object which it behooved them to watch. A 
linguist’s clerk was often in attendance, partly for this purpose, 
for three or four years, and made himself very useful. The 
patients, who numbered about a hundred daily, were often rest- 
less, and hindered their own relief by not patiently awaiting 
their turn ; but the habits of order in which they are trained 
made even such a company amenable to rules. The surgical 
operations attracted much notice, and successful cures were 
spoken of abroad and served to advertise and recommend the 
institution to the higher ranks of native society. It is difficult 
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at this date to folly appreciate the extraordinary ignorance and 
prejudice respecting foreigners which the Chinese then enter* 
tained, and which could b$ best removed by some such form of 
benevolence. On the other hand, the repeated instances of 
kind feeling between friends and relatives exhibited among the 
patients, tender solicitude of parents for the relief of children, 
and the fortitude shown in bearing the severest operations, or 
faith in taking unknown medicines from the foreigners’ hands, 
all tended to elevate the character of the Chinese in the opinion 
of every beholder, as their unfeigned gratitude for restored 
health increased his esteem. 

The reports of this hospital in Sin-tan-lan Street gave the 
requisite information as to its operations, and means were taken 
to place the whole system upon a surer footing by forming a 
society in China. Suggestions for this object were circulated 
in October, 1836, signed by Messrs. Colledge, Parker, and 
Bridgman, in which the motives for such a step and the good 
effects likely to result from it were thus explained : 

We cannot close these suggestions without adverting to one idea, though 
this is not the place to enlarge upon it. It is affecting to contemplate this 
Empire, embracing three hundred and sixty millions of souls, where almost 
all the light of true science is unknown, where Christianity has scarcely shed 
one genial ray, and where the theories concerning matter and mind, creation 
and providence, are wofully destitute of truth : it is deeply affecting to see the 
multitudes who are here suffering under maladies from which the hand of 
charity is able to relieve them. Now we know, indeed, that it is the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God only that can set free the human mind, and that it 
is only when enlightened in the true knowledge of God that man is rendered 
capable of rising to his true intellectual elevation ; but while we take care to 
give this truth the high place which it ought over to hold, we should beware 
of depreciating other truth. In the vast conflict which is to revolutionize the 
intellectual and moral world, we may not underrate the value of any weapon. 
As a means, then, to waken the dormant mind of China, may we not place a 
high value upon medical truth, and seek its introduction with good hope of 
its becoming the handmaid of religious truth ? If an inquiry after truth upon 
any subject is elicited, is there not a great point gained ? And that inquiry 
after medical truth may be provoked, there is good reason to expect; for, ex- 
clusive as China is in all her systems, she cannot exclude disease nor shut her 
people up from the desire of relief. Does not, then, the finger of Providence 
point clearly to one way that we should take with the people of China, direct* 
ing us to seek the introduction of the remedies for sin itself by the same door 
through which we convey those which are designed to mitigate or remove its 
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evils ? Although medical truths cannot restore the sick and afflioted to the 
favor of God, yet perchance the spirit of inquiry about it once awakened 
will not sleep till it inquires about the source of truth ; and he who oomes 
with the blessings of health may prove an angel of mercy to point to the Lamb 
of God. At any rate, this seems the only open door ; let us enter it. A faith 
that worketh not may wait for other doors. None can deny that this is a way 
of charity that worketh no ill, and our duty to walk in it seems plain and 
imperative. 1 

This paper was favorably received, and in February, 1838, a 
public meeting was convened at Canton for the puipose of 
forming a society, “ the object of which shall be to encourage 
gentlemen of the medical profession to come and practise gra- 
tuitously among the Chinese by affording the usual aid of hos- 
pitals, medicines, and attendants ; but that the support or re- 
muneration of such medical gentlemen be not at present within 
its contemplation.” Some other rules were laid down, but the 
principle here stated has been since adhered to in all the similar 
establishments opened in other places. It has served, moreover, 
to retain them under the oversight and their resident physicians 
in the employ of missionary societies. No directions were 
given by the framers of the first society concerning the mode 
of imparting religious instruction, distributing tracts, or doing 
missionary work as they had opportunity. The signers of the 
original paper of suggestions also issued an address, further 
setting forth their views and expectations: 

To restore health, to ease pain, or in any way to diminish the sum of 
human misery, forms an object worthy of the philanthropist. But in the 
prosecution of our views we look forward to far higher results than the mere 
relief of human suffering. We hope that our endeavors will tend to break 
down the walls of prejudice and long-cherished nationality of feeling, and to 
teach the Chinese that those whom they affect to despise are both able and 
willing to become their benefactors. They shut the door against the teachers 
of the gospel ; they find our books often written in idioms which they cannot 
readily understand ; and they have laid such restrictions upon commerce that 
it does not awaken among them that love of science, that spirit of invention, 
and that love of thought which it uniformly excites and fosters whenever it 
is allowed to take its own course without limit or interference. In the way of 
doing them good our opportunities are few ; hut among these that of practis- 

1 Chinese Repository , Vol. V., p. 372 ; Vol. VII., pp. 33-40. Lockhart’s Muh 
teal Missionary in China , 1861, p. 134. 
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mg medicine and surgery stands pre-eminent. Favorable results have hitherto 
followed it, and will still oontinue to do so. It is a department of benevolence 
peculiarly adapted to China. . . . 

In the department of benevolence to which our attention is now turned, 
purity and disinterestedness of motive are more clearly evinced than in any 
other. They appear unmasked ; they attract the gaze and excite the admira- 
tion and gratitude of thousands. Heal ike *kk is our motto, constituting alike 
the injunction under which we act and the object at which we aim ; and 
which, with the blessing of Qod, we hope to accomplish by means of scientific 
practice in the exercise of an unbought and untiring kindness. We have 
called ours a missionary society because we trust it will advance the cause of 
missions, and because we want men to fill our institutions who to requisite 
skill and experience add the self-denial and high moral qualities which are 
looked for in a missionary. 


The undertaking so auspiciously begun at Canton, in 1835, 
lias been carried on ever since, and was the pattern of many 
similar hospitals at the stations afterward occupied. The 
greatest part of the funds needed for carrying them on lias 
been contributed in China itself by foreigners, who certainly 
would not have done so had they not felt that it was a wise and 
useful charity, and known something of the way their funds 
were employed. The hospital at Canton has exceeded even the 
hopes of its founders, and its many buildings and wards attest 
the liberality of the community which presented them to the 
society. The native rulers, gentry, and merchants are now 
well acquainted with the institution, and contribute to carry it 
on. During the forty-five years of its existence it has been 
conducted by Drs. Parker and Iverr nearly all the time, who 
have relieved about seven hundred and fifty thousand patients 
entered on the books ; the outlay has been over one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. Several dispensaries in the 
country have also been carried on with the society’s grants in 
aid. A separate hospital was conducted in Canton from 1846 
to 1856 by B. Hobson, F.R.C.S., who lias left an enduring 
record of his labors in eighteen medical works in Chinese, 
many of them illustrated. J. G. Kerr, M.D., has also issued 
several small treatises, and the publications of this kind in 
Chinese suitable for the people, issued by them and other mis- 
sionary physicians, already number nearly fifty. 

In these details of the inception of the plan of combining 
Vol. II.-23 
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medical labors with the work of Christian missions in China, 
it will be seen how the confined position of foreigners at Can- 
ton proved to be an incentive and an aid to its prosecution for 
some years — long enough to show its place and fitness. On 
the cessation of Hostilities between China and Great Britain in 
1842, other fields were opened, where its benefits were even 
more strongly shown. The war had left the people amazed 
and irritated at what they deemed to be a causeless and nnjust 
attack by superior power. This was the case at Amoy, where no 
foreigners had lived until the British army took possession in 
August, 1841. In February, 1842, Revs. D. Abeel and W. J. 
Boone went there and made the acquaintance of the people on 
Kulang su, who were much pleased to meet with those who 
could converse with them and answer their inquiries. Dr. 
Cumming was able, by their assistance, as soon as he opened 
his dispensary, to inform the people of his designs ; and the 
missionaries, on their part, preached the gospel to the patients, 
distributing in addition suitable books. The people were so 
ready to accept the proffered relief that it was soon impossible 
for one man to do more than wait upon the blind, lame, dis- 
eased, and injured who thronged his doors. A few months 
more equally proved that while the physician was attending 
to the patients in one room, the preacher could not ask for a 
better audience than those who were waiting in the adjoining 
one. An invitation to attend more formal services on the 
Sabbath was soon accepted by a few, whose cnriosity led them 
to come and hear more of foreigners and their teachings. The 
reputation of the hospital was seen when taking short excur- 
sions in the vicinity, for persons who had been relieved con- 
stantly came forward to express their heartfelt thanks. Thus 
suspicion gave way to gratitude, enemies were converted to 
friends, and those who had enjoyed no opportunity of learning 
the character of foreigners, and had been taught to regard 
them as barbarians and demons, were disabused of their error. 
The favorable impression thus made at Amoy, forty years ago, 
has never been suspended, and numerous native churches have 
been gathered in all that region. Just the same union of 
preaching and practice was begun at Shanghai by Dr. W. 
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Lockhart after the capture of that city in 1844, and has been 

* continued to this time. Ningpo and Fulichau received similar 
benefits soon after ; these and many others have received aid 
from foreigners residing in the Empire. Several thousand 
dollars were sent from Great Britain and the United States to 
further the object, and one society was formed in Edinburgh 
in 1856 to develop this branch of missionary work. 

The proposition in the original scheme of educating Chinese 
youth as physicians and surgeons has not been carried out to a 
great extent. The practising missionary has hardly the time 
to do his students justice, and unless they show great aptitude 
for operations, the assistants get weary of the routine of at- 
tending to the patients and go away. Dr. Lockhart 6peaks of 
his own disappointments in this respect. Dr. Parker had only 
one pupil, Kwan A-to, who took up the profession among his 
countrymen. Dr. Wong A-fun received a complete medical 
education in Edinburgh, and rendered efficient help for many 
years in the hospital at Cauton till his death. The college at 
Peking has now a chair of anatomy and physiology, which will 
aid in introducing better practice. Dr. Kerr gives some other 
reasons for the small number of skilled physicians educated 
in the missionary hospitals, yet some of his pupils had ob- 
tained lucrative practice. Others had imposed themselves in 
remote places on the people as such, who had only been em- 
ployed as students a few months— a gratifying index of prog- 
ress. It is not likely, however, that the Chinese generally 
will immediately discard their own mode of practice and adopt 
another from their countrymen so far as to support them in 
their new system. They have not enough knowledge of medi- 
cine to appreciate the difference between science and char- 
latanism; and a native physician himself might reasonably 

• have fears of the legal or personal results of an unsuccessful or 
doubtful surgical case among his ignorant patients, so far as 
often to prevent him trying it. 

The successive annual reports issued from the various mis- 
sionary hospitals in China furnish the amplest information 
concerning their management, and numerous particulars respect- 
ing the people who resort to them. At the Missionary Cop.- 
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ference in Shanghai (1877) Drs. Kerr and Gould presented 
papers relating to this branch of labor iu all* its various as- 
pects. The latter discussed the advantages of hospital versus 
itinerary practice ; the modes of bringing the patients under 
religious instruction ; how to limit their number so as to not 
wear out the physician ; oversight of assistants and education 
of pupils ; how far this gratuitous relief should be extended ; 
what was the best mode of getting a fee from those natives who 
were able to pay something ; and, finally, the reasons for not 
uniting the ministerial functions with the medical. These 
various points show clearly how the experience of past years had 
manifested the wisdom and foresight of those who originated 
the work, and the maimer it lias developed in connection with 
other branches. If kept as an auxiliary agency, there seems to be 
no reason for reducing the efforts now made by foreign societies 
until native physicians and surgeons are able to take up this 
work, just as native preachers are to oversee their own churches. 

Another benevolent society, whose name and object was the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in China, was established in 
December, 1834. The designs of the association were “ by all 
means in its power to prepare and publish, in a cheap form, 
plain and easy treatises in the Chinese language, on such 
branches of useful knowledge as are suited to the existing state 
and condition of the Chinese Empire.” It published six or 
eight works and a magazine during the few years of its exist- 
ence, and their number would have been larger if there had 
been more persons capable of writing treatises. Since then 
this kind of mission work lias been taken up by various agen- 
cies better fitted to develop its several departments, and, ex- 
cepting newspapers, the preparation of suitable histories, 
geographies, and scientific books has been done by Protestant 
missionaries. The Chinese government has directed its em- 
ployes in the arsenal schools to translate such works as will 
furnish the scholars with good elementary books. 

Their usefulness as aids and precursors of the introduction 
of the gospel is very great. Among a less intelligent popula- 
tion they are not so important until the people get a taste for 
knowledge in schools ; but where the conceit of false learning 
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and pride of literary attainments cause such a contempt for all 
other than their own books, as is the case in Chinese, society, 
entertaining narratives and notices of other people and lands, 
got up in an attractive form, tend to disabuse them of these 
ideas (the offspring of arrogant ignorance rather than deliber- 
ate rejection) and incite them to learn and read more. The 
influence of newspapers and other periodical literature will be 
very great among the Chinese when they begin to think for 
themselves on the great truths and principles which are now 
being introduced among them. They have already begun to 
discuss political topics, and the great advantage of movable 
types over the old blocks tends to hasten the adoption of 
foreign modes of printing. It may, by some, be considered as 
not the business of a missionary to edit a newspaper ; but those 
who are acquainted with the debased inertness of heathen 
minds know that any means which will convey truth and 
arouse the people tends to advance religion. The influence 
of the Dnyanodya in Bombay, and other kindred publications 
in various places in India, is great and good ; hundreds of the 
people read them and then talk about the subjects treated in 
them, who would neither attend religious meetings, look at the 
Scriptures, nor have a tract in their possession. The same will 
be the case in China, and it is not irrelevant to the work of a 
missionary to adopt such a mode of imparting truths, if it be 
the most likely way of reaching the prejudiced, proud, and 
ignorant people around him. When the native religious com- 
munity has begun to take form, this mode of instruction and 
disputation will be left to its most intelligent members. 

In January, 1835, the foreign community in China established 
a third association, which originated entirely with a few of its 
leading members. Soon after the death of Dr. Morrison, a 
paper was circulated containing suggestions for the formation of 
an association to be called the Morrison Education Society, in- 
tended both as a testimonial of the worth and labors of that 
excellent man, more enduring than marble or brass, and a means 
of continuing his efforts for the good of China. A provisional 
committee was formed from among the subscribers to this paper, 
consisting of Sir G. B. Robinson, Bart., Messrs. W. Jardine, D. 
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W. C. Olyphant, Lancelot Dent, J. R. Morrison, and Her. E. 0. 
Bridgman ; five thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven dollars 
were immediately subscribed, and about one thousand five hun- 
dred volumes of books presented to its libraiy. This liberal spirit 
for the welfare of the people among whom they sojourned re- 
flected the highest credit on the gentlemen interested in it, as 
well as upon the whole foreign community, inasmuch as, with 
only four or five exceptions, none of them were united to the 
country by other than temporary business relations. 

The main objects of the Morrison Education Society were 
“ the establishment and improvement of schools in which Chinese 
youth shall be taught to read and write the English language in 
connection with their own, by which means shall be brought 
within their reach all the instruction requisite for their becom- 
ing wise, industrious, sober, and virtuous members of society, 
fitted in their respective stations of life to discharge well the 
duties which they owe to themselves, their kindred, their coun- 
try, and their God.” The means of accomplishing this end by 
gathering a library, employing competent teachers, and encour- 
aging native schools were all pointed out in this programme of 
labors, whose comprehensiveness was equalled only by its phi- 
lanthropy. Applications were made for teachers both in England 
and America ; from the former, an answer was received that 
there was no likelihood of obtaining one ; a person was selected 
in the latter, the Rev. S. R. Brown, who with his wife arrived 
at Macao in February, 1839. In the interval between the for- 
mation of the Society and the time when its operations assumed 
a definite shape in its own schools, something was done in col- 
lecting information concerning native education and in support- 
ing a few boys, or assisting Mrs. Gutzlaffs school at Macao. 
The Society’s school was opened at Macao in November, 1839, 
with six scholars ; four years afterward it removed to Morrison 
Hill in Hongkong, into the commodious quarters erected by its 
president, Lancelot Dent, on a site granted by the colonial gov- 
ernment for the purpose. In 1845 Brown had thirty pupils, 
who filled all the room there was in the house. He stated in 
his report of that year, as a gratifying evidence of confidence 
on their part, that no parent had asked to have his child leave 
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during the year. “ When the school was commenced,” observes 
Mr. Brown, “ few offered their sons as pupils, and even they, 
as some of them lffive since told me, did it with a good deal of 
apprehension as to the consequences. * We conld not under- 
stand,’ says one who first brought a boy to the school, ( why a 
foreigner shonld wish to feed and instruct our children for noth- 
ing. We thought there must be some sinister motive at the bot- 
tom of it. Perhaps it was to entice them away from their par- 
ents and country, and transport them by and by to some foreign 
land.’ At all events, it was a mystery. ‘ But now,’ said the 
same father to me a few weeks ago, ‘ I understand it. I have 
had my three sons in your school steadily since they entered it, 
and no harm has happened to them. The eldest has been quali- 
fied for service as an interpreter. The other two have learned 
nothing bad. The religion yon have taught them, and of which 
I was so much afraid, has made them better. I myself believe 
its truth, though the customs of my country forbid my embracing 
it. I have no longer any fear ; you labor for others’ good, not 
your own. I understand it now.’ ” 

This suspicion was not surprising, considering the common 
estimate of foreigners among the people, and indicates that it 
was high time to attempt something worthy of the Christianity 
which they professed. The school was conducted as it would 
have been if removed to a town in New England ; and when its 
pnpils left they were fitted for taking a high rank in their own 
country. Their attachment to their teacher was great. One 
instance is taken from the fourth report: “Last spring the 
father of one in the older class came to the house and told his 
son that he could not let him remain here any longer but that 
he must put him out to service and make him earn something. 
His father is a poor miserable man, besotted by the use of opium, 
and has sold his two daughter into slavery to raise money. The 
boy ran away to his instructor and told him what his father 
had said, adding, * I cannot go.’ Willing to ascertain the sin- 
cerity of the boy and the strength of his attachment to his 
friends, his teacher coolly replied, * Perhaps it will be well for 
yon to go, for probably you could be a table-boy in some gentle- 
man’s house and so get two dollars a month, which is two more 
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than you get here, where only your food is given you.’ The 
little fellow looked at him steadily while he made these remarks, 
as if amazed at the strange language he used*, and when he had 
done, turned hastily about and burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘ I 
cannot go ; if I go away from this school I shall be lost.’ He 
did not leave, for his father did not wish to force him away.” 

Another case 6liows the confidence of a parent on the occasion 
of the death of one of the pupils, his only child : “ He heard 
of his son’s illness too late to arrive before he died, and when he 
came it was to bury his remains. He was naturally overwhelmed 
with grief at the affliction that had come upon him, and his ap- 
prehensions of the effect of the tidings upon the boy’s mother 
were gloomy enough. After the funeral was over, I conversed 
with him. To my surprise he made not the least complaint as 
to what had been done for the sick lad, either in the way of 
medical treatment or otherwise, but expressed many thanks for 
the kind and assiduous attentions that had been bestowed upon 
him. lie said lie had entertained great hope of his son’s future 
usefulness, and in order to promote it had placed him here at 
school. But now his family would end in himself. I showed 
him some specimens of his son’s drawing, an amusement of 
which he was particularly fond. The tears gushed faster as his 
eyes rested on these evidences of his son’s skill. ‘ Do not show' 
them tome,’ said he; 6 it is too much. I cannot speak now. I 
know r you have done well to my son. I pity you, for all your 
labor is lost.’ I assured him I did not think so. He had been 
a very diligent and obedient learner, and had w’on the esteem of 
his teachers and companions. He had been taught concerning 
the true God and the way of salvation, and it might have done 
him everlasting good. As the old man was leaving me, he 
turned and asked if, in case he should adopt another boy, I 
w'ould receive him as a pupil, to which I replied in the affirm- 
ative.” 

An assistant teacher, ¥m. A. Macy, joined Mr. Brown in 
1846; the latter returned to America in 1847, and the school 
w'as closed in 1849, owing chiefly to the departure of its early 
patrons from China and the opening of new ports of trade, 
scattering the foreign community so that funds could not be 
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obtained. Mission societies began to enlarge their work at 
these ports and occupy the same department of education as 
the Morrison School. It, however, did a good work in its edu- 
cation of half a score of men who now fill high places in their 
country’s service, or occupy posts of usefulness most honorably 
to themselves. The boy mentioned in a previous paragraph 
afterward went through a medical course at Edinburgh, became 
a practising surgeon and physician at Canton, and died there in 
1878, honored by foreigners and natives during a life of use- 
fulness and benevolence. In that year Mr. Brown visited 
China for his health, and was received by this Dr. Wong and 
others of his old pupils with marks of regard honorable and 
gratifying to both ; they fitted up a house there for him, pre- 
sented him with a beautiful piece of silver plate, and paid bis 
passage up to Peking and back to Shanghai. 

The efforts of Protestants for the evangelization of China 
were largely of a preparatory nature until the year 1842. Most 
of the laborers were stationed out of China, and those in the 
Empire itself were unable to pursue their designs without many 
embarrassments. Mrs. Gntzlaff experienced many obstacles in 
her endeavors to collect a school at Macao, partly from the 
fears of the parents and the harassing inquiries of the police, 
the latter of which naturally increased the former ; partly again 
from the short period the parents were willing to allow 
their children to remain. The Portuguese clergy and govern- 
ment of Macao have done nothing themselves to impede Prot- 
estant missionaries in .their labors in the colony since 1833, 
when the governor ordered the Albion press, belonging to Dr. 
Morrison’s son, to be stopped, on account of his publishing a 
religions newspaper called the Miscellanea Sinicce ; and this he 
was encouraged to do from knowing that the East India Com- 
pany was opposed to its continuance. The governor intimated 
to one of the American missionaries in 1839 that no tracts 
must be distributed or public congregations gathered in the col- 
ony, but no objection would be made to audiences collected in 
his own house for instruction. No obstacle was put in the way 
of printing, and the press that was interdicted in 1833 was car- 
ried back to Macao in 1835, after the dissolution of the East 
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India Company, under the direction of the American mission. 
Several aids in the study of the Chinese language were issued 
from it during the nine years it was there under the author’s 
charge. 

The city of Canton was long in China one of the most un- 
promising fields for missionary labors, not alone when it was 
the only one in the Empire, but until recently. This was ow- 
ing to several causes. The pursuits of foreigners were limited 
to trade. Their residence was confined to an area of a few 
acres held by the guild of hong merchants allowed to trade with 
them, and all intercourse was carried on in the jargon known as 
Pigeon- English . They were systematically degraded by the 
native rulers in the eyes of the people, who knew no other ap- 
pellation for the strangers than fan-kwei, or ‘foreign devil.’ 
The opium war of 1839-42 had aroused the worst passions of 
the Cantonese, and their conceit had been increased by the un- 
successful attempts to take the city in 1841 and 1847 by the 
English forces. Since 1858 the citizens have been accessible to 
other influences, and learned that their isolation and ignorance 
brought calamity on themselves. 

When Morrison died, Dr. Bridgman and the writer of these 
pages were the only fellow-laborers belonging to any missionary 
society then in China; the Christian church formed in 1835 
contained only three members. It was indeed a day of small 
things, but from henceforth grew more and more bright. The 
contrast even in twelve years is thus described in Dr. Hobson’s 
report of his hospital ; the extract shows the little freedom then 
enjoyed in comparison with what it now is, nearly forty years 
after: 

The average attendance' of Chinese has been over a hundred, and none 
have been more respectful and cordiat in their attention than those in whom 
aneurism has been cured or sight restored, from whom the tumor has been ex- 
tirpated or the stone extracted. These services must be witnessed to under- 
stand fully their interest. Deep emotions have been awakened when con- 
trasting the restrictions of the first years of Protestant missions in China with 
the present freedom. Then, not permitted to avow our missionary character 
and object lest it might eject us from the country ; nor could a Chinese receive 
a Christian book but at the peril of his safety, or embrace that religion without 
hazarding his life. Now he may receive and praotise the doctrines of Christy 
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and transgress no law of the Empire. Our interest may be more easily con- 
ceived than expressed as we have declared the truths of the gospel, or when 
looking upon the evangelist Liang A-fah, and thought of him fleeing for his 
life and long banished from his native land, and now returned to declare 
boldly the truths of the gospel in the city from which he had fled. Well did 
he call upon his audience to worship and give thanks to the God of heaven 
and earth for what he had done for them. With happy effect he dwelt upon 
the Saviour’s life and example, and pointing to the paintings suspended on the 
walls of the room, informed his auditors that these were performed by his 
blessing and in conformity to his precepts and example. Portions of the 
Scriptures and religious tracts are given to all the hearers on the Sabbath, and 
likewise to all the patients during the week, so that thousands of volumes 
have been sent forth from the hospital to scores of villages and to distant prov- 
inces. 

Before the capture of the city the people had become quite 
friendly to all missionary labors, through the ameliorating in- 
fluences of the hospitals. While the city was beleaguered by 
the insurgents in 1855, the wounded soldiers were attended to 
by Dr. Hobson, who sometimes had his house full. After Can- 
ton was occupied by the allies in 1858 there was an enlarge- 
ment of mission work in the city and environs, which has been 
growing in depth and extent till the changes draw the attention 
of the most casual observer. Foreigners are now seldom ad- 
dressed as fan-kwei, and their excursions into the country and 
along the streams are made in safety. The Germans have es- 
tablished stations in many places between Canton and Hong- 
kong, and easterly along the river up to Kia-ying, where the 
people are more turbulent than around the city or toward the 
west. 

The occupation of Hongkong in 1841 induced the American 
Baptists to make it a station immediately, and Messrs. Roberts 
and Shuck began the mission work, followed by the London 
Mission two years after, when Dr. Legge removed there from 
Malacca. The Roman .Catholic missionaries alro moved over 
from Macao at the earliest date. The colonial authorities in 
time began a system of common schools for all their snbjects, so 
that mission schools have been less necessary since that date, 
but are still opened to some extent. The benevolent labors by 
German, British, and American missionaries in Hongkong and 
its vicinity have, been zealously carried on in harmony, and 
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there are fully fifty separate stations on the mainland northerly 
from the island which are worked from this colony. The num- 
ber in the whole province of Ivwangtung amounts to more than 
seventy-five, all of them efficiently established since 1858. 

The mission at Amoy was commenced in 1842 by Messrs. 
Abeel and Boone under the most favorable auspices. The 
English expedition took that city in August, 1841, and on leav- 
ing it stationed a small naval and military force on the island 
of Kulang su. The people of Amoy and its environs cared per- 
haps little for the merits of the war then raging, but they knew 
that they had suffered much from it, and no interpreters were 
available to carry on communication between the two parties. 
Both these gentlemen could converse in the local dialect, and 
were soon applied to by many desirous of learning something of 
the foreigners or who had business with them. The Chinese 
authorities were also pleased to obtain the aid of competent in- 
terpreters, and the good opinion of these dignitaries exercised 
considerable influence in inducing the people to attend upon the 
ministrations of the missionaries. Both officers and private 
gentlemen invited them to their residences, where they had op- 
portunity to answer their reasonable inquiries concerning for- 
eign lands and customs, and convey an outline of the Christian 
faith. One of these officers was Sen Ki-yu, afterward governor 
of the province and author of the Ying Jlwan Chi Lioh , in 
which he mentions Abed's name and speaks of his indebtedness 
to him in preparing that work. The number of books given 
away was not great, but part of every day was spent in talking 
with the people; when the hospital was opened by Dr. Gum- 
ming, greater facilities were afforded for intercourse. The irri- 
tation caused by what the people naturally looked upon as an un- 
provoked outrage was gradually allayed. There had been no long 
education of intercommunication between natives and foreigners 
in Amoy as at Canton. The work so pleasantly begun in 1842 in 
Kulang su has extended over most parts of the province of 
Fuhkien, and westward into the prefecture of Chanchau in 
Kwangtnng. There are more converts, native pastors, and 
schools in this province than any other in China. 

Its capital was never visited by a foreign enemy, nor did it 
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suffer from the Tai-ping rebels, so that the .gentry of Fulichau 
have never been scattered nor their influence broken, like those 
of many other provincial centres. The mission work was com- 
menced there in 1847 by Rev. Stephen Johnson, from Bangkok, 
who was soon joined by other American and English colleagues, 
lie speaks of the great prejudices against all foreigners among 
the citizens in consequence of the evil effects of opium-smoking, 
which destroyed the people who would not cease to buy it. An 
experience of thirty years has not altogether removed this dis- 
like, which even lately found an opportunity to exhibit itself in 
removing the Church Missionary Society’s mission from the 
Wu-sliili Hill, where it had rented buildings for that period 
and “ injured the good luck of the city.” These prejudices will 
gradually give way with a new generation of scholars and mer- 
chants, and we can afford to be patient with them when we re- 
flect on their slow progress in other things. 

The American Board, American Methodist, and Church Mis- 
sionary Societies have each extended their stations beyond the 
city into the country almost to the borders of Cliehkiang and 
Kiangsi, occupying in all nearly two hundred localities with 
their assistants. Besides these agencies, the China Inland mis- 
sion has occupied three cities on the eastern coast and about 
sixteen other stations. The whole number of places in the 
province of Fuhkien where Protestants have opened their work 
in one form and another is now over two hundred and fifty, 
under seven separate societies. In most of these towns the 
good will of the people has remained with them when their ob- 
jects have been fully understood ; and the contrasts of destroying 
their chapels or book-shops, as at Kien-ning, have been found to 
be mixed up with other causes. Since the year 18G3 the island 
of Formosa has been occupied by two or three British societies, 
and the work of their missionaries in the chief towns has been 
greatly prospered. Dr„ # Maxwell has carried on his hospital at 
Taiwan with eminent success as a means of winning the good 
opinion of suspicious natives and aborigines and inclining them 
to listen to the gospel. Native churches have been gathered in 
various parts remote from the coast, and thirty-five stations are 
now worked by the two British societies which have taken up 
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this field. This progress has not been without opposition, for 
two of the converts were martyred a few years ago by their 
countrymen. 

The first missionary efforts north of Canton of a permanent 
nature were made in 1840 by Dr. Lockhart, iu the establishment 
of a hospital at Tinghai in Chusan. They were resumed by 
Milne in 1842, and while the island was under the control of 
British troops. Gutzlaff occupied the office of Chinese magis- 
trate of Tinghai in 1842, and endeavored to hold meetings. 
Milne left Ningpo in June, 1843, and came to Hongkong over- 
land dressed in a native costume. After his departure, some 
time elapsed before his place was supplied. The journal of his 
residence in that city indicated a great willingness on the part of 
people of all ranks to cultivate intercourse with such foreigners 
as could converse with them. Drs. Macgowan and McCarty 
went there in 1S43 and 1S44 to open a hospital, and were fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Lowrie, Culbertson, Loomis, and Cole, the lat- 
ter in charge of a printing office of English and Chinese typo 
and a type foundry. Religious services are held at the hospitals 
iu that city, and Dr. Macgowan says: “Each patient is exhorted 
to renounce all idolatry and wickedness arid to embrace the re- 
ligion of the Saviour. They are admitted by tens into the pre- 
scribing room, and before being dismissed are addressed by the 
physician and the native Christian assistant on the subject of re- 
ligion. Tracts are given to all who are able to read.” The 
more such labors are carried on the better will the prospect of 
peace and a profitable intercourse between China and western 
nations become ; the more the people learn of the science and re- 
sources, the character and designs, and partake of the religion 
and benevolence of western nations, the less chance will there 
be of collisions, and the more each party will respect the other. 
The fear is, however, that the disruptive and disorganizing in- 
fluences will preponderate over the peaceful, and precipitate new 
outbreaks before these influences obtain much hold upon the 
Chinese. 

The occupation of Ningpo in 1841 by the British troops, and 
their excursions into the country, had the effect of preparing the 
people of Chelikiang province to listen to foreigners. The mis* 
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sion work begun at Ningpo by three or four societies in 1842- 
48 has been carried on with marked success and completeness 
in its agencies. The various missions have taken different parts 
of the province for their particular fields, and by means of 
chapels, hospitals, schools, printing offices, itinerating and preach- 
ing excursions, and the sale of religious books, have made known 
the truth'. A large part of the province was ravaged by the 
Tai-ping rebels, and after their dispersion in 1867 Hangcliau 
and Shauking were occupied. These two cities were well nigh 
destroyed, but their inhabitants are learning that no force or 
governmental influence accompanies the preaching of the doc- 
trines of Jesus. This idea has considerable strength among all 
the Chinese, and no disclaimer or explanations have much effect 
at first. The people of Cliehkiang province have less energy and 
individuality than their countrymen in the southern provinces, 
hut they have received the faith in simplicity, maintaining its 
ordinances and bearing its expenses in many cases without for- 
eign aid. In the seventy stations now occupied by six societies 
from England and America, the advance is seen to be great 
since the capture of Ningpo and Tinghai forty years ago, even by 
the confession of those who still hold aloof. The good reputa- 
tion of the missionaries was shown in the amicable settlement 
of an irritating question in Ilangchau city in 1874. It arose 
from the occupation of the hillside by the Americans, who had 
bought the spot when it was bare of houses and erected their 
own dwellings. These were deemed to be detrimental to its 
prosperity, and a riot arose which was quelled by the authorities. 
A proposal was then made by the gentry to remove them by get- 
ting another site in the lower city, and this harmonized all par- 
ties while establishing a good precedent for future observance. 

The great city of Shanghai was almost unknown to foreign 
nations until the treaty of Nanking opened it to their trade in 
1842. Its inhabitants suffered greatly at its capture, but the 
growing commerce ere long brought prosperity. As 6oon as ar- 
rangements could be made the London Mission moved its hos- 
pital from Cliusan Island to Shanghai (in 1844), and Dr. Lockhart 
immediately commenced his work. His rooms were thronged, 
and it is stated that ten thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
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eight patients were attended to between May, 1844, and June, 
1845. The knowledge of this charity spread over the province 
of Iviaugsu, and removed much of the ill-will and ignorance of 
the people toward foreigners. One effect in the city was to in- 
cite the inhabitants to open ft dispensary during four summer 
months, for the gratuitous relief of the sick. It was called Shi t 
Kung-kiuh , or ‘ Public Establishment for Dispensing Healing.’ 
“ It was attended by eight or nine native practitioners, who saw 
the patients once in five days ; this attendance was gratuitous 
on the part of some of them, and was paid for in the case of 
others. The medicines are supplied from the different apothe- 
cary shops, one furnishing all that is wanted during one day, 
which is paid for by subscriptions to $ie dispensary. The pa- 
tients vary from three hundred to five hundred. The reason 
given for the recent establishment of this dispensary for reliev- 
ing the sick is that it has been *done by a foreigner who came 
to reside at the place, and therefore some of the wealthy natives 
wished to show their benevolence in the same way.” Such a 
spirit speaks well for the inhabitants of Shanghai, for nothing 
like competition ir> doing good lias ever been started elsewhere, 
nor even a pnblie acknowledgment made of the benefits con- 
ferred by the hospitals. 

During the voyage along the coast of China made by Messrs. 
Medhurst and Stevens, in 1835, they visited Shanghai ; and an 
abstract of Medhnrst's interview with the officers on that oc- 
casion is taken from his journal. He had already been invited 
by them to enter a temple hard by the landing-place, to the 
end that they might learn the object of the visit, and was con- 
versing with them. 

The party was now joined by another officer named Chin, a hearty, rough- 
looking man, with a keen eye and a voluble tongue. He immediately took 
the lead in the conversation, and asked whether we had not been in Shantung 
and had communfcation with some great officers there t He inquired after 
Messrs. Lindsay and Gutzlaff, and wished to know whither we intended to 
proceed. I told him these gentlemen were well; but we could hardly tell 
where we should go, quoting a Chinese proverb, “ We know not to day what 
will take place to-morrow. 1 ’ But, I continued, as your native conjurors are 
reckoned very clever, they may perhaps be able to tell you. “ I am coniuror 
enough for that,” said Chin ; “ but what is your profession ? ” I told him that I 
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was a teacher of religion. . . . After a little time a great noise was heard 

ontside } and the arrival of the chief magistrate of the city was announced, 
when several officers came in and requested me to go and see his worship. 
He appeared to be a middle-aged man, but assumed a stern aspect as I entered, 
though I paid him the usual compliments and took my seat in a chair placed 
opposite. This disconcerted him much, aVid as soon as he could recover him- 
self from the surprise at seeing a barbarian seated in his presence, he ordered 
me to come near and stand before him, while all the officers called out, “ Rise 1 
Rise ! ” I arose accordingly, and asked whether I could not be allowed to sit 
at the conference, and as he refused, I bowed and left the room. 1 was soon 
followed by Chin and Wang, who tried every effort to persuade me to return ; 
this, however, I steadfastly refused to dq unless I could be allowed to sit, as 
others of my countrymen had done in like circumstances. . . . 

Having been joined by Mr. Stevens (who had been distributing books 
among the crowd without), we proceeded to converse more familiarly and to 
deliver out books to the officers and their attendants, as well as to some 
strangers that were present, till they were all gone. A list of such provisions 
as were wanted had.been given to Wang, whom we requested to purohase them 
for us, and we would pay for them. By this time the articles were brought 
in, which they offered to give us os a present, and seeing that there was no 
other way of settling the question, we resolved to accept of the articles and 
send them something in return. The rain having moderated, we arose to take 
a waik and proceeded toward the boat, where the sailors were busy eating 
their dinner. Wishing to enter the city we turned off in that direction, but 
were stopped by the officers and their attendants, and reluctantly returned to 
the temple. After another hour’s conversation, and partaking of refresh- 
ments with the officers, they departed. On the steps near the boat we ob- 
served a basket nearly full of straw, and on the top about half a dozen books 
torn in pieces and about to be burnt. On inquiry, they told us that these 
were a few that had been torn in the scuffle, and in order to prevent their 
being trodden under foot they were about to burn them. Recollecting, how- 
ever, that Chin had told his servant to do something with the books he had 
received, it now occurred to us that he had directed them to be burned in our 
presence. On the torch being applied, therefore, we took the presents which 
wero lying by and threw them on the fire, which put it out. The policeman, 
taking off tlio articles, applied tho torch again, while we repeated the former 
operation ; to show them that if they despised our presents, we also disregarded 
theirs. Finally the basket was thrown into the river and we left, much dis- 
pleased at this insulting conduct 1 

This extract might be thought to refer to an event which 
took place in the days of Ricci instead of one within the mem- 
ory of the living. The progress and changes since it occurred 
in that city typify what has been going on throughout the 

1 China : Its State and Prospects, pp. 371-377. Chinese Repository , Vol. IV., 
pp. 330, 331. 

Vol. IL-23 
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whole land. Medhurst came back to Shanghai to live, within 
nine years after this incident, and when his failing health com* 
pelled his retirement in 1856, he closed an honorable service of 
thirty-nine years in the mission held. His dictionaries, transla- 
tions, and writings in Chinese and English (ninety-three in all) 
indicate his industiy ; and through them he, being dead, yet 
speaketh to the Chinese upon his favorite themes of redemp- 
tion. The work which he began was reinforced by colleagues 
from Great Britain and America until the whole population 
was reached, and towns lying south of the Yangtsz’ River were 
all visited. After the rebellion was quelled in 1867 other 
cities were occupied, until about forty-five localities in all parts 
of Iviangsu are now held as preaching stations. People are re- 
turning to their deserted homes, and lands that lay fallow for 
years are retilled ; thither foreign and native preachers and col- 
portors bring the living word without hindrance. 1 

The consequences of the introduction of the gospel into 
China are likely to be the same that they have been elsewhere, 
in stirring up private and public antagonism to what is so op- 
posed to the depravity of the human heart. There are some 
grounds for hoping that there will not be much systematic op- 
position from the imperial government when once the chiefs of 
the nation learn the popular sentiments and will. The princi- 
pal reasons for this are found in the character of the people, 
who are not cruel or disposed to take life for opinions when 
those opinions are held hv numbers of respectable and intelligent 
men. The fact that the officers of government all spring from 
the body of the people, and that these dignitaries are neither 
governed nor influenced by any State hierarchy — by any body 
of priestly men, who, feeling that the progress of the new faith 
will cause the loss of their influence and position, are deter- 
mined to use the power of the State to put it down — leads us to 
hope that such officers as may adopt the new faith will not, on 
account of their profession, be banished or disgraced. Such 
was the case with Sii, who assisted and countenanced Ricci. 

1 In this connection the work of Dr. Lockhart {Medical Missionary in China, 
London, 1861) may profitably be read for the details and results of mission 
labors in Shanghai. 
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The general character of the Chinese is irreligious^ and they 
care much more for money and power than they do for reli- 
gious ceremonies of any kind ; they would never lose a battle as 
tlie Egyptians did because the Persians placed cats between the 
armies. There are no ceremonies which they consider so bind- 
ing as to be willing to light for them, and persecute others for 
omitting, except those pertaining to ancestral worship ; — these 
are of so domestic a nature that thousands of converts might 
discard them before much would be known or done by the peo- 
ple in relation to the matter. The conscientious Christian 
magistrate would be somewhat obnoxious to his master, and 
liable to be removed for refusing to perform his functions at 
the ching-hioa/ng miao before the tutelar gods of the Empire. 
These and other reasons, growing out of the character of the peo- 
ple and the nature of their political and religious institutions, lead 
to the hope that the leaven of truth will permeate the mass of 
society and renovate, purify, and strengthen it without weak- 
ening, disorganizing, or destroying the government. There 
are, also, some causes to fear that such will not be the case, 
arising from the ignorance of the people of the proper results 
of Christian doctrines; from a dread of the government re- 
specting its own stability from foreign aggression; from the 
evil consequences of the use of opium, and the drainage of the 
precious metals ; and from the disturbing effects of the inter- 
course with unscrupulous foreigners and irritated natives often 
leading to riots and the interference of government authorities. 

The toleration of the Christian religion had been allowed > 
throughout the Empire by imperial edicts issued in the hjign 
of Shnnclu and his son ; and often and often discountenanced 
and persecuted after those dates. The governmental policy 
had been long settled to disallow its profession by its subjects 
or the residence of the Homan Catholic missionaries in its bor- 
ders. In 1844 the French envoy, M. de LagremS, brought their 
disabilities to the notice of Kiving, who memorialized the 
throne and received the following rescript, which reversed the 
bloody decrees of 1722 and later years. For his efforts in this 
matter he deserves the thanks and remembrance of every 
friend of Christianity and the Chinese. 
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Kiying, imperial commissioner, minister of State, and governor-general of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, respectfully addresses the throne by memorial. 

On examination it appears that the religion of the Lord of Heaven is that 
professed by all the nations of the West ; that its main object is to encourage 
the good and suppress the wicked ; that since its introduction to China during 
the Ming dynasty it has never been interdicted ; that subsequently, when 
Chinese, practising this religion, often made it a covert for wickedness, even 
to the seducing of wives and daughters, and to the deceitful extraction of the 
pupils from the eyes of the sick, 1 government made investigation and inflicted 
punishment, as is on record ; and that in the reign of Kiaking special clauses 
were first laid down for the punishment of the guilty. The prohibition, there- 
fore, was directed against evil-doing under the covert of religion, and not 
against the religion professed by the western foreign nations. 

Now the request of the French ambassador, Lagreno, that those Chinese 
who, doing well, practise this religion, be exempt from criminality, seems 
feasible. It is right therefore to make the request, and earnestly to crave 
celestial favor to grant that, henceforth, all natives and 'foreigners without 
distinction, who learn and practise the religion of the Lord of Heaven, and do 
not excite trouble by improper conduct, be exempted from criminality. If 
there be any who seduce wives and daughters, or deceitfully take the pupils 
from the eyes of the sick, walking in their former paths, or are otherwise 
guilty of criminal acts, let them be dealt with according to the old laws. As 
to those of the French and other foreign nations who practise the religion, let 
them only be permitted to build churches at the five ports opened for commercial 
intercourse. They must not presume to enter the country to propagate reli- 
gion. Should any act in opposition, turn their backs upon the treaties, and 
rashly overstep the boundaries, the local officers will at once seize and deliver 
them to their respective consuls for restraint and correction. Capital punish- 
ment is not to be rashly inflicted, in order that the exercise of gentleness may 
be displayed. Thus, peradventure, the good and the profligate will not be 
blended, while the equity of mild laws will be exhibited. 

This request, that well-doers practising the religion may be exempt from 
criminality, I (the commissioner), in accordance with reason andbounden duty, 
respect! ully lay before the throne, earnestly praying the august Emperor 
graciously to grant that it may be carried into effect. A respectful memorial. 

Taukwang, 24th year, 11th month, 10th day (December 28, 1844), was 
received the vermilion reply : “Let it be according to the counsel [of Kiying].” 
This is from the Emperor.* 

1 This is thus explained by a Chinese : “ It is a custom with the priests who 
teach this religion, when a man is al>out to die, to take a handful of cotton, 
having concealed within it a sharp needle, and then, while rubbing the indi- 
vidual’s eyes with the cotton, to introduce the needle into the eye and punc- 
ture the pupil with it ; the humors of the pupil saturate the cotton and are af- 
terward used as a medicine.” This foolish idea has its origin in the extreme 
unction administered by Catholic priests to the dying. See, moreover, the 
Lettres Edifiantex, Tome IV., p. 44. 

* Chinese Repository , Vol. XIV., p. 195. 
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This rescript granted toleration to the Christians already in 
the country, known only by the terra lien Chu kiao, or * Reli- 
gion of the Lord of Heaven,’ and referring only to those per- 
sons who profess Catholicism. Subsequently the French min- 
ister was asked to state whether, in making this request of 
the Chinese officers, he intended to include Christians of all 
sects, as there had been some doubts on that point. He there- 
fore brought the subject again before Kiying, who issued an 
explanatory notice, without making a second appeal to his 
sovereign. It is not necessary to quote the entire reply, which 
granted as complete toleration to all Christian sects as its writer 
was able to do from his knowledge of their differences. The 
term Yesu kiao , since adopted for Protestants, was not then 
current. After quoting the purport of M. de Lagrene’s com- 
munication, Kiying thus sums up his conclusions : 

Now I find that, in the first place, when the regulations for free trade 
were agreed upon, there was an article allowing the erection of churches at 
the live ports. This same privilege was to extend to ail nations ; there were 
to be no distinctions. Subsequently the commissioner Lagrene requested that 
the Chinese who, acting well, practised this religion, should equally be held 
blameless. Accordingly, I made a representation of the case to the throne, by 
memorial, and received the imperial consent thereto. After this, howevor, 
local magistrates having made improper seizures, taking and destroying 
crosses, pictures, and images, further deliberations were held, and it was 
agreed that these [crosses, etc. ] might be reverenced. Originally I did not 
know that there were, among the nations, these differences in their religious 
practices. Now with regard to the religion of the Lord of Heaven — no matter 
whether the crosses, pictures, and images be reverenced or be not reverenced — 
all who, acting well, practise it, ought to be held blameless. All the great 
western nations being placed on an equal footing, only let them by acting well 
practise their religion, and China will in no way prohibit or impede their so 
doing Whether their customs be alike or unlike, certainly it is right that 
there should be no distinction and no obstruction. — December *22, 1845. 


The sentence in this document which speaks of local magis- 
trates making improper seizures probably refers to something 
which had occurred in the country. At Shanghai the intendant 
of circuit issued a proclamation in November, 1845, based 
upon the Emperor’s rescript, in which he defines the Tun Chu 
kiao u to consist in periodically assembling for unitedly wor- 
shipping the Lord of Heaven, in respecting and venerating the 
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cross, with pictures and images, as well aB in reading aloud the 
works of the said religion ; these are customs of the said reli- 
gion in question, and practices not in accordance with these 
cannot be considered as the religion of the Lord of Heaven.” 
The various associations and sects found throughout China are 
all included under the vague name of kiao, or ‘ doctrine ; ’ they 
are an annoyance to the government and well disposed people, 
and are referred to and excepted against in this proclamation. 
In a decree received by Kiying at Canton, February 20, 1846, 
relating to the restoration of the houses belonging to Roman- 
ists, the views of the Chinese government respecting the for- 
eign missionaries were further made known. 

On a former occasion Kiying and others laid before Us a memorial, re- 
questing immunity from punishment for those who doing well profess the 
religion of Heaven's Lord ; and that those who erect churches, assemble to- 
gether for worship, venerate the cross and pictures and images, read and ex- 
plain sacred books, be not prohibited from so doing. This was granted. The 
religion of the Lord of Heaven, instructing and guiding men in well-doing, 
differs widely from the heterodox and illicit ects ; and the toleration thereof 
has already been allowed. That which has been requested on a subsequent 
occasion, it is right in like manner to grant. 

Let all the ancient houses throughout the provinces, which were built in 
the reign of Kanghi, and have been preserved to the present time, and which, 
on personal examination by proper authorities, are clearly found to be their 
bona fide possessions, be restored to the professors of this religion in their re- 
spective places, excepting only those churches which have been converted into 
temples and dwelling-houses for the people. 

If, after the promulgation of this decree throughout the provinces, the 
local officers irregularly prosecute and seize any of the professors of the reli- 
gion of the Lord of Heaven, who are not bandits, upon all such the just pen- 
alties of the law shall be meted out. 

If any, under a profession of this religion, do evil, or congregate people 
from distant towns, seducing and binding them together ; or if any other sect 
or bandits, borrowing the name of the religion of the Lord of Heaven, create 
disturbances, transgress the laws, or excite rebellion, they shall be punished 
according to their respective crimes, each being dealt with as the existing stat- 
utes of the Empire direct. 

Also, in order to make apparent the proper distinctions, foreigners of every 
nation are, in accordance with existing regulations, prohibited from going into 
the country to propagate religion. 

For these purposes this decree is given. Cause it to be made known. 
From the Emperor . 1 

1 Chinese Repository , Vol. XV., p. 155, where the original is given. 
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The directors of Protestant missions did not think it right 
to violate the last paragraph in this rescript, and confined their 
efforts to the open ports, where their agents had much prelim- 
inary work to do. This went on quietly, and on the whole 
peaceably, as the inhabitants found that the missionaries were 
their friends. Chapels, schools, hospitals, printing offices, and 
* dwellings were erected at all the ports, so that by the year 1858 
about one hundred Protestants were carrying them on. The 
number of converts was few, and there was not much result 
to show in tabular lists. It was a time of seed-sowing. 

In 1849 the adherents of Hung Siu-tsuen began to make 
trouble in the west of Kwangtung, and to be called the SJumgti 
hwui / and the Peking authorities were unable to distinguish 
them from Protestants, who had thus rendered the name for 
God in the version of the Bible used by these misguided men. 
Their rapid successes against the imperial troops soon roused 
the utmost energies of the government to suppress them and 
retake Nanking. In 1856 a more dangerous struggle was pre- 
cipitated by the impolitic action of Yeh Ming-chin, the gov- 
ernor-general at Canton, in respect to the Arrow, a smuggling 
lorcha carrying the British flag, which ended in a declaration of 
war against China. When hostilities ceased in 1858 by sign- 
ing treaties of peace at Tientsin with envoys of the four nations 
there assembled, it was deemed to be a favorable time to intro- 
duce some definite stipulations respecting the toleration of 
Christianity in China. The rescripts of the Emperor Tan- 
kwang in 1844 had never carried any real weight among rulers 
or people, nor had the Romanists ever been able to re-possess 
their old churches and other real estate taken from them. The 
largest part had long been occupied or destroyed. 

Any opposition to such a proposal wa6 not likely to be very 
persistent on the part of the Chinese plenipotentiaries in face 
of the force at the call of those who had just captured the forts 
at Taku and held the city of Tientsin under their guns. The 
four nations, Great Britain, France, the United States, and 
Russia, were, as representatives of Christendom, in the provi- 
dence of God brought face to face with China, the representa- 
tive of paganism. They came to demand an arrangement of 
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commercial, diplomatic, civil, and ex-territorial rights, and the 
introduction of religious privileges did not enter into their plans. 
The war on the part of the two first-named powers had no refer- 
ence to religion, and their two colleagues would doubtless have 
omitted the articles on toleration if the Chinese had held out on 
those alone. At this singular and most unexpected correlation 
of moral and physical forces among the nations of the world, 
involving the greater part of its inhabitants, the freedom of 
the rising church of Christ in China was quietly secured by the 
four following articles of toleration inserted in the treaties signed 
in June, 1858. They are here given in the order of their dates : 

Russian. Art. VIII. — The Chinese government having recog- 
nized the fact that the Christian doctrine promotes the estab- 
lishment of order and peace among men, promises not to perse- 
cute its Christian subjects for the exercise of the duties of their 
religion ; they shall enjoy the protection of all those who pro- 
fess other creeds tolerated in the Empire. The Chinese gov- 
ernment, considering the Christian missionaries as worthy men 
who do not seek worldly advantages, will permit them to prop- 
agate Christianity among its subjects, and will not hinder 
them from moving about in the interior of the Empire. A 
certain number of missionaries setting out from the open ports, 
or cities, shall be provided with passports signed by Russian 
authorities. 

American . Art. XXIX. — The principles of the Christian 
religion, as professed by the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches, are recognized as teaching men to do good, and to do 
to others as they would have others do to them. Hereafter, 
those who quietly profess and teach these doctrines shall not be 
harassed or persecuted on account of their faith. Any person, 
whether citizen of the United States or Chinese convert, who 
according to these tenets peaceably teaches and practises the 
principles of Christianity, shall in no case be interfered with 
or molested. 

British . Art. YIII. — The Christian religion, as professed by 
Protestants or Roman Catholics, inculcates the practice of vir- 
tue, and teaches man to do as he would be done by. Persons 
teaching it or professing it, therefore, shall alike be entitled to 
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the protection of the Chinese authorities ; nor shall any such, 
peaceably pursuing their calling, and not offending against the 
laws, be persecuted or interfered with. 

French. Art. XIII. — La religion Chretienne, ayant pour 
objet essentiel, de porter les homines & la vertu, les membres 
de toutes communions Chrdtiennes jouiront d’une entire secu- 
rity pour leurs personnes, leurs propridtes, et le libre cxercice de 
leurs pratiques religieuses; et une protection efficace sera 
donnee aux missionnaires qui se rendront pacifiquetnent dans 
l’interieur dn pays, munis des paeseports reguliers dont il est parlc 
dans 1’ Article VIII. Aucune entrave ne sera apportee par les 
autorites de l’Empire Chinois au droit qui est reconnu 4 tout 
individu en Chine d’embrasser, s’il le veut, le Christianisme et 
d’en suivre les pratiques, sans etre passible d’aucune peine in- 
tiigee pour ce fait. Tout ce qui a dte precedemment dcrit, pro- 
claim), ou public en Chine par ordre du gouvemement contre 
le culte Chretien, est coinpletement abroge, et reste sans valeur 
dans toutes les provinces de l’Empire. 

An article similar to these in its general import has been 
inserted in nearly all the treaties subsequently signed with the 
Chinese. They contain as much freedom of faith and practice 
by converts as could be desired by any reasonable man ; but 
many missionaries were disappointed that their provisions were 
violated or disregarded by native officials. These sanguine per- 
sons often forgot that forbearance and time were both needed 
to bring the people and their rulers up to an appreciation of the 
new liberties and obligations contained in the treaties, and that 
their ignorance would be best and thoroughly removed by the 
living evidences of the purity and power of Christianity among 
its converts. These have already begun to show' their faith by 
their works. 

The only additional action of the Chinese government in this 
direction that needs to be noticed is Article VI., agreed upon 
with the French envoy and contained in the convention signed 
at Peking in October, 1860, in relation to the restoration of 
property once owned by the Romanists. The translation isar 
follows : 

Art. VI. — It shall be promulgated throughout the length 
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and breadth of the land, in the terms of the imperial edict 
of February 20, 1846, that it is permitted to all people in 
ail parts of China to propagate and practise the teachings of 
the Lord of Heaven, to meet together for preaching the doc- 
trines, to build churches and to worship ; further, all such as 
indiscriminately arrest [Christians] shall be duly punished, and 
such churches, schools, cemeteries, lands, and buildings as were 
owned on former occasions by persecuted Christians shall be 
paid for, and the money handed to the French representative 
at Peking for transmission to the Christians in the locality con- 
cerned. It is in addition permitted to French missionaries to 
rent and purchase land in all the provinces, and to erect build- 
ings thereon at pleasure? 

In carrying out the details of this article, so much injustice 
and violence were exhibited by native Romanists, supported by 
the missionaries in claiming lands alleged to have belonged to 
them as far back as the days of Ricci and in the Ming dynasty, 
and forcing their owners and occupants to yield them without 
any or sufficient compensation, that riots and hatreds arose in 
many parts of China. Temples, houses, and shops which had 
been in the legal possession of natives for one or two centuries 
were claimed under this stipulation, and they forcibly resisted 
the surrender. The discontent became so great that the French 
minister at last issued a notice, about 1872, that no more claims 
of this kind would be received from the missionaries, and 
further complaints ceased. The imbroglio was heightened by 
the murder of two or three missionaries in Kweichau and 
Sz’chuen during the previous years, and the escape of the guilty 
parties into other provinces. 

The feelings of all the Romish missionaries at the removal 
of the many disabilities under which they had long lived and 
bravely suffered were expressed by the Bishop of Shantung in 


1 This sentence in italics is not contained in the French text of the conven- 
tion; but as that language is made, in Art. Ill of the Treaty of Tientsin, 
Hie only authoritative text, the surreptitious insertion of this important stipu- 
lafttSB in the Chinese text makes it void. The procedure was unworthy of 
a great nation like France, whose army environed Peking when the conven- 
tion was signed. 
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an encyclical letter to his people, in which he exhorts them to 
“ maintain and diligently learn the holy religion. . . . Let 

them also pray that the holy religion may be greatly promoted, 
remembering that the kind consideration of the Emperor to- 
ward our holy religion springs entirely from the favor of the 
Lord of Heaven. After the reception of this order, let thanks 
be offered up to God for his mercies in the churches, for three 
Lord’s days in succession. While the faithful rejoice in this ex- 
traordinary favor, let Ave Marias be recited to display grateful 
feelings.” 

The subject of the thorough revision of the Chinese Bible 
had long occupied the thoughts of those best acquainted with 
the need of such a wcfk ; and when the English missionaries 
met at Hongkong in 1843, a general conference of all Protestant 
missionaries was called to fake measures for the preparation of 
so desirable a work. The version of Morrison and Milne was 
acknowledged by themselves to be imperfect, and the former 
had begun some corrections in it before his death. Messrs. 
Medhurst, Gutzlaff, Bridgman, and J. R. Morrison had united 
their labors in revising the New Testament, and published it in 
1836. 

The greatest harmony existed at this meeting, and the books 
of the New Testament were distributed among the missionaries 
at the several stations without regard to denomination. Some 
discussion arose as to the best word for bajrihm, for all agreed 
that it could not well be transliterated. The question was re- 
ferred to a committee, which, finding itself unable to agree upon 
a term, recommended that in the proposed version this word 
should be left for each party to adopt which it liked. The 
term si It , which had been in use to denote this rite since the 
days of Ricci, by Romanists of all opinions, had been taken by 
Morrison and Medhurst, and by those associated with them. 
Marshman preferred another word, tsan , which was so unusual 
that it would almost always require explanation ; and in fact 
could only be fully explained by the ceremony itself. Some of 
the American Baptist missionaries have taken Marshman’s term, 
and others have proposed a third one, yuh. Their joint action 
with their brethren in regard to a common version was after* 
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ward repudiated by the societies iu the United States, which 
directed them to prepare separate translations. 

The question of the proper word for God in Chinese was 
also referred to a committee at this meeting in llongkqng, 
which reported its inability to agree ; and this point, like the 
word for baptism, was therefore left to the decisions of the 
respective missions, after the version itself was finished. The 
delegates on the projected translation were chosen by the body 
of missionaries at each station, and met at Shanghai in June, 
1847. They consisted of Rev. Messrs. Medhurst, J. Stronacli, 
and Milne from the London Missionary Society, and Rev. 
Messrs. Bridgman, Boone, Shuck, Lowrie, and Culbertson from 
American societies; of the last five, Ohlbertson took Lowrie’s 
place after his death, and Bp. Boone was never able to take an 
active share in the work. The New Testament was finished 
•July 25, 1850, and was published soon after with different 
terms for God and Spirit. 

The Old Testament was translated by the three first named 
in 1S53 ; while another, more adapted to common readers, was 
completed in 1862 by Messrs. Bridgman and Culbertson. 
Gutzlaff also issued two or three revisions by himself, fn 1865 
a committee was formed in Peking for the purpose of making 
a version of the SS. in the Mandarin dialect, especially that 
prevalent in the northern provinces. It was done by Rev. 
Messrs. Blodget, Edkins, Burden, and Schereschewsky ; the 
New Testament was completed by them jointly in 1872, and 
the Old Testament in 1874 by the last named alone. It made 
the sixth complete translation of the Bible into Chinese during 
this century. Other translations have been made into the five 
southern patois of several books of the Bible — and at Ningpo 
and Amoy they are issued in the Romanized letters, and not 
in the Chinese character. These last, of course, are unintelligible 
to all natives not taught in mission schools. 

The influence and labors of female missionaries in China is, 
from the constitution of society in that country, likely to be the 
only, or principal means of reaching their sex for a long time 
to come, and it is desirable, therefore, that they should engage 
in the work by learning the language and making the acquaint- 
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ance of the families around them. No nation can be elevated, 
or Christian institutions placed upon a permanent basis, until 
females are taught their rightful place as the companions of 
men, and can teacli their children the duties they owe to their 
God, themselves, and their country. Female schools are the 
necessary complement of boys’, and a heathen wife soon carries 
a man back to idolatry if he is only intellectually convinced of 
the truths of Christianity. The comparatively high estimation 
the Chinese place upon female education is an encouragement 
to multiply girls’ schools. The formation of mission boards in 
western lands, conducted entirely by women, has made these 
schools and medical work among women in China both practical 
and necessary. No large mission is now regarded as complete 
without one or more women to carry on such parts of the work 
as belong to them ; and this is true of the Romish missions as 
well as Protestants. 

The advance in the work of evangelization since the opening 
of the Empire in 1842 by the Treaty of Nanking has been in 
the highest degree encouraging. It was soon ascertained that 
the hatred and contempt of foreigners which were supposed to 
dwell in the minds of all Chinese, needed only to be met with 
kindness and patient teachings to give place to respect and con- 
fidence. The sufferings from the war with England, and the 
evils resulting from the smuggling and use of opium among 
the people, had embittered the minds of dwellers along the 
coast ; but as most of this was local, the enlargement of mission 
work did much to remove the ignorance which nursed the dis- 
like. The free relief of disease and pain in the hospitals aided 
greatly to improve intercourse, so that at this day the natives 
in and around the open ports have become entirely changed in 
their feelings. 

This outline of Protestant mission work in China may be 
closed by a notice of the conference held at Shanghai in May, 
1877, at which one hundred and twenty-six men and women, 
connected with twenty different bodies, assembled to discuss 
their common work in its various departments. The report of 
their proceedings gives fuller statistics of the work then going 
on than is to be found elsewhere, and the twenty-seven papers 
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read and discussed in the three -days’ sessions contain the 
ripened views of competent thinkers upon the most serious 
questions connected with the welfare of China. The following 
table has been taken* from this report, and exhibits a remark- 
able development in education and preaching, considering that 
most of the stations have been opened since 1860. 

STATISTICS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS TO CHINA FOR THE 

YEAR 1877. 


Branches of Mission Work. 


American , British Continental . 
i Missions, j Missions. Missions. Tota,< 


Stations where missionaries reside 

41 

48 

Out-stations 

215 

290 

Organized churches 

150 

156 

(a) Wholly self-supporting 

1 11 

7 

(/;) Partially self-supporting 

115 

149 

Communicants, j ;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

8,117 

2,188 

4,504 

2,440 

Pupils in 81 bows’ boarding-schools 

847 

154 

44 177 bovs’ day-schools 

1,255 

1,470 

* * 89 girls’ board ing-schools 

464 

206 

44 82 girls’ day-schools 

957 

385 

44 21 theological schools 

94 

120 

44 1 15 Sunday-schools 

2,110 

495 

Pastors and preachers ordained 

42 

28 

Assistant preachers 

212 

273 

Colportors 

: 28 

46 

Bible women | 

1 02 

28 

Chnrch buildings for worship 

; ns 

118 

Chapels and preaching places 1 

183 

249 

Chit-patients, f * n 18 hcs P ita1 *- 187 « "{i 

1,390 

47,635 

3,905 

41,170 

Patients treated in 24 dispensaries, 1876. 

25,107 

10,174 

Medical students ( 

19 

13 

Contributions of native Christians, 1876.. 

$4,482 

$5,089 


8 

92 

27 

532 

12 

318 


18 


264 

687 

8,308 

584 

5,207 

146 

647 

265 

2,991 

124 

794 

15 

1,307 

22 

236 

• • • • 

2,605 

3 

73 

34 

519 

3 

77 

2 

92 

15 

246 

25 

457 


5,295 


88,805 


41,281 


33 


$9,571 


The total number of men who have joined the Protestant 
missions to the Chinese up to 1876, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, has been 484. Of these 41 were laymen, chiefly phy- 
sicians, and no women or natives are included. Twelve Ameri- 
can societies had sent out 212 ordained missionaries, and the 
same number of British societies had sent 196 ; all the agents 
of the 8 or 10 continental societies amounted to 35. The 
number in 1847 was 112 of all nations ; in 1858, this figure had 
increased to 214 ; and a table made out in 1877 by the Shang* 
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hai Conference gives 473 as the total number of persons then 
engaged in active missionary wbrk in China, including 16 not 
employed by any of the 25 societies enumerated. Of these 210 
belonged to 10 American, 242 to 13 British, and 26 to 2 Ger- 
man societies ; 172 of the whole number being wives of mis- 
sionaries, and 63 unmarried females. 

No one acquainted with the practical evangelical work in 
China needs to be told that these statistics give no idea of the 
character and attainments of the fourteen thousand converts 
which have joined native churches, or the extent and thor- 
oughness of the education given the five thousand seven hun- 
dred children counted in. Those who look for more than the 
merest beginnings of faith and culture in the minds of natives 
just brought out of the ignorance, sottishness, and impurity of 
heathenism into the brightness of Christianity, or those who 
harshly criticise these results of mission work, will do well to 
examine for themselves more fully the limitations and nature 
of all its branches. 

No mention is made in these items of the amount of print- 
ing done at mission presses, for those particulars are scattered 
over hundreds of reports issued during the last score or two 
years. The presses formerly conducted by Williams, Wylie, 
and Cole at Canton, Shanghai, and Hongkong during an aggre- 
gate of nearly forty years, have been superseded by more and 
larger establishments ; moreover, the facilities for transporting 
books render their issues more available at the remotest parts 
of the country. The manufacture of Chinese and Japanese 
types by the Presbyterian Mission press and foundry furnishes 
native workmen with the means of printing newspapers and 
books, which otherwise could never have been done (so as to 
become self-supporting) by means of blocks. At this establish- 
ment over thirty millions of pages are annually sent forth, 
and this amount is more than doubled by all the other mission 
presses. The effects of this literature upon the native mind, 
which these agencies are scattering wider every year, will be 
apparent in the near future. 

The worth and labors of many men comprised in this num- 
ber of missionaries have long been known to the Christian pub- 
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lie. Milne and Collie ardently longed and labored diligently 
for the coming and extension of the kingdom of Christ in 
China, though not allowed to live in its borders. Few men in 
the missionary corps have exceeded Edwin Stevens in sound 
judgment and steady pursuit of a well-formed purpose, which in 
his case was to aid in perfecting the version of the Bible. He 
was employed nearly three years as seamen’s chaplain at Wham- 
poa before entering the service among the Chinese, and his 
labors in that department were highly acceptable to those who 
frequented the port. 

The warm-hearted, humble piety and singleness of purpose 
of Samuel Dyer Mere also well known to every one engaged 
M'ith him. Ilis long and assiduous labors to complete a fount 
of Chinese metallic type, amid many obstacles and hindrances, 
M T ere prompted by the hope that, when once finished, books 
could be printed with more elegance, cheapness, and rapidity 
than in any other way. He lived to see it brought into partial 
use, and to satisfy himself concerning the feasibility of this 
plan. If the impulses of private friendship and the esteem 
generally entertained for David Abeel should prompt a notice 
of his character and labors, it would soon extend to many 
pages ; they have been M T ell worthy the fuller notice which is 
given in his memoir. Among other biographies may be men- 
tioned those of Walter M. Lowrie, William C. Burns, D. San- 
dernan, J. Henderson, Samuel Dyer, E. C. Bridgman, and W. 
Aitclieson, which will furnish information upon the details of 
their labors. Female missionaries have also done much, and 
will do more, in this work, which requires minds and labors in 
large variety. Mrs. Mary Morrison, Mrs. Sarah Boone, Mrs. 
Theodosia Dean, Mrs. Lucy Ball, Mrs. Henrietta Shuck, Mrs. 
Doty, and Mrs. Pohlman, all died in China before 1846 — the 
first of scores of honorable women who have since thus ended 
their lives. 

Before closing this brief sketch of Christian missions among 
the Chinese, it may be well to mention some of the peculiar 
facilities and difficulties which attend the work. The business 
of transforming heathen society and reconstructing it on Chris- 
tian principles is a great and protracted undertaking, and is to 
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be commenced in all communities by working on individuals. 
The opposition of the unregenerate heart can be overcome only 
by the transforming influences of the Spirit, but the intellect 
must be enlightened, and the moral sense instructed by a sys- 
tem of means, before the truths of the Bible can be intelligently 
received or rejected. This opposition is not peculiar to China, 
but it will probably assume a more polemic and argumentative 
cast there than in some other countries. The proud literati are 
not disposed to abase Confucius below the Saviour, but rather 
inclined to despise the reiteration of his name and atonement 
as a seesaw about “ one Jesus who was dead, whom we affirm 
to be alive.” Medkurst notices a tract written against him by 
a Chinese, in which it is argued that “ it was monstrous in bar- 
barians to attempt to improve the inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire when they were so miserably deficient themselves. 
Thus, introducing among the Chinese poisonous drug, for 
their own benefit to the injury of others, they were deficient in 
benevolence ; sending their fleets and armies to rob other na- 
tions of their possessions, they could make no pretentions to 
rectitude ; allowing men and women to mix in society and walk 
arm in arm through the streets, they showed that they had not 
the least sense of propriety ; and in rejecting the doctrines of 
the ancient kings they were far from displaying wisdom ; in- 
deed, truth was the only good quality to which they could lay 
the least claim. Deficient, therefore, in four out of the five 
cardinal virtues, how could they expect to renovate others? 
Then, while foreigners lavished money in circulating books for 
the renovation of the age, they made no scruple of trampling 
printed paper under foot, by which they showed their disrespect 
for the inventors of letters. Further, these would-be exhorters 
of the world were themselves deficient in filial piety, forgetting 
their parents as soon as dead, putting them off with deal coffins 
only an inch thick, and never so much as once sacrificing to 
their manes, or burning the smallest trifle of gilt paper for their 
support in the future world. Lastly, they allowed the rich and 
noble to enter office without passing through any literary ex- 
aminations, and did not throw open the road to advancement to 
the poorest and meanest in the land* From *11 these, it ap* 
Vol. II — 24 * 
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peared that foreigners were inferior to Chinese, and therefore 
most unfit to instruct them.” 

To these arguments, which commend themselves to a Chinese 
with a force that can hardly be understood by a foreigner, they 
often add the intemperate, immoral lives and reckless cupidity 
of professed Christians who visit their shores, and ask what 
gdod it will do them to change their long-tried precepts for 
the new-fangled teachings of the Bible ? The pride of learn- 
ing is a great obstacle to the reception of the humiliating truths 
of the Gospel everywhere, but perhaps especially in China, 
where letters are so highly honored and patronized. The lan- 
guage is another difficulty in the way of the diffusion of the 
Gospel, both on the part of the native and the missionary. The 
mode of education among the Chinese is admirably fitted for 
the ends they propose, viz., of forming the mind to implicit be- 
lief and reverence for the precepts of Confucius, and obedience 
to the government which makes those precepts the outlines of 
its actions, but it rather weakens the intellect for independent 
thought on other subjects. The language itself, as we have 
had opportunity to observe, is an unwieldy vehicle for imparting 
new truths, either by writing or speaking, chiefly because of 
the additional burden every new character or term imposes upon 
the memory. The immense number, who read and speak this 
language, reconciles one, however, to extra labor and patience 
to become familiar with its forms of speech, and ascertain the 
best modes of conveying truth. 

When the five ports were opened in 1845 to practical mis- 
sionary work among the two or three millions of people living 
in and around them, it was soon found that they were tolerably 
well-disposed to foreigners when they understood what was said 
to them. Fifteen years of constant labor changed the ignorance 
and suspicion with which they regarded the first missionaries, 
into respectful regard if not acceptance of their message. At 
the end of this period, the capture of Peking and the ratifica- 
tion of the treaties of Tientsin completed the opening of China 
to such labors as far as diplomatic agency could go. Congre- 
gations are now collected, and truth explained to them with a 
good degree of acceptance every Sabbath, and all that is wanted 
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to get more congregations is more preachers ; long before mis- 
sionary labors are accomplished in all the ports, the whole land 
will afford every choice of climate and position. Facilities for 
learning the language are constantly increasing. Dictionaries, 
vocabularies, phrase books, grammars, and chrestomathies in all 
the dialects will soon be prepared ; and the list now is not 
small. They have all, with few exceptions, been made and 
printed by Protestant missionaries. 

Churches have increased since the first one was fonned in 
Canton in 1835, and some of them are served by native evan- 
gelists, two of whom, Liang A-fah and Tsin SKen, of the Lon- 
don Mission, deserve mention as among the first of their coun- 
trymen who became educated, earnest preachers of the gospel. 
The future is full of promise, and the efforts of the church with 
regard to China will not cease until every son and daughter of 
the race of Han has been taught the truths of the Bible, and 
has had them fairly propounded for reception or rejection. 
They will progress until all the cities, towns, villages, and ham- 
lets of that vast Empire have the teacher and professor of reli- 
gion living in them ; until their children are educated, their 
civil liberties understood, and political rights guaranteed ; their 
poor cared for, their literature purified, their condition bettered 
in this world by the full revelation of another made known to 
them. The work of missions will go on until the government 
is modified, and religious and civil liberty granted to all, and 
China takes her rank among the Christian nations of the earth, 
reciprocating all the courtesies due from people professing the 
same faith. 



CHAPTER XX. 

COMMERCE OF THE CHINESE. 

It is probable that the applications made in remote times to 
the rulers of China for liberty to trade with their subjects, par- 
took in their opinion very much of the nature of an acknowl- 
edgment of their power; the presents accompanying the re- 
quest were termed hung, and regarded as tribute, while the 
traders themselves also looked upon the intercourse in some- 
what the same light. The chapter of the Book of Record s, 
called the “Tribute of Yu,” is one of the most ancient docu- 
ments in existence relating to the products of a country, and 
indicates a trade in them of no small extent. Silk, lacquer, 
furs, grass-cloth, salt, gems, gold, silver, and other metals, ivory 
and manufactured goods are enumerated ; they are mostly 
identified with articles still produced, as Legge lias shown in 
his translation. The records of the origin and early course of 
this trade are lost to a great extent, but the Chinese annals fur- 
nish proof of similar traffic for two thousand years after the 
days of Yu. It had the effect of extending the influence of 
Chinese institutions among less civilized neighbors, and of mak- 
ing foreign commerce a means of benefit to all parties. The 
restrictions and charges upon all trade were of small amount at 
this early period ; as it extended, the cupidity of local officers 
led them to burden it with numerous illegal fees, which grad- 
ually reduced its value, and finally, in some instances, drove it 
away altogether. 

The materials in Chinese literature for investigating this sub- 
ject after the period of the Ilan dynasty are abundant, and they 
will reward the careful analysis of foreign scholars. Marco 
Polo, the two Arab travellers in a.p. 850 and 878, and Ibn Ba- 
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tuta, in 1330, have each contributed their narratives, hinting 
therein more than they could carefully investigate of the wide 
range and value of the Chinese foreign commerce. During the 
Ming dynasty this trade fell off, owing to the impoverishment 
of the land by the Mongols ; but when (about 1600) the stimu- 
lus of European ships along the coast began to develop and re- 
ward native manufactures, foreign nations and merchants ap- 
preciated the fact that it was more profitable to trade with 
China than attack her. 

The principal items of export and import have not materially 
changed during the last century ; the splendid fabrics of Chi- 
nese looms, their tea, lacquered ware, and products of their 
kilns, being still bartered for the cottons, metals, furs, and 
woollens of the west. Such articles as possess peculiar interest, 
and have not been already described, together with a few no- 
tices respecting the present extent and mode of conducting the 
trade, will suffice to explain its general features.' The history 
of the culture and trade in tea by Samuel Ball of Canton in 
1835, may yet be considered as an authority upon the subject. 
The growth in the use of tea is instructive, too, rising from an 
importation of about eighty pounds into England in 1670, till 
it had so well vindicated its virtues and enlarged its use among 
that people, that in 1880 one hundred and eighty million pounds 
were required to supply them ; and more than that was ex- 
ported elsewhere from China. 

The first item which attracts attention in the table of trade 
with China is opium, whose growth and momentous conse- 
quences require a detailed account. The use of opium as a 
medicine has not long been known to Chinese doctors, though, 
from the way the poppy is mentioned in the Herbal, there is 
reason to suppose it to be indigenous. The drug is called apien, 
in imitation of the word opium, while the plant is called afu- 
yvng, a transliteration of the Arabic name Afyun , from which 
country it was brought about the ninth century. It has many 

1 Ample materials are now provided in the full reports of the Custom’s ser- 
vice and the Exhibition Catalogues of Vienna, Paris, Philadelphia, eto. ; the 
reports of Rondot, Ilcdde, and other members of the French Legation in 1844 
arc still valuable. 
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names, as great smoke , black commodity , black earth, foreign 
medicine / the last is the term used in the tariff. The compiler 
of the Herbal, who wrote two centuries ago, speaks of the plant 
and its inspissated juice, saying that both were formerly but 
little known ; he then concisely describes the mode of collect- 
ing it, which leads to the inference that it was then used in 
medicine. None was imported coastwise for scores of years 
after that date, but the poppy is now grown in every province 
and in Manchuria, and no real restraint is anywhere put on its 
cultivation. The juice is collected and prepared by the people 
for their own consumption in much the same manner as in 
India ; as long ago as 1830 we find one official observing in re- 
spect to the cultivation, which was extending, that it was “ not 
only bringing injury on the good, but greatly retarding the 
work of the husbandmen.” 

The mode of raising the poppy in the Patna district in India 
is thu6 described : The ryot or cultivator having selected a 
piece of ground, always preferring (cadetis paribus) that which 
is nearest his house, fences it in. He then, by repeated plough- 
ings and manuring, makes it rich and fine, and removes all 
the weeds and grass. Next, he divides the field into two or 
more beds by small dikes of mould, running lengthwise and 
crosswise according to the slope and nature of the ground, and 
again into smaller squares by other dikes leading from the 
principal ones. A tank is dug about ten feet deep at one end 
of the field, from which by a leathern bucket, water is raised 
into one of the principal dikes and carried to every part as 
required ; this irrigation is necessary because the cultivation is 
carried on in the dry weather. The seed is sown in Novem- 
ber, and the juice collected in February and March, during a 
period, usually, of about six weeks; weeding and watering 
commence as soon as the plants spring up, and are continued 
till the poppies come to maturity. Cuts are then made in the 
capsule with a nusktur or notched iron instrument made of three 
or four sharp lancet-like plates ; this is done at sunrise, and the 
exudation is scraped off next morning by a scoop or svtbuha , 
and deposited in the dish hanging at the ryot’s side. He takes 
it home and after draining it dry in a large shallow dish, turns 
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it over and over in the air for a month till the mass is equally 
dried, and it is fit to carry to the godown. Here it is thrown 
into a great tank, and kneaded to a uniform consistence ; when 
ready it is rolled into balls according to the size of a brass bowl ; 
these balls are covered with a coating of poppy petals, and 
stored in a drying-house till ready for packing. The quality of 
the article depends very much upon the care taken in the dry- 
ing and covering with liwa or opium paste when the ball is 
prepared. 

The cultivator must deliver a certain quantity at the stipu- 
lated price to the collector, the amount being fixed by a survey 
of the field when in bloom ; he receives about one dollar and 
sixty-five cents for a seer (one pound thirteen ounces) of the 
poppy juice, which must be of a certain consistence. The ryot 
has, in most cases, already received the advance money, and if 
he sell this crude opium to any other than the collector, or if 
he fail to deliver the estimated quantity, and there is reason for 
supposing he has embezzled it, he is liable to punishment. In 
all parts of India, the cultivation of the poppy, the preparation 
of the drug, and the traffic in it until it is sold at auction for 
exportation, are under a strict monopoly. Should an indi- 
vidual undertake the cultivation without having entered into 
engagements with the government to deliver the produce at the 
fixed rate, his property would be immediately attached, and he 
compelled either to destroy the poppies, or give security for 
the faithful delivery of the product. The cultivation of the 
plant is compulsory, for if the ryot refuse the advance for the 
year’s crop, the simple plan of throwing the rupees into his 
house is adopted; should he attempt to abscond, the agents 
seize him, tie the advance up in his clothes, and push him into 
his house. There being then no remedy, lie applies himself as 
he may to the fulfilment of his contract. The chief opium 
district is on tjie Ganges valley, occupying the best land in 
Benares and Behar, to the extent of about a thousand square 
miles. The northern and central parts of India are now 
covered with poppies, while other plants U6ed for food or cloth- 
ing have nearly been driven out. In Turkey, Persia, India, 
and China many myriads of acres and millions of people are 
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employed in the cultivation of poppies. 1 The growth has ex- 
tended so much in Persia that opium has lately come from 
thence to China. 

The preparation of the opium is superintended by official 
examiners, and is a business of some difficulty, from the many 
substances put into the juice to adulterate or increase its weight. 
Wetting it so that the mass shall be more fluid than it naturally 
is, mixing sand, soft clayey mud, sugar, coarse molasses, cow- 
dung, pounded poppy-seeds, and the juice of stramony, quinces, 
and other plants, are all resorted to, though with the almost 
certain result of detection and loss. When the juice has been 
dried properly, to about seventy per cent, spissitnde, it appears 
coppery brown in the mass, and when spread thin on a white 
plate, shows considerable translucency, with a gallstone yellow 
color and a slightly granular texture. When cut with a knife 
it exhibits sharp edges without drawing out into threads ; and 
is tremulous like strawberry -jam, to which it has been aptly 
compared. It has considerable adhesiveness, a handful of it 
not dropping from the inverted hand for some seconds. 

All the opium grown is brought to Calcutta and stored in 
government warehouses, until it is exposed for sale at auction, 
at an upset price, graduated according to the market price in 
China. It is supposed not to cost much more than seven hun- 
dred rupees a chest, and is sold at as high an advance as it will 
bear. Great care is taken to suit the taste of the Chinese ; on 
one occasion, the East India Company refunded part of the 
price on a lot which had been differently prepared, to try 
whether that people would prefer it. There are several sorts 
of opium : Turkey and Persian, which sell cheapest, and 
reach China from Aden ; Patna and Benares which are sold 
at Calcutta ; and Malwa, which is cultivated out of British 
jurisdiction. In order to equalize its competition, an export 
duty was until 1842 put on each chest of one hundred and 
twenty-five rupees, which has been increased to six hundred 
rupees. The drug is rolled in balls, and then packed in strong 
boxes, weighing from one hundred and sixteen pounds for 


1 Chinese Repository, Vol V., p. *472. 
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Patna, to one hundred and thirty-four pounds or one hundred 
and forty pounds for Malwa. Malwa opium is grown and pre- 
pared by natives, and is often extensively adulterated ; between 
four hundred and five hundred cakes are in a chest, and the 
cultivator there receives double the wages of the ryot in 
Bengal. 

Opium chests are made of mango wood in Patna and Benares 
and consist of two parts, in each of which there are twenty 
partitions ; the balls are carefully rolled in dry poppy leaves. 
The chest is covered with hides or gunny bags, and the seams 
closed so as to render it as impervious to the air as possible. 
After the drug is sold at auction, there is no further tax on it. 
The revenue from this monopoly has become so great and im- 
portant, that its continuance is described by a leading editor in 
India as a matter of life and death to the Government. In 
1840, the income was somewhat over two millions sterling ; it has 
since steadily increased, till in 1872 it amounted to £7,657,000 ; 
the average annual sum between the years 1869 to 1876 was 
£6,524,000, and it has been over live millions ever since the 
peace of Tientsin. The purity and flavor of the drug has been 
carefully maintained by competent scientists, and by this date 
the prejudice in its favor has become so strong among the Chi- 
nese, as to induce them to pay an enormous premium for the 
Indian article over any native product. 

The use of opium among the Chinese two centuries ago must 
have been very little, or the writings of Romish missionaries, 
from 1580 down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
would certainly have contained some account of it. It was not 
till the year 1767 that the importation reached a thousand chests, 
and continued at that rate for some years, most of the trade 
being in the hands of the Portuguese. The East India Company 
made a small adventure in 1773 ; and seven years after, a depot 
of two small vessels was established by the English in Lark’s 
Bay, south of Macao ; the price was then about $550 a chest, 
fn 1781 the company freighted a vessel to Canton, but were 
obliged to sell the lot of 1,600 chests at $200 a chest, to Sinqua, 
one of the hong-merchants, who, not being able to dispose of it 
to advantage, reshipped it to the Archipelago. The price in 
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1791 was about $370 a chest, and was imported under the head 
of medicine at a duty of about seven dollars a hundredweight, 
including charges. The authorities at Canton began to complain 
of the two ships in. Lark’s Bay in 1793, and their owners being 
much annoyed by the pirates and revenue boats, and inconveni- 
enced by the distance from Canton, loaded the opium on board 
a single vessel, and brought her to Whampoa, where she lay un- 
molested for more than a year. She was then loaded and sent 
out of the river, and the drug introduced in another ship ; this 
practice continued until 1820, when the governor-general and col- 
lector of customs issued an edict, forbidding any vessel to enter 
the port in which opium was stored, and making the pilots and 
liong-merchants responsible for its being on board. The Portu- 
guese were also forbidden to introduce it into Macao, and every 
officer in the Chinese custom-house there was likewise made re- 
sponsible for preventing it, under the heaviest penalties. u Be 
careful,” says his excellency in conclusion, “ and do not view 
this document as mere matter of form, and so tread within the 
net of the law, for yon will find your escape as impracticable as 
it is for a man to bite his own navel.” 

The importation had been prohibited by the Emperor Ris- 
king in 1800, under heavy penalties, on account of its use 
wasting the time and destroying the property of the people of 
the Inner Land, and exchanging their silver and commodities 
for the “vile dirt” of foreign countries. The supercargoes 
of the Company therefore recommended the Ditectors to pro- 
hibit its shipment to China from England and India, but this 
could not be done ; and they contented themselves by forbid- 
ding their own ships bringing it to China. The hong-mer- 
chants were required to give bonds, in 1809, that no ship which 
discharged her cargo at Whampoa had opium on board ; but 
they contrived to evade the restriction. The traffic was carried 
on at Whampoa and Macao by the connivance of local officers, 
some of whom watched the delivery of every chest and received 
a fee ; while their superiors, remote from the scene of smuggling, 
pocketed an annual bribe for overlooking the violation of the 
imperial orders. 

The system of bribery and condoning malpractices, so common 
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in China, is well illustrated by a case which occurred in con- 
nection with this business. In September, 1821, a Chinese in- 
habitant of Macao, who had been the medium of receiving from 
the Portuguese, and paying to the Chinese officers the several 
bribes annually given for the introduction of opium, was arrested 
by government for hiring banditti to assault one of his personal 
opponents. Having got the man in their power, quicksilver was 
poured into his ears, to injure his head without killing him; 
they also forced him to drink a horrible potion of scalding tea 
mixed with the short hairs shaved from his head. The vile 
wretch who originated this cruel idea and paid the perpetrators 
of it, was a pettifogging notary, who brought gain to the officials 
by intimidating the people, until he was the pest and terror of 
the neighborhood. An official enemy at last laid his character 
and doings before the governor, who had him seized and thrown 
into prison, when he turned his wrath on his former employers, 
and confessed that he held the place of bribe-collector, and that 
all the authorities received so much per chest, even up to the 
admiral of the station. The governor, though doubtless aware 
of these practices, was now obliged to notice them ; but instead 
of punishing those who were directly guilty, he accused the 
senior liong-merchant, a rich man, nicknamed the “timid young 
lady,” and charged him with neglecting his suretyship in not 
pointing out every foreign ship which contained opium. It 
was in vain for him to plead that he had never dealt in opium, 
nor had any connection with those who did deal in it ; nor could 
he search the ships to ascertain what M'as in them, or control 
the authorities who encouraged and protected the smuggling of 
opium : notwithstanding all his pleas, the governor was deter- 
mined to hold him responsible. lie was accordingly disgraced, 
and a paper, combining admonition, with exhortation and en- 
treaty, was addressed by his excellency to the foreigners, Portu- 
guese, English, and Americans. The gods, he said, would con- 
duct the fair dealers in safety over the ocean, but over the 
contraband smugglers of a pernicious poison, the terrors of the 
royal law on earth, and the wrath of the infernal gods in hades 
were suspended. The Americans brought opium, he observed, 
“ because they had no king to rule them.” The opium ships 
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thus being driven from Whampoa, and the Portuguese unwill- 
ing or afraid to admit it into Macao unless at a high duty, the 
merchants established a floating dripot of receiving-ships at 
Lintin, an island between Macao and the Bogue. In summer, 
the ships moved to Kumsing moon, Xapshui moon, Hongkong, 
and other anchorages off the river, to be more secure against 
the tyfoons ; remaining near Lintin during the north-east mon- 
soon, until 1839. 1 

The mode of introducing opium into the country, when the 
prohibitions against its use were upheld by the moral approval 
of the best portion of the native society, has hardly any inter- 
est now, except as a matter of history. It is a sad exhibition of 
power, habit, skill, and money all combining to weaken and 
overpower the feeble, desultory resistance of a pagan and ignorant 
people against the progress of what they knew was destroying 
them. The finality of such a struggle could hardly be doubted, 
and when the tariff of 1858 allowed opium to enter by the pay- 
ment of a duty, the already enfeebled moral resistance seemed 
to die out with the extinction of the smuggling trade in opium, 
now raised to a licensed commerce. The rise and course of the 
trade up to that year can be learned from the volumes of the 
Chinese Hqmritory and newspapers issued in China. 

The utensils used in preparing the opium for smoking, con- 
sist chiefly of three hemispherical brass pans, two bamboo fil- 
ters, two portable furnaces, earthen pots, ladles, straining-cloths, 
and sprinklers. The ball being cut in two, tlie interior is taken 
out, and the opium adhering to or contained in the leafy cover- 
ing is previously simmered three several times, each time using 
a pint of spring water, and straining it into an earthen pot ; 
some cold water is poured over the dregs after the third boil- 
ing, and from half a cake (weighing at first about twenty-eight 
pounds, and with which this process is supposed to be conducted), 
there will be about five pints of liquid. The interior of the 
cake is then boiled with this liquid for about an hour, until the 
whole is reduced to a paste, which is spread out with a spatula 
in two pans, and exposed to the fire for two or three minutes at 


1 Chinese Repository , Vol. V., pp. 540-553. 
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a time, till the water is driven off ; during this operation it is 
often broken up and re-spread, and at the last drying cut across 
with a knife. It is all then spread out in one cake, and covered 
with six pints of water, being allowed to remain several hours 
or over night for digestion. When sufficiently soaked, a rag 
filter is placed on the edge of the pan, and the whole of the 
valuable part drips slowly through the rag into a basket lined 
with coarse bamboo paper, from which it falls into the other 
brass pan, about as much liquid going through as there was 
water poured over the cake. The dregs are again soaked and 
immediately filtered till found to be nearly tasteless ; this weaker 
part usually makes about six pints of liquid. 

The first six pints are then briskly boiled, being sprinkled 
with cold water to allay the heat so as not to boil over, and re- 
moving the scum by a feather into a separate vessel. After 
boiling twenty minutes, five pints of the weak liquid are poured 
in and boiled with it, until the whole is evaporated to about 
three pints, when it is strained through paper into another pan, 
and the remaining pint thrown into the pan just emptied, to 
wash away any portion that may remain in it, and also boiled 
a little while, when it is also strained into the three pints. The 
whole is then placed over a slow fire in the small furnace, and 
boiled down to a proper consistency for smoking ; while it is 
evaporating a ring forms around the edge, and the pan is taken 
off the fire at intervals to prolong the process, the mass being 
the while rapidly stirred with sticks, and fanned until it be- 
comes like thick treacle, when it is taken out and put into small 
pots for smoking. The boxes in which it is retailed are made 
of buffalo’s horn, of such a size as easily to be carried about the 
person. The dregs containing the vegetable residuum, together 
with the scum and washings of the pans, are lastly strained and 
boiled with water, producing atfbut six pints of thin, brownish 
liquid, which is evaporated to a proper consistence for selling to 
the poor. The process of seething the crude opium is exceed- 
ingly unpleasant to those unaccustomed to it, from the over- 
powering narcotic fumes which arise, and this odor marks every 
shop where it is prepared and every person who smokes it. 
The loss in weight by this mode of preparation is about one- 
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half. The Malays prepare it in much the same manner. The 
custom in Penang is to reduce the dry cake made on the first 
evaporation to a powder, and when it is digested and again 
strained and evaporated, reducing it to a consistence resembling 
shoemaker’s wax. 

The opium pipe consists of a tube of heavy wood furnished 
at the head with a cup which serves to collect the residuum or 
ashes left after combustion ; this cup is usually a small cavity in 
the end of the pipe, and serves to elevate the bowl to a level 
with the lamp. The bowl of the pipe is made of earthenware, 
of an ellipsoid shape, and sets down upon the hole, itself having 
a small rimmed orifice on the flat side. The opium-smoker 
always lies down, and the impossible picture given by Davis of 
a “Mandarin smoking an opium-pipe,” dressed in liis official 
robes and sitting up at a table, becomes still more singular if the 
author ever saw a smoker at his pipe. Lying along the couch, 
lie holds the pipe, aptly called yen tsiang , c smoking-pistol, 1 

so near the lamp that the bowl can be brought close up to the 
flame. A pellet of the size of a pea being taken on the end of 
a spoon-lieaded needle, is put upon the hole of the bowl and set 
on fire at the lamp, and inhaled at one whiff so that none of the 
smoke shall be lost. Old smokers will retain the breath a long 
time, filling the lungs and exhaling the fumes through the nose. 
The taste of the half-fluid extract is sweetish and oily, somewhat 
like rich cream, but the smell of the burning drug is rather 
sickening. When the pipe has burned out, the smoker lies list- 
less for a moment while the fumes are dissipating, and then 
repeats the process until he lias spent all his purchase, or taken 
his prescribed dose. When the smoking commences, the man 
becomes loquacious, and breaks out into boisterous, silly merri- 
ment, which gradually changes to a vacant paleness and shrink- 
ing of the features, as the quantity increases and the nar- 
cotic acts. A deep sleep supervenes from half an hour to 
three or four hours’ duration, during which the pulse becomes 
slower, softer, and smaller than before the debauch. No re- 
freshment is felt from this steep, when the person has become 
a victim to the habir, but a. universal sinking of the powers 
of the body and mind is experienced, and complete reckless* 
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ness of all consequences, if only the craving for more can be 
appe&ed. 

A novice is content with one or two whiffs, which produce 
vertigo, nausea, and headache, though practice enables him to 
gradually increase the quantity ; “ temperate smokers,” warned 
by the sad example of the numerous victims around them, 
endeavor to keep within bounds, and walk as near the pre- 
cipice as they can without falling over into hopeless ruin. In 
order to do this, they limit themselves to a certain quantity 
daily, and take it at, or soon after meals, so that the Btomach 
may not be so much weakened. A “temperate smoker” 
(though this term is like that of a temperate robber, who only 
takes shillings from his employer’s till, or a temperate blood- 
letter, who only takes a spoonful daily from his veins) can 
seldom exceed a mace weight, or about as much of prepared 
opium as will balance a pistareen or a franc piece ; this quan- 
tity will fill twelve pipes. Two mace weight taken daily is 
considered an immoderate dose, which few can bear for any 
length of time ; and those who are afraid of the effects of the 
drug upon themselves endeavor not to exceed a mace. Some 
persons, who have strong constitutions and stronger resolution, 
continue the use of the drug within these limits for many 
years without disastrous effects upon their health and spirits 
though most of even these moderate smokers are so much the 
slaves to the habit that they feel too wretched, nerveless, and 
imbecile to go on with their business without the stimulus. 

The testimony regarding the evil effects of the use of this 
pernicious drug, which deserves better to be called an “ article 
of destruction ” than an “ article of luxury,” are so unanimous 
that few can be found to stand up strongly in its favor. Dr. 
Smith, a physician in charge of the hospital at Penang, says: 
“ The baneful effects of this habit on the human constitution 
are particularly displayed by stupor, forgetfulness, general de- 
terioration of all the mental faculties, emaciation, debility, sal- 
low complexion, lividness of lips and eyelids, languor and lack- 
lustre of eye, and appetite either destroyed or depraved, 
sweetmeats or sugar being the articles that are most relished.” 
These symptoms appear when the habit has weakened tho 
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physical powers, but the unhappy man soon begins to feel the 
power of the drug in a general languor and sinking, whiclf dis- 
ables him, mentally more than bodily, from carrying on his 
ordinary pursuits. A dose of opium does not produce the in- 
toxication of ardent spirits, and so far as the peace of the com- 
munity and his family are concerned, the smoker is less 
troublesome than the drunkard ; the former never throws the 
chairs and tables about the room, or drives his wife out of 
doors in his furious rage ; he never goes reeling through the 
streets or takes lodgings in the gutter ; but contrariwise, he is 
quiet or pleasant, and fretful only when the effects of the pipe 
are gone. It is in the insupportable languor throughout the 
whole frame, the gnawing at the stomach, pulling at the shoul- 
ders, and failing of the spirits that the tremendous power of 
this vice lies, compelling the “ victimized ” slave “to seek it yet 
again.” There has not yet been opportunity to make those 
minute investigations respecting the extent, opium is used 
among the Chinese, what classes of people use it, their daily 
dose, the proportion of reprobate smokers, and many other 
points which have been narrowly examined into in regard 
to the use of alcohol ; so that it is impossible to decide' the 
question as to which of the two is the more dreadful habit. 
These statistics have, heretofore, been impossible to obtain in 
China, and it will be very difficult to obtain them, even when 
a person who may have the leisure and abilities shall undertake 
the task. 

Various means have been tried by benevolent natives to dis- 
suade their countrymen from using it, such a6 distributing 
tracts showing its ruinous effects, compounding medicines for 
the smoker to take to aid him in breaking off the habit, and 
denouncing the smoking-shops to government. A painter at 
Canton made a series of admonitory pictures, showing the sev- 
eral steps in the downward course of the opium-smoker, until 
beggary and death ended the scene ; one of them, showing the 
young debauchee at his revels, is here introduced. 

A Chinese scholar thus sums up the bad effects of opium, 
which, 'ie says, is taken at first to raise the animal spirits and 
prevent lassitude : “ It exhausts the animal spirits, impedes • 
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the regular performance of business, wastes the flesh and blood, 
dissipates every kind of property, renders the person ill- 
favored, promotes obscenity, discloses secrets, violates the laws, 
attacks the vitals, and destroys life.” Under each of these 
heads he lucidly shows the inode of the process, or gives exam- 
ples to uphold his assertions: (( In comparison with arsenic, I 
pronounce it tenfold the greater poison ; one swallows arsenic* 
because he has lost his reputation, and is so involved that he 
cannot extricate himself. Thus driven to desperation, he takes 
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the dose and is destroyed at once ; but those who smoke the 
drug are injured in many ways. It may be compared to rais- 
ing the wick of a lamp, which, while it increases the blaze, 
hastens the exhaustion of the oil and the extinction of the light. 
Hence, the youth who smoke will shorten their own days and 
cut off all hopes of posterity, leaving their parents and wives 
without any one on whom to depend. From the robust who 
smoke the flesh is gradually consumed and wom away, and the 
skin hangs like a bag. Their faces become cadaverous and 
black, and their bones naked as billets of wood. The habitual 
Vol. II.— 35 
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smokers doze for days over their pipes, without appetite; when 
the desire for opium comes on, they cannot resist its impulse. 
Mucus flows from their nostrils and tears from their eyes ; their 
very bodies are rotten and putrid. From careless observers the 
sight of such objects is enough to excite loud peals of laughter. 
The poor smoker, who has pawned every article in his posses- 
sion, still remains idle ; and when the periodical thirst comes 
on, will even pawn his wives and sell his daughters. In the 
province of Nganliwui I once saw a man named Chin, who, be- 
ing childless, purchased a concubine and got her with child ; 
afterward, when his money was expended and other means all 
failed him, being unable to resist the desire for the pipe, ho 
sold her in her pregnancy for several tens of dollars. This 
money being expended, he went and hung himself. Alas, how 
painful was his end ! ” 1 

The thirst and burning sensation in the throat which the 
wretched sufferer feels, only to be removed by a repetition of 
the dose, proves one of the strongest links in the chain which 
drags him to his ruin. At this stage of the habit his case is al- 
most hopeless ; if the pipe be delayed too long, vertigo, complete 
prostration, and disci large of water from the eyes ensue ; if en- 
tirely withheld, coldness and aching pains are felt over the body, 
an obstinate diarrhoea supervenes, and death closes the scene. 
The disastrous effects of the drug are somewhat delayed or modi- 
fied by the quantity of nourishing food the person can procure, 
and consequently it is among the poor who can least afford tho 
pipe, and still less the injury done to their energies, that the de- 
struction of life is the greatest. The evils suffered and crimes 
committed by the desperate victims of the opium pipe are dread- 
ful and multiplied. Theft, arson, murder, and suicide are per- 
petrated in order to obtain it or escape its effects. Some try to 
break off the fatal habit by taking a tincture of the opium dirt 
in spirits, gradually diminishing its strength until it is left off 
entirely ; others mix opium with tobacco and smoke the com- 
pound in a less and less proportion, until tobacco alone remains. 
The general belief is that the vice can be overcome without 
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fatal resnlts, if the person firmly resolve to forsake it and keep 
away ’from sight and smell of the pipe, laboring as mnch as his 
strength will allow in the open air until he recovers his spirits and 
no longer feels a longing for it. Few, very few, however, eman- 
cipate themselves from the tyrannous habit which enslaves them ; 
they are able to resist its insidions effects until the habit has be- 
come strong, and the resolution to break it off is generally de- 
layed until their chains are forged and deliverance felt to be 
hopeless. 

Swallowing opium is commonly resorted to as a means of 
suicide ; the papers published in China constantly report eases 
where physicians have tried to save the patient by injections of 
atrophine before life is gone, and the number of these appli- 
cations painfully show how lightly the Chinese esteem life. A 
comparison is 'sometimes drawn between the opium-smoker and 
drunkard, and the former averred to be less injured by the habit ; 
but the balance is struck between two terrible evils, both of 
which end in the loss of health, property, mind, influence, and 
life. Opium imparts no benefit to the smoker, impairs his 
bodily vigor, beclouds his mind, and unfits him for his station in 
society ; he is miserable without it, and at last dies by what he 
lives upon. 

The import having been legalized in 1858, under the pressure 
of war, it was useless for the imperial government longer to 
prevent the cultivation of the poppy, and the growth has rapidly 
extended throughout the provinces. Since all the opium brought 
to China reaches it through Hongkong, and the consumption upon 
that island must be comparatively insignificant, the table on the 
following page, taken from the Chinese Customs Reports, will 
convey a very fair idea of the amount and value of the import 
during the past six years. 

Although it is difficult to make a general statement regarding 
an import of such varying quantity and value, the average total 
may be safely enough put at between twelve and thirteen mil- 
lion pounds, the approximate value of which is something over 
sixty million .dollars, per annum. The prices range from $540 
to $580 per pecnl for Benares, $740 for Malwa, $560 for Patna, 
$540 for Persian, and nearly $1,500 for the prepared drug. The 
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imports of Persian and Turkish, though steadily increasing, 
amount as yet to hardly one-fiftietli of the total. But the 
merest guesses can be made at the production of ' native opium. 

TOTAL IMPORT OP OPIUM AT HONGKONG. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Peculs . 

Hk. Tl*. 1 2 

1876 

96,985 

36,491,288 

1877 

94,200 

32,303,963 

1878 

94,899 

37,470,465 

1879 

107,970 

41,479,892 

1880 

96,839 

42,823,721 

1881 

89,688 

38,115,154 


' The British consul at Canton reported in 1877 “on good au- 
thority ” that the out-turn came to 32,000 peculs, while in the 
Customs Special Report on Opium of 1881 the estimates of the 
several commissioners vary from 12,000 (Mr. McKean, of Can- 
ton) to 265,000 peculs (Mr. Drew, of Kingpo). In this report 
only seven out of the nineteen trade ports present any figures 
upon this head.’ 

This resume of facts connected with the growth and condition 
of this trade are enough, probably, for the present purpose. 
“Opium is the only article of all her imports that China cannot 

1 The Haikwan tael is equivalent to $1.30^ in American gold. Th ejjecul 
weighs 133$ pounds avoirdupois. 

2 Compare Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for 1881, and Opium (Special, 
Series II., No. 4), published by the Im. Mar. Customs at Shanghai. Portfolio 
Chinensis , by J. Lewis Shuck, Macao, 1840. Rev. A. S. Thelwall, The Iniquities 
of the Opium Trade with China, London, 1839. I? Opium en Chine , 6tude sta- 
tistique et morale , par le Dr. E. Martin, Paris, 1871. Alonzo Calkins, Opium 
and the Opium Appetite , Philadelphia, 1871 . F. S. Turner, British Opium 
1 Wicy and its Results to India and China , London, 1876. Dr. D. J. Macgowan 
n Transactions of the N. C- Br . R. A. 8., Part IV., Art. II. Fernand Papillon, 
Remte des Dew Monties, l er Mai, 1873. Dr. H. H. Kane, Opium Smokiny, 
New York, 1883. The Friend of China , published at London bi-monthly ; 
and publications of the Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade. 
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do without now,” said a British minister once in a sorrowing 
mood, as he acknowledged its evils ; but there are many other 
commodities, and a survey of the native and foreign commerce 
will exhibit the extent and variety of the resources of the Em- 
pire. The Chinese trade with foreign ports in native vessels is 
at present nearly extinct, in consequence of the increase of for- 
eign shipping and advantages of insurance enabling the native 
trader to send and receive commodities with less risk and more 
speed than by junks. The facilities and security of commerce 
in a country are among the best indices of its government being 
administered, on the whole, in a tolerably just manner, and on 
those piinciples which give the mechanic, farmer, and merchant 
a good prospect of reaping the fruits of their industry. This 
security is afforded in China to a considerable degree — far more 
than in Western Asia — and is one of the most satisfactory proofs, 
amid all the extortions and depravity seen in their courts and 
in society at large, that the people, generally speaking, enjoy the 
rewards of industry. Tranquillity may often be owing to the 
strong arm of power, but trade, manufactures, voyages, and 
large commercial enterprises must remunerate those who under- 
take them, or they cease. The Chinese are eminently a trading 
people ; their merchants are acute, methodical, sagacious, and 
enterprising, not over-scrupulous as to their mercantile honesty 
in small transactions, but in large dealings exhibiting that re- 
gard for character in the fulfilment of their obligations which 
extensive commercial engagements usually produce. The roguery 
and injustice which an officer of government may commit with- 
out disgrace would blast a merchant’s reputation, and he under- 
takes the largest transactions with confidence, being guaranteed 
in his engagements by a combination of mercantile security and 
responsibility, which is more effectual than legal sanctions. 
These are like the rings and guilds, the corporations, patents, 
co-operative societies, etc., which are found in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and enter into nil branches of industry. 

The coasting trado is disproportionately small compared with 
the inland commerce ; large junks cross the seas, but smaller 
ones proceed cautiously along the coast from one headland to 
another, and sftil chiofly by day. Their cargoes consist of rice, 
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stockfish, vegetables, timber, poles, coal, stones, and other bulky 
articles. Between the unopened ports the native trade still 
employs thousands of small craft, whose crews know no other 
homes ; but the progress of steam and sailing ships has gradu- 
ally turned the coasting trade into foreign bottoms. 

The foreign ports now visited by Chinese junks are Singapore, 
Labuan, Borneo, Bangkok and elsewhere in Siam, Manila, Corea, 
and Japan. The cargoes carried to these places comprise 
coarse crockery, fruits, cottons, cheap silks, and metallic articles 
of great variety. European goods are not brought to any great 
amount by junks, but the variety of articles of food or domestic 
use and raw materials for manufactures, known under the gen- 
eral denomination of Straits produce, is large. Bice is the chief 
import from Bangkok and Manila ; rattans, pepper, and betel- 
nut from Singapore and Borneo ; biche-do-mer from the Sulu 
Sea. Of the amount of capital embarked in this commerce, the 
number of vessels, the mode in which it is carried on, and the 
degree of risk attending it, little is known. It is gradually de- 
creasing, and all the valuable portions are already transferred to 
foreign bottoms. 

The natural facilities for inland navigation in China are, as 
the first chapters of this work have pointed out, unusually great, 
and have been, moreover, improved by art for travel and trans- 
portation. It will be a hazardous experiment for the peace of 
the country to hastily supplant the swarms of boats on its rivers 
and canals by shallow-draught steamers and launches, and throw 
most of their poor and ignorant crews out of employment. The 
sugar, oil, and rice of the southern provinces, the tea, silk, cot- 
ton, and crockery of the eastern, the furs, grain, and medicines 
of the northern, and the metals and minerals of the western, are 
constantly going to and fro and demand myriads of boats; add 
thereto the immense number of governmental boats required for 
the transportation of salt and the taxes paid in kind, the pass- 
age-boats plying in great numbers between contiguous towns, 
the pleasure and official barges and revenue cutters, and lastly, 
the far greater number used for family residences, and the total 
of the inland shipping, it will be seen, must be enormous. It 
is, however, impossible to state the amount in any satisfactory 
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manner, or give an idea of the proportion between the different 
kinds of boats. The transit duties levied on the produce carried 
in these vessels partake of the nature of an excise duty, and 
afford a veiy considerable revenue to the government, the great- 
est so, probably, next to the land tax. It was estimated that 
the additional charges for transit duty and transportation on 
only those teas brought to Canton overland for exportation 
amounted to about a million of dollars. Whenever a boat loaded 
with produce passes the custom-house, the supercargo presents 
his manifest, stating his name and residence, the name of the 
boat and its crew, and the description of the cargo, and when 
the charges are paid proceeds on his voyage. The tariff on 
goods at these places is light, but their number in a journey of 
any length, and the liability to unforeseen detention and exac- 
tion by the tidewaiters, greatly increase the expense and delay. 

Since the treaties of 1842 and 1858, the Chinese and British 
authorities have been in constant dispute about the right and 
mode of levying transit dues on foreign and native produce 
going through the country — a dispute which involves and dis- 
turbs the whole revenue system of the country. 

The mode of conducting the foreign trade with China now 
presents few of those peculiarities which formerly distinguished 
it, for the monopoly of the hong merchants and of the East In- 
dia Company both being abolished, native and foreign traders 
are free to choose with whom they will deal. The introduction 
of regular printed permits, clearances, and other customs blanks 
to facilitate trade, followed the treaty of 1842, and their ac- 
ceptance has now extended to every port. The employment of 
foreigners to conduct the details of the trade in connection with 
native officers and clerks has worked easily, and its extension 
to all commerce is gradually perfecting. 

The articles of trade are likely to increase in variety and 
amount, and a brief account of the principal ones, taken from 
the Chinese Commercial Guide , may be interesting to those un- 
acquainted with the character of this commerce. The foreign 
export and import trade divides itself into two branches, that 
between India and the Archipelago and China, and that beyond 
the Isthmus of Suez ; the former comprises the greatest variety, 
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but its total value is much less. Alum of an inferior quality is 
scut to India to use in dyeing, making glass, and purifying water. 
Aniseed stars , 6 eeds of many sorts of amomum, cubebs, and tur- 
meric are all sought after for their aromatic properties. The 
first is the small five-rayed pod of the lUicium misatum ; 
the pods and seeds are both prized for their aromatic qualities, 
and a volatile oil, used in perfumery and medicine in Europe, 
is obtained from them ; the Asiatics employ them in cooking. 
CubebSj the produce of a vine {Cubeba o/wbnalis), are externally 
distinguished from black pepper chiefly by their lighter color, 
and a short process where the seed is attached to the stalk. 
The taste is warm or pungent and slightly bitter, with a pleas- 
ant aromatic smell ; the Chinese article goes to India, the con- 
sumption of Europe being supplied from Java. Turmeric is 
the root of the Curcuma longa , and is used over the Archipel- 
ago and India for its coloring and aromatic properties, and for 
food. The roots are uneven and knotty, of a yellowish-saffron 
color ; the smell resembles ginger, with a bitterish taste ; and the 
two are usually combined in the composition of curry-powders. 
Its color is too fugacious for a dye, no mordant having yet been 
found to set it. 

Cassia and cassia oil are sent abroad in amounts far exceed- 
ing the whole of the preceding; cassia buds also form an article 
of commerce. Cassia oil is used for confectionery and perfum- 
ery, and the demand is usually much greater than the supply. 
Arsenic is exported to India for medicinal purposes, and the 
native sulphuret or orpiment is sometimes shipped under the 
Hindustani name of hartall , as a yellow coloring drug. 
Wrist and ankle rings, known by the Hindu name of bangles , 
are exported largely, with false pearls, coral, and beads; the 
Chinese imitate jade and chalcedony in their manufacture, in 
which the Hindus do not succeed 60 well. The universal use 
and brittle nature of these ornaments render their consumption 
enormous in Eastern Asia. Brass /oil, or tinsel, is made into 
the kin hwa , or ‘golden flowers,’ which are placed before 
shrines and adorn the rooms of houses, imitating bouquets and 
tableaux with cunning art ; it is also used for coatings of toys. 
Bones and horns are manufactured into buttons, opium-boxes, 
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hair*pins, etc., some of which go abroad. Many kinds of use- 
ful and fancy articles are made from bamboo and rattan, and 
their export forms an item of some importance. Chairs, bas- 
kets, canes and umjbrella handles, fishing-rods, furniture, and 
similar articles are still made in vast variety. The same may 
be said of the great assortment of articles comprised under the 
head of curiosities, as vases, pots, jars, cups, images, boxes, plates, 
screens, statuettes, etc., made of copper, iron, bronze, porcelain, 
stone, wood, clay, or lacquered-ware. During the last twenty 
years the native shops have been nearly cleared of tlfle choicer 
specimens of Chinese art and skill in these various departments. 

Ca/poor cutchery, corrupted from the Hindu name Jcafiir- 
kuchri, or camphor root, is the aromatic root of the Iledychium , 
and also of the Kcempferia ; it goes to Bombay for perfumery, 
plasters, and other medicinal ends, as well as preserving clothes 
from insects. It is about half an inch in diameter, and cut up 
when brought to market; it has a pungent, bitterish taste. 
Galangal is another aromatic root exported for perfumery and 
medicine. The name is probably a corruption of Kao liang, or 
Ko-long, meaning i mild ginger,’ from Kaucliau, in the south- 
west of Kwangtung, where the best is found. It is the dried 
root of the AVpinia officinarum (Hance) and other species, and 
thousands of peculs reach Europe and America, where it is 
used as a cordial and tonic. There are two or three sorts ; the 
smaller is a reddish-colored root, light and firm in texture, with 
an acrid, peppery taste. 

The larger is from a different plant (Ka&npfet'ia galanga), 
and inferior in every respect. Both are used as spicery, and 
the powder is mixed in tea among the Tartars, and to flavor a 
liquor called nastoika drank in Kussia. All the plants whose 
roots have the aromatic sharp taste of ginger are prized by the 
Chinese. China-root is a commercial name applied to two dif- 
ferent products, for which the native na mefuh-ling rather mis- 
leads. One is the root of Smilax China , a vine-like dodder in 
appearance ; it is a knotty and jointed brown tuber, white and 
starchy when cut, and 'sweetish. The other is a curious fungus 
{Pachyma) produced by fir roots apparently as it is found under 
that tree. The article i& whitish and reddish when cut, bitter- 
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ish and sharp to the taste, and eaten hot as a stomachic in rice- 
cakes where it is cheap. It is similar to the Indian bread, or 
tuck-ahoo , of the Carolinas. 

The exportation of porcelain and chinaware , which was so 
great last century, diminished as European skill produced finer 
sorts at cheaper rates, and ceased altogether about twenty-five 
years ago, when the Tai-ping rebellion dispersed the workmen 
in Kingteli chin. Since the peace, those kilns have resumed 
work, and the demand for their finest pieces has arisen once 
more from western lands, so that China bids fair to regain her 
original reputation. She still supplies most parts of Asia with 
coarse stoneware and crockery for domestic use. Glue of a 
tolerably good quality, made from ox-liides, supplies the Chi- 
nese and furnishes an article for export to India. Isinglass , or 
fish-glue, is made from the sounds and noses of sturgeons and 
other sorts of fish, as the bynni carp, or Polynemus ; it is used 
in sizing silk and in cookery, as well as in manufacturing of 
india-ink, water-colors, and false pearls. 

A kind of parasol, made of oiled paper, or silk called kitty sol 
(i.e., quitte sol), is exported to Iudia ; the article is durable, 
considering its material, and its cheapness induces a large con- 
sumption. Tobacco , one of the most widely cultivated plants in 
China (for men, women, and children smoke), is also sent to the 
Indian Islands in considerable quantity, for use among the 
natives. Ware made from ivory, tortoise-shell, mother-o’-pearl, 
and gold and silver constitutes altogether a considerable item 
in the trade, for the beautiful carving of the Chinese always 
commands a market. The workmen easily imitate new patterns 
for boxes, combs, and buttons of mother-o’-pearl or tortoise- 
shell, while the cheapness and beauty with which silver table 
furniture is made cause a large demand. lacguered-ware is 
not so much sent abroad now as formerly, the foreign imitations 
of the trays and tables having nearly superseded the demand 
for the Chinese ware. Marble slabs of a clouded blue lime- 
stone are wrought out in Kwangtung province for floors, and 
some go abroad ; square tiles are used everywhere for pavements, 
roofing, brick stoves, and drains. In the southern provinces 
they are well burned and make serviceable floors. 
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Mate of rattan for table furniture, and of grass for floors, are 
all made by hand. The latter is manufactured of two or three 
sorts of grass in different widths and patterns, and though the 
amount annually sent to the United States and elsewhere exceeds 
five million yards, it forms a very small proportion to the home 
consumption. Floor matting is put up in rolls containing 
twenty mats, or forty yards. Musky though still in demand, is 
often and much adulterated, or its quality impaired by disease. 
It comes in bags about as large as a walnut ; when good, it is of 
a dark purplish color, dry and light, and generally in concrete, 
smooth, and unctuous grains ; its taste is bitter and smell strong ; 
when rubbed on paper the trace is of a bright yellow color, and 
the feel free from grittiness. A brown unctuous earth is some- 
times mixed with it, and the bags are frequently artificial ; the 
price is about forty-five dollars a pound for the best quality. 

Nankeen is a foreign name given to a kind of reddish cotton 
cloth manufactured near Nanking and Tsungming Island ; it was 
once largely exported, but the product lias now nearly ceased. 
It is the most durable kind of cotton cloth known, and its excel- 
lence always repays the cultivator. The opening of the country 
to foreigners, and the disorders ensuent on the Tai-ping rebel- 
lion, altered the character of the silk trade. The loss of capital 
and dispersion of workmen in the vicinity of Canton nearly 
destroyed the export of raw silk and piece-goods formerly made 
at Fatshan, and the pongees once woven there are seldom seen. 
The elegant crape shawls and scarfs, gauzes and checked lus- 
trings, satins aud lining silks, which were sent abroad from 
Canton, have all dwindled a wav. Raw silk makes the bulk of 
the export, amounting to over a hundred thousand bales, of 
which nearly two-thirds goes to Great Britain. The annual 
average for the six years ending 1860 was 6eventy-eiglit thousand 
five hundred bales ; in 1836 it was twenty-one thousand ; 
the price of the best sorts was about five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a pecul. Silk goods are exported to the annual value of 
about two million taels ; they consist chiefly of gauzes, pongees, 
handkerchiefs, 6carfs, sarsnet, senshaws, levantines, and satins ; 
ribbons, sewing-thread, and organzine, or thrown silk, are not 
much shipped. The silk trade is more likely to increase than 
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any other branch of the commerce, after tea, and the Chinese 
can furnish almost any amount of raw and manufactured silks, 
according to the demand for them. Soy is a name derived 
from the J apanese sfto-ya • it is made by boiling the beans of 
the DoUchos soja, adding an equal quantity of wheat or bar- 
ley, and leaving the mass to ferment ; a layer of salt and three 
times' as much water as beans are afterward put in, and the 
whole compound stirred daily for two months, when the liquid 
is pressed and strained. Another method of making the con- 
diment has already been mentioned in Volume I., p. 366. 

Besides the articles above-mentioned, there are many others 
which singly form very trifling items in the trade, but their 
total exportation annually amounts to many lacs of dollars. 
Among them fire-crackers, and straw braid woven in Shantung 
from a variety of wheat, are both Bent to the United Stateg. 
Among other sundries, vermilion, gold leaf, amber, sea-shells, 
preserved insects, fans, ginger, sweetmeats and jellies, rhu- 
barb, gamboge, camphor, grass-cloth, artificial flowers, insect 
wax, fishing-lines, joss-sticks, spangles, window-blinds, vege- 
table tallow, and pictures are the most deserving of mention. 
Some of them may perhaps become important articles of com- 
merce, and all of them, except vermilion, gamboge, and rattans, 
are the produce of the country. 

The imports make a much longer list than the exports, for 
almost everything that should or might sell there is from 
time to time offered in the market ; and if the Chinese at 
Canton had had any inclination or curiosity to obtain the pro- 
ductions or manufactures of other lands, they have had no 
want of specimens. It will only be necessary to mention 
articles of import whose names are not of themselves a suffi- 
cient description. Opium, rice, raw cotton, longcloths, domestics 
and sheetings among manufactured cottons, ginseng, tin, lead, 
bar, rod, and hoop iron, and wgollen goods, constitute the great 
bulk of the import trade. Rice is brought from southern islands, 
and a bounty used to be paid on its importation into Canton 
by taking off the tonnage dues on ships laden with this alone—' 
a bonus of about three thousand dollars on a large vessel. 

The importations from the Indian Archipelago comprise a 
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large variety of articles, though their total amount and value 
are not very great. Agar-aycvr, or agal-agal, is the Malay name 
for the Plocaria tenax , Graeittaria , and other sorts of seaweed ; 
it is boiled and clarified to make a vegetable glue which is 
largely employed in lantern and silk manufacture instead of 
isinglass ; it is also made into a jelly, but the seaweed ( Laimin - 
arid) from .Japan has supplanted it. Betel-nut is the fruit of 
the areca palm, and is called betel-nut because it is chewed with 
the leaf of the betel pepper (Chavica) as a masticatory. The nut 
is the only part brought to China, the leaf being raised along 
the southern coast ; it resembles a nutmeg in shape and color, 
is a little larger, and the whole of the nut is chewed. They 
are boiled or eaten raw, the former being cut into slices and 
boiled with a small quantity of cutch and then dried. Those 
brought to China are simply deprived of the husk and dried. 
When chewed, a slice of the nut is wrapped in the fresh leaf 
smeared with a mixture of gambier or sliell-lime colored red, 
and the whole masticated to a pulp before spitting it out. The 
teeth become dark red from using it, but the Chinese are care- 
ful to remove this stain. The taste of the fresh pepper leaf is 
herbaceous and aromatic with a little pungency, and those who 
chew have it seldom out of their mouths ; the habit is not 
general where the fresh leaf cannot be obtained. 

Biche-de-mer , i.e., slug of the sea, or- tripang, is a marine 
gasteropod ( Holotliuria ) resembling, when alive, a crawling 
sausage more than anything else ; it is sometimes over a foot long 
and two or three inches through ; it inhabits the shallow waters 
around the islands of the Pacific and Indian Archipelago, and 
is obtained by diving or spearing, and prepared by cleansing 
and smoking it. In the market it appears hard and rigid, of a 
dirty brown color ; when soaked in water it resembles pork- 
rind, and when stewed is not unlike it in taste. The Chinese 
distinguish nearly thirty sorts * of hai sang — ‘ sea ginseng;’ 
in commerce, however, all are known as white or black, the 
prices ranging from two dollars up to eighty dollars a pecul. 

Birds ’ nests , sharks' fins, and fish-maws are three other arti- 
cles of food prized by Chinese epicures for their supposed 
stimulating quality, and they readily fetch high prices. The 
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first is the nest of a species of swallow {CottocaZia), which 
makes the gelatinous fibres from its own crop out of the sea- 
weed ( Gelidium ) it feeds on. These nests resemble those of 
the chimney swallow in shape, and are collected in most dan- 
gerous places along the cliffs and caves in the Indian Islands. 
The article varies from thirty dollars to three dollars a pound, 
and its total import is hardly five hundred peculs a year. The 
taste of the Chinese for the gelatinous fins and stomachs of the 
shark aids in clearing the seas of that ferocious fish even as far 
as the Persian Gulf. The soup made from the fins resembles 
that from isinglass, and is worthy of acceptance on other tables. 

Amber is found on various eastern shores, along the Mozam- 
bique coast, in the Indian Islands, and localities in Annam and 
Yunnan. The consumption for court beads and other ornaments 
is great, and shows that the .supply is permanent, for none is 
brought from Prussia. The Chinese use the powder of amber 
in their high-priced medicines. Their artists have also learned 
to imitate it admirably in a variety of articles made of copal, 
sliell-lac, and colophony. 

The bezoars , or biliary calculi from ruminating and other 
animals, always find a ready market in China for drugs ; that 
from the cow is most prized, and is often imitated with pipe- 
clay and ox-gall mixed with hair, or adulterated by the camel 
bezoar. The Mongols prize these substances very highly ; the 
pure goat and cow bezoars are ground for paints by the Can- 
tonese. 

Catch, or terra japonica, is a gummy resin, obtained from 
a species of areca palm and the Acacia catechu , and was for 
a long time supposed to be a sort of earth found in Japan ; it 
is called cutch from the Runn of Cutch, near which the tree 
grows. The best is friable between the fingers, is of a red- 
dish-brown color, and used in China as a dye. There are two 
kinds, black and^afo / the former is made by boiling the heart- 
wood of the acacia and putting the resin into small cakes ; it 
is now brought in small quantities, as gambier lias supplanted it. 

Rosemaloes, corrupted "from rasamala , , the Javanese name 
of the AUvngia excelsa, is a liquid storax obtained from the 
Styrax ; it is a scented gummous oil of the consistency of tar, 
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and is brought from Bombay to China for medicine. Gum 
benzoin) or benjamin,) is one of the gum-resins brought from 
abroad, and highly prized by Chinese doctors ; its Chinese name 
indicates that it came from Parthia ; but it is collected from 
the Styrax benzoin in Sumatra and Borneo by making incisions 
in the bark in much the same manner as opium, until the plant 
withers and dies. It comes to market in cakes, which in some 
parts of those islands formerly served as standards of value. 
Good benzoin is full of clear light-colored spots, marbled on 
the broken surface, and giving off an agreeable odor when 
heated or rubbed ; it is the frankincense of the far East, and 
has been employed by many nations in tlieir religious ceremo- 
nies ; for what was so acceptable to the worshippers was soon 
inferred to be equally grateful to the gods, and sought after 
by all devotees as a delightful perfume. The quantity of ben- 
zoin imported is, however, small, and the Arabian frankincense, 
or olibannm , is more commonly seen in the market, and is em- 
ployed for the same purposes. This gum-resin exudes from the 
Boswettia thurifera cultivated in Coromandel ; the drops have 
a pale reddish color, a strong and somewhat unpleasant smell, a 
pungent and bitterish taste, and when chewed give the saliva 
a milky color ; it burns with a pleasant fragrance and slight 
residuum. Dragon! % blood is probably an equivalent of the 
Chinese name lung-yen liiany, given to this resin from its com- 
ing to market in lumps formed from the agglutinated tears. 
It is the gummy covering of the seeds of a rattan palin 
( Daemonorops draco) common in Sumatra, which is separated by 
shaking them in a basket or bag ; an inferior sort is made by 
boiling the nuts. It is used in varnishing, painting, and med- 
ical preparations. 

Cloves are consumed but little by the Chinese, and mostly in 
expressing an oil which forms an ingredient in condiments and 
medicines, like the oil of peppermint made by themselves. 
Pepper is much more used than cloves, the tea being con- 
sidered beneficial in fevers ; the good effects as a febrifuge 
seem to be doubted lately, for the importation is only twenty 
thousand peculs, not one-half what it was fifty years ago. 
Bar 008 camphor is still imported from Borneo, the people 
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supposing that the drops and lumps found, in the fissures of the 
tree ( Dryolalcmops ) in that island are more powerful than their 
own gum ; the proportion between the two, both in price and 
quantity, is about eighteen to one. 

Gambler is obtained from the gambier vine ( Unoa/ria ) by 
boiling the leaves and inspissating the decoction ; a soapy sub- 
stance of a brown ish-yellow color remains, which is both chewed 
with betel-nut and forms a good and cheap material for tanning 
and dyeing. Putehuck is the root of a kind of thistle (Auck- 
lamlid ) cultivated in Cashmere ; it comes in dry, brown, broken 
pieces, resembling rhubarb in color and smell, and affording an 
agreeable perfume when burned ; the powder is employed in 
making incense-sticks and the thin shavings mixed in medicines. 

Cornelian s, agates, and other stones of greater or less value 
are purchased by the Chinese for manufacturing into official in- 
signia, rings, beads, and other articles of ornament ; they are 
brought chiefly from India or Central Asia. Seed pearls, to 
the amount of three hundred thousand dollars, are annually 
brought from Bombay to Canton, where they are run on strings 
to be worn in ladies’ head-dresses ; coral is also a part of cargoes 
from the Archipelago. Mother-o* pearl shells and tortoise-shell 
are brought from the same region and the Pacific islands, 
Muscat, and Bombay, a large part of which is re-exported in the 
shape of buttons, combs, and other productions of Chinese skill. 

Ivor] j still comes from Africa ma Bombay, and Malaysia, 
mostly from Bangkok ; the fossil ivory of Siberia has fur- 
nished the material for the inlaid tables of Ningpo ; but the 
cost of fine ivory has prevented the manufacture of many arti- 
cles once common at Canton. Rhinoceros horns are all brought 
to China to be carved into ornaments, or served in remedies 
and tonics: 1 But the principal use of these horns is in medicine 
and for amulets, for only one good cup can be carved from the 
end of each horn ; the parings and fragments are carefully 
preserved to serve for the other purposes. The teeth of the 
sperm whale, walrus, lamantine, and other phocine animals, form 
an article of import in limited quantities under the designation 

1 The elegant plumage of the turquols kingfisher and some other birds is 
also worked into ornaments and head-dresses. 
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of " sea-horse teeth; ” these tusks weigh from sixteen to forty 
ounces, their ivory being nearly as compact though not so white 
as that of the elephant. t 

Several kinds of wood are brought for cabinet and inlaid work, 
medical preparations, and dyeing. Among these are ebony and 
camagon (rnao tsz'), both obtained from species of Diospyros 
growing in India and Luzon ; they are often very cleverly im- 
itated by covering teak and other hard woods with a black stain. 
Gahru wood — also called eagle or agila wood ( Aquilaria ) — fur- 
nishes the calambak timber, highly prized for its perfume ; the 
diseased heart-wood of this tree is the precious aloes wood, the 
lign aloes of the Bible. 1 Among dye-stuffs the laka wood 
( f llmariu8 ) from Sumatra, mangrove bark, 6apan wood ( Cmal - 
pinia), and red wood are important articles ; the imports of 
sandal wood for incense, rosewood, satin wood, amboyna or 
knot wood, camphor and Jcranjee are employed in various ways 
for junks, buildings, and furniture. 

The greater facilities of trade with foreign countries since 
1860 have vastly enlarged the list of imports and exports, and 
brought many new and useful articles within reach of the na- 
tives living far from^the ports. In their fear and ignorance the 
Chinese associated everything dreadful with the name and 
coming of those whom they called devils and barbarians, and 
knew chiefly in connection with war and opium. By degrees, 
however, they are learning the benefits of a wider commercial 
as well as intellectual intercourse. One of the most notable 
among the imports, which carries w T ith it something of this 
broadening influence, is kerosene ; the traveller in China, as well 
as in Algeria, Greece, and Egypt, can hardly fail to note with 
interest the multitude of benefits arising from the introduction 
of a cheap and brilliant lamp into a house whose only light 
before has been a water-lamp or tallow candle. Electric lighting 
is now employed in certain of the foreign settlements, and will 
doubtless become as popular in the far East as among Western 
nations. It is needless, however, to enumerate the novelties in 
which the Chinese are constantly urged and tempted to invest. 

The mode of conducting the trade is described in the author’s 

1 Chinese Commercial Guide, Fifth Edition, p. 106. 

Vol. 11—26 
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Chinese Commercial Guide (fifth edition, Hongkong, .1863), 
which contains the treaties, tariffs, regulations, etc., of other 
nations as well as of China. A peculiar feature of this trade is 
the fact that the natives have always conducted it in English, — 
that is, they do business in the jargon called pigeon-EngMsh, 
whose curious formation has already received some attention in 
a previous chapter. The Chinaman using it deems no sentence 
complete until it contains the same number of words and in the 
same idiom as its equivalent phrase in his own language. A 
sample of this hybrid lingo, with its melange of Chinese, Por- 
tuguese, and Malay words and grammatical constructions, may 
not be out of place here. We will suppose a shopkeeper is 
soliciting custom from a foreigner : “ My chin-chin you,” he 
says, “one good fleen [friend], take care for my [patronize me]; 
’spose you wanchee any first chop ting, my can catchee for you 
[obtain]. I secure sell ’em plum cash [prime cost], alia same 
cumsha [present] ; can do ?” The foreigner, with great gravity, 
replies : “ Just now my no waneliee anyting ; any teem [time] 
’spose you got vely number one good ting, p’rlxaps I come you ’ 
shop look see.” After hearing for a few days such sentences, 
the foreigner begins to imitate them, soon learning to adapt his 
speech to his interlocutor’s, and thus perpetuating the jargon. 
Other nationalities are also obliged to learn it, and the whole 
trade is conducted in this meagre gibberish, which the natives 
suppose, however, to bo correct English, but which hardly en- 
ables the two parties to exchange ideas upon even household 
subjects. Much of the misunderstanding and trouble experi- 
enced in daily intercourse with the Chinese is doubtless owing 
to this imperfect medium.' 

The trade at the five ports opened by the treaty of Nan- 
king in 1842 was conducted by native custom-house officers, 
as it had been previously at Canton, but under regulations 
which insured more honesty and efficiency. In 1853, however, 
the capture of Shanghai by insurgents threw the whole trade 
into such confusion that the collector, who had been formerly 

1 Mr. Schuyler mentions hearing some Chinese residents at Vierny speaking 
a mongrel with the Russian officers of the post, which might be called 
“pigeon-Russian.” Turkistan , Vol. II., p. 147. 
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a hong merchant at Canton, called in the aid of foreigners to 
carry on his duties. A trio of inspectors was nominated for 
this purpose by the British, American, and French ministers 
from their nationalities ; and so well did it work in honestly 
collecting the revenue for the imperial coffers, that when the 
city was recaptured the system was made permanent for that 
port. In the negotiations growing out of the treaties of Tien- 
tsin in 1858, the Chinese government felt so much confidence 
in the feasibility of the plan, that it was extended to all the 
ports and placed under the entire control of an inspector-gen- 
eral. By thus utilizing the experience and integrity of foreign 
employes in carrying on this important branch of its adminis- 
tration, the rulers broke through their long seclusion and isola- 
tion, and opened the way for removing the impediments to 
their own progress in every branch of polity. 

The following tables, compiled or abridged from the so-called 
“Yellow Books,” or Trade Reports, issued by the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, will furnish a general idea of the foreign 
trade with China and some statistics concerning its domestic 
commerce. It is hardly necessary to add, however, that con- 
cerning the latter when unconnected with foreigners, there are 
almost no figures of value attainable. The IlaiJcwan tael , it 
may be well to repeat, is valued at $1.36^, or 5s. 6id. The 
pecul weighs 133£ pounds. 

ANNUAL VALUE OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA. 1871 TO 1881. 


Ybau. 

Not Imports . 1 

Exporta. 

Total. 

1871 

Hit. Tin. 

70,103,077 

Hk. Tin. 

66,853,161 

Hk. Tin. 

130,956,238 

1872 

67,317,049 

75,288,125 

142,605,174 

18?8 

06,637,209 

69,451,277 

130,088,486 

1874 

04,300,864 

66,712,868 

137,073,732 

1875 

07,803,247 

68,912,929 

136,716,170 

1870 

70,209,574 

80,850,512 

151,120,086 

140,678,918 

1877 

73,233,896 

67,445,022 

1878 

70,804,027 

67,172,179 

137,976,206 

1879 

82,227,424 

72,281,262 

154,508,686 

1880 

79,293,452 

77,883,587 

157,177,039 

1881 

91,910,877 

71,452,974 

163,363,851 


1 Meaning the value of foreign goods imported direct from foreign coun- 
tries, less the value of the foreign goods re-exported to foreign countries dur 
ing the year. 4 
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CUSTOMS REVENUE, 1871 TO 1881. 


Ybab. 

Duties on Native Produce 
Exported to — 

| Total Revbnub fbom— 

Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

! 

Chinese Ports. 

Foreign Trade. 

Home Trade. 

Total. 


Hk. Tls. 

Ilk. Tls. 

& 

Ilk. Tls . 

Hk. Tls. 

1871 

5,246,467 

1,138,116 

9,508,972 

1,707,174 

11,216,14 6 

1872 

5,840,261 

1,099,724 

10,029,050 

1,649,586 

11,678,636 

1873 

4,978,179 

1,158,938 

9,238,075 

1,738,407 

10,977,082 

1874 | 

5,535,041 

1,147,686 

9,775,743 

1,721,529 

11,497,272 

1875 ! 

5,640,062 

1,291,922 

10,030,226 

1,937,883 

11,968,109 

1876 

5,772,709 

1,222,860 

10,318,631 

1,834,290 

12,152,921 

1877 

5,703,321 

1,140,442 

10,356,415 

1,710,663 

12,067,078 

1878 

5,803,485 

1,306,118 

10,524,811 

1,956,177 

12,483,988 

1879 

5,958,176 

1,426,894 

11,391,329 

2,140,341 

13,531,670 

1880 

6,696,290 

1,572,392 

11,899,995 

2,358,588 

14,258,583 

1881 

G, 869, 486 

1,460,182 

12,494,889 

2,190,273 

14,685,162 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM CHINA DURING TEN TEARS. 


Year. 

Block. 

Green. 

Leaf. 

Dust. 

Brick. 

Total. 


Peculs. 

Peculs . 

Peculs. ! 

Peculs. 

' Peculs. 

Peculs. 

1872 

1,420,170 

256,464 

85 

950 ! 

! 96,994 

1,774,663 

1873 

1,274,232 

235,413 

372 

410 , 

107,330 

1,017,763 

1874 

1,444,249 

212,834 



3,504 

74,793 

1,735,379 

1875 

1,438,61 1 

210,282 

• • • • 

2,594 

166,900 

1,818,387 

1870 

1,415,349 

189,714 

74 

3,799 ! 

153,951 

1,762,887 

1877 

1,552,174 

197,522 

36 

12,158 

147,810 

1,909,700 

1878 

1,517,617 

172,826 

# . . . 

14,230 

194,277 

1,898,956 

1879 

1,523,419 

183,234 

.... 

5,270 

275,540 

1,987,463 

1880 

1,661,325 | 

188,023 

.... 

14,201 

232,969 

£,'197,118 

1881 1 

1,636,724 

238,064 

— 

15,180 

247,498 

2,137,472 
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EXPORT OF NATIVE CHINESE GOODS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 

1880 AND 1881. 


Clsssiflerl 

Description op Goods. of 

| Quantity. | 

Silk, all kinds j Peouls. 

Tea, all kinds. . “ 

Bags, all kinds j Pieces. 

Bamboo, all kinds ' Value. 

Beans and beancake | Peouls. \ 


Cassia lignea 

Camphor 

Chinaw&re and pottery 

Coal 

Clothing, boots, and shoes.... Value. 


Cotton, raw and waste Peculs. 

Curios I Value. 

Dyes, colors, and paints , Peculs. 

Fans, all kinds ! Pieces. 


Fish, provisions, and vegetables: Peculs. 

Fire-crackers I 41 

Flour, grain, and puUe j 44 

Fruits, all kinds 

Grasscloth 

Hemp 

Hides and hoops 

Indigo 

Lung-ngaiis 


Mats and matting Pieces. 

Medicines I Peouls. 


Metals, manufactured 

Metals, unmanufactured 

Nankeens and wool 

Nutgalls and preserves 

Oil, all kinds 

Paper, books, tin, and brass foil 

Rattans and rattan ware I 

Rhubarb ; 44 

Skins, all kinds i Pieces. 

Straw braid PeculB. 

Sugar, white, brown, candy... i 44 

Tobacco I 44 

Vermicelli and macaroni j 44 

Sundries, unenumerated | Value. 


I 860 . 1881 . 


Quantity Value, i Quantity. Value. 


Bk. Tl». | Hk. Tls. 

114,821129,831,444' 106,632 26,868,200 

2,097,119! 35,728,169 2,137,473 32,890;268 

749,383) 20,555 860,558 31,003 

74,597 86.167 

154,645! 159,996 112,628 139,066 

38,785; 225,693 57,456 300,80;; 

12,327! 100,679 9,817 79,685 

75,142! 379,574 78,503 387,006 

161 ! 34 1,478 308 

, 327,548 358,301 

20,315 182,918 23,139 228,391 

44, i 43,364 

676 3,196 20 188 

6,287,989 38,881 2,017,157! 27,710 

68,940 165,922 66,008. 146,262 

27,051 260,010 34,380 322,522 

149,394 139,653 39,911 1 49.361 

73,720 92,913 87,140 106,756 

1,185 104,719 1,589| 148,985 

19,548 169,602 20,771 158,143 

20,786 253,548 38,526! 473,555 

2,847 13,768 l,764j 7,168 

8,080 34,669 7,592' 30.753 

384,680 533,027 , 360,8271 358,537 

28,676 194,451 31,916' 194,090 

14,284 147, 405 14,8041 135,778 

217, 875 2! 4 

6,511 122,815 8,750 172,205 

47,0901 432,774 44,260 402,017 

8,692; 70,295 9,443! 159,516 

43.581, 512,720 53,438! 597,496 

2,085! 8,975 2,757; 11,901 

6,153i 212,527 6,814 245,957 

244,193! 152,486 330,922. 262,780 

48,970; 1,2*27,670 50,502 1,363,984 

1,138,196 3.263,889 957,564! 2,584,000 

19,077! 167,931 7,250 73,386 

26,991; 125,432 40,122 154,159 

2,366,290. 1,853,865 

j 71,452,974 


Total value 


77,883,587 



CHAPTER, XXI. 

FOREIGN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

The most important notices which the research of authors had 
collected respecting the intercourse between China and the West, 
and the principal facts of interest of a political and commercial 
nature down to the year 1834, are carefully arranged in the first 
three chapters of Sir John Davis’ work. 1 In truth, the terms 
intercourse and ambassies , so often used with reference to the 
nations of Eastern Asia, indicate a peculiar state of relations 
with them ; for while other courts send ■ and receive resident 
ministers, those of China, Japan, Corea, and Cocliinchina have 
until very recently kept themselves aloof from this national in- 
terchange of civilities, neither understanding its principles nor 
appreciating its advantages. Embassies have been sent by most 
European nations to the two first, which have tended rather to 
strengthen their assumptions of supremacy than to enlighten 
them as to the real objects and wishes of the courts proposing 
such courtesies. The commercial intercourse has, like the 
political, either been forced upon or begged of these govern- 
ments, constantly subject to those vexatious restrictions and in- 
terruptions which might be expected from such ill-defined ar- 
rangements ; and though mutually advantageous, has never 
been conducted on those principles of reciprocity and equality 
which characterize commerce at the West. As yet, the rulers 
and merchants of oriental nations are hardly well enough ac- 
quainted with their own and others’ rights to be able or willing 

1 The Chinese, 2 Vols., Harper’s Family Library, 1837. See also Murray’s 
China , Vol. I., 1843. Montgomery Martin’s China , passim, 1847. Memoir vs 
cone . les Chinois , Tome V. , pp. 1-23. T. W. Kingsmill in N. C. Br. JR. A. 
Soc. Journal, N. S., No. XIV., 1879. 
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to enter into close relations with European powers. Both magis- 
trates and people are ignorant and afraid of the resources, power, 
and designs of Christian nations, and consequently disinclined 
to admit them or their subjects to unrestrained intercourse. 
When western adventurers, as Pinto, Andrade, Weddell, and 
others came to the shores of China and Japan in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, they found the governments dis- 
posed to traffic, but the conquests subsequently made by 
Europeans in the neighboring regions of Livonia, Java, and 
India, and their cruel treatment of the natives, led these two 
powers to apprehend like results for themselves if they did not 
soon take precautionary measures of exclusion and restriction. 
Nor can there be much doubt that this policy was the safest 
measure, in order to preserve their independence and maintain 
their authority over even their own subjects. Might made 
right more generally among nations then than it does now, and 
the belief entertained by most Europeans at that period, that 
all pagan lands belonged jnstly to the Pope, only wanted men 
and means to be everywhere earned into effect. Had the Chi- 
nese and Japanese governments allowed Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, and English colonists to settle and increase within their 
borders, they would, probably, long since have crumbled to 
pieces and their territories have been possessed by others. 

The data brought together by Davis in 1838 on this subject 
has since been enlarged and illustrated by Col. Yule in his 
admirable “ Preliminary Essay ” of 1S66, prefixed to Cathay and 
the Way Thither , and by Richthofen, the latter half of whose 
first volume on China is devoted to an exhaustive treatise upon 
the “ Development of the Knowledge of China.” 1 A digest 
of these elaborate works would be too long for our purpose here, 


1 China , Ergebm'ntie eigener Reisen und daravf gegrvndcter fit when, Berlin, 
1877. This author’s arrangement of the subject into “ Periods ” is as follows : 
I. — Legendary notices of intercourse before the year 1122 B.C. II. — From 
the accession of the Chaus to the building of the Great Wall (1122-212 B.C.). 
III. — From the building of the Great Wall to the accession of the Tangs (212 
B.O.-C10 A.D.). IV. — From the Tangs to the Mongols (619-1205). V. — From 
the rise of the Mongol power to the arrival of the Portuguese in China (1205- 
1517). VI. — From the arrival of the Portuguese to the present time. 
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where only the most interesting points can be noticed. The first 
recorded knowledge of China among the nations of the West 
does not date further back than the geographer Ptolemy, a.d. 150, 
who seems himself, to have been indebted to the Tyrian author 
Marinus. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, however, refers 
to the same land under the name Slv, or Thin , at perhaps an 
earlier date. Previous to this time, moreover, accounts of the 
existence of the land of Confucius, and an appreciation and de- 
mand for the splendid silks made there, had reached Persia, 
judging from the legends found in its writers alluding to ancient 
wars and embassies with China, in which the country, the gov- 
ernment, people, and fabrics are invested with a halo of power 
and wealth which lias not yet entirely vanished. These legends 
strengthen the conclusion that the Projhet Isaiah has the first 
mention now extant of the Flowery Land under the name Sinim. 
The interchange of the initial in China , Thina or Tina , and 
Sina ought to give no trouble in identifying the land, for such 
changes in pronunciation are still common in it ; e.g., Chau-chau 
fa into Tie-chiu ha. 

The Periplus of Arrian places the city of Thina perhaps as 
far east as Si-ngan, but too vaguely to be relied on ; that great city 
must certainly have then been known, however, among the traders 
of Central Asia, who probably were better acquainted with its 
geography than the authors who have survived them. Under 
the term Seres the Chinese are more clearly referred to at even 
an earlier date than Sina, and among the Latin writers it was 
about the only term used, its association with the silks brought 
thence keeping it before them. The two names were used for 
different regions, 1 the Seres being understood as lying to the 
north. Mela places them between the Indians and Scythians; 
Ptolemy calls the country Seri ce and the capital Sera, but re- 
garded them as distinct from the Sitaje, precisely as a Chinese 
geographer might confuse Britain and England. lie says there 

1 The different appellations seem to have been employed according as it was 
regarded as the terminus of a southern sea route or a journey across the con- 
tinent. In the former aspect the name has nearly always been some form of 
Sin, Chin , Sinse, China ; in the latter, to the ancients as the land of the Sei'ea. 
to the middle ages as the Empire of Cathay . — Yule. 
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was a long and dangerous land route leading to Sera through 
Persia to Bactria, over mountain defiles and perilous paths, 
which occupied the largest part of a year. Besides Ptolemy, 
there are notices by Pliny of the Seres, and these two. authors 
furnished their successors with most of their knowledge down 
to the reign of Justinian. Col. Yule concisely summarizes the 
knowledge of China down to that date among the Homans : 
“ The region of the Seres is a vast and populous country, touch- 
ing on the east the ocean and the limits of the habitable world ; 
and extending west nearly to Imaus and the confines of Bactria. 
The people are civilized men, of mild, just, and frugal temper ; 
eschewing collisions with their neighbors, and even shy of close 
intercourse, but not averse to dispose of tlieir own products, of 
which raw silk is the staple, but which include also silk stuffs, 
furs, and iron of remarkable quality.” He further explains how 
authors writing at Rome and Constantinople were quite unable 
to traverse and rectify what was said of the marts and nations 
spoken of in the farthest East, and place them w’itli any precision.* 
They were, in truth, in the same difficulty in coming to an ac- 
curate conclusion that the Chinese geographer Seu Ki-yu was 
when writing at Fulicliau in 1847 ; he could not explain the dis- 
crepancies he found between Rhodes and its colossus and Rhode 
Island in the United States. 

Among the marts mentioned in the various authors, Greek, 
Roman, and Persian, only a few can be identified with even fair 
probability. The “ Stone Tower of Ptolemy seems^to have 
denoted Tashkent^ a name of the same meaning, and a town 
still resorted to for trade. His port of Cattigara may have 
been a mart at the mouth of the Meinani, the Meikon, the Cliu 
Kiang, or some other large stream in that region, where sea- 
faring people could exchange their wares with the natives, then 
quite independent of the Chinese in Shensf, who -were known 
to him as Seres. Cattigara is more probably to be looked for 
near Canton, for its annals state that in the reign of II wan ti 
(a.i>. 147-168) “Tienchnli (India), Ta-tsin (Rome, Egypt or 
Arabia), and other nations came by the southern sea with 
tribute, and from this time trade w r as carried on at Canton with 
foreigners.” During the same dynasty (the Eastern Han), 
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foreigners came from Cantoo, Lu-hwang-chi, and other nations 
in the south. The nearest was about ten days’ journey, and the 
farthest about live months’. 1 

On the land frontier, the Chinese annals of the Ilan dynasty 
record the efforts of Wu ti (b.c. 140-86) to open a communica- 
tion with the Yuehchi, or Getee, who had driven out the Greek 
rulers in Bactria and settled themselves north of the .River Oxus, 
in order to get their help against his enemies the Huns. He 
sent an envoy, Chang Kiang, in 135, who was captured by the 
Huns and kept prisoner for ten years, when he escaped with 
some of his attendants and got to Ta-wan , or Ferghana, and 
thence reached the Yuehchi further south. He was unsuccess- 
ful in his mission, and attempted to return home through 
Tibet, but was re-taken by the Huns, and did not succeed in 
reporting himself at Chang-an till thirteen years had elapsed. 
The introduction of the vine into China is rather doubtfully 
ascribed to this brave envoy. 

De Guignes concludes that this notice about trade at Canton 
refers to the embassy sent in a.d. 166 by the Emperor Marcns 
Aurelius (whom the Chinese call An-tun\ which entered China 
by the south at Tongking, or Canton. The Latin author FJorus, 
who lived in Trajan’s reign, about fifty years before, has a pas- 
sage showing, as proof of the universal awe and veneration in 
which the power of Rome was held under Augustus, that am- 
bassadors from the remotest nations, the Seres and the Indians, 
came with presents of elephants, gems, and pearls — a rhetorical 
exaggeration quite on a par with the Chinese account of the 
tribute sent from An-tnn, and not so well authenticated. 
Whether, indeed, the Ta-tsin Jewoh mentioned by Chinese writ- 
ers meant Judea, Rome, or Persia, cannot now be exactly as- 
certained, though Yule concludes that this name almost cer- 
tainly means the Roman Empire, otherwise called the Kingdom 
of the Western Sea. The title was given to these regions be- 
cause of the analogy of its people to those of the Middle King- 

1 Chinese Repository, I., p. 865. Heeren, Asiatic Researches, II., pp. 285-295. 
Murray’s China, I., p. 141. Yule’s Cathay , Vol. I., pp. xli-xlv. Smith, 
Classical Dictionary , Art. Seres. 
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dom. 1 The envoys sent to that country reported that “ beyond 
the territory of the Tau-shi (perhaps the Persians) there was 
a great sea, by which, sailing due west, one might arrive at the 
country where the sun sets.” Like most attempts of the kind 
in subsequent days, the mission of Antoninus appears to have 
been a failure, and to have returned without accomplishing 
any practical benefit to intercourse or trade between the two 
greatest empires in the world. It was received, no doubt, at 
Loliyang, then the capital, with ostentatious show and patroniz- 
ing kindness, and its occurrence inscribed in the national records 
as another evidence of the glory and fame of the Son of 
Heaven. That a direct trade between Rome and China did 
not result at this period may have been largely due to the 
jealousy of the Parthian merchants, who reaped great profits 
as middle-men in the traffic, and disposed of their own woven 
and colored stuffs to the Romans, all of which gain they knew 
would have passed over their heads had the extreme East and 
West come into more intimate relations. 

It is worthy of observation how, even from the earliest times, 
the traffic in the rich natural and artificial productions of India 
and China has been the great stimulus to urge adventurers to 
come from Europe, who on their part offered little in exchange 
besides precious metals. The Serica vestis , whether it was a 
silken or cotton fabric, and other rarities found in those regions, 
bore such a high price at Rome as to tempt the merchants to 
undertake the longest journeys and undergo the greatest hard- 
ships to procure them ; and such was the case likewise during 
the long period before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The existence of this trade early enabled the Nestorian mission- 
aries to penetrate into those remote regions, and keep up a 
communication with their patrons at home ; the more extended 

1 Cathay and the Way Thither , p. lvi. Klaproth, Tableaux Tlwtoriques <le 
VAfde (Paris, 1826), p. 68. So Richthofen (China, Bd. I., p. 470), who adds : u It 
is accepted now, by almost all those who have written on the subject, that the 
Chinese by Ta-tsin meant to denote * Great-Chin a,* and through this, on the 
other hand, we have a proof that the Chinese called their own country Tsin. 
It will hardly do, however, to suppose that so prejudiced a people as they 
would recognise another folk as greater. The appellation Ta (great) is given 
to every nation whoso power the Chinese feel to be considerable.” 
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voyages of modern commerce likewise assist l>enevoIent per- 
sons in reaching the remotest tribes and carrying on their labors, 
through their patrons on the other side of the world, probably 
with less danger and delay than a mission at Cadiz could have 
been directed from Jerusalem in the days of the apostles. 

The notices in Cosmas (a Greek monk who had been a mer- 
chant, and wrote his “Universal Christian Topography” be- 
tween 530 and 550 a.d.) of China and its products refer to the 
maritime trade under the iJyzantine emperors. This country 
he locates very correctly as occupying the extreme east of Asia, 
and calls Tzmhta , a name probably picked up from the Per- 
sians or old Hindus, and nearly similar to the Tzinisthan of the 
tablet at Si-ngan. Another Greek, Theophylact, in the next 
century describes the internal intercourse in Central Asia, and 
a great Turkish people, the Tangos, whom he was unaware were 
the Chinese. It may be that he miswrote Tang in a grecized form 
for the dynasty just about that time settling its power. The 
indirect commerce between China and the Greek Empire in- 
creased by sea and land until the rise of the Moslem power. 
The same indifference on the part of the Chinese respecting 
the power, resources, and position of other lands is seen through 
all their notices of those western kingdoms. The products car- 
ried west were silk in various forms, but the demand for this 
article diminished after the worms had been successfully taken 
to Greece about a.d. 550. Cotton fabrics, medicines, and spices 
went westward as well as silk, but it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the trade with China from that with India. The leaf 
called malabathrum in the Periplns was not a Chinese plant, 
but the tanvilapatra, a kind of cassia ( Cinnamomum nituhim , 
whose leaves were purchased in Rome for three hundred denarii 
per pound), and now called Malabar leaf ; it w r as probably mixed 
or confounded with the Indian nurd and with camphor. The 
people called Sesatfje in the Periplus are probably to be looked 
for in Assam or Sikkim, where wild cassia grows, and where 
the real tea plant is native ; but neither tea nor betel-leaf can 
be regarded as the ancient malabathrum. 1 

1 Heeren’s Asiatic Researches, II., p. 294; Yule's Cathay, pp. xlvi, cxliv. 
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Within the last few years the translations of the travels of 
Buddhist pilgrims between China and India have furnished 
more satisfactory details of the peoples inhabiting the central 
and western parts of Asia than all the Greek and Latin authors. 
Those of Fahian (399-414), of Hiuen-tsang (628-645), and of 
Hwui-sing (518), are the most extensive. Further researches into 
conventual libraries in China and Tibet are encouraged by 
what has been found on their shelves, and from them enough 
has already been gained to reward the labor. Of greater worth 
than these, perhaps, are the official, histories of the Han, Tsin, 
and Tang dynasties, reaching from u.c. 200 to a.d. 900, only 
portions of which have yet been made accessible in full. Their 
trivialties are so numerous that their entire translation into Eng- 
lish would hardly repay the printing, as the experiment by 
Mailla, in 1785, of theTh/i^ Kien Kany-muh , in thirteen volumes 
quarto, shows. These histories, on the whole, supply more ac- 
curate information about Syria, Persia, Greece, and Parthia, 
than the writers of those countries give about China; — for 
example, the notices of Fulin , or Constantinople, arc more 
minute than any account of Chang-an in western writers. But 
as Yule well remarks, there is much analogy between the frag- 
mentary views each party had, the same uncertainty as to exact 
position, and the same application of facts belonging to the 
nearer skirts of a half-seen empire to the whole land. It can 
well be paralleled by reading some of our own travellers who 
applied all that they saw and heard at Canton to the Eighteen 
Provinces. Only a few embassies from Ta-tsin and Fulin are 
enumerated by Pauthier in his Chine as coming down to the year 
1091 ; but the tractate by Dr. E. Bretschneider, of tho Bussian 
Legation at Peking, 1 shows how constant were the visits of the 
Arabs down to the Sung (a.d. 1086), and especially during the 
Tang dynasty. During the Tsin and Wei dynasties the visits 
of envoys from Ceylon were frequent, all of them an outgrowth 
of Buddhism, but repaid in more ways than one by the trade 
and its results — as shown by Sir E. Tennent in his History of 
Ceylon. In 1266 the King of Ceylon had Chinese soldiers in 

1 On the Knmdedge of the Arabs and Arabian (Homes possessed by the 
Ancient Chinese , London, 1871. 
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his service, and envoys came to him to buy Buddha’s sacred 
alms-dish. In 1405 the Emperor Yungloh of the Ming dynasty, 
taking umbrage at the indignities offered to his representative 
by Wijayabahu IV., despatched Ching Ho with a fleet of sixty- 
two ships and a land force to cruise along the coasts of Cam- 
bodia, Siam, and other places, demanding tribute and con- 
ferring gifts as the successor of the throne held by the great 
Kublai. Going again the next year as far as Ceylon, Ching 
IIo evaded a snare set by the king, and captured him and his 
whole family and officials, carrying them all to Peking. In 
1411 the latter were set free, but a new king was appointed 
to the vacant throne, who reigned fifty years and sent tribute 
till 1459; this was only thirty-eight years before Gama ar- 
rived at Calicut. It was the last attempt of the Chinese to 
assert their sway beyond the limits of the Middle Kingdom 
seaward.' 

One intimation of a continuance of the intercourse with China 
from the time of Justinian to that of the Arab travellers "Wa- 
hab and Abu Zaid, is the Xestorian inscription (page 277). The 
narratives of the Arabs (a.d. 850 and 877) are trustworthy in 
their general statements as to the course pursued in the voyage, 
the port to which they sailed in China, the customs of the 
people there, and the nature and mode of conducting the trade ; 
they form, in fact, the first authentic accounts we have of the 
Chinese from western writers, and mako us doubt a little whether 
others like them have not been lost, rather th£n suppose that 
such were never written. These interesting relics were trans- 
lated by Beinaud in 1845, with the text and notes.’ The second 
traveller speaks of the sack of the city of Canfn, then the port 
of all the Arabian merchants, in which one hundred and twenty 
thonsand Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and Magians, or 
Parsees, engaged in traffic, were destroyed. This shows the 
extent and value of the trade. Canfu was Ivanpu, a fine port 
near the modern town of the same name, twenty-five miles from 
Hangchau, and near Chapu on the Bay of Hangchau; the 

'Tennent’a Ceylon, I., pp. 007-626. Yule’s Cathay , pp. lxvi-lxxvi. 

! Relation dee Voyage* fait* par let Arabet et le» Penan* dan* VTnde etila 
Chin e dan* le IX mt Slide de V'ef 4 Ohritienne, 2 Vols., Paris, 1845. 
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Gates of China were probably in the Chusan Archipelago and 
its numerous channels. Much of the statement made by Aba 
Zaid respecting the wealth, extent, and splendor of Canf u really 
refers to the city of Hangchau. The bore in the Tsientaug 
River makes it impossible for ships to lie off that place, and 
this had its effect in developing Kanpu. The destruction of the 
capital in 877 contributed to direct part of the trade to Canton, 
which even then and long after was comparatively a small 
place, and the people of that part of the country but little re- 
moved from gross barbarism. In Marco Polo’s time Ganpu 
was frequented by all the ships that bring merchandise from 
India. 1 

Prior to the date when he reached the confines of the Pacific, 
the ravages of the Mongols, under Genghis and his successors, in 
the regions between the Mediterranean and Caspian, and their 
great victoiy near Lignitz, April 12, 1241, had aroused the fears 
of the Pope and other potentates for their own safety. After 
the sudden recall of the hosts of Okkodai, in the same year, at 
his death, and their retreat from Bohemia and Poland to the 
Dneiper, the Pope determined to send two missions to the Tar- 
tars to urge them to greater humanity. One was a Franciscan 
monk, John of Plano Carpini, who carried the following letter 
to Batukhan on the Wolga: 

INNOCENT, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD, TO THE 
KING AND PEOPLE OF THE TARTARS. 

Since not only men, but also irrational animals, and even the mechanical 
mundane elements, are united by some kind of alliance, after the example of 
superior spirits, whose hosts the Author of the universe has established in a 
perpetual and peaceful order, we are compelled to wonder, not without reason, 
how you, as we have heard, having entered many lands of Christians and 
others, have wasted them with horrible desolation, and still, with continued 
fury, not oeasing to extend further your destroying hands, dissolving every 
natural tie, neither sparing sex nor age, direct indifferently against all the fury 
of the Bword. We therefore, after the example of the Prince of Peace, desir- 
ing to unite all mankind in unity and the fear of God, warn, beseech, and ex- 
hort you henoeforth to desist wholly from such outrages, and especially from 


' Ohinete Repository, Vol. I., pp. 6, 42, 262 ; Vol. HL, p. 115. Yule’s Marco 
Polo, Vol. H., pp. 149, 156. Cathay, p. oxciii. 
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the persecution of Christians ; and since, by so many and so great offences, you 
have doubtless grievously provoked the wrath of the Divine majesty, that you 
make satisfaction to him by suitable penitence ; and that you be not so daring 
as to carry your rage further, because the omnipotent God has hitherto per- 
mitted the nations to be laid prostrate before your face. He sometimes thus 
passes by the proud men of the age ; but if they do not humble themselves, 
lie will not fail to inflict the severest temporal punishment on their guilt. 
And now, behold, we send our beloved brother John, and his companions, 
bearers of these presents, men conspicuous for religion and honesty, and en- 
dued with a knowledge of sacred Scripture', whom we hope you will kindly 
receive and honorably treat as if they were ourselves, placing confidence in 
what they may say from us, and specially treat with them on what relates to 
peace, and fully intimate what has moved you Jto this extermination of other 
nations, and what you further intend, providing them in going and returning 
with a safe conductor, and other things needful for returning to our presence. 
We have chosen to send to you the said friars, on account of their exemplary 
conduct and knowledge of the sacred Scriptures, and because they would 
be more useful to you as imitating the humility of our Saviour, and if we had 
thought they would he more grateful and useful to you, we would have sent 
other prelates or powerful men. 1 

M. D’Avezac’s essay contains a full account of the travels 
and proceedings of Carpini and his companion, Benedict, in 
their hazardous journey of a hundred days from Kiev, across 
the plains of Russia and Bokhara, to the court of Kuyuk, who 
had succeeded Okkodai. They were first sent forward by the 
commanding officers of the several posts to Batu’s camp, where 
the Pope’s letter was translated ; from hence they were again 
despatched at the most rapid rate, on horseback, to Kara-korum, 
where they arrived July 22, 1246, almost exhausted. After 
they had been there a few days the election was decided, and 
all ambassadors were introduced to an audience to the khan, 
when the Pope’s envoys alone wer^ without a present. The 
letter was read, and an answer returned in a few weeks in the 
same style. These two potentates, so singularly introduced to 
each other in their mutual ignorance by the letters carried by 
John, had much more in common in their pretensions to uni- 
versal dominion by the command of God than they suspected. 
The khan’s letter was as follows : 

1 Murray’s Ma/rco Polo, p. 48. Yule’s Cathay , p. cxxiii ff. D’Avezac’s essay 
in the EecueU de Voyages, IV., p. 899. 
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LETTER OF THE KING OF THE TARTARS TO THE LORD POPE. 

The strength of God, Kuyuk khan, the ruler of all men, to the great Pope. 
You and all the Christian people who dwell in the West have sent by your 
messengers sure and certain letters for the purpose of making peace with us. 
This we have heard from them, and it is contained in your letter. Therefore, 
if you desire to £ave peace with us, you Pope, emperors, all kings, all men 
powerful in cities, by % po means delay to come to us for the purpose of con- 
cluding peace, and you will hear our answer and our will. The series of your 
letters contained that we ought to be baptized and to become Christians ; we 
briefly reply, that we do not understand why we ought to do so. As to what 
is mentioned in your letters, that you wonder at the slaughter of men, and 
chiefly of Christians, especially Hungarians, Poles, and Moravians, we shortly 
answer, that this too we do not understand. Nevertheless, lest we should 
seem to pass it over in silence, we think proper to reply as follows : It is be- 
cause they have not obeyed the precept of God and of Genghis khan, and, . 
holding bad counsel, have slain our messengers ; 1 wherefore God has ordered 
them to be destroyed, and delivered them into our hands. But if God had 
not done it, what could man have done to man ? But you, inhabitants of the 
West, believe that you only are Christians, and despise others ; but how do 
you know on whom he may choose to bestow his favor ? We adore God, and, 
in his strength, will overwhelm the whole earth from the east to the west. 
But if we men were not strengthened by God, what could we do ? * 

The khan took the precaution, #hich the Pope did not, of 
putting his reply into an intelligible language, and when it was 
written in Tartar he had it carefully explained to the friars, 
who translated it into Latin, and were soon after dismissed. 
They left the court on November 13, 1246, and “ travelled all 
winter through a wide open country, being commonly obliged 
to sleep on tlie ground after clearing away the snow, with 
which in the morning they often found themselves covered.” 
They reached Kiev the next June, and Carpini was rewarded 
for his hardships by being appointed Archbishop of Antivari 
in Dalmatia. As Yule remarks, “they were the first to bring 
to western Europe the revived knowledge of a great and civ- 
ilized nation lying in the extreme East upon the shores of the 
ocean.” 

Louis XI. of France having heard that Sartacli, the son 
of Batu, then commanding on the western frontier, was a Chris- 

1 Allusion is here made to Tartar ambassadors, whom the Russians murdered 
before the battle of Kalka. 

8 Murray’s Marco Frio, p. 59. 

Vol. II.— 27 
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tian, sent a mission to him, consisting of the friar William 
Rubruquis 1 and three companions. They left Constantinople 
May 7, 1253, and proceeded to the Crimea, from whence they 
set out with a present of wines, fruits, and biscuits intended for 
the khan. In three days they met the Tartars, who conducted 
them first to Scacatai, a chieftain by whom, after considerable 
delay and vexation, they were furnished with everything neces- 
sary for a journey across the plains of southern Russia to the 
Wolga and the camp of Sartacli. The monks attempted to 
convert the rude nomads, but ignorance of the language and 
suspicions of their intentions interposed great obstacles on 
both sides. On arriving at the end of their journey, they were 
disappointed at finding the ruler of these warriors a besotted 
infidel, who expected all persons admitted into his presence to 
bring him costly presents. A Nestorian named Cojat, whom 
Rubruquis regarded as no better than a heretic, was high in 
authority, and the only medium of communication with the 
khan. He told the friar to bring his books and vestments 
and make himself ready to appear before the khan on the 
morrow ; their elegance « such that at the close of the audi- 
ence Cojat seized most ot them under an idle pretext that it 
was improper to appear in them a second time before Batu 
khan, to whom Rubruquis and his companions were to be sent. 

Their journey was soon after prosecuted by following up the 
Wolga some distance, and when they arrived at the encampment 
of Batu khan, he made many inquiries about the resources and 
power of the French king and the war he was waging with the 
Saracens.. On his introduction, “ the friar bent one knee, but 
finding this unsatisfactory did not choose to contend, and drop- 
ped on both. Misled by his position, instead of answering ques- 
tions he began a prayer for the conversion of the khan, with 
warning of the dreadful consequences of unbelief. The prince 
merely smiled ; but the derision which was loudly expressed by 
the surrounding chiefs threw him into a good deal of confnsion.” 
The interview was followed by an order to proceed to the court 

1 Or, more correctly, Rubruk, m D’Avezac has pointed oat (Bull, de la Hoc. 
de Oeogr., 1868), and in whose conclusions Yule joins (Marco Polo, second 
edition, p. 636). 
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of Mango, who had succeeded Kuyuk as Grand khan. This 
long journey occupied four months, through the high land 
of Central Asia (farther eastward than where Carpini found 
Kuyuk’s court), and subjected them to severe hardships. Mangu 
received the mission hardly with civility, but having been ex- 
amined by some Nestorian priests, they were admitted to an 
audience. The same ceremonies were required as at Batn’s court, 
and inquiries made as to the possessions of the French king, es- 
pecially the number of rams, horses, and oxen he owned, which, 
the friar was amazed toleam, were soon to bo attacked by the 
Tartars. No permission to remain could be obtained, but he 
was furnished with a house and allowed to tarry till the cold 
mitigated. In tliis remote region he found a European archi- 
tect, William Bourchier, and his wife, from Mentz, besides many 
Armenians, Saracens, and Nestorians, all of whom the khan re- 
ceived. He accompanied the court to Kara-kornm, where he 
nearly became involved in dangerous religious disputes, and on 
the approach of milder weather was compelled to return to 
Batu khan, by whom he was sent on, in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, until he entered Armenia, and thence found his way to 
Iconium, having been absent nearly two years. 

These ambassadors had not the aid of printing to diffuse their 
narratives, and it was perhaps chiefly owing to the high standing 
of those who sent them that’ their relations have been preserved. 
In the case of many travellers of humbler origin or pretensions, 
there was no inducement to write what they had seen ; these 
therefore only told their stories, which were lost with the narra- 
tors. Even the travels of Marco Polo would perhaps never have 
been given to the world if the leisure of captivity had not in- 
duced him to adopt this method of relieving its tedinm. Every 
examination of his record has added to its reputation for accu- 
racy, both in the position of the cities he mentions or visited and 
in the events he details ; and when it is considered that he dic- 
tated it several years after his return to a fellow-prisoner, Rns- 
ticiano of Pisa, who wrote it in French, his accuracy is wonder- 
ful. The edition by Marsden in 1818 remained for fifty years 
the chief authority, but the recent editions by Pauthier and 
Yule, with their full notes, have made the traveller’s record vastly 
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better understood, while adding much to our knowledge of 
mediaeval Asia. 

Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, was the son of Nicolo Polo, 
who with his brother Matteo, nobles and merchants of Venice, 
first left that city about 1254, and Constantinople in 1260, 
on a mercantile voyage to the Crimea, from which point a 
series of events led them eastward as far as China, then lately 
conquered by Kublai, the Grand Khan and successor of Mangu 
khan, whom Rubruquis visited. They were favorably received, 
and when they left Kublai it was under a promise to return, 
w'hicli they did about December, 1274, bearing letters from 
Gregory X., and accompanied by young Marco, then about six- 
teen years old. lie soon became a favorite w r ith the Emperor, 
and was able to travel to many parts of the country, spending in 
all about twenty-one years in the East ; the three Polos reached 
Venice again in 1205. Marco was prefect at Yangchau on the 
Grand Canal for three years, and this involves a knowledge of 
Mongolian and Chinese speech and writing, without which he 
could hardly have administered its official duties. Ilis posses- 
sion of these accomplishments was nearly indispensable to the 
post, though Col. Yule infers, from an easily explained mistake 
in Chapter LXXV., that he did uot have them. On reaching 
Venice, by w'ay of India and Persia, the long-lost travellers ap- 
peared so completely altered that their friends and countrymen 
did not recognize them. Their wealth and entertaining recitals, 
however, soon restored them to the highest ranks of society. 
The industry of recent editors has probably brought together all 
that can be learned of their subsequent history, which is now so 
well known as to require no further words here. 

In the year 1254, ITethum, or Ilayton, king of Little Ar- 
menia, undertook a journey to Mangu khan, to petition for an 
abatement of the tribute which he had been obliged to pay the 
Mongols. Having first sent forth his brother, Sempad, or 
Sinibald (in 1246), to Kuyuk khan, Ilayton himself set out upon 
the accession to the throne of his successor. Passing through 
Kars and Armenia Proper to the Wolga, he was there received 
by Batu and forwarded by a route to the north of that traversed 
by Carpini to Kara-korum and the Grand khan. At the end 
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of a six weeks’ sojourn with the court, during which time he 
appears to have been kindly received, Hayton commenced his 
homeward journey via Bishbalig and Songaria to Samarkand, 
Bokhara, Khorasan, and thence to Tabriz. The accounts of 
these two embassies, wherein are described many wonderful 
things concerning the heathens of the East and barbarians upon 
the route, made up, doubtless, a large part of the “ History ” 
(written in 1307) by the king’s relative, Hayton of Gorigos. 1 
The different positions held by these men and the Polos natur- 
ally led each of them to look upon the same people and events 
with vastly different feelings. The efforts of John of Monte- 
corvino to propagate Christianity in China were undertaken 
just as the Polos returned, but no detailed accounts of his labors 
(beyond what Col. Yule has gathered in his Cathay) have been 
preserved. 

Among the most important mediseval travellers in Asia was 
the Moor, Ibn Batuta, who at the age of twenty-one set out 
(in 1325) upon his journeys, from which he did not return until 
thirty years later.’ Abu- Abdullah' Mahomed (nicknamed Ibn 
Batuta, “The Traveller”) commenced his wanderings, which 
were contemporaneous with those of the more doubtful English- 
man, Sir John Mandeville, by a series of pilgrimages to the 
sacred places of his religion ; among other excursions, he found 
time at one period to continue three years in Mecca. Going 
from one city to another, along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and in the countries between it and the Caspian, he at length 
reached Delhi, where he resided eight years, enjoying — until 
the latter end of his stay — high favor from the Sultan Maho- 
med. The versatile Moor occupied the position of judge, though 
there is good reason to doubt his serious attention to any busi- 
ness while at this magnificent court, other than that of spending 
his master’s money. In the spring of 1342, having recovered 

1 The chapter concerning Cathay appears in Yule’s Cathay , p. cxcv. A 
translation of the elder Hayton’s narrative is given by Klaproth in the Journal 
A&iatiqu#, II« Series, Tome XII. , pp. 273 ff . 

* His work has been very ably edited and translated into French by M. De- 
fromery and Dr. Sanguinetti (four volumes, Paris, 1858-59), under the 
patronage of the Asiatic Society of Paris. Several partial translations of the 
journal have appeared from time to time within the present century. 
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from a temporary disgrace, he was despatched on an ambassy to 
China by the Sultan. It seems that a Chinese envoy had ar- 
rived at Delhi to request permission for the natives to rebuild 
a temple in Britan, as they were poor and dependent upon the 
inhabitants of the plain, and had besought the Chinese govern- 
ment to intercede for them. Ibn Batuta was sent with lavish 
presents to the Emperor, but a refusal to -assist in the building 
project unless that sovereign would go through the form of 
paying a poll-tax to the Sultan. This embassy was attacked by 
a body of Hindus when scarcely out of Delhi, and obliged to 
return. Again it was sent out, going to Calicut on the Malabar 
coast, where were found fifteen Chinese vessels or galleys at 
anchor, whose crews and guard amounted to a thousand men 
each. The envoy embarked his attendants on one of these 
ships, but while lie remained on shore to pray for a prosperous 
voyage, a storm sunk the vessel and all on board. After this 
second mishap the luckless Moor was afraid to return to his 
master, and went to Sumatra, from whence he found his way 
to China, landing at Zayton,* the present Chinchew, in Fuhkien. 

Though it is doubtful if Ibn Batuta,. notwithstanding his de- 
scription of the place, ever reached Peking, his spirited accounts 
of Zayton, Sinkalan (Canton), Kliansa (Hangcliau), Kanjanfn, 
and other centres of trade in the 6011 th, are both entertain- 
ing and important. Spite of exaggerations, confusion of names 
and dates, and certain cases of positive Action, one can hardly 
fail to put faith in the generality of his statements and conclude 
in favor of his veracity and genuine character. He mentions 
that the circulation of paper money, which Marco Polo thought 
60 excellent a device for a king to raise funds, had entirely 
driven out the use of metallic curiency. In every large town 
he found Mohammedans, ruled by officers of their own per- 
suasion. 

The journal of Friar Odoric (1286-1331) contains much of 
interest in connection with China of the middle ages. This 
worthy priest landed at “ Censcalan ” (Canton), after a long and 
tedious trip from Bagdad round by Sumatra and thence north- 
east by land to Zayton. Here, says he, “ wc friars minor have 
two houses, and there I deposited the bones of our friars who 
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suffered martyrdom for the faith of Jesus Christ.” He had 
brought these relics from Tana, near Bombay. Thence ho jour- 
neyed to Fuhehau, Hangchau, and Nanking, going on north- 
ward to Peking, where the aged archbishop, Corvino, was still 
living, and remained there three years. Ilis return journey as 
far as H’lassa was not very different from that of Hue and 
Gabet in 1843 ; from the Tibetan capital he probably continued 
on a westerly course to Cabul and Tabriz, reaching Venice in 
1330, after an absence of thirteen years. His itinerary was 
taken down the following year by William of Solagna, a brother 
of the order, at Padua. 

In this narrative there is mention of a number of characteris- 
tics of the Chinese, well known to all the world of to-day, but 
left wholly unnoticed by other travellers of his age. “Ilis 
notices of the custom of fishing with cormorants, of the habits 
of letting the finger-nails grow long, and of compressing the 
women’s feet, as well as of the divisions of the khan’s Empire 
into twelve provinces, with four chief vizirs, are peculiar to 
him, I believe, among all the European travellers of the age. 
Polo mentions none of them. The names which he assigns to 
the Chinese post-stations, and to the provincial Boards of Ad- 
ministration, the technical Turki term which he U6es for a sack 
of rice, etc., are all tokens of the reality of his experience.” 1 
On the other hand, the influence of superstition upon their own 
minds rendered most of the religious travellers into Central 
Asia — Odoric as well as the others— less trustworthy and ob- 
servant than they would perhaps have been either centuries 
before or after that period. Everything of a religious sort they 
regarded as done under the direct agency of the powers of dark- 
ness, into whose dominions they were venturing. Too fearful, 
moreover, to examine candidly or record accurately what they 
beheld, these pious adventurers were constantly misled by en- 
deavors to explain any uncommon experience by referring the 
same to their own imperfect or erroneous conceptions. This 
is true as well of the Nourish priests connected with the Peking 
mission, a few of whose letters have been preserved and re* 


1 Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 21. 
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eently made known to the public by Col. Yule; among these 
are Friar Jordanus, Bishop Andrew of Zayton, Pascal of Vit- 
toria, together with the Archbishop of Soltania, author of the 
“ Book of the Estate aud Governance of the Great Caan of 
Cathay.” 1 

But much fairer than these missionaries, in his reputation 
for veracity, was the Jesuit Benedict Goes, who in the cen- 
tury preceding what may be termed the modern period of our 
knowledge of China, undertook a journey across the desert, 
to die on the threshold of the Empire. Born in one of the 
islands of the Azore group, Goes spent his youth in the profes- 
sion of a soldier on board of the Portuguese fleet. Becoming 
suddenly converted, he entered the service of the Jesuits as a 
lay brother — which humble rank he resolutely held during the 
rest of his career — and was sent to the court of Akbar. His 
residence in India gained him a higli reputation for courage, 
judgment, and skill in the Persian tongue, the lingua franca 
of Asia at that date. He was selected, therefore, to undertake 
a journey to the Cathay of Marco Polo, in the capital of which 
Jerome Xavier thought he had hopes of finding the Christian 
ruler and descendant of Prester John. Goes set out from 
Agra in 1602, joined a company of merchants, and with them 
took a route passing through Cabul, the Hindu kusli, along 
the River Oxus to its head-waters on the Pamir table-land, 
and sc to Yangi llissar, Yarkand, Aksu, and Suh-chau, where 
he was detained seventeen months, and finally died, shortly 
after assistance had been sent him from the mission at Pe- 
king. 

His journey was full of terrible hardships, and it was to 
these as well as to the careless treatment he suffered in Suh- 
chau that he owed his untimely end. Could we have Goes’ 
own narrative of his experience, the information concerning 
the unknown regions of Central Asia over which he toiled 
would be of priceless worth. Ilis journals, however, were 
either lost or destroyed during his miserable detention at the 
frontier town, and nothing remained save a few meagre notes 


1 About 1380. See ibid., pp. 238-250. 
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and his faithful Armenian servant Isaac, whose language no one 
at Peking could understand. Such as it was, an account was 
compiled from these sources by Ricci himself, and published 
soon after that missionary’s death iu the work of Trigautius, 
De Christiana Expeditions apud Sinas . 1 To Benedict Goes 
we may give the credit of the discovery that Cathay and China 
(Sind) were in reality one and the same land. It is a curious 
illustration of the condition of intercommunication between 
distant parts of the world in those days, that this fact must 
have been known to the earliest Jesuit missionaries in Peking, 
though the friars of the same order stationed in India held to 
a belief in Cambalnc and its Christian prince until far into the 
seventeenth century. 

In many particulars the practical descriptions of Abu Zaid, 
Masudi,' Ibn Wahab, and Marco Polo stand in decided contrast 
to the details noted down by such as Rubruqnis and Odoric. 
The accounts of all these writers convey the impression that 
China was in their time free to all travellers. Ibn Waliab, 
speaking of the regulations practised under the Tang dynasty, 
observes : 

If a man would travel from one province to another, he must take two 
passes with him, one from the governor, the other from the eunuch [or lieu- 
tenant]. The governor’s pass permits him to set out on his journey and con- 
tains the names of the traveller and those also of his company, also the ages 
of the one and the other and the clan to which he belongs. For every travel- 
ler in China, whether a native or an Arab, or other foreigner, cannot avoid 
carrying a paper with him containing everything by which he can be verified. 
Tlie eunuch’s pass specifies the quantities of money or goods which the travel- 
ler and those with him take along ; this is done for the information of officers 
at the frontier places where these two passes are examined. Whenever a 
traveller arrives at any of them, it is registered that “ Such a one, son of such 
a one, of such a calling, passed here on such a day, month, and year, having 


1 A translation of this notice appears in Col. Yule’s oft-quoted Cathay and 
the Way Thither , pp. 529-591. Trigautius’ work appeared in 1615, and was 
subsequently translated into all the continental languages. Compare Purchas, 
Ui* Pilgrim**, Vol. III., pp. 880, ff.— A Dittcmne of the Kingdome of China , 
taken out of Riccim and Trigavtivs, contayning the Coantrey , People, Goner n- 
rnent- , etc., etc. 

• Hein and, Relation de* Voyage *, etc. MM. Barbier de Meynard and Tavet 
de Courteille, Le* Praries d'Or, Paris, 1861-60. 
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such tilings with him.” The government resorts to this means to prevent dan* 
ger to travellers in their money or goods ; for should one suffer loss or die, 
everything about him is immediately known and he himself or his heirs after 
his death receive whatever is his. 1 

The same writer speaks of the Mabed, a nation dwelling in 
Yunnan, on the south-west, who sent ambassadors every .year 
with presents to the Emperor; and in return he -sent presents 
annually to them. These embassies, indeed, were Bimply trad- 
ing companies in disguise, who came from the Persians, Arabs, 
and other nations, with every protestation of respect and hu- 
mility, bearing presents to the Son of Iieavon. The dignity 
of the Emperor demanded that these should be returned with 
gifts three or four times the value of this “ tribute,” and that 
the ambassadors should be royally entertained during their so- 
journ at the capital. It is needless to add that such missions 
were repeated by the merchants as often as circumstances 
would permit. Entrance into the country overland otherwise 
than by some such ruse seems to have been withheld after the 
fall of the Mongol dynasty. 

It was, however, not until the subjugation of the Empire by 
the Manchus that foreign trade was limited to Canton, the 
jealous conduct of the present rulers being to a certain extent 
actuated by a fear of similar reprisals from some quarter, which 
the Mongols experienced. The outrageous behavior of foreign 
traders themselves must, moreover, be regarded as a chief 
cause of the watchful seclusion with which they were treated. 
“ Their early conduct,” says Sir John Davis, referring to the 
Portuguese, “ was not calculated to impress the Chinese with 
any favorable idea of Europeans ; and when in course of time 
they came to be competitors with tire Dutch and the Eng- 
lish, the contests of mercantile avarice tended to place them 
all in a still worse point of view. To this day the character of 
the Europeans is represented as that of a race of men intent 
alone on the gains of commercial traffic, and regardless alto- 
gether of the means of attainment. Struck by the perpetual 
hostilities which existed among these foreign adventurers, as* 


* Belnaud, Relation, Tome L, p. 41. 
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emulated in other respects by a close resemblance in their 
costumes and manners, the government of the country became 
disposed to treat them with a degree of jealousy and exclusion 
which it had not deemed necessary to be exercised toward the 
more peaceable and well ordered Arabs, their predecessors.” 1 

These characteristics of avarice, lawlessness, and power have 
been the leading traits in the Chinese estimate of foreigners 
from their first acquaintance with them, and the latter have 
done little to effectually disabuse orientals upon these points. 
The following record of their first arrival, taken from a Chi- 
nese work, is still good authority in the general opinion of the 
natives: 

During the reign of Chingtih [1506], foreigners from the West, called Fall- 
lan-ki [Franks], who said that they had tribute, abruptly entered the Bogue, 
and by their tremendously loud guns, shook the place far and near. This was 
reported at court, and an order returned to drive them away immediately and 
stop their trade. At about this time also the Hollanders, who in ancient 
times inhabited a wild territory and had no intercourse with China, came to 
Macao in two or three large ships. Their clothes and their hair were red ; 
their bodies tall ; they had blue eyes, sunk deep in their heads. Their feet 
were one cubit and two-tenths long ; and they frightened the people by their 
strange appearance. * 

The Portuguese Rafael Perestrello sailed in a junk for 
China in 1516, five years after the conquest of Malacca, and 
was the first person who ever conducted a vessel to China un- 
der a European flag. Ferdinand Andrade came in the next 
year, in four Portuguese and four Malay ships, and gave great 
satisfaction to the authorities at Canton by his fair dealings ; 
his galleons were allowed to anchor at Shangchucn, or St. John’s 
Island. His brother Simon came the following year, and by 
his atrocious conduct entirely reversed the good opinion formed 
of his countrymen; the Chinese besieged him in port and 
drove him away in 1521. Others of his countrymen followed 
him, and one of the earliest ships accompanied some Chinese 
junks along the coast, and succeeded in establishing a factory 

1 The Chineee , Vol. L, p. 20. 

* The term Hung-mao, or 1 red-haired,' then applied to the Dutch, has since 
been transferred to the English. 
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at Ningpo ; trade was also conducted at Amoy. In 1537 there 
were three Portuguese settlements near Canton, one at St. 
John’s, one at a smaller island called Lampafao (Lang-peh-kau), 
lying north-west of the Grand Ladrones, and the third just 
begun on Macao. 1 In 1542 traders had left St. John’s for 
Lampa 9 ao, and ten years afterward, at the time of Xavier’s 
death, trade was concentrated at the latter, where five or six 
hundred Portuguese constantly resided in 1560. Macao was 
commenced under the pretext of erecting sheds for drying goods 
introduced under the appellation of tribute, and alleged to have 
been damaged in a “storm. In 1573 the Chinese government 
erected a barrier wall across the isthmus joining Macao to the 
island of Iliangshan, and in 1587 established a civil magistracy 
to rule the Chinese. By their ill conduct atNingpo the Portu- 
guese drew upon them the vengeance of the people, who rose 
upon them and “ destroyed twelve thousand Christians, includ- 
ing eight hundred Portuguese, and burned thirty-five ships and 
two junks.” One of their provocative acts is stated to have 
been going out in large parties into the neighboring villages 
and seizing the women and virgins, by which they justly lost 
their privileges in one of the provinces and ports best adapted 
to European trade. Four years later, in 1549, they were also 
driven from their newly formed settlement at Ohinehcw. 

The Portuguese have sent four embassies to the Emperor of 
China. The first envoy, Thome Pires, was appointed by the 
Governor at Goa, and accompanied Ferdinand Andrade to 
Canton, in 1517, where he was received and treated in the 
usual style of foreign ambassadors. When his mission was re- 
ported at Peking the Emperor Chingtih was influenced against 
it by a subject of the Sultan of Malacca, and detained Pires at 
( anton three years;, the flagitious conduct of Andrade’s brother 


1 There stood originally on the site of this town an idol known as Ama . 
Awutu-gau, or Ama-kau , then, meant the ‘ Harbor of Ama,’ which in Portu- 
guese was written Amucao , and afterward shortened to Macao . Comp. Trigau- 
tius, I)e Christiana Expeditions apud Sinn*, 1615. Nieuwhof, Nauwkeurire 
Beschryringe mu't Qesandschap , etc., Amsterdam, 1664. Sir A. Ljungstedt, 
Historical Sketch of the Portuguese Settlements in China, Boston, 1836. Chinem 
Commercial Guide , fifth edition, p. 229. 
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and the character of the Portuguese induced the Emperor to 
appoint a court to examine whether the embassy was legitimate 
or spurious, and Pires and his companions were adjudged to be 
spies and sent back to Canton to be detained till Malacca was 
restored. This not being done, he and others suffered death in 
September, 1523 ; other accounts lead to the inference that he 
died in prison. Thus the innocent were made to suffer for the 
guilty. The next embassy was undertaken in 1552, at the sug- 
gestion of Xavier, by the Viceroy of Goa, but the mission pro- 
ceeded no farther than Malacca, the governor of that town 
refusing to allow it to leave the place — a significant intimation 
of the degree of subordination and order maintained by the 
Portuguese in the administration of their new colonies. The 
third was also sent from Goa in 166 T, in the name of Alfonso 
VI., on occasion of the suspension of the trade of Macao by 
Ivanghi; the expense was defrayed by that colony (about 
forty thousand dollars), and " the result of it so little answered 
their expectations that the Senate solicited his Majesty not to 
intercede in behalf of his vassals at Macao with the govern- 
ment of China, were it not in an imperious and cogent case.” 

A good opportunity and necessity for this, it was thought, pre- 
sented itself in 1723, when Magaillans returned to China carry- 
ing the answer of the Pope to Ivanghf, to send an envoy, 
Alexander Metello, along with him to Peking. He arrived at 
court in May, 1727, and had his audience of leave in July, re- 
ceiving in exchange for the thirty chests of presents which he 
offered, and which Yungching received with pleasure “ as evi- 
dences of the affection of the King of Portugal,” as many for his 
master, besides a cup of w T ine and some porcelain dishes, sent 
from the Emperor’s table, and other presents for himself and 
his retinue, which were “ valuable solely because they were the 
gifts of a monarch.” Xo more advantage resulted from this 
than the embassy sent a century previous, though it cost the in- 
habitants of Macao a like heavy sum. Another and last Portu- 
guese embassy reached Peking in 1753, conducted and ending in 
much the same manner as its predecessors : all them exhibit- 
ing, in a greater or less degree, the spectacle of humiliating 
submission of independent nations through their envoys to a 
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court which took pleasure in arrogantly exalting itself on the 
homage it received, and studiously avoided all reference to 
the real busiuess of the embassy, that it might neither give nor 
deny anything. But in estimating its conduct in these respects, 
it mnst not be overlooked that the imperial court never asso- 
ciated commercial equality and regulations with embassies and 
tribute. 

The influence and wealth of the Portuguese in China for the 
last century and a half have gradual decreased. A Swedish 
knight, Sir Andrew Ljnngstedt, published a historical sketch 
of their doings down to 1833, including an account of the 
colony, which is still the fullest book on the subject. In 1820 
the opium trade was removed to Lintin, and that being the 
principal source of income, the commerce of the place for many 
years was at a low ebb. The. imperial commissioner Klying 
granted some additional privileges to the settlement in 1844, 
among others, permitting the inhabitants to build, and repair 
new houses, churches, and ships without a license, and to trade 
at the five ports open to foreign commerce on the same terms 
as other nations ; it was just three centuries before this that the 
Portuguese were driven away from Ningpo. The anchorage of 
the Typa was included in the jurisdiction of Macao, but the ap- 
plication of the Portuguese commissioner to surcease payment 
of the annual ground-rent of five hundred taels to the Chinese 
met with a decided refusal. Its advantages as a summer resort 
and its accessibility to a densely peopled region west invite 
visitors and traders to some extent, but the proximity and 
wealth of Hongkong tnake it secondary to that Its short-lived 
prosperity in 1839-50, during the opium war and early days 
of Hongkong, was followed by the enlargement of the coolie 
trade, which for twenty-five years was the only real business. 
The Chinese have never ceded the peninsula to the Portuguese 
crown, although they were powerless to prevent the export of 
coolies ; the relations now between the two countries are not 
distinctly defined. In 1862 a treaty was negotiated at Peking 
by Governor QuiraaraSs, in which the supremacy of the Portu- 
guese authority over the territory within the Barrier was implied 
rather than declared in Article IX., wherein the equal ap- 
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pointment of consular officers was mutually agreed to. The 
Chinese found out, however, that this virtually acknowledged 
the independence of the colony, and refused to ratify the treaty 
without an express stipulation asserting their right of domain to 
the peninsula. It has never been ratified, therefore, but trade 
is unfettered, and the Chinese inhabitants continue to increase ; 
no rental has been paid for the ground-tax since 1849. The 
cessation of the coolie trade in 1873 has reduced Macao lower 
than ever, and it now hardly pays its own officials; all the 
thrifty or wealthy foreign citizens have removed elsewhere. 

The trade between the Spaniards and Chinese has been 
smaller, and their relations less important than most other 
European nations. The Spanish admiral Legaspi conquered 
the Philippines in 1543, and Chinese merchants soon began to 
trade with Manila ; but the first attempt of the Spaniards to 
enter China was not made until 1575, when two Augustine 
friars accompanied a Chinese naval officer on his return home 
from the pursuit of a famous pirate named Li-ma-hon, whom 
the Spaniards had driven away from their new colony. The 
missionaries landed at Tansnso, a place on the coast of Kwang- 
tung, and went up to. Canton, whore they were courteously re- 
ceived. The prefect sent them to the governor at Shanking, 
by whom they were examined ; they stated that their chief ob- 
ject was to form a close alliance between the two nations for 
their mutual benefit, adding at the same time what their coun- 
trymen had done against Li-ma-hon ; a second object was their 
wish to learn the language of China and teach its inhabitants 
their religion. The governor kept them in a sort of honorable 
bondage several weeks, and at last sent them back to Manila, 
doubtless by orders from court, though lie alleged as a reason 
that the pirate Li-ma-hon was still at large. After the return 
of this mission the governor of the Philippines deemed it ad- 
visable to let the trade take its own course, and therefore 
refused the proposal of a body of Franciscans to enter the coun- 
try. They, however, made the attempt in a small native ves- 
sel, and passed up the river to Tsinenchau, where they were 
seized and examined as to their designs. Not being acquainted 
with the language, they were both themselves deluded and mis- 
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represented to the prefect by a professed native friend who un* 
derstood Portuguese ; after many months’ delay they were mor- 
tified to learn that no permission to remain wonld be given, 
and in 1580 they returned to Manila, not at all disposed to re- 
new the enterprise. 

Philip II., however, having received the suggestion made by 
the Chinese admiral that he should send an embassy to Peking, 
had already ordered the governor to undertake such an enter- 
prise. He fitted out a mission, therefore, in 1580, at the head 
of which was Martin Ignatius. It gives one a low idea of the 
skill of navigators at that day to learn that in this short trip, 
the vessel being carried up the coast northward of Canton, the 
party thought it better to land than to try to beat back to their 
destination. The envoy and all with him were brought before 
the Chinese officers, who, probably entirely misunderstanding 
their object, imprisoned them ; after considerable delay they 
were brought before a higher officer and sent on to Canton, 
where they were again imprisoned ; the Portuguese governor of 
Macao subsequently obtained their liberation. This unlucky 
attempt, if Mendoza is right in calling it an embassy, was the 
only one ever made by the Spanish government to communicate 
with the court of Peking until the mission of Don Sinibaldo de 
Mas in 1847 and his treaty of 1864. The pecular feature of 
that treaty was the privilege, first granted to Spanish mer- 
chants, of engaging coolies as contract laborers for Cuba. The 
harsh treatment they received there led the Chinese to send a 
commission of inquiry in 1873, and to suspend the validity of 
this article until the truth could be ascertained. This pro- 
cedure has resulted in a cessation of imported Chinese laborers 
at Havana. 

The Chinese have carried on a valuable trade at Manila, but 
the Spaniards have treated them with peculiar severity. They 
are burdened with special taxes, and their immigration is 
rather restrained than encouraged. The harsh treatment of 
Chinese settlers there excited the attention and indignation of 
one of their countrymen many years ago, and on his return to 
Canton he exercised all his influence with officers of his own 
government, making what he had seen the model and the mo 
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tive to induce them to treat all foreigners at Canton in the 
same way. It ended in perfecting the principal features of the 
system of espionage and restriction of the co-hong which ex- 
isted for nearly a century, until the treaty of 1842 ; — another 
instance of the treatment requited upon foreigners for their own 
acts. 

The Dutch commerce with the East commenced after their 
successful struggle against the Spanish yoke, and soon after 
completing their independence they turned their arms against 
the oriental possessions of their enemies, capturing Malacca, 
the Spice Islands, and other places. They appeared before 
Macao in 1622 with a squadron of seventeen vessels, but being 
repulsed with the loss of their admiral and about three hundred 
men, they retired and established themselves on the Pescadores 
in 1624. Their occupation of this position was a source of 
great* annoyance both to the Spaniards and to the Chinese au- 
thorities in Fuhkien. According to the custom of those days, 
they began to build a fort, and forced the native Chinese to do 
their work, treating them with great severity. Many of the 
laborers were prisoners, whom the Dutch had taken in their at- 
tacks. Alternate hostilities and parleys succeeded, the Chinese 
declaring that the Dutch must send an envoy to the authorities 
on the mainland ; they accordingly despatched Von Mildert to 
Ainoy, and the sub-prefect forwarded him to Fuhchau to the 
governor. He decided to send a messenger to the Dutch to 
state to them that trade would be allowed if they would remove 
to Formosa, but this proposition was refused. However, after 
a series of attacks and negotiations, the Chinese constantly in- 
creasing their forces and the Dutch diminishing in their sup- 
plies, the latter acceded to the proposition, and removed to 
Formosa, where they erected Fort Zealandia in 1624. It is re- 
corded that the Chinese landed five thousand troops on one of 
the Pescadore Islands ; and their determined efforts in repelling 
the aggressions or occupation of their soil by the Dutch proba- 
bly raised their reputation for courage, and prevented the repe- 
tition of similar acts by others. It was doubtless a good stroke 
of policy on their part to propose the occupation of Formosa to 
the Dutch in exchange for the Pescadores, for they had not the 
Von. II.— 28 
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least title to it themselves, and hardly knew its exact size of 
the character of the inhabitants. The Dutch endeavored to 
extend their power over it, but with only partial success ; in 
the villages around Fort Zealandia they introduced new laws 
among the inhabitants, and instead of their councils of elders, 
constituted one of their chief men supervisor in every village, 
to administer justice and report his acts to the governor of the 
island. 

The moral interests of the natives were not neglected, and in 
1626 George Candidius, a Protestant minister, was appointed 
to labor among them, and took great pains to introduce Chris- 
tianity. The natives were ignorant of letters, their superstitions 
resting only on traditions or customs which were of recent ori- 
gin ; the prospects, therefore, of teaching them a better religion 
were favorable. In sixteen months he had instructed over a 
hundred in the leading truths of Christianity. The worjj: was 
progressing favorably, churches and schools were multiplying, 
the intermarriages of the colonists and natives were bringing 
them into closer relationship with each other, and many thou- 
sands of the islanders had been baptized, when the Dutch gov- 
ernors in India, fearful of offending the Japanese, who were 
then persecuting the Christians in Japan — in which the Dutch 
helped them, to their lasting disgrace — restricted these benevo- 
lent labors, and discouraged the further conversion of the 
islanders. Thus, as often elsewhere in Asia, the interests of 
true religion were sacrificed upon the altar, of mammon, and 
the trade thus bought died from inanition. 

During the struggles ensuent upon the overthrow of the 
Ming dynasty, many thousands of families emigrated to For- 
mosa, some of whom settled under the Dutch, while others 
planted separate colonies; their industry soon changed the 
desolate island into a cultivated countiy, and increased the pro- 
duce of rice and sugar for exportation. The immigration went 
on so rapidly as to alarm the Dutch, who, instead of taking 
wise measures to conciliate and instruct the colonists, tried to 
prevent their landing, and thereby did much to irritate them 
and lead them to join in any likely attempt to expel the for- 
eigners. 
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Meanwhile, their trade with China itself was trifling com- 
pared with that of their rivals, the Portuguese, and when the 
undoubted ascendancy of the Manchus was evident, the govern- 
ment of Batavia resolved to despatch a deputation to Canton 
to petition for trade. In January, 1653, Schedel was sent in a 
richly freighted ship, but the Portuguese succeeded in prevent- 
ing any further traffic, even after the envoy had spent consid- 
erable sums in presents to the authorities, and obtained the 
governor’s promise to allow his countrymen to build a factory. 
Schedel was informed, however, that his masters would do well 
to send an embassy to Peking, a suggestion favorably enter- 
tained by the Company, which, in 1655, appointed Goyer and 
Kevzer as its envoys. The narrative of this embassy by 
Kieuwliof, the steward of the mission, made Europeans better 
acquainted with the country than they had before been — almost 
the only practical benefit it produced, for as a mercantile specu- 
lation it proved nearly a total loss. Their presents were re- 
ceived and others given in return ; they prostrated themselves 
not only before the Emperor in person, but made the kotow to 
his name, his letters, and his throne, doing everything in the 
way of humiliation and homage likely to please the new rulers. 
The only privilege their subserviency obtained was permission 
to send an embassy once in eight years, at which time they 
might come in four ships to trade. 

This mission left China in 1657, and very soon after, the 
Chinese chieftain, Ching Ching-kung (Kosliinga, or Koxinga 
as liis name is written by the Portuguese), began to prepare an 
attack upon Formosa. The Dutch had foreseen the probability 
of this onset, and had been strengthening the garrison of Zea- 
landia Since 1650 while they were negotiating for trade ; Kox- 
inga, too, had confined himself to sending emissaries among 
liis countrymen in Formosa, to inform them of his designs. 
He set about preparing an armament at Amoy, ostensibly to 
strengthen himself against the Manchus, meanwhile carrying 
on his ordinary traffic with the colony to lull all apprehensions 
until the council had sent away the admiral and force de- 
spatched from Java to protect them, when in June, 1661, he 
landed a force of twenty-five thousand troops, and took up a 
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strong position. The communication between the forts being 
cut off, the governor sent two hundred and forty men to dis- 
lodge the enemy, only half of whom returned alive ; one of 
the four ships in the harbor was burned by the Chinese, and 
another hastened to Batavia for reinforcements. Koxinga fol- 
lowed up these successes by cutting off all communication be- 
tween the garrison and the surrounding country, and compelling 
the surrender of the garrison and cannon in the small fort. 
Fort Zealandia was now closely invested, but finding himself 
severely galled, he turned the siege into a blockade, and vented 
his rage against the Dutch living in the surrounding country, 
and such Chinese as abetted them. Some of the ministers and 
schoolmasters were seized and crucified, under the pretext that 
they encouraged their parishioners to resist ; others were used 
as agents to treat concerning the surrender of the fort. Val- 
entyn has given a clear history of the occupation of Formosa 
by his countrymen in his great work, and especially of their 
defeat at Zealandia. He narrates an incident of Rev. A. Ilam- 
broek, as does also Nieuwhof, from whose travels it is quoted. 

Among the Dutch prisoners taken in the country, was one Mr. Hambroek, a 
minister. This man was sent by Koxinga to the governor, to propose terms for 
surrendering the fort ; and that in case of refusal, vengeance would be taken 
on the Dutch- prisoners. Mr. Hambroek came into the castle, being forced to 
leave his wife and children behind him as hostages, which sufficiently proved 
that if he failed in his negotiation, they had nothing but death to expect from 
the chieftain. Yet was he so far from persuading the garrison to surrender, 
that lie encouraged them to a brave defence by hopes of relief, assuring them 
that Koxinga had lost many of liis best ships and soldiers, and began to be 
weary of the siege. When he had ended, the council of war left it to his 
choice to stay with them or return to the camp, where he could expect noth- 
ing but present death ; every one entreated him to stay. He had two daugh- 
ters within the castle, who hung upon his neck, overwhelmed with grief and 
tears to see their father {cady to go where they knew he must be sacrificed by 
the merciless enemy. But he represented to thorn that having left his wife 
and two other children as hostages, nothing but death could attend them if he 
returned not : so unlocking himself from his daughters' arms, and exhort- 
ing everybody to a resolute defence, he returned to the camp, telling them at 
parting that he hoped he might prove serviceable to his poor fellow-prisoners. 
Koxinga received his answer sternly ; then causing it to be rumored that the 
prisoners excited the Formosans to rebel, he ordered all the Dutch male 
prisoners to be slain ; some being beheaded, others killed In a more barbarous 
manner, to the number of five hundred, their bodies stripped quite naked 
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and buried ; nor were the women and children spared, many of them like- 
wise being slain, though some of the best were preserved for the use of the 
commanders, and the rest sold to the common soldiers. Among the slain were 
Messrs. Hambroek, Mus, Winsam, Ampzingius, and Campius, clergymen, and 
many schoolmasters. 

A force of ten ships and seven hundred men arriving from 
Batavia, the besieged began to act on the offensive, but were 
unable to drive Koxinga from the town, though they checked 
his operations and brought down the garrisons from Killing 
and Tamsui to their aid. A letter from the governor of Fuh- 
kien to Ooyet, the Dutch governor, came soon after, suggesting 
a junction of their forces to drive Koxinga away from the coast, 
after which both could easily conquer him in Formosa. This 
proposal was followed, but no sooner had the five vessels gone 
than Koxinga made his advances so vigorously that the garrison 
was forced to surrender, after a siege of nine months and the 
loss of one thousand six hundred men. Thus ended the Dutch 
rule in Formosa, after twenty-eight years’ duration. 1 

This loss induced the council at Batavia to prosecute their 
former enterprise against Amoy, where Koxinga still had a gar- 
rison. Twelve vessels were fitted out under Bort, who arrived, 
in 1662, at the mouth of the River Min, where he w r as visited 
by deputies from the governor, and induced to send two of his 
officers to arrange with him concerning operations. The gover- 
nor was in the country, and the two officers, on reaching his 
camp, soon saw that there could he no cordiality between their 
leaders ; this proposal of a foreign power to assist them against 
the Chinese w T as too much like that of \\ r u San-kw'ei to their 
chieftains in 1644 for the Manchus to entertain it. Bort, de- 
sirous of doing something, commenced a series of attacks on 
the fleet and garrisons of Koxinga, burning and destroying them 

1 Chinese Repository , VoIr. I., p. 414, and XX., p. 543. Journal AT. C. Br. 
R. As. Soc ., Vol. XI. (1876), Art. I. Moreau de St. -Mery, Voyage <fe VAm • 
basaade de la Compagnie des hides orien titles Holla ndaises vers VErnpereur de la 
Chine , tire du journal d' Andre Everard van Praam Houckgeest , translated and 
published in London, 2 Vols., 1798. J. Nieuwhof, JYauwkeunge Bcschryvinge 
ivm’t GesandsrJiap der Nederlandtsche Oost-fndische Compagnie van Batavia nar 
Peking in Sina , door de Heeren Pieter de Goyer en Jacob de Keyser , Amster- 
dam, 1664. 
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in a piratical manner, that was not less ineffectual toward re- 
gaining Formosa and obtaining privilege of trade at Canton 
than harassing to the Chinese on the coast. He returned to 
Batavia in 1663, and was despatched to Fuhkien in a few 
months with a stronger force, and ordered to make reprisals on 
both Manchus and Chinese, if necessary, in order to get satis- 
faction for the loss of Formosa. The governor received him 
favorably, and after a number of skirmishes against the rebel- 
lious Chinese, Amoy was taken and its troops destroyed, which 
completed the subjugation of the province to the Manchus. As 
a reward for this assistance, the real value of which cannot, 
however, be easily ascertained, the governor lent two jimks to 
the Dutch to retake Formosa, but Koxinga laughed at the- piti- 
ful force sent against him, and Bort sailed for Batavia. 

These results so chagrined the council that they fitted out no 
more expeditions, preferring to despatch an embassy, under Van 
Hoorn, to Peking, to petition for trade and permission to erect 
factories. He landed at Fuhcliau in 1664, where he was re- 
ceived in a polite manner. The imperial sanction had been 
already received, but he unwisely delayed his journey to the 
capital until his cargo was sold. While discussing this matter 
the Dutch seized a Chinese vessel bringing bullion from Java 
contrary to their colonial regulations, and the governor very 
properly intimated that until restitution was made no amicable 
arrangement could be completed ; consequently Van Hoorn, in 
order to save his dignity and not contravene the orders of his 
own government, was obliged to allow the bullion to be carried 
off, as if by force, by a police officer. 

These preliminary disputes were not settled till nearly a year 
had elapsed, when Van Hoorn and his suite left Fuhchan, and 
after a tedious journey up the Biver Min and across the moun- 
tains to Hangclian, they reached the canal and Peking, having 
been six months on the way, “ during which they saw thirty- 
seven cities and three hundred and thirty-five villages.” The 
same succession of prostrations before an empty throne, followed 
by state banquets, and accompanied by the presentation and con- 
ferring of presents, characterized the reception of this embassy 
as it had all its predecessors. It ended with a similar farce, alike 
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pleasing to the haughty court which received it, and unworthy 
the Christian nation which gave it; and the “only result of 
this grand expedition was a sealed letter, of the contents of 
which they were wholly ignorant, but which did not, in fact, 
grant any of the privileges they so anxiously solicited.” They 
had, by their performance of the act of prostration, caused their 
nation to be enrolled among the tributaries of the Grand khan, 
and then were dismissed as loyal subjects should be, at the will 
of their liege lord, with what he chose to give them. It was a 
fitting end to a career begun in rapine and aggression toward 
the Chinese, who had never provoked them. 

The Dutch sent no more embassies to Peking for one hun- 
dred and thirty years, but carried on trade at Canton on the 
same footing as other nations. The ill success of Macartney’s 
embassy in 1793 induced Van Braam, the consular agent at 
Canton, to propose a mission of salutation and respect from the 
government of Batavia, on the occasion of Kienlung reaching 
the sixtieth year of his reign. He hoped, by conforming to 
Chinese ceremonies, to obtain some privileges which would 
place Dutch trade on a better footing, but one would have sup- 
posed that the miscarriage of former attempts might have 
3onvinced him that nothing was to be gained by new humilia- 
tions before a court which had just dismissed a well-appointed 
embassy. The Company appointed Isaac Titsingh, late from 
Japan, as chief commissioner, giving Yan Braam the second 
place, and making up their cortege with a number of clerks 
and interpreters, one of whom, De Guignes, wrote the re- 
sults of his researches during a long residence in Canton, and 
his travels with the embassy to Peking, under the title of Voy- 
ages a Peking. It is needless to detail the annoyances, humil- 
iations, and contemptuous treatment experienced by the em- 
bassy on its overland journey in midwinter, and the degrading 
manner in which the Emperor received the envoys : his hauteur 
was a befitting foil to their servility, at once exhibiting both his 
pride and their ignorance of their true position and rights. 
They were brought to the capital like malefactors, treated when 
there like beggars, and then sent back to Canton like mounte- 
banks to perform the three-times-three prostration at ali times 
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and before everything their conductors saw fit ; who on their 
part stood by and laughed at their embarrassment in making 
these evolutions in their tight clothes. They were not allowed 
a single opportunity to speak about business, which the Chinese 
never associate with an embassy, but were entertained with 
banquets and theatrical shows, and performed many skilful 
evolutions themselves upon their skates, greatly to the Em- 
peror’s gratification, and received, moreover, a present of broken 
victuals from him, which had not only been honored by coming 
from his Majesty’s own table, but bore marks of his teeth and 
good appetite; “they were upon a dirty plate, and appeared 
rather destined to feed a dog than form the repast of a human 
creature.” Yan Braam’s account of this embassy is one of the 
most humiliating records of ill-requited obsequiousness before 
insolent government lackeys which any European was ever 
called upon to pen. The mission returned to Canton in April, 
1796, having attained no more noble end .than that of saluting 
the Emperor, and this, indeed, was all the Chinese meant should 
be done when themselves suggesting the entire performance ; 
for in order to understand much of their conduct toward their 
guests, the feelings they entertained toward them must not be 
lost sight of. 

In 1843 the governor-general at Batavia sent T. Modderman 
to Canton to make inquiries respecting trade at the newly 
opened ports and establish consulates. The council there had, 
in 1839, forbidden Chinese to settle in any of their Indian 
colonies, owing to their skill in engrossing the native trade; but 
when this prohibition was removed about 1875, the Chinese 
showed no disposition to emigrate to Java. In 1863 a treaty 
was negotiated by M. Yan der Iloeven at Tientsin, which placed 
the trade on the same footing as other nations. 

The French Government has never sent a formal mission to 
the capital to petition for trade and make obeisance, though 
through their missionaries that nation has made Europeans 
better acquainted with China and given the Chinese more 
knowledge of western countries than all other Christian nations 
together. In the year 1289 Philip the Fair received a letter 
from Argun khan in Persia, and in 1305 another from Oljaitu, 
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both of them proposing joint action against their enemies the 
Saracens The originals are still to be 6een in Paris. In 1688 
Lonis XIV. addressed a letter to Kanglii, whom he called 
“Most high, most excellent, most puissant, and most magnani- 
mous prince, dearly beloved good friend ; ” and signed himself 
“ Your most dear and good friend, Louis.” In 1844 diplomatic 
relations were resumed by the appointment of a large mission, 
at the head of which was M. Lagrene, by whom a treaty was 
formed between France and China.' 

The Russians have sent several embassies to Peking, and 
compelled the Chinese to treat them as equals. The first re- 
corded visit of Russian agents at Peking is that of two Cos- 
sacks, Petroff and Yallyslieff, in 1567, who, however, did not 
see the Emperor Lungking, who succeeded to the throne that 
year, because they had brought no presents. In 1619 Evasliko 
Pettlin reached that city, having come across the desert from 
Tomsk ; but he and his companion, having no presents, could 
not 6ee the “ dragon’s face,” and were dismissed with a letter, 
which all the learning at Tobolsk and Moscow could not de- 
cipher. Thirty-four years after, the Czar Alexis (1653) sent his 
envoy Baikoff, who refused to prostrate himself before the 
Emperor Shnnchi, and was promptly dismissed. This repulse 
did not interfere with trade, for in the years 1658, 1672, and 
1 677 three several trading embassies reached Peking. During 
all this time Russian and Chinese subjects and soldiers fre- 
quently quarrelled, especially along the banks of the Amur, and 
the necessity of settling these disturbances and pretexts for 
trouble by fixing the boundary line being evident to both na- 
tions, commissioners were appointed and met at X ipchu, where, 
on August 27, 1689, they signed the first treaty ever agreed 
upon by the court of Peking. The principal points in it were 
the retirement of the Russians from Albazin and Manchuria, 
where they had held their own for thirty-eight years, the free- 
dom of trade, and defining the frontier along the Daourian 
Mountains. The missionary Gerbillon was mainly instrumental 

1 Chinese Repository, Vol. XIX., pp. 526-535. Yule’s Cathay, p. exxx. Re- 
mnsat in Mim. do I’Acad. Ins., Vol. VII., pp. 367, 391 ff. 
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in settling these disputes, and neither party would probably 
have lowered its arrogant claims if it had not been through his 
influence ; the Chinese were far the most difficult to please. 1 * * * * * * 

Peter sent Ysbrandt Ides in 1692 as his envoy to Peking to 
exchange the ratifications. His journey across the wilds and 
wastes of Central Asia took up more time than a voyage by 
sea, for it was not till a year and eight months that “ he could 
return thanks to the great God, who had conducted them all 
safe and well to their desired place.” Ides’ own account of his 
mission contains very slight notices regarding its object or how 
he was received ; but it is now credibly believed that he per* 
formed the kotow before the Emperor. About twenty years 
after his departure, Kanghi sent a Manchu envoy, Tulishen, 
through Russia to confer with the khan of the Tourgouth Tar- 
tars about their return to China, which a portion of them ac- 
complished some years after. Tulishen executed his mission so 
well that he was sent again as envoy to the Czar about 1730, 
and readied Petersburg in the reign of Peter II. In 1719 
Peter the Great despatched another embassy, under Ismailoff, to 
arrange the trade then conducted on a precarious footing — an 
account of which was drawn up by John Bell in 1763. Ismai- 
loff refused to prostrate himself until it was agreed that a Chi- 
nese minister, whenever sent to Petersburg, should conform to 
the usages of the Russians ; a safe stipulation, certainly, to a court 
which never demeans itself to send missions. The evident de- 
sirableness of keeping on good terms with the Russians led the 
Chinese to treat their envoys with unusual respect and attend to 
the business they came to settle. One of the most instructive 
books on the kind of intercourse carried on during this period is 
the Journal of Lange, who went first in 1716, and thrice after- 
ward, and has left an account of his residence at Kanglu’s capital. 9 

1 Chine se Repository, Vol. VIII., pp. 417, 506. Du Halde, Description geo- 

grnphique , historique , chronologique , politique et physique de V Empire de la Chine 

et de la Tartarie chinoise , 4 vols., Paris, 1735. G. Timkowski, Travels of the 

Russian Mission through Mongolia to China , etc., 2 vols., London, 1827. Klap- 

roth, Memoires sur VAsie, Tome I., pp. 1-81. 

* Published in one volume with Bell : Journey from St, Petersburgh in Rus 

sia to Ispahan in Persia , etc., London, 1715. 
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In 1727 a fifth mission was sent by the Empress Catherine 
under Count Vladislavitch, which succeeded in establishing the 
intercourse on a still better basis, viz., that a mission, consisting 
of six ecclesiastical and four lay members, should remain at 
Peking to studj r the Chinese and Manclm languages, so that in- 
terpreters could be prepared and communications carried on sat- 
isfactorily; the members were to be changed decennially. The 
caravans, which had been the vehicles of trade, were regulated 
abont 1730 by the establishment, at Kiakhta and Maimaichin, 
of two marts on the frontier, where it could be bronght under 
regulations; the last reached Peking in 1755. This embassy 
was the most successful of all, and partly owing to the Emperor 
Yungching’s desire to counterbalance Jesuit intrigues by raising 
up other interpreters. This treaty, signed August 27, 1727, re- 
mained in force till June, 1858 — the longest lived treaty on record. 
The narrative of George Timkowski, who conducted the relief 
sent in 1821, gives an account of his trip from Kiakhta across the 
desert, together with considerable information relating to the Kal- 
kas and other Mongol tribes subject to China. The archiman- 
drite, Hyacinth Batchourin, has given a description of Peking, 
but such works as the members of the Russian college have written 
are for the most part still in that language. Up to the present 
date there have been sixteen archimandrites (1736 to 1880) and 
many monks attached to the ecclesiastical mission in Peking. 1 

The intercourse of the English with China, though it com- 
menced later than other maritime nations of Europe, has been 
far more important in its consequences, and their trade greater 
In amount than all other foreign nations combined. This inter- 
course has not been such as was calculated to impress the Chi- 
nese with a just idea of the character of the British nation as a 
leading Christian people ; for the East India Company, which 
had the monopoly of the trade between the two countries for 
nearly two centuries^ systematically opposed every effort to dif- 
fuse Christian doctrine and general knowledge among them 
down to the end of their control in 1834. 

1 Dudgeon’s monograph on Russian Intercourse mth China contains notices 
of all events of any importance between the two nations, digested with great 
care, pp. 80, Peking, 1872. Also, Martin’s China , Vol. I., p. 886. 
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The first English vessels anchored off Macao in July, 1635 
nnder the command of Weddell, who was sent to China in ac. 
cordance with a “ truce and free trade ” which had been entered 
into between the English merchants and the viceroy of Goa, wha 
gave letters to the governor of Macao. The fleet was coldly 
received and Weddell deluded with vain promises until the 
Portuguese fleet had sailed for Japan, when he was denied per- 
mission to trade. Two or three of his officers having visited 
Canton, he was very desirous to participate in the traffic, and 
proceeded with his whole fleet up to the Bogue forts, where 
this desire was made known to the commanders of the forts, 
who promised to return an answer in a week. Meanwhile the 
Portuguese so misrepresented them to the Chinese that the 
commander of the forts concluded to end the matter by driving 
them away. Having made every preparation during the period 
the fleet was waiting, an attack was first made upon a watering- 
boat by firing shot at it when passing near the forts. 

“ Herewith the whole fleet, being instantly incensed, did, on 
the sudden, display their bloody ensigns ; and, weighing their 
anchors, fell up with the flood, and berthed themselves before 
the castle, from whence came many shot, yet not any that 
touched so much as hull or rope ; whereupon, not being able to 
endure their bravadoes any longer, each ship began to play 
furiously upon them with their broadsides ; and after two or 
three hours, perceiving their cowardly fainting, the boats were 
landed with about one hundred men : which sight occasioned 
them, with great distractions, instantly to abandon the castle and 
fly ; the boats’ crews, in the # meantime, without let, entering the 
same and displaying his Majesty’s colors of Great Britain upon 
the walls, having the same night put aboard all their ordnance, 
fired the council-house and demolished what they could. The 
boats of the fleet also seized a junk laden with boards and tim- 
ber, and another with salt. Another vessel of small moment 
was surprised, by whose boat a letter was sent to the chief 
mandarins at Canton, expostulating their breach of truce, ex- 
cusing the assailing of the castle, and withal in fair terms re- 
quiring the liberty of trade.” 1 This letter was shortly answered, 

1 Staunton’s Embassy , Vol. I., pp. 5-12. 
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and after a little explanatory negotiation, hastened to a favor- 
able conclusion on the part of the Chinese by what they had 
seen, trade was allowed after the captured guns and vessels 
were restored and the ships supplied with cargoes. 

No other attempt to open a trade was made till 1664, and 
during the change of dynasty which took place in the interim, 
the trade of all nations with China suffered. The East India 
Company had a factory at Bantam in Java, and one at Madras, 
but their trade with the East was seriously incommoded by the 
war with the Dutch ; when it was Renewed in 1664, only one 
ship was sent to Macao, but such were the exactions imposed 
upon the trade by the Chinese, and the effect of the misrepre- 
sentations of the Portuguese, that the ship returned without 
effecting sale. This did not discourage the Company, however, 
who ordered their agents at Bantam to make inquiries respect- 
ing the most favorable port and what commodities were most 
in demand. They mentioned “Fuhchau as a place of great 
resort, affording all China commodities, as raw and wrought 
silk, tutenague, gold, china-root, tea, etc.” A trade had been 
opened with lvoxinga’s son in Formosa and at Amoy, but this 
rude chieftain had little other idea of traffic than a means of 
helping hirnself to every curious commodity the ships brought, 
and levying heavy imposts upon their cargoes. A treaty was 
indeed entered into with him, in which the supercargoes, as 
was the case subsequently in 1842, stipulated for far greater 
privileges and lighter duties than Chinese goods and ves- 
sels would have had in English ports. Besides freedom to 
go where they pleased without any one attending them, access 
at all times to the king, liberty to choose their own clerks 
and trade with whom they pleased, it was also agreed “ that 
what goods the king buys shall pay no custom ; that rice 
imported pay no custom ; that all goods imported pay three 
per cent, after sale, and all goods exported be custom free.” 
The trade at Amoy was more successful than at Zealandia, 
and a small vessel was sent there in 1677, which brought 
back a favorable report. In 1678 the investments for these 
two places were $30,000 in bullion and $20,000 in goods ; the 
returns were chiefly in silk goods, tutenague, rhubarb, etc.; 
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the trade was continued for several years, apparently with con- 
siderable profit, though the Manchus continually increased the 
restrictions under which it labored. In 1681 the Company or- 
dered their factories at Amoy and Formosa to be withdrawn, 
and one established at Canton or Fuhchau, but in 1685 the 
trade was renewed at Amoy. 

The Portuguese managed to prevent the English obtaining a 
footing at Canton until about 1684 ; and, as Davis remarks, the 
stupid pertinacity with which they endeavored to exclude them 
from this port and traders one of the most striking circum- 
stances connected with these trials and rivalries. It is the more 
inexplicable in the case of the Portuguese, for they could carry 
nothing to England, nor could they force the English to trade 
with them at second hand ; theirs was truly the “ dog in the 
manger ” policy, and they have subsequently starved upon it. 
In 1689 a duty of five shillings per pound was laid upon tea im- 
ported into England ; and the principal articles of export are 
stated to have been wrought silks of every kind, porcelain, lac- 
quered-ware, a good quantity of fine tea, some fans and screens. 
Ten years after, the court of directors sent out a consul’s com- 
mission to the chief supercargo, Mr. Catchpoole, which consti- 
tuted him king’s minister or consul for the whole Empire of 
China and the adjacent islands. In 1701 an attempt was made 
by him to open a trade, and he obtained permission to send 
ships to Chnsan or Ningpo ; an investment in three vessels, 
worth £101,800, was accordingly made, but he found the exac- 
tions of the government so grievous, and the monopoly of the 
merchants so oppressive, that the adventure proved a great loss, 
and the traders were compelled to withdraw. The Company’s 
hopes of trade at that port must, however, have been great, for 
their investment to Amoy that year was only £34,400, and to 
Canton £40,800. In 1702 Catchpoole also established a factory 
at Pulo Condore, an island near the coast of Cochinchina which 
had been taken by the English. The whole concern, however, 
experienced a tragical end in 1705, when the Malays rose upon 
the English, murdered them all, and burned the factory. Tho 
Cochinchinese are said to have instigated this treacherous at- 
tack to regain the island, which was claimed by them. 
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The extortions and grievances suffered by the traders at Can- 
ton were increased in 1702 by the appointment of an individual 
who alone had the right of trading with them and of farming 
it out to those who had the means of doing so. The trade 
seems hardly, even at this time, to have taken a regular form, 
but by 1720 the number and value of the annual commodities 
had so much increased that the Chinese established a uniform 
duty of four per cent, on all goods, and appointed a body of 
native merchants, who, for the privilege of trading with for- 
eigners, became 1 security for their payment of duties and good 
behavior. The duty on imports was also increased to about 
sixteen per cent, and an enormous fee demanded of purveyors 
before they could supply, ships with provisions, besides a heavy 
measurement duty and cumshaw to the collector of customs. 
These exactions seemed likely to increase unless a stand was 
taken against them. This was done by a united appeal to the 
governor in person in 1728 ; yet the relief was only temporary, 
for the plan was so effectual and convenient for the government 
that the co-hong was ere long re-established as the only me- 
dium through which the foreign trade could be conducted. An 
additional duty of ten per cent, was laid upon all exports, which 
no efforts were effectual in removing until the accession of 
lvienlung in 1736. This apparently suicidal practice of levying 
export duties is, in China,* really a continuation of the internal 
excise or transit duties paid upon goods exported in native ves- 
sels as well as foreign. 

The Emperor, in taking off the newly imposed duty of ten 
per cent, required that the merchants should hear the act of 
grace read upon their knees ; but the foreigners all met in a 
body, and each one agreed on his honor not to submit to this 
slavish posture, nor make any concession or proposal of accom- 
modation without acquainting the rest. The Emperor also re- 
quired die delivery of all the arms on board ship, a demand 
afterward waived on the payment of about ten thousand dollars. 
The hong merchants shortly became the only medium of com- 
munication with the government, themselves being the exactors 
of the duties and contrivers of the grievances, and when com- 
plaints were made, the judges of the equity of their own acts. 
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In 1734 only one English ship came to Canton, and one was 
sent to Amoy, but the extortions there were greater than at the 
other port, whereupon the latter vessel withdrew. In 1736 the 
number of ships at Canton w^as four English, two French, two 
Dutch, one Danish, and one Swedish vessel ; the Portuguese 
ships had been restricted to Macao before this date. 

Commodore Anson arrived at Macao in 1742, and as the 
Centurion was the first British man-of-war which had visited 
China, his decided conduct in refusing to leave the river until 
provisions were furnished, and his determination in seeking an 
interview with the governor, no doubt had a good effect. A 
mixture of decision and kindness, such as that exhibited by 
Anson when demanding only what was in itself right, and 
backed by an array of force not lightly to be trifled wit^i or 
incensed, has always proved the most successful way of dealing 
with the Chinese, who on their part need instruction as well as 
intimidation. The constant presence of a ship of war on the 
coast of China would perhaps have saved foreigners much of 
the personal vexations, and prevented many of the imposts 
upon trade which the history of foreign intercourse exhibits, 
making it in fact little better than a recital of annoyances on 
the part of a government too ignorant and proud to understand 
its own true interests, and recriminations on the part of traders 
unable to do more than protest against them. 

In consequence of the exactions of the government and the 
success of the co-hong in preventing all direct intercourse with 
the local authorities, the attempt was again made to trade at 
Amoy and Isingpo. The Hardwicke was sent to Amoy in 
1744, and obliged to return without a cargo. Messrs. Flint and 
Harrison were despatched to isingpo in 1755, and were well 
received ; but when the Holderness subsequently came to trade, 
it was with difficulty that she procured a cargo, and an imperial 
edict was promulgated soon after restricting all foreign ships to 
Canton. In 1759 the factory at Ningpo was demolished, so 
that Mr. Flint, who repaired there that year, was unable to do 
anything toward restoring the trade. This gentleman was a 
person of uncommon perseverance and talents, and had mas- 
tered the difficulties of the Chinese language so as to act as 
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interpreter at Canton twelve years before he was sent on his 
mission. “ The ungrateful return which his energy and exer- 
tions in their service met with from his employers,” justly ob- 
serves Sir John Davis, “ was such as tended in all probability, 
more than any other cause, to discourage his successors from 
. undertaking so laborious, unprofitable, and even hazardous a 
work of supererogation.” 

On his arrival at Ningpo, Mr. Flint, finding it useless to attempt 
anything there, proceeded in a native vessel to Tientsin, from 
whence he succeeded in making his case known to the Emperor 
Kienlnng. A commissioner was deputed to accompany him 
overland to Canton ; Mr. Flint proceeded to the English factory 
soon after his arrival, and the foreigners of all nations assembled 
before the commissioner, who informed them that the lioppo 
had been superseded, and all duties remitted over six per cent, 
on goods and the cumshaw and tonnage dues on ships. Thp 
sequel of Mr. Flint’s enterprise was unfortunate, and the mode 
the Chinese took to bring it about thoroughly characteristic. 

It proved, however, that these fair appearances were destined only to be 
the prelude to a storm. Some days afterward the governor desired to see Mr. 
Flint for the purpose of communicating the Emperor's orders, and was accom- 
panied by the council of his countrymen. When the party had reached the 
palace, the hong merchants proposed their going in one at a time, but they in- 
sisted on proceeding together ; and on Mr. Flint being called for, they were 
received at the first gate and ushered through two courts with seeming com- 
plaisance by the officers in waiting ; but on arriving at the gate of the inner 
court they were hurried, and even forced into the governor’s presence, where 
a struggle ensued with their brutal conductors to force them to do homage 
after the Chinese fashion until they were overpowered and thrown down. See- 
ing their determination not to submit to these base humiliations, the governor 
ordered the people to desist; and then telling Mr. Flint to advance, he 
pointed to an order, which he called the Emperor’s edict, for his banishment 
to Macao, and subsequent departure for England, on account of his endeavor- 
ing to open a trade at Ningpo contrary to orders from Peking. He added 
that the native who had written the petition in Chinese was to be beheaded 
that day for traitorously encouraging foreigners, which was performed on a 
man quite innocent of what these officers were pleased to call a crime. Mr. 
Flint was soon after conveyed to Tsienshan, a place near Macao, called Casa 
Branca by. the Portuguese, where he was imprisoned two years and a half and 
then sent to England. 1 


Vol. II.— 29 


1 Davis, Chinm , Vol. I., p. 58. 
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Mr. Flint stated to the Company that a fee of one thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars to the governor would set him at 
liberty, bnt they contented themselves with a petition. The 
punishment he received from the Chinese for this attempt to 
break their laws would not have been considered as unmerited or 
unjust in any other country, but the neglect of the Company to 
procure the liberation of one who had suffered so much to serve 
them reflects the greatest reproach upon that body. 

The whole history of the foreign trade, as related by Anber 
in his chronological narrative, during the one hundred and fifty 
years up to 1842 is a melancholy and curious chapter in na- 
tional intercourse. The grievances complained of were delay 
in loading ships and plunder of goods on their transit to Can- 
ton ; the injurious proclamations annually put up by the gov- 
ernment accusing foreigners of horrible crimes ; the extortions 
of the- underlings of office ; and the difficulty of access to the 
high authorities. The hong merchants, from their position as 
traders and interpreters between the two parties, were able to 
delude both to a considerable extent, though their responsi- 
bility for the acts and payments of foreigners, over whom they 
could exercise no real restraint, rendered their situation by no 
means pleasant. The rule on which the Chinese government 
proceeded in its dealings with foreigners was this : k ‘ The bar- 
barians are like beasts, and not to be ruled on the same prin- 
ciples as citizens. Were any one to attempt controlling them 
by the great maxims of reason, it would tend to nothing but 
confusion. The ancient kings well understood this, and ac- 
cordingly ruled barbarians bj 7 misrule ; therefore, to rule bar- 
barians by misrule is the true and best way of ruling them.” 
The same rule in regard to foreign traders was virtually acted 
on in England during the reign of TIenry VII., and the ideas 
among the Chinese of their power over those who visit their 
shores are not unlike those which prevailed in Europe before 
the Keformation. 

The entire ignorance of foreign traders of the spoken and 
written language of China brought them into contempt with 
all classes, and where all intercourse was carried on In a jargon 
which each party despised, the results were often misunder* 
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standing, dislike,, and hatred. Another fruitful source of diffi- 
culty was the turbulent conduct of sailors. The French and 
English seamen at Whampoa, in 1754, earned their national 
hatred to such a degree that they could not pursue their trade 
without quarrelling ; and a Frenchman having killed an Eng- 
lish sailor, the Chinese stopped the trade of the former nation 
until the guilty person was given up, though he was subse- 
quently liberated. The Chinese allotted two different islands 
in the river at Whampoa for the recreation of the seamen of each 
nation, in order that such troubles might be avoided in future. 
A similar case occurred at Canton in 1780, when a Frenchman 
killed a Portuguese sailor at night in one of the merchants’ 
houses and fled to the consul’s for refuge. The Chinese de- 
manded the criminal, and after some days he was given up to 
them and publicly strangled; this punishment he no doubt mer- 
ited, although it was the first case in which they had interfered 
where the matter was altogether among foreigners. In 1784 
a native was killed by a ball left in a gun when firing a salute, 
and the Chinese, on the principle of requiring life for life, de- 
manded the man who had fired the gun. Knowing that the 
English were not likely to give him up, the police seized Mr. 
Smith, the supercargo of the vessel, and carried him a prisoner 
into the city. On the seizure of this gentleman the ships’ 
boats were ordered up from Whampoa with armed crews to de- 
fend the factories. .A messenger from the Chinese, however, 
declared that their purpose in seizing Smith was simply to ex- 
amine him on the affair, to which statement the captive him- 
self added a request that the gunner should be sent tip to the 
authorities and submit to their questions. Trusting too much 
to their promises, the man was allowed to go alone before the 
officials within the city walls, when Mr. Smith was immediately 
liberated and the unhappy gunner strangled, after some six 
weeks’ confinement, by direct orders of the Emperor. The 
man, probably, underwent no form of trial intelligible to him- 
self, and his condemnation was the more unjust, as by Section 
CCXCII. of the Chinese pode he was allowed to ransom himself 
by a fine of about twenty dollars. As a counterpart of this 
tragedy, the Chinese stated (and there was reason for believing 
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them) that a native who- had accidentally killed a British sea- 
man about the same time was executed for the casualty. 

The Chinese mode of operations, when it was impracticable 
to get possession of the guilty or accused party, was well ex- 
hibited in the case of a homicide occurring in 1807. A party 
of sailors had been drinking at Canton, when a scuffle ensued, 
and the sailors put the populace to flight, killing one of the 
natives in the onset. The trade was promptly stopped, and the 
hong merchant who had secured the ship held responsible for 
the delivery of the offender. Eleven men were arrested and a 
court instituted in the Company’s hall before Chinese judges, 
Captain Holies, of II. B. M. ship Lion, being present with the 
committee. The actual homicide could not be found, but one 
Edward Sheen was detained in custody, which satisfied the 
Chinese while he remained in Canton ; but when the committee 
wished to take him to Macao with them they resisted, until 
Captain Holies declared that otherwise he should take the pris- 
oner on board his own ship, which he did. Being now beyond 
their reach, the authorities were fain to account for the affair 
to the supreme tribunal at the capital by inventing a tale, stat- 
ing that the prisoner had caused the death of a native by rais- 
ing an upper window and accidentally dropping a stick upon 
his head as he was passing in the street below. This statement 
was reported to his Majesty as having been concurred in by the 
English after a full examination of witnesses who attested to 
the circumstances ; the imperial rescript affirmed the sentence 
of the Board of Punishments, which ordered that the prisoner 
should be set at liberty after paying the usual fine of twenty 
dollars provided by law to defray the funeral expenses. The 
trade was thereupon resumed.' 

Another case of homicide occurred at Whampoa in 1820, 
when the authorities reported that the butcher of another ship, 
who had committed suicide the day of the inquest, was the 
guilty person. The court of directors very properly blamed 
their agents at Canton for their complicity in this subterfuge, 
and spoke of “ the paramount advantages which must invari- 


1 Sir G. T. Staunton, Penal Code of China, p. 516. 
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ably be derived from a strict and inflexible adherence to truth 
as the foundation of all moral obligations.” 1 

Other cases of murder and homicide have since occurred be* 
tween foreigners and natives. In the instance of the British 
frigate Topaze at Lintin Island in 1822, whose crew had been at- 
tacked on shore, her captain successfully resisted the surrender 
of a British subject for the death of two natives in the affray. 
The dignified and united action of the British authorities on 
this occasion was a striking contrast to the weakness of the 
Americans the year before in the case of Terranova. It proved 
the beneficial results of a stand for the right, for no foreigner 
has since been executed by the Chinese. It also proved the 
necessity and advantages of competent interpreters and trans- 
lators, inasmuch as the case owed much of its success to Dr. 
Morrison’s aid, which had been rejected by the hong merchants 
the previous year.* 

These cases are brought together to illustrate the anomalous 
position which foreigners once held in China. They consti- 
tuted a community by themselves, subject chiefly to their own 
sense of honor in their mutual dealings, but their relations with 
the Chinese were like what lawyers call a “ state of nature.” 
The change of a governor-general, of a collector of customs, or 
senior hong merchant, involved a new course of policy accord- 
ing to the personal character of these functionaries. The com- 
mittee of the East India Company had considerable power over 
British subjects, especially those living in Canton, and could 
deport them if they pleased ; but the consuls of other nations 
had little or no authority over their countrymen. Trade was 
left at the jame loose ends that politics were, and the want of 
an acknowledged tariff encouraged smuggling and kept up a 
constant spirit of resistance and dissatisfaction between the na- 
tive and foreign merchants, each party endeavoring to get along 
as advantageously to itself as practicable. bTor was there any 
acknowledged medium of communication between them, for the 

1 Auber, China : An Outline of its Government, Lava, Policy, etc., p. 286, 
London, 1884. 

* Chinese Repository, Vol. n., pp. 518-615. Morrison’s Memoirs, Vol. II . 
App., p. 10. Auber, China, its Government, etc., pp. 288-809. 
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consuls, not being credited by the Chinese Government, came 
and went, hoisted or lowered their flags, without the slightest 
notice from the authorities. Trade could proceed, perhaps, 
without involving the nations in war, since if it was unprofitable 
it would cease ; but while it continued on such a precarious 
footing .national character suffered, and the misrepresentations 
produced thereby rendered explanations difficult, inasmuch as 
neither party understood or believed the other. 

The death of the unfortunate gunner in 1784, and the large 
debts owed to the English by the hong merchants, which there 
seemed no probability of recovering, induced the British Govern- 
ment to turn its attention to the situation of the king’s subjects in 
China with the purpose of placing their relations on a better 
footing. The flagitious conduct of a Captain M’Clary, who seized 
a Dutch vessel at Whampoa in 1781, which Davis narrates,* 
and the inability of the Company to restrain such proceedings, 
also had its weight in deciding the crown to send an embassy to 
Peking. Colonel Cathcart was appointed envoy in 17S8, but his 
death in the Straits of Sunda temporarily deferred the mission, 
which was resumed on a larger scale in 1792, when the Eax*l of 
Macartney was sent as ambassador, with a large suite of able 
men, to place the relations between the two nations, if possible, 
on a well-understood and secure footing. Two ships were ap- 
pointed as tenders to accompany his Majesty’s ship Lion (64), 
and nothing was omitted, either in the composition of the mis- 
sion or the presents to the Emperor, to insure its success. Lit- 
tle is known regarding its real impression upon the Chinese ; 
they treated it with great consideration while it remained in 
the country, although at an estimated cost of $850,000, and 
probably dismissed it with the feeling that it was one of the 
most splendid testimonials of respect that a tributary nation 
had ever paid their court. The English were henceforth re- 
gistered among the nations who had sent tribute-bearers, and 
were consequently only the more bound to obey the injunctions 
of their master.* 

1 The Chinese , Vol. I., p. 63. 

9 Sir G. L. Staunton, Authentic Account of an Embassy from the King oj 
Great Britain to the Emperor of China , 3 vols., London, 1738. 
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To the European world, as well as to the British nation, how- 
ever, this expedition may be said to have opened China, so 
great was the interest taken in it and so well calculated were 
the narratives of Staunton and Barrow to convey better ideas 
of that remote country. “ Much of the lasting impression which 
the relations of Lord Macartney’s embassy leave on the mind of 
his reader,” to quote from a review of it, “ must be ascribed, 
exclusive of the natural effect of clear, elegant, and able com- 
position, to the number of persons engaged in that business, 
the variety of their characters, the reputation they already en- 
joyed or afterward acquired ; the bustle and stir of a sea voyage ; 
the placidity and success which finally characterized the inter- 
course of the English with the Chinese ; the splendor of the 
reception the latter gave to their European guests ; the walks 
in the magnificent gardens of the ‘ Son of Ileaven ; ’ the pic- 
turesque and almost romantic navigation upon the imperial 
canal ; and perhaps, not less for the interest we feel for every 
grand enterprise, skilfully prepared, and which proves success- 
ful, partly in consequence of the happy choice of the persons 
and the means by which it was to be carried into effect.” This 
impression of the grandeur and extent of the Chinese Empire 
has ever since more or less remained upon the minds of all 
readers of Staunton’s narrative ; but truer views were imparted 
than had before been entertained concerning its real civilization 
and its low rank among the nations. 

That tlie embassy produced some good effect is undeniable, 
though it failed in most of the principal points. It also afforded 
the Chinese an opportunity of making arrangements concerning 
that future intercourse which they could not avoid, even if they 
would not negotiate, and of acquiring information concerning 
foreign nations which would have proved of great advantage to 
them. Their contemptuous rejection, ignorant though they 
decided to remain of the real character of these courtesies, 
of peaceful missions like those of Macartney, Titsingh, and 
others, takes away much of our sympathy for the calamities 
which subsequently came upon them. With characteristic 
shortsightedness they looked upon the very means taken to 
arrange existing ill-understood relations as a reason for consul- 
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ering those relations as settled to their liking, and a motive to 
still further exactions. 

For many years subsequent to this embassy the trade went 
on without interruption, though the demands and duties were 
rather increased than diminished, and the personal liberty of for. 
eigners more and more restricted. The government generally, 
down to the lowest underling, systematically endeavored to de- 
grade and insult foreigners in the eyes of the populace and citi- 
zens of Canton, in order, in case of any disturbance, to have their 
co-operation and sympathy against the “barbarian devils.” 
The dissolxite and violent conduct of many foreigners toward 
the Chinese gave them, alas, too many arguments for their as- 
persions and exactions, and both parties too frequently consid- 
ered the other fair subjects for imposition. 

In 1802 the English troops occupied Macao by order of the 
governor-general of India, lest it should be attacked by the 
Fi*ench, but the news of the treaty of peace arriving soon after, 
they re-embarked almost as soon as the Chinese remonstrated. 
The discussion was revived, however, in 1808, when the French 
again threatened the settlement ; and the English, under Ad- 
miral Druiy, landed a detachment to assist the Portuguese in 
defending it. The Chinese, who had previously asserted their 
complete jurisdiction over this territory, and which a little ex- 
amination would have plainly shown, now protested against the 
armed occupation of their soil, and immediately stopped the trade 
and denied provisions to the ships; The English traders were 
ordered by the Committee to go aboard ship, and the governor re- 
fused to have the least communication with the admiral until the 
troops were withdrawn. He attempted to proceed to Canton in 
armed boats, but was repulsed, and finally, in order not to implicate 
the trade any further (a step not at all apprehended in protecting 
the Portuguese), he wisely withdrew his troops and sailed for 
India. The success of the native authorities greatly rejoiced 
them ; a temple was built on the river’s bank to commemorate 
their victoiy, and a fort, called “ Howqua’s Folly ” by foreigner., 
(since washed away), erected to guard the river at that point. 

The Chinese, ignorant of the principles on which international 
intercourse is regulated among western powers, regarded everj 
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hostile demonstration between them in their waters as directed 
toward themselves, and demanding their interference. Though 
often powerless to defend themselves against their own piratical 
subjects, as., has been manifested again and again — for ex- 
ample, in 1810, and also in 1660, when Koxinga ravaged tire 
coast — they still assume 1 that they are able to protect all for- 
eigners who “range themselves under their sway.” This was 
exhibited in 1814, when the British frigate Doris, against all 
the acknowledged rights of a nation over its own waters, and 
simply because it could be done with impunity, cruised off the 
port of Canton to seize American vessels. The provincial au- 
thorities ordered the Committee to send her away, saying that if 
the English and Americans had any petty squabbles they must 
settle them between themselves and not bring them to China. 
The Committee stated their inability to control the proceedings 
of men-of-war, whereupon the Chinese began a series of annoy- 
ances against the merchants and shipping, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of native servants, entering their houses to seize 
natives, molesting and stopping ships’ boats proceeding up and 
down the river on business, hindering the loading of the ships, 
and other like harassing acts so characteristic of Asiatic govern- 
ments when they feel themselves powerless to cope with the 
real object of their fear or anger. These measures proceeded at 
last to such a length that the Committee determined to stop the 
British trade until the governor would allow it to go on, as be- 
fore, without molestation, and they had actually left Canton for 
Whampoa, and proceeded down the river some distance, before 
he showed a sincere wish to arrange matters amicably. A depu- 
tation from each party accordingly met in Canton, and the prin- 
cipal points in dispute were at last gained. In this affair the 
Chinese would be adjudged to have been altogether in the right 
according to international law. At this time the governor- 
general conceded three important points to the Committee, viz., 
the right of corresponding with the government, binder seal, in 
the Chinese language, the unmolested employment of native ser- 
vants, and the assurance that the houses of foreigners should not 
be entered without permission ; nor were these stipulations ever 
retracted or violated. 
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The proceedings in this affair were conducted with no little 
apprehension on both sides, for the value of the traffic was of 
such importance that neither party could really think of stop- 
ping it. Besides the revenue accruing to government from 
duties and presents, the preparation and shipment of the articles 
in demand for foreign countries give employment to millions of 
natives in different parts of the Empire, and had caused Canton 
to become one of the greatest marts in the world. The governor 
and his colleagues were responsible for the revenue and peaceful 
continuance of the trade ; but through their ignorance of the 
true principles of a prosperous commerce, their fear of the conse- 
quences resulting from any innovation or change, or the least 
extension of privileges to the few half-imprisoned foreigners, 
they thought their security lay rather in restriction than in 
freedom, in a haughty bearing to intimidate, and not in concilia- 
tion to please their customers. On the other hand, the existence 
of the East India Company’s charter depended in a good degree 
upon keeping a regular supply of tea in England, and therefore 
the success of the Committee's bold measure of stopping the 
trade depended not a little upon the ignorance of the Chinese 
of the great power a passive course of action would give them. 

The government at home, on learning these proceedings, re- 
solved to despatch another ambassy to Peking in order to state 
the facts of the case at court, and if possible agree upon some 
understood mode of conducting trade and communicating with 
the heads of government. Lord Amherst, who 1 2 like Lord Ma- 
cartney had been governor-general of India, was appointed 
ambassador to Peking, and Henry Ellis and Sir George T. 
Staunton associated with him as second and third commission- 
ers. A large suite of able men, with Dr. Morrison as principal 
interpreter, accompanied the ambassy, and the usual quantity 
and variety of presents. 1 The mission reached the capital 
August 28, 1816, but was summarily dismissed without an 
audience, because the ambassador would not perform the kotow 

1 Ellis, Embassy to China , London, 1840. Sir J. F. Davis, Sketches of China. 

2 Vols., London, 1841. Clarke Abel, Narrative of a Journey in the Interior 
of China and a Voyage to and from that Country in 1810 and 1817, London, 
1818. R. Morrison, A View of China , eto., Macao, 1817. 
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or appear before his Majesty as soon as he arrived ; the in- 
trigues of the authorities at Canton with the high officers about 
the Emperor to defeat the ambassy by deceiving their master 
have also been adduced as reasons for its failure. Its real fail- 
ure, as we can now see, was owing to the utter misconception 
of their true position by the Emperor and his officials, arising 
from their ignorance, pride, isolation, and mendacity, all com- 
bining to keep them so until resistless force should open them 
to meliorating influences. It was the last attempt of the kind, 
and three alternatives only remained : the resort to force to 
compel them to enter into some equitable arrangement, entire 
submission to whatever they ordered, or the withdrawal of all 
trade until they proposed its resumption. The course of events 
continued the second until the first was resorted to, and event- 
uated in laying open the whole coast to the enterprise of west- 
ern nations. 

At the close of the East India Company’s exclusive rights 
in China, the prospect for the continuance of a peaceful trade 
was rather dubious. The enterprising Mr. Marjoribanks des- 
patched a vessel to ascertain how far trade could be carried on 
along the coast, which resulted in satisfactorily proving that the 
authorities were able and determined to stop all traffic, how- 
ever desirous the people might be for it. The contraband trade 
in opium was conducted in a manner that threatened ere long to 
involve the two nations, but the Company nominally kept itself 
aloof from it by bringing none in its ships : the same Com- 
pany, however, did everything in India to encourage the 
growth and sale of the drug, and received from it at the time of 
its dissolution an annual revenue of nearly two millions sterling. 
During its whole existence in China the East India Company 
stood forward as the defenders of the rights of foreigners and 
humanity, in a manner which no community of isolated mer- 
chants could have done, and to some extent compelled the 
Chinese to treat all more civilly. As a body it did little for 
the encouragement of Chinese literature or the diffusion of 
Christian truth or of science among the Chinese, except the 
printing of Morrison’s Dictionary and an annual grant to the 
Anglo-Chinese College ; and although Dr. Morrison was their 
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official translator for twenty-five years, the directors never gave 
him the empty compliment of enrolling him in the list of theii 
servants, nor contributed one penny for carrying on his great 
work of translating and printing the Bible in Chinese. They 
set themselves against all such efforts, and during a long exist- 
ence the natives of that country had no means put into their 
hands, by their agency, of learning that there was any great dif 
ference in the religion, science, or civilization of European na- 
tions and their own. 

The trade of the Americans to China commenced in 1784, 
the first vessel having left New York February 22d of that 
year, and returned May 11, 1785 ; it was commanded by Cap- 
tain Green, and the supercargo, Samuel Shaw, on his return, 
gave a lucid narrative of his voyage to Chief Justice Jay. llis 
journal, published in 1847, contains the only record of this 
voyage, and furnishes many curious facts about the political and 
social relations existing between foreigners then in China. Our 
trade with China steadily increased after* this date, and has 
been the second in amount for many years. The only political 
event in the American intercourse up to 1842 was the suspen- 
sion of trade in October, 1821, in consequence of the homicide 
of a Chinese by a sailor at Whampoa. The American mer- 
chants were really helpless to carry the trial of Terranova to a 
just conclusion against the Chinese law, which peremptorily 
required life for life wherever foreigners were concerned, and 
gave him up on the assurance that his life was in no danger. 
They are stated, in a narrative published in the North American 
Jieview, to have told liowqua at the trial on board the Emily 
at Whampoa, “We are bound to submit to your laws while we 
are in your waters ; be they ever so unjust, we will not resist 
them.” The poor man was taken out of the ship by force, 
while all the Americans present protested against the unfair 
trial he had had ; he was then promptly cai'ried to Canton and 
strangled at the public execution ground (October 25) ; his body 
was given up next day, and the trade reopened.' 

thaw’s Journal , .Boston, 1847. North American Review, January, 1885. 
Chinese Repomtoi'y, September, 1886. Sir Geo. T. Staunton’s Notices of China^ 
second edition, pp. 409-482, 1850. 
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The American Government neither took notice of this affair 
nor made 'remonstrance against its injustice, bnt still left the 
commerce, lives, and property of its citizens wholly unprotected, 
and at the mercy of Chinese laws and rulers. The consuls at 
Canton were merely merchants, having no salary from their 
government, no funds to employ interpreters when necessary, 
or any power over their countrymen, and came and went with- 
out the least notice or acknowledgment from the Chinese. 

The trade and intercourse of the Swedes, Danes, Prussians, 
Italians, Austrians, Peruvians, Mexicans, or Chilians, at Can- 
ton, have been attended with no peculiarities or events of any 
moment. None of these nations ever sent “tribute” to the 
court of the Son of Heaven, and their ships traded at Canton 
on the same footing with the English. The voyage of Peter 
Osbeck, chaplain to a Swedish East Indiaman, in 1753, con- 
tains considerable information relating to the mode of con- 
ducting the trade and the position of foreigners, who then 
enjoyed more liberty and suffered fewer extortions than in later 
years. 1 

The term ftm-facei, by which they were all alike called by the 
Cantonese, indicated the popular estimation, and this epithet of 
‘ foreign devil ’ did much, in the course of years, to increase the 
contempt and ill will which it expressed, not only there but 
throughout the Empire, for they were thereby maligned before 
they were known. Another term, i, has been raised into notice 
by its condemnation in the British Treaty as an epithet for 
British subjects or countries. This word, there rendered ‘ bar- 
barian,’ conveys to a native but little more than the idea that 
the people thus called do not understand the Chinese language 
and usages, and are consequently less civilized. This epithet 
barbarian, meant to the Greeks those who could not speak 
Greek, as it did to Shakspeare those who were not English ; 
likewise among the Chinese, under £ were included great masses 
of their own subjects. By translating wai £ as ‘ outside bar-, 
bcvriam,' foreigners have been misrepresented in the status they 

1 A Voyage to China and the East Indies, translated from the Gorman by 
John R. Forster, 2 vole., London, 1771. 
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held among educated natives, which was not that of savages 
but of the illiteracy growing out of their ignorance of the 
language and writings of Confucius. 

The ancient Chinese books speak of four wild nations on the 
four sides of the country, viz., tli &fan y t, tih y man ; the first two 
seem to have been applied to traders from the south and west, 
and grew into more distinct expressions because these traders 
often acted so outrageously. Other terms, as “ western ocean 
men,” “ far-travelled strangers,” and “ men from afar,” have 
occasionally been substituted when i was objected to. When 
used as a general term, without an opprobrious addition, % is as 
well adapted as any to denote all foreigners ; but the most re- 
cent usage gives prominence to the terms wai knvoh and yang j an 
(‘ outside country ’ and ‘ ocean man ’). Among educated natives 
the national names are becoming more and more common, as 
Ying kiooh, Fall kwoh, Mei kwoh , Teh hwohy for England, 
France, America, Germany, etc. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


ORIGIN OF THE FIRST WAR WITH ENGLAND. 

The East India Company’s commercial privileges ceased in 
1834, and it is worthy of note that an association shotild have 
been continued in the providence of God as the principal rep- 
resentative of Christendom among the Chinese, which by its 
character, its pecuniary interests, and general inclination was 
bonnd in a manner to maintain peaceful relations with them, 
while every other important Asiatic kingdom and island, from 
Arabia to Japan, was at one time or another during that period 
the scene of collision, war, or conquest between the nations and 
their visitors. Its monopoly ceased when western nations no 
longer looked upon these regions as objects of desire, nor went 
to Rome to get a privilege to seize or claim such pagan lands as 
they might discover, and when, too, Christians began to learn 
and act upon their duty to evangelize these ignorant races. 
China and Japan were once open to such agencies as well as 
trade, but no effective measures were taken to translate or dis- 
tribute the pure word of God in them. 

Believing that the affairs of the kingdoms of this world are 
ordered by their Almighty Governor with regard to the fulfil- 
ment of his promises and the promulgation of his truth, the 
first war between England and China is not only one of great 
historical interest, but one whose future consequences cannot 
fail to exercise increasing influence upon many millions of man- 
kind. This war was extraordinary in its origin as growing 
chiefly out of a commercial misunderstanding ; remarkable in 
its course as being waged between strength and weakness, con- 
scious superiority and ignorant pride ; melancholy in its end 
as forcing the weaker to pay for the opium within its borders 
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against all its- laws, thus paralyzing the little moral power its 
feeble government conld exert to protect its subjects ; and mo- 
mentous in its results as introducing, on a basis of acknowl 
edged obligations, one-half of the world to the other, without 
any arrogant demands from the victors or humiliating conces- 
sions from the vanquished. It was a turning-point in the na- 
tional life of the Chinese race, but the compulsory payment of 
six million dollars for the opium destroyed has left a stigma 
upon the English name. 

In 1834 the select Committee of the East India Company re- 
peated its notice given in 1831 to the authorities at Canton, 
that its ships would no longer come to China, and that a king’s 
officer would be sent out as chief to manage the affairs of the 
British trade. The only “ chief ” whom the Chinese expected 
to receive was a commercial headman, qualified to communicate 
with their officers by petition, through the usual and legal 
medium of the hong merchants. The English Government 
justly deemed the change one of considerable importance, and 
concluded that the oversight of their subjects and the great 
trade they conducted required a commission of experienced men. 
The Rt. lion. Lord Napier was consequently appointed as chief 
superintendent of British trade, and arrived at Macao July 16, 
1834, where were associated with him in the commission John 
V. Davis and Sir G. B. Robinson, formerly servants of the 
Company, and a number of secretaries, surgeons, chaplains, in- 
terpreters, etc., whose united salaries amounted to $91,000. 
On arriving at Canton the tide-waiters officially reported that 
three “foreign devils” had landed. As soon as Governor Lu 
had learned that Lord Napier had reached Macao, he ordered 
the hong merchants to go down and intimate to him that he 
must remain there until he obtained legal permission to come 
to Canton ; for, having received no orders from court as to the 
manner in wjiich he should treat the English superintendent, 
he thought it the safest plan to adhere to the old regulations. 

Lord Napier had been ordered to report himself to the gover- 
nor at Canton by letter. A short extract from his instructions 
will show the intentions of the English Government in constitut- 
ing the commission, and the entirely wrong views it had of 
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the notions of the Chinese respecting foreign intercourse, and 
the character they gave to the English authorities. Lord Pal- 
merston says: 

In addition to the duty of protecting and fostering the trade of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects with the port of Canton, it will be one of your principal objects 
to ascertain whether it may not be practicable to extend that trade to other 
parts of the Chinese dominions. . . . It is obvious that, with a view to the 
attainment of this object, the establishment of direct communications with 
the port of Peking would be desirable ; and you will accordingly direct your 
attention to discover the best means of preparing the way for such communi- 
cations, bearing constantly in mind, however, that peculiar caution and cir- 
cumspection will be indispensable on this point, lest you should awaken the 
.fears or offend the prejudices of the Chinese Government, and thus put to 
hazard even the existing opportunities of intercourse by a precipitate attempt 
to extend them. In conformity with this caution you will abstain from enter- 
ing into any new relations or negotiations with the Chinese authorities, except 
under very urgent and unforeseen circumstances. But if any opportunity for 
such negotiations should appear to you to present itself, you will lose no time 
in reporting the circumstance to his Majesty’s government, and in asking 
for instructions ; but previously to the receipt of such instructions you will 
adopt no proceedings but such as may have a general tendency to convince the 
Chinese authorities of the sincere desire of the king to cultivate the most 
friendly relations with the Emperor of China, and to join with him in any 
measures likely to promote the happiness and prosperity of their respective 
subjects. 

Governor Lu’s messengers arrived too late to detain the 
British superintendent at Macao, and a military officer des- 
patched to intercept him passed him on the way ; so that the 
first intimation the latter received of the governor’s disposition 
was in an edict addressed to the hong merchants, from which 
two paragraphs are extracted : 

On this occasion the barbarian eye, Lord Napier, has come to Canton 
without having at all resided at Macao to wait for orders ; nor has he requested 
or received a permit from the superintendent of customs, but has. hastily come 
up to Canton— a great infringement of the established laws! The custom- 
house waiters and others who presumed to admit him to enter are sent with a 
communication requiring their trial. But in tender consideration for the said 
barbarian eye being a new-comer, and unacquainted with the statutes and laws 
of the Celestial Empire, I will not strictly investigate. . . . As to his object 

in coming to Canton, it for commercial business. The Celestial Empire ap- 
points officers, civil ones to rule the people, military ones to intimidate the 
wicked. The petty affairs of commerce are to be directed by the merchants 
themselves ; the officers have nothing to hear on the subject. ... If any 
affair is to be newly commenced, it is necessary to wait till a respectful me* 
Vol. II.— 80 
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mortal be made, clearly reporting it to the great Emperor, and his mandate be 
received : the great ministers of the Celestial Empire are not permitted to 
hav8 intercourse by letters with outside barbarians. If the said barbariau 
eye throws in private letters, I, the governor, will not at all receive or look at 
them. With regard to the foreign factory of the Company without the walls 
of the city, it is a place of temporary residence for foreigners coming to Can- 
ton to trade ; they are permitted only to eat, sleep, buy and sell in the facto* 
ries ; they are not allowed to go out to ramble about. 1 

How unlike were these two documents and the expectations 
of their writers ! The governor felt that it was safest to wait 
for an imperial mandate before commencing a new affair, and 
refused to receive a letter from a foreign officer. Ilad he done 
so he would have laid himself open to reprimand and perhaps 
punishment from his superiors ; and in saying that the superin- 
tendent should report himself and apply for a permit before 
coming to Canton, he only required what the members of the 
Company had always done when they returned from their sum- 
mer vacation at Macao. Lord Napier thought he had the same 
liberty to come to Canton without announcing himself that 
other and private foreigners exercised ; but an officer of his 
rank would have pleased the Chinese authorities better by ob- 
serving their regulations. He had thought of this contingency 
before leaving England, and had requested “ that in case of 
necessity he might have authority to treat with the government 
at Peking ; ” this request being denied, he desired that his ap- 
pointment to Canton might be announced at the capital ; this 
not being granted, he wished that a communication from the 
home authorities might be addressed to the governor of Can- 
ton ; but this was deemed inexpedient, and he was directed to 
go to Canton and report himself by letter.” These reasonable 
requests involved no loss of dignity, but the court of St. James 
chose to send out a superintendent of trade, an officer partaking 
of both ministerial and consular powers, and ordered him to 
act in a certain manner, involving a violation of the regulations 
of the country where he was going, without providing for the 
alternative of his rejection. 

1 Correspondence relating to China (Blue Book), p. 4. Chinees Repository* 
Vol. m., p. 188 ; Vol. XI., p. 188. 
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To Canton, therefore, he came, and the next day reported 
himself by letter to the governor, sending it to the city gates. 
His lordship was directed to have nothing to do with the hong 
merchants; and therefore when they waited upon him the 
morning of his arrival, with the edict they had been sent down 
to Macao to “enjoin upon him,” he courteously dismissed them, 
with an intimation that “he would communicate immediately 
with the viceroy in the manner befitting his Majesty’s commis- 
sion and the honor of the British nation.” The account of the re- 
ception of his communication is taken from his correspondence : 

On the arrival of the party at the city gates, the soldier on guard was des- 
patched to report the circumstance to his superior. In less than a quarter of 
an hour an officer of inferior rank appeared, whereupon Mr. Astell offered my 
letter for trahsmission to the viceroy, which duty this officer declined, adding 
that his superior was on his way to the spot. In the course of an hour several 
officers of nearly equal rank arrived in succession, each refusing to deliver the 
letter on the plea that higher officers would shortly attend. After an hour’s 
delay, during which time the party were treated with much indignity, not 
unusual on such occasions, the linguists and hong merchants arrived, who en- 
treated to become the bearers of the letter to the viceroy. About this time 
an officer of rank higher than any of those who had preceded him joined the 
party, to whom the letter was in due form offered, and as formally refused. 
The officer having seen the superscription on the letter, argued, that “as it 
came from the superintendent of trade, the hong merchants were the proper 
channels of communication : ” but this obstacle appeared of minor importance 
in their eyes, upon ascertaining that the document was styled a letter , and not 
a petition . The linguists requested to be allowed a copy of the address, which 
was of course refused. 

About this time the kwang-liieh , a military officer of the rank of colonel, 
accompanied by an officer a little inferior to himself, arrived on the spot, to 
whom the letter was offered three several times and as often refused. The 
senior hong merchant, Howqua, after a private conversation with the colonel v 
requested to be allowed to carry the letter in company with him and ascertain 
whether it would be received. This being considered as an insidious attempt 
to circumvent the directions of the superintendents, a negative was made to 
this and other overtures of a similar tendency. Suddenly all the officers took 
their departure for the purpose, as it was afterward ascertained, of consulting 
with the viceroy. Nearly three hours having been thus lost within the city, 
Mr. Astell determined to wait a reasonable time for the return of the officers, 
who shortly afterward reassembled ; whereupon Mr. Astell respectfully offered 
the letter in question three separate times to the colonel and afterward to the 
other officers, all of whom distinctly refused even to touch it ; upon which the 
party returned to the factory. 1 


1 Chinese Repository, Vol. XI., p. 27. 
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The governor reported this occurrence at court in a memorial, 
in which, after stating that his predecessor had instructed the 
Company’s supercargoes to make arrangements that “ a iavpan 
[or supercargo, the word being applied to all foreign consuls] 
acquainted with affairs should still be appointed to come to 
Canton to control and direct the trade,” he states what had oc- 
curred, and adds : 

The said barbarian eye would not receive the hong merchants, but after- 
ward repaired to the outside of the city to present a letter to me, yonr Majesty’s 
minister, Lu. On the face of the envelope the forms and style of equality were 
used, and there were absurdly written the characters Ta Ying ktooh [‘Great Eng- 
lish nation tfow it is plain on the least reflection, that in keeping the central 
and outside [people] apart, it is of the highest importance to maintain dignity 
and sovereignty. Whether the said barbarian eye has or has. not official rank 
there are no means of thoroughly ascertaining. But though he be really an 
officer of the said nation, he yet cannot write letters on equality with the 
frontier officers of the Celestial Empire. As the thing concerned the national 
dignity, it was inexpedient in the least to allow a tendency to any approach or 
advance by which lightness of esteem might be occasioned. Accordingly orders 
were given to Han Sliau-king, the colonel in command of the military forces 
of this department, to tell him authoritatively that, by the statutes and enact- 
ments of the Celestial Empire, there has never been intercourse by letters with 
outside barbarians ; that, respecting commercial matters, petitions must be 
made through the medium of the hong merchants, and that it is not permitted 
to offer or present letters. ... On humble examination it appears that 
the commerce of the English barbarians has hitherto been managed by the 
hong merchants and taipana ; there has never been a barbarian eye to form a 
precedent. Now it is suddenly desired to appoint an officer, a superintendent, 
which is not in accordance with old regulations. Besides, if the said nation 
has formed this decision, it still should have stated, in a petition the affairs 
which, and the way how, such superintendent is to manage, so that a memorial 
might be presented requesting your Majesty’s mandate and pleasure as to what 
should be refused, in order that obedience might be paid to it and the same be 
acted on accordingly. But the said barbarian eye, Lord Napier, without having 
made any plain report, suddenly came to the barbarian factories outside the 
city to reside, and presumed to desire intercourse to and fro by official docu- 
ments and letters with the officers of the Central Flowery Land ; this was, in- 
deed, far out of the bounds of reason. 1 

The governor here intimates that the intention of his govern- 
ment in requesting a taipan to come to Canton was only to have 
a responsible officer with whom to communicate. In refusing 


1 Chinese Repository, Vol. HI., p. 827. 
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to receive an ‘eye,’ or superintendent, therefore, he did not, in his 
own view of the case, suppose that he was refusing, nor did ho 
or the court of Peking intend to refuse, the residence of a super* 
cargo, for they were desirous to hare responsible heads appointed 
over the commerce and subjects of every nation trading at 
Canton. These occurrences were discussed by the Hon. John 
Quincy 'Adams in his lecture upon the war with China, delivered 
in 1841, in which he alleged that the rejection of Lord Napier’s 
letter and mission was a sufficient reason for the subsequent con- 
test. He showed the impolicy of allowing the Chinese ideas of 
supremacy over other nations, and exhibited their natural re- 
sults in the degraded position of foreigners. He had, however, 
only an imperfect conception of the strength of this assumption, 
but it was not debated in this contest between Governor Lu and 
Lord Napier. The former was not blameworthy for endeavor- 
ing to carry the laws of his own country into execution, while 
the latter was doing his best to obey the instructions of his own 
sovereign. The question of the propriety of those laws, involv- 
ing as they did the supremacy of the Emperor over the English, 
or the feasibility of those instructions, could only be discussed 
and settled by their principals. Whether this assumption was 
a proper ground of hostilities is altogether another qnestion. 
When Lord Napier’s letter was rejected he would probably have 
referred home to his government for further instructions if it 
had intended to settle the qnestion of supremacy, but he did not 
do so, nor did the ministry refer to it or remonstrate against the 
unhandsome treatment their representative received. 

The refusal of Lord Napier to confer with the hong mer- 
chants, and of the governor to receive any communication ex- 
cept a petition, placed the two parties in an awkward position. 
In his letter the former stated the object of his coming to Can- 
ton, and requested that his excellency would accord him an in- 
terview in order that their future intercourse might be arranged ; 
and considering the desirableness of giving him accurate views, 
the party at the gate would have acted wisely in permitting the 
hong merchants to take it to him. The governor was irritated 
and alarmed, and vented his anger upon the unfortunate hong 
merchants. - These had two or three interviews with Lord Na- 
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pier after the rejection of the letter, but as they now said it 
would not be received unless superscribed pin, or 1 petition,* 
they were dismissed. Having heard that there was a party 
among the British residents in Canton who disapproved of the 
proceedings of the superintendent, they vainly endeavored to 
call a meeting of the disaffected on the 10th of August, while his 
lordship assembled all of his countrymen next day, and found 
that they generally approved of his conduct. On the 14th he 
reviews his position in consequence of the rejection of his letter 
and the subsequent conduct of the governor. After recom- 
mending the renewal of the effort to open better understood 
relations with the court of Peking by a demand upon the Em- 
peror to allow the same privileges to all foreigners residing in 
China which Chinese received in foreign countries, he goes on 
to say : 

My present position is, in one point of view, a delicate one, because the 
trade is put in jeopardy on account of the difference existing between the vice- 
roy and myself. I am ordered by his Majesty to 44 go to Canton and there re- 
port myself by letter to the viceroy. ” I use my best endeavors to do so ; but 
the viceroy is a presumptuous savage, and will not grant the same privileges 
to me that have been exercised constantly by the chiefs of the committee, 
lie rakes up obsolete orders, or perhaps makes them for the occasion ; but 
the fact is, the chiefs used formerly to wait on the viceroy on their return 
from Macao, and continued to do it until the viceroy gave them an order to 
wait upon him, whereupon they gave the practice up. Had I even degraded 
the king's commission so far as to petition through the hong merchants for an 
interview, it is quite clear by the tenor of the edicts that it would have been 
refused. Were he to send an armed force and order me to the boat, I could 
then retreat with honor, and he would implicate himself; but they are afraid 
to attempt such a measure. Wliat then remains but the stoppage of the trade 
or my retirement ? If the trade is stopped for any length of time the conse- 
quences to the merchants are most serious, as they are also to the unoffending 
Chinese. But the viceroy cares no more for commerce, or for the comfort 
and happiness of the people as long as he receives his pay and plunder, than 
if he did not live among them. My situation is different ; I cannot hazard 
millions of property for any length of time on the mere score of etiquette. If 
the trade shall be stopped, which is probable enough in the absence of the fri- 
gate, it is possible I may be obliged to retire to Macao to let it loose again. 
Then has the viceroy gained his point and the commission is degraded. Now, 
my lord, I argue that whether the. commission retires by force of arms or by 
the injustice practised on the merchants, the viceroy has committed an outrage 
on the British crown which should bo equally chastised. The whole system 
of government here is that of subterfuge and shifting the blame from the 
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shoulders of the one to the other. ... I shall not go, however, without 
publishing in Chinese and disseminating far and wide the base conduct of the 
viceroy in oppressing the merchants, native as well as foreign, and of my hav- 
ing taken the step out of pure compassion to them. I can only once more 
implore your lordship to force them to acknowledge my authority and the 
king’s commission, and if you can do that you will have no difficulty in open- 
ing the ports at the same time. 1 

Such were the sentiments and desires which filled the mind 
of the English superintendent. He is in error in saying that 
the governor would not grant him the same privileges as had 
been accorded to the chiefs of the Company. The present ques- 
tion was not about having an interview, but regarding the 
superscription of his letter ; for the chiefs of the Company 
sent their sealed communications through the hong merchants 
as petitions. The governor stopped the English trade on the 
16 th, and two days after issued an explanatory paper in reply 
to the report that his orders on that subject had been carried 
into effect. This document sets forth his determination to up- 
hold the old regulations, and a few sentences from it are here 
introduced as a contrast with the preceding despatch. The 
conviction of the governor in the supremacy of his Emperor 
over all foreign nations which had sent embassies to his court, 
and his own official position making him responsible for suc- 
cessfully maintaining the laws over foreigners, must be borne 
in mind : 

To refer to England : should an official personage from a foreign country 
proceed to the said nation for the arrangement of any business, how could he 
neglect to have the object of his coming announced in a memorial to the said 
nation’s king, or how could he act contrary to the requirements of the said 
nation’s dignity, doing his own will and pleasure? Since the said barbarian 
eye states that he is an official personage, he ought to be more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with these principles. Before, when he offered a letter, I, the gov- 
ernor, saw it inexpedient to receive it, because the established laws of the 
Celestial Empire do not permit ministers and those under authority to have 
private intercourse by letter with outside barbarians, but have, hitherto, in 
commercial affairs, held the merchants responsible ; and if perchance any bar- 
barian merchant should have any petition to make requesting the investigation 
of any affair, [the laws require] that by the said taipan a duly prepared 
petition should be in form presented, and an answer by proclamation awaited. 
There has never been such a thing as outside barbarians sending in a letter. 

1 Chinese Repository, Vol. XV., p. 08. 
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He then says that there had never been any official corre. 
spondence to and fro between the native officers and the bar- 
barian merchants ; by this he means a correspondence oi 
equality, which the Chinese Government had indeed never 
yielded. The idea of supremacy never leaves him — witness, 
for example, the following strain, peculiarly Chinese : 

The hong merchants, because the said barbarian eye will not adhere to the 
old regulations, have requested that a stop should be put fo the said nation’s 
commerce. This manifests a profound knowledge of the great principles of 
dignity. It is most highly praiseworthy. Lord Napier’s perverse opposition 
necessarily demands such a mode of procedure, and it would be most right 
immediately to put a stop to buying and selling. But considering that the 
said nation’s king has hitherto been in the highest degree reverently obedient, 
he cannot in sending Lord Napier at this time have desired him thus obsti- 
nately to resist. The some hundreds of thousands of commercial duties yearly 
coming from the said country concern not the Celestial Empire the extent of 
a hair or a feather's down. The possession or absence of them is utterly un- 
worthy of one careful thought. Their broadcloths and camlets are still more 
unimportant, and of no regard. But the tea, the rhubarb, the raw silk of the 
Inner Land, are the sources by which the said nation’s people live and main- 
tain life. For the fault of one man, Lord Napier, must the livelihood of the 
whole nation be precipitately cut off? I, the governor, looking up and em- 
bodying the great Emperor’s most sacred, most divine wish, to nurse and ten- 
derly cherish as one all that are without, feel that I cannot bring my mind to 
bear it ! Besides, all the merchants of the said nation dare dangers, crossing 
the seas myriads of fniles to come from far. Their hopes rest wholly in the 
attainment of gain by buying and selling. That they did not attend when 
summoned by the hong merchants to a meeting for consultation, was because 
they were under the direction of Lord Napier ; it assuredly did not proceed 
from the several merchants’ own free will. Should the trade be wholly cut 
off in one morning, it would cause great distress to many persons, who, hav- 
ing travelled hither by laud and sea, would by one man, Lord Napier, be 
ruined. They cannot in such case but be utterly depressed with grief. . . . 

I hear the said eye is a man of very solid and expansive mind and placid 
speech. If he consider, he can himself doubtless distinguish right and 
wrong: let him on no account permit himself to bo deluded by men around 
him. . . . Hereafter,, when the said nation’s king hears respecting these 
repeated orders and official replies, [he will know] that the whole wrong lies 
on the barbarian eye ; it is in nowise owing to any want on the part of the 
Celestial Empire of extreme consideration for the virtue of reverential obedi- 
ence exercised by the said nation’s king. 1 

He consequently sent a deputation of officials to Lord Na- 
pier to inquire why he had come to Canton, what business he 

1 Chinese Repository, Vol. in., p. 286. 

* 
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was appointed to perform, and when he would retire to Macao. 
The letter was again handed them, but the superscription still 
remained, and they refused to touch it. They, however, learned 
enough to 4 be able to inform their master what he wished to 
know : the real point of dispute between the two could only be 
settled between their sovereigns. The governor by this depu 
tation showed a desire to make some arrangement, and the 
trade would probably have been shortly reopened had not Lord 
Napier carried outJiis idea, two days after, of appealing to the 
people in order to explain the reasons why the governor had 
stopped the trade and brought distress on them. The paper 
simply detailed the principal events which had occurred since 
his arrival, laying the blame upon the “ ignorance and obsti- 
nacy ” of the governor in refusing to receive his letter, and 
closing with — “ The merchants of Great Britain wish to trade 
with all China on principles of mutual benefit ; they will never 
relax in their exertions till they gain a point of equal impor- 
tance to both countries; and the viceroy will find it as easy to 
stop the current of tho Canton River as to carry into effect the 
insane determination of the hong.” 

In many of the former proceedings between the Chinese and 
foreigners, based as they were upon incorrect ideas, the rules of 
diplomacy elsewhere observed formed no guide ; but the pub- 
lication of this statement was unwise and dangerous. Not 
only did it jeopardize the lives and property of British subjects, 
but of all other foreigners residing at Canton, to whose safety 
and interests, as involved with his own dispute, Lord Napier 
makes no reference in his despatches. Happily, Governor Lu 
did not appease his irritation by letting loose the populace of 
Canton, which was highly excited, but by imprisoning mem- 
bers of the co-hong for allowing the superintendent to come to 
the city. 

The governor and his colleagues stopped the English trade 
on September 2d, in a proclamation containing many inac- 
curate statements and absurd reasonings, in which he for- 
bade either natives or foreigners to give aid or comfort to Lord 
Napier. Communication with the shipping at Whampoa was 
also interdicted, so that, in reality, the entire foreign trade was 
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interrupted. A guard of Chinese troops was placed near the 
Company’s factory, but no personal distress was felt on account 
of the interdict. H. B. M. frigates Andromache and Imogene 
were ordered up .to protect the shipping and persons of British 
subjects, and the two vessels anchored at Whampoa on the lltli. 
In their passage through the Bogue they returned the fire from 
the forts, with little damage to either ; and on anchoring, a lieu- 
tenant and boat’s crew were despatched to Canton to protect 
the English factory. These decisive proceedings troubled the 
native authorities not a little, who, on their part, prepared for 
stronger measures by blocking up the river and stationing 
troops about Whampoa, but were relieved when they found 
that the ships remained at their anchorage. 

Lord Napier sent a protest against the proceedings of the 
governor in stopping the trade, through the Chamber of Com- 
merce and hong merchants ; but at this juncture his health gave 
way so rapidly that three days after the frigates had anchored 
he decided to return to Macao and wait for instructions!. The 
Chinese detained him on his passage down until the ships were 
out of the river ; but he sank and died October 11th, a fort- 
night after reaching that city. As soon as he left Canton the 
trade was reopened. On hearing that the ships had reached 
Whampoa, the Emperor degraded or suspended all the officials 
who had been in any way responsible ; but when he learned 
that “ Lord Napier had been driven out, and the two ships of 
war dragged over the shallows and expelled,” he restored most 
of those whom he had thus punished. The governor also vented 
his indignation upon ten of his subordinates, by subjecting them 
to torture in order to “ ascertain if they were guilty of illicit 
connection with foreigners.” The drama was closed on the part 
of the Chinese by an imperial mandate : “ The English bar- 
barians have an open market in the Inner Land, but there has 
hitherto been no interchange of official communications. Yet 
it is absolutely requisite that there should be a person possess- 
ing general control, to have the special direction of affairs ; 
wherefore let the governor immediately order the hong mer- 
chants to command the said separate merchants, that they 
send a letter back to their country calling for the appoint* 
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ment of another person as taipan, to come for the control 
and direction of commercial affairs, in accordance with the old 
regulations.” 

The principles on which the Chinese acted in this affair are 
plainly seen. To have granted official intercourse by letter 
would have been to give up the whole question, to consider the 
king of England as no longer a tributary, and so release him 
and his subjects from their allegiance. To do so would not only 
permit them to cdtne into their borders as equals, subject to no 
laws or customs, but would further open the door for resistance 
to their authority, armed opposition to their control, and ulti- 
mate in possession of their territory. The governor hints at 
this when speaking of the necessity of restraining the barbarian 
eye: “With regard to terrjjtory, it would also have its con- 
sequences.” These would be the probable results of allowing 
such a mode of address from the Ivalkas, or Tibetans, and the 
Emperor felt the importance of its concession in a way that 
Lord Napier himself could not appreciate. Nevertheless, with 
the inconsistency of children, the Son of Heaven and his cour- 
tiers, in the mandate just quoted, yield their obligations to justly 
govern the far-travelled strangers, by requiring them to get a 
countryman “ to exercise general control ” and live among them 
— thus establishing the principle of ex-territoriality within their 
borders which they now find so irksome. 

It is pitiable, and natural too, that the Chinese should 
have had notions so incorrect and dangerous, for it led them to 
misinterpret every act of foreigners. Their entire intercourse 
with Europeans, since the Portuguese first came to their shores, 
had conspired to strengthen the opinion that all traders were 
crafty, domineering, avaricious, and contumacious, and must 
be kept down in every possible way to insure safety to the 
Chinese natives. The indignation of the Emperor on hearing 
of the entrance of the ships of war was mixed with great ap- 
prehension, “ lost there were yet other ships staying at a dis- 
tance ready to bring in aid to him ” [Lord Napier]. Ignorant 
as he was of the true character of the embassies which had been 
received at Peking, he was still more likely to take alarm at any 
attempt to open an equal intercourse, and disposed to resist it as 
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he would a forcible occupation of his territory, of which it was, 
in his view, only the precursor. 

That these were the feelings of the rulers at Peking cannot 
be doubted ; and we must know what views and fears actuated 
them in order to understand their proceedings. If the position 
of England in the eyes of the Chinese had been fully known in 
London, the unequal contest imposed upon Lord Napier would 
either have been avoided or directed against the imperial gov- 
ernment. The offer of an amicable intercovse was given to 
the Chinese, but through the inapplicable instructions which 
his lordship received this offer was not made to the weaker and 
ignorant party in such a way as not to excite its fears, while it 
fully explained the real position and intentions of England, and 
through her all Christendom, in seeking intercourse with China. 
Yet so long as the court of Peking, in virtue of the Emperor’s 
vicegerency over mankind, claimed supremacy over other na- 
tions, the struggle to maintain that assumption was sure to come. 
This false notion did, however, really continue among them for 
about forty years, till five foreign ministers had their first audi- 
ence with the Emperor Tungchi, June, 1873, and stood before 
his throne as they presented their credentials. 

The British residents at Canton saw the point of difficulty 
clearly, and in a petition to the king in council, dated December 
4, 1834, recommended that a commissioner be sent to one of the 
northern ports with a small fleet to arrange the matter of future 
intercourse. In this petition they “ trace the disabilities and re- 
strictions under which British commerce now labors to a long 
acquiescence in the arrogant assumption of supremacy over the 
monarchs and people of other countries claimed by the Emperor 
of China for himself and his subjects,” and conclude that “no 
essentially beneficial result can be expected to arise out of nego- 
tiations in which such pretensions are not decidedly repelled.” 
The recommendations of the petitioners were disregarded in 
England. The cabinet disapproved of the spirit of Lord Napier’s 
despatches, and intimated to him that it was “ not by force and 
violence that his Majesty intended to establish a commercial in- 
tercourse between his subjects and China, but by conciliatory 
measures.” After the events of 1834 if a commissioner, backed 
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by a small fleet, had been immediately appointed to Peking to 
arrange the terms of future intercourse, the subsequent war 
might have been averted, though it is more likely that the 
imperial court would have rejected all overtures until compelled 
to treat by force. 

As things were situated at Canton, it was really impossible for 
the Chinese Government to carry on a line of policy with respect 
to foreign intercourse which would at once maintain its assump- 
tions, avoid the risk of a rapture, squeeze all the money possi- 
ble out of the trade, and repress the complaints of the British 
merchants. The cessation of the Company’s monopoly, as well 
as its control over all British subjects, had weakened the lever- 
age of the local authorities to manage them, to a greater degree 
than they were aware. 

The trade was conducted during the next season to the satis- 
faction of all parties. That of other nations had been practically 
stopped with that of the English, but the suspension was at a 
dull season of the year. Their consuls took no official part in 
the dispute, though they had some ground for complaint in the 
suspension of their trade and the imprisonment of their country- 
men. The Chinese shopkeepers known as “outside merchants” 
having been interdicted trading at all with foreigners, went to 
the governor’s palace in a large body and soon obtained a re- 
moval of the restriction. The hong merchants themselves insti- 
gated this decree, for these shopkeepers, while deriving large 
profits from their business, were almost free from the extortions 
which the monopolists suffered. All the extraordinary expenses 
incurred by the provincial exchequer in the late affair were re- 
quired of these unfortunate men ; and they m.ust get it out of 
the trade in the best way they could. Amelioration could not 
be expected from such a system ; for as soon as the foreigners 
began to complain, the hong merchants were impelled by eveiy 
motive to misrepresent their complaints to the governor and 
quash every effort to obtain redress. The situation of foreigners 
there was aptly likened by a writer on the subject to the inmates 
of the Zodlogical Garden in [Regent’s Park : “ They [the ani- 
mals] have been free to play what pranks they pleased, so that 
they made no uproar nor escaped from confinement. The keep 
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ers looked sharply after them and tried to keep them quiet, be* 
cause annoyed by the noise they made and responsible for the 
mischief they might commit if they got at liberty. They might 
do what was right in their own eyes with each other. The au- 
thorities of China do not expect from wild and restless bar- 
barians the decorum and conduct exemplified in their own great 
family.” 

The peculiar position of the relations with the Chinese and the 
value of the trade, present and prospective, was so great that 
these events called out many pamphleteers both in England and 
the East. The servants of the Company naturally recommended 
a continuance of the peaceable system, urging that foreigners 
should obey the laws of the Empire where they lived and not 
interfere with the restrictions put upon them. Others counselled 
the occupation of an island on the coast, to which Chinese 
traders would immediately resort, and which was to be held 
only so long as the Emperor refused to open his ports and allow 
a fair traffic with his people. Others deprecated resort to force 
until a commissioner to Peking had explained the designs and 
wishes of his government, demanded the same privileges for 
foreigners in China that the Chinese enjoyed abroad, and then, 
in the event of a refusal, compel acquiescence. Some advised 
letting things take their own course and conducting trade 
as it could be at Canton until circumstances compelled the 
Chinese to act. “ That which we now require is not to lose the 
enjoyment of what we have got,” said the Duke of Wellington, 
and his advice was followed in most respects. A few thought it 
would be the wiser way to disseminate ju6ter ideas of the position, 
power, and wishes of England and all foreign nations among the 
Chinese in their own language. They argued very properly that 
ignorance on these points would neutralize every attempt to 
bring about a better state of things ; that although the Chinese 
were to blame for their uncompromising arrogance, it was also 
their great misfortune that they really had had little opportunity 
to learn the truth respecting their visitors. All these sugges- 
tions looked forward to no long continuance of the present unde- 
fined, anomalous relations, and all of them contained much per- 
tinent advice and many valuable items of information ; but it 
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was a question not more difficult than important what course of 
procedure was the best. While the point of supremacy seemed 
to be settled in favor of the Son of Heaven, the virus of the 
contraband opium trade was working out its evil effects among 
his subjects and hastening on a new era. 

The British superintendents now lived in Macao pending the 
action of their government, merely keeping a clerk at Canton 
to sign manifests. The foreign residents established the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and other benevolent 
projects mentioned in a previous chapter ; they also sent two 
or three vessels along the coast to see what openings existed for 
euteriug the country, preaching the gospel, or living on shore. 
The results of the voyages fully proved the impossibility of en- 
tering the country in an open manner without the permission 
of the rulers, and the limited intercourse with the people also 
showed that the character of foreigners was generally associated 
with the opium trade. The dwellers immediately on the coast 
were eager for an extension of the traffic, because it brought 
them large gains, and the officers at the principal ports were 
desirous of participating in the emoluments of their fellows 
at Canton ; but those who had the good of the country at 
heart (and there are many such in China) thought that the ex- 
tension of foreign trade would bring with it unmitigated evil 
from the increased use of opium. 

Sir G. B. Robinson, the superintendent, remained ht Lintin 
on board a cutter among opium ships anchored there during the 
season of 1835-36, and was so well satisfied with his position 
that he recommended his government to purchase a small ship 
for the permanent accommodation of the commission there be- 
yond the reach of the Chinese officers, and to vest its powers in 
a single individual. He also expressed his conviction that there 
was little hope of establishing a proper understanding with the 
Chinese Government, except by a resort to force and the occu- 
pation of an island off the month of the river : 

I see no grounds to apprehend the occurrence of any fearful events on 
the north-east coast, nor oan I learn what new danger exists. I am assured 
from the best authority that the scuffles between different parties of smugglers 
and mandarins, alike engaged and competing in the traffic, ore not more seri- 
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ous or frequent than in tills province, In no case have Europeans been en- 
gaged iu an y kind of conflict or affray : and while this increasing and lucrative 
trade is in the hands of the parties whose vital interests are so totally depend- 
ent on its safety and continuance, and by whose prudence and integrity it lias 
been brought into its present increasing and flourishing condition, I think 
little apprehension may be entertained of dangers emanating from imprudence 
on their part. Should any unfortunate catastrophe take place, what would our 
position at Canton entail upon us but responsibility and jeopardy, from which 
we are now free ? On the question of smuggling opium I will not enter in 
this place, though, indeed, smuggling carried on actively in the government 
boats can hardly be termed such. Whenever his Majesty’s government directs 
us to prevent British vessels engaging in the traffic, we can enforce any order 
to that effect, but a more certain method would be to prohibit the growth of 
the poppy and the manufacture of opium in British India ; and if British 
ships are in the habit of committing irregularities and crimes, it seems doubly 
necessary to exercise a salutary control over them by the presence of an au- 
thority at Lintin. 


Taking all tilings into consideration, this is a remarkable de- 
spatch to be sent by the representative of a Christian govern- 
ment writing from the midst of a fleet of smugglers on the 
shores of a pagan country. “ The scuffles caused by the intro- 
duction of opium are,” he remarks, “ not more serious or fre- 
quent on the coast than about Canton ; ” though even there, 
probably, not one-half which did occur were known; but Euro- 
peans never personally engaged in any of them. They only 
brought the cause and object of these collisions where the peo- 
ple coulcf get it, and then quietly looked on to see them fight 
about it. The “ prudence and integrity ” of the merchants were 
engaged in cherishing it to a high degree of prosperity, and 
they were not likely to act imprudently. The orders of the 
supreme government for its officers on the coast to stop the 
traffic were utterly powerless, through the cupidity and venality 
of those officers and their underlings ; yet their almost com- 
plete failure to execute them does not impugn the sincerity of 
the court in issuing them. There is not the least evidence to 
6how that the court of Peking was not sincere in its desire to 
suppress the trade, from the first edict in 1800 till the war broke 
out in 1840. The excuse that the government smuggled be- 
cause its revenue cruisers engaged in it and the helpless pro- 
vincial authorities winked at it, is no more satisfactory than to 
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make the successful bribery of custom-house officers in England 
or elsewhere ^ proof of the corruption of the treasury depart- 
ment. The temptation of an “ increasing and lucrative 99 trade 
was as strong to the unenlightened pagan Chinese smuggler as 
it was to the Christian merchants and monopolists who placed 
the poisonous drug constantly within his reach. It would have 
been far more frank on the part of the British superintendent 
to have openly defended a traffic affording a revenue of more 
than two millions sterling to his own government, and sug- 
gested that such an “ increasing and lucrative ” business should 
not be impeded, than to say that he could stop British ships 
engaging in it as soon as he received orders to that effect. 

The existence of the commission at the outer anchorages was 
fully known to the authorities at Canton, but no movement 
toward reopening the intercourse was made by either party. 
Lord Palmerston instructed the superintendent not to com- 
municate with the governor-general through the hong mer- 
chants, nor to give his written communications the name of 
petitions. Captain Elliot succeeded Sir George in 1836, and 
immediately set about reopening the communication with the 
Chinese officers in the same way that the supercargoes of the 
Company had conducted it. He defended this course upon 
the grounds that he had no right to direct official communica- 
tion with the governor, and that the remarkable movements of 
the Chinese and the state of uncertainty in respect to the whole 
foreign trade rendered it desirable to be at Canton. The suc- 
cessor of Lu, Tang Ting-ching, willingly responded to this 
proposition by sending a deputation of three officers to Macao 
with the hong merchants to make some inquiries before memo- 
rializing the Emperor. In his report the governor avoided all 
reference to Lord Napier, and requested his Majesty’s sanction 
to the present request as being ill accordance with the orders 
that the English merchants should send home to have a super- 
cargo come out to manage them. It was of course granted ; 
and the British commission, having received a “ red permit ” 
from the collector of customs, returned to Canton April 12, 
1837, after an absence of about thirty months. In his note to 
the governor upon receiving the imperial sanction, Captain El- 
Vol. II. — 81 
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liot says: “ The undersigned respectfully assures his excellency 
that it is at once his duty and his anxious desire to conform in 
all things to the imperial pleasure ; and he will therefore lieed- 
f ully attend to the points adverted to in the papers now before 
him.” This language was decided, and his excellency after- 
ward called upon the superintendent to do as he had promised. 

The remarkable movements of the supreme government here 
referred to grew out of a memorial from Hli Nai-tsi, formerly 
salt commissioner and judge at Canton, proposing the legaliza- 
tion of the opium trade. In this paper lie acknowledges that 
it is impossible to stop the traffic or use of the drug ; if the 
foreign vessels be driven from the coast, they will go to some 
island near by, where the native craft will go off to them ; and 
if the laws be made too severe upon those who smoke the drug 
they will be disregarded. By legalizing it, he says, the drain of 
specie will be stopped, the regular trade rendered more profit- 
able and manageable, and the consumption of the drug regulated. 
He proposes instant dismissal from office as the penalty for all 
functionaries convicted of smoking, while their present ineffec- 
tual attempts to suppress the trade, which resulted in general 
contempt for all law, would cease, and consequently the dignity 
of government be better maintained. The trade on the coast 
would be concentrated at Canton, and the fleet at Lintin broken 
up, thereby bringing all foreigners more completely under 
control. 

This unexpected movement at the capital caused no little stir 
at Canton, and the hong merchants presently advertised the for- 
eigners that soon there would no longer be any use for the re- 
ceiving-ships at Lintin. Captain Elliot wrote that he thought 
legalization had come too late to stop the trade on the coast, and, 
with a prescient eye, adds that the “ feeling of independence 
created among British subjects from the peculiar mode of con- 
ducting this branch of the trade,” would ere long.lead to graver 
difficulties and acts of violence requiring the armed interference 
of his government. The impression was general at Canton 
that the trade would be legalized, and increased preparations 
were accordingly made in India to extend the cultivation. The 
governor and his colleagues recommended its legalization on the 
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grounds that 44 the tens of millions of precious money which 
now annually ooze out of the Empire will be saved,” the duties 
be increased, tlfe evil practices of transporting contraband goods 
by deceit and violence suppressed, numberless quarrels and liti- 
gations arising therefrom and the crimes of worthless vagrants 
diminished. They also deluded themselves with the idea that if 
the officers were dismissed as soon as convicted, the intelligent 
part of society would not indulge their depraved appetites, but 
let the 44 victims of their own self-sacrificing folly,” the poor 
opium-smokers, be found only among the lower classes. In con- 
nection with this report, the hong merchants replied to various 
inquiries respecting the best mode of carrying on the opium 
trade in case it should be legalized, and their mode of conducting 
commerce generally ; adding that it was beyond their power to 
control the smuggling traffic or restrain the exportation of sycee, 
and showed that the balance of trade would naturally leave the 
country in bullion. These papers are fairly drawn up, and their 
perusal cannot fail to elevate the character of the Chinese for 
consideration, carefulness, and busine6s-like procedure. 1 

There were other statesmen, however, who regarded Hii Nai- 
tsi's memorial as a dangerous step in the downward path, and 
sounded the alarm. Among these the foremost was Chit Tsun, 
a cabinet minister, who sent in a counter-memorial couched 
in the strongest terms. He advised that the laws be more 
strictly maintained, and cited instances to show that when the 
provincial authorities earnestly set about it they could put the 
trade down ; that the people would soon learn to despise all laws 
if those against opium-smoking were suspended ; and that re- 
creant officers should be superseded and punished. Ilis indig- 
nation warms as he goes on : 44 It has been represented that 
advantage is taken of the laws against opium by extortionate 
underlings and worthless vagrants, to benefit themselves. Is it 
not known, then, that when government enacts a law, there is 
necessarily an infraction of that law ? And though the law 
should sometimes be relaxed and become ineffectual, yet surely 
it should not on that account be abolished ; any more than we 
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should altogether cease to eat because of stoppage of the throat 
The laws which forbid the people to do wrong may be likened 
to the dikes which prevent the overflowing of *Water. If any 
one urging, then, that the dikes are veiy old and therefore use* 
less, we should have them thrown down, what words could ex- 
press the consequences of the impetuous rush and all-destroying 
overflow! Yet the provincials, when discussing the subject of 
opium, being perplexed and bewildered by it, think that a pro- 
hibition which does not utterly prohibit is better than one which 
does not effectually prevent the importation of the drug. . . . 
If we can but prevent the importation of opium, the exportation 
of dollars will then cease of itself, and the two offences will both 
at once be stopped. Moreover, is it not better, by continuing the 
old enactments, to find even a partial remedy for the evil, than by 
a change of the laws to increase the importation still further ? ” 
He then proceeds to show that the native article could not 
compete with the foreign, for it would not be as well manufac- 
tured, and moreover “ all men prize what is strange and under- 
value whatever is in ordinary use.” Its cultivation would occupy 
rich and fertile land now used for nutritive grains : “ To draw 
off in this way the waters of the great fountain requisite for the 
production of- food and raiment, and to lavish them upon the 
root whence calamity and disaster spring forth, is an error like 
that of the physician who, when treating a mere external disease, 
drives it inward to the heart and centre of the body. Shall 
the fine fields of Kwangtung, which produce their three crops 
every year, be given up for the cultivation of this noxious vreed ? ” 
He says the question does not concern property and duties, but 
the welfare and vigor of the people ; and quotes from the His- 
tory of Formosa a passage showing the way in which the natives 
there were enervated by using it, and adds that the purpose of 
the English in introducing opium into the country has been to 
weaken and enfeeble it. Kanghi long ago (1717) remarked, he 
observes, “ There is cause for apprehension, lest in the centuries 
or millenniums to come China may be endangered by collisions 
with the various nations of the West who come hither from 
beyond the seas.” And now, in less than two centuries, “ we seo 
the commencement of that danger which he apprehended.” 
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The suggestion of Hii Nai-tsi, to allow it to the people and 
interdict the officers, is called bad casuistry, “ like shutting a 
woman’s ears before you steal her earrings.” He shows that 
this distinction will be vain, for it will be impossible to say who 
is of the people and who are officers, for all the latter are taken 
from the body of the former. The permission will induce peo- 
ple to use it who now refrain from fear of the laws ; for even 
the proposal has caused “ thieves and villains on all hands to 
raise their heads and open their eyes, gazing about and pointing 
the finger under the notion that when once these prohibitions 
are repealed, thenceforth and forever they may regard them- 
selves far from every restraint and cause of fear.” He asserts 
that nothing but strong laws rigidly carried into effect will re- 
strain them from their evil ways, and concludes by recommend- 
ing increased stringency in their execution as the only hope of 
reformation. 

This spirited paper was supported by another from a sub-cen- 
sor, Hii Iviu, on the necessity of checking the exportation of 
silver, and recommending that a determined officer be sent to 
punish severely the native traitors, which would add dignity to 
the laws ; and then the barbarians would be awed and conse- 
quently reform and be entirely defeated in their designs of con- 
quering the country. lie cites several instances of their out- 
rageous violation of the laws, such as levelling graves in Macao 
for the purpose of making a road over them, landing goods 
there for entering them at Canton in order to evade the.duties 
and port charges, and even riding in sedans with four bearers, 
like Chinese officers. Force needed only to be put forth a little 
and they would again be humbled to subjection ; but if they 
still brought the pernicious drug, then inflict capital punishment 
upon them as well as upon natives. The sub-censor agrees with 
Chu Tsun regarding the designs of foreigners in doing so, that 
they wished first to debilitate and impoverish the land as a pre- 
paratory measure, for they never smoked the drug in their own 
country, but brought it all to China. This prevailing impres- 
sion was derived mainly from the abstinence of foreign mer- 
chants and seamen. 

Both these papers were transmitted to Canton for deliberation, 
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although the local officers had already sent a memorial to the 
cabinet approving the suggestions of Htl Kai-tsi. At this time, 
however, it was properly remarked that “ there had been a di : 
versity of opinion in regard to it, some requesting a change in 
the policy hitherto adopted, and others recommending the con- 
tinuance of the severe prohibitions. It is highly important to 
consider the subject carefully in all its bearings, surveying at 
once the whole field of action so that such measures may be 
adopted as shall continue forever in force, free from all failure.” 
This subject, the most important, it cannot be doubted, which 
had ever been deliberated upon by the Emperor of China and 
his council, was now fairly brought before the whole nation ; 
and if all the circumstances be taken into consideration, it was 
one of the most remarkable consultations of any age or country. 
A long experience of the baneful effects of opium-smoking upon 
the health, minds, and property of those who used it, had pro- 
duced a deep conviction in the minds of well-wishers of their 
country of the necessity of some legal restraint over the people ; 
while the annual drainage of specie at the rate of three or four 
million sterling for what brought misery and poverty in its 
train, alarmed those who cared only for the stability and pros- 
perity of the country. The settlement or management of the 
question was one of equal difficulty and importance, and the 
result proved that it was quite beyond the reach of both their 
power and wisdom. Fully conscious of the weak moral prin- 
ciple in themselves and in their countrymen, they considered it 
right to restrain and deter the people by legislative enactments 
and severe penalties. Ignorant of the nature of commercial 
dealings, they thought it both practicable and necessary to limit 
the exportation of specie ; for not having any substitute for 
coin or any system of national credit, there was serious hazard, 
otherwise, that the government would ultimately be bankrupted. 
It is unjust to the Chinese to say, as was argued by those who 
had never felt these sufferings, that all parties were insincere in 
their efforts to put down this trade, that it was a mere affectation 
of morality, and that no one would be more chagrined to see it 
stop than those apparently so strenuous against it. This asser- 
tion was made by Lord Palmerston in Parliament and re-echoed 
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. by the Indian officials ; but those who hare candidly examined 
the proceedings of the Chinese, or have lived among the people 
in a way to learn their real feelings, need not be told how incor- 
rect is the remark. The highest statesman and the debilitated, 
victimized smoker alike agreed in their opinion of its bad effects, 
and both were pretty much in the position of a miserable lamb 
in the coil of a hungry anaconda. 

The debate among the Chinese excited a discussion among 
foreigners, most of whom were engaged in the traffic. Here 
the gist of the question turned upon the points whether opium 
was really a noxious stimulant per se, and whether the Chinese 
government was sincere in its prohibitions in the face of the 
notorious connivance of the officers along the coast from Hainan 
to Tientsin. One writer conclusively proved its baneful effects 
upon the system when taken constantly, and that its habitual 
use in the smallest degree almost certainly led to intemperate or 
uncontrollable use ; he then charges the crime of murder upon 
those who traffic in it, and asserts that ‘*tlie perpetuating and 
encouraging and engaging in a trade which promotes disease, 
misery, crime, madness, despair, and death, is to be an accom- 
plice with the guilty principals in that tremendous pursuit.” He 
exposes the fallacy, hypocrisy, and guilt of the question whether 
it be less criminal for a man to engage in a pursuit which he 
knows to be injurious to his fellow-men, because if he does not 
do so some one else will. The Court of Directors, even, whom 
all the world knows to be chief managers of the cultivation, 
manufacture, and sale of the drug, says in one of its despatches 
that “ so repugnant are their feelings to the opium trade, they 
would gladly, in compassion to mankind, put a total end to the 
consumption of opium if they could. But they cannot do this, 
and as opium will be grown somewhere or other, and will be 
largely consumed in spite of all their benevolent wishes, they 
can only do as they do” ! 

Another Englishman engaged in the traffic defended it on 
the ground that what is bad now was always bad ; and the Em- 
peror and his ministers had doubtless other grounds for their 
sudden opposition. He asserts that opium is “ a useful soother, 
a harmless luxury, and a precious medicine, except to those who 
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abuse it,” and that while a few destroy themselves, the prudent 
many enjoy a pleasing solace, to get which tends to prodace the 
persevering economy and the never-ceasing industry of tl\e 
Chinese. He estimates that at a daily allowance of one and one- 
third ounce not 'more than one person in three hundred and 
twenty-six touches the pipe, and that there were not more than 
nine hundred and twelve thousand victimized smokers in the 
Empire. He also remarked that the present mode of conduct- 
ing the trade by large capitalists kept it respectable, and that if 
their characters were held up to odium and infamy it would get 
into the hands of desperadoes, pirates, and marauders. He 
looked upon the efforts to put it down as utterly futile as the 
proclamations of Elizabeth were to put down hops, or the Coun- 
terblaste of James to stop tobacco. 

This rejoinder was responded to by two writers, who clearly 
exhibited its unsonndness and ridiculed the plea that the trade 
should be kept in the hands of gentlemen and under the direc- 
tion of a monopoly. Jbe smuggler brought his vessel on .the 
coast, and there waited till the people came off for hi6 merchan- 
dise, disposing of it without the least risk to himself, “ coolly 
commenting on the injustice of the Chinese government in re- 
fusing the practice of international law and reciprocity to coun- 
tries whose subjects it only knows as engaged in constant and 
gross infraction of ‘laws, the breaking of which affects the basis 
of all good government, the morals of the country.” The true 
character of the smuggling trade is well set forth : 

Reverse the picture. Suppose, by any chance, that Chinese junks were to 
import into England, as a foreign and fashionable luxury, so harmless a thing 
as arsenic or corrosive sublimate ; that after a few years it became a rage ; that 
thousands, yea, hundreds of thousands used it, and that its use was, in oonse- 
quence of its bad effects, prohibited. Suppose that, in opposition to the pro- 
hibition, junks were stationed in St. George’s Channel with a constant supply, < 
taking occasional trips to the Isle of Wight and the mouth of the Thames when 
the officers were sufficiently attentive to their duty at the former station to pre- 
vent its introduction there. Suppose the consumption to increase annually, 
and to arouse the attentioil of the government and of those sound-thinking 
men who foresaw misery and destruction from the rapid spread of an Insidious, 
unprofitable, and dangerous habit. Suppose, in fact, that, mutato nomine , all 
which has been achieved here had been practised there. Suppose some con- 
servators of the public morals to be aroused at last, and to remonstrate against 
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Its use and increase ; and that among the nation sending forth this destroyer 
to prey on private happiness and public virtue, one or two pious and well* 
meaning bonttt were to remonstrate with their countrymen on the enormity of 
their oonduet how wonderfully consolatory to one party, and unanswerable 
to the other, must be the remark of the well-dreBsed and well-educated Chinese 
merchant: “ Hai ya t my friend, do not you see my silk dress and the oiystal 
knob on my cap ; don’t you know that I have read and can quote Confucius, 
Menoius, and all the Five Books ; do you not see that the barbarians are pas- 
sionately fond of anenio, that they will have it, and even go so far as to pay for 
itj and can yon, for one moment, doubt that it would not be much worse for 
them if, instead of my bringing it, it were left to the chance, needy, and un- 
certain supply which low men of no capital could afford to bring i ” 1 

The writer shows that instead of only one person in every 
three hundred and twenty-six using the pipe, it was far more 
probable that at least one out of every one hundred and fifty 
(or about two million five hundred thousand in all) of the popu- 
lation was a victimized smoker. The assertion of its being a 
harmless luxury to the many, like wine or beer, is disputed, and 
the sophisticated argument of its use as a means of hospitality 
exploded. “What would a benevolent and sober-minded 
Chinese think,” he asks, “ were the sophistry of the defenders 
of this trade translated for him ? Where would he find the 
high-principled and high-minded inhabitants of the far-off 
country ? How could he be made to comprehend that the be- 
lievers in and practisers of Christian morality advocated a trade 
so ruinous to his country ? That the government of India com- 
pelled the growth of it by unwilling ryots ; and that, instead of 
its being brought to China by ‘desperadoes, pirates, and marau- 
ders,’ it was purveyed by a body of capitalists, not participating 
certainly in what they carry, but supplying the Indian revenue 
safely and peaceably ; that the British government and others 
encouraged it ; and that the agents in the traffic were constant- 
ly residing at Canton, protected by the government whose 
laws they outraged, but monstrously indignant, and appealing to 
their governments, if No. 2 longdoths are classed as No. 1 
through the desperate villany of some paltry custom-house 
servant?” 

The other writer exposes the sinful fallacy of the argument 

1 CMnese Repository, Vol V., p. 409. 
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of expediency, and then proceeds to 6how how great an ob- 
stacle it is in the way of diffusing the gospel among the 
Chinese. We must refer to their own remarks 1 for the fuller 
development of the arguments, but this one showed the earn- 
estness of his convictions by offering a premium of £100 for 
the best essay “ showing the effects of the opium trade on the 
commercial, political, and moral interests of the nation and 
individuals connected therewith, and pointing out the course 
they ought to pursue in regard to it.” There was, however, so 
little interest in the subject that this premium was never 
awarded, though the proposal w r as extensively advertised both 
in China and England. 

The governor of Canton and his colleagues soon learned that 
the feeling at court w T as rather against legalizing the drug, 
though they were directed to report concerning the amount of 
duty proper to be levied on it ; and to show their zeal, arrested 
several brokers and dealers. A-ining, one of the linguists, was 
severely tortured and* exposed in the cangue for exporting 
sycee ; others escaped similar treatment by absconding. The 
chief superintendent naively expressed his opinion that “ the 
legalization of the trade in opium would afford his Majesty’s 
government great satisfaction,” but suggested that the gradual 
diversion of British capital into other channels would be at- 
tended with advantageous consequences. To one situated be- 
tween his own government, which promoted the preparation 
and importation of opium, and the Chinese government, which 
was now making extraordinary efforts to regulate it, and 
deeply sensible of the injury resulting from its use to the 
people around him, and to the reputation of his own and all 
foreign nations from the constant infraction of the laws, the pro- 
posed step of legalization offered a timely relief. No one was 
more desirous of putting a stop to this destructive traffic than 
Captain Elliot, but knowing the impossibility of checking it by 
laws, lie naturally wished to see the multitude of political and 
commercial evils growing out of smuggling done away with. 
There were, indeed, many things to urge in favor of this 


1 Chinese Repository f Vol. V. t pp. 407, 418, and passim. 
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course ; but the fact ought never to be lost sight of, and be 
mentioned to the lasting credit of the Emperor Taukwang and 
his advisers, in the midst of their perplexity and weakness, that 
lie would not admit opium because it was detrimental to his 
people. 

The conflict was now fairly begun ; its issue between the 
parties, so unequally matched — one having almost nothing but 
the right on its side, the other assisted by every material and 
physical advantage — could easily be foreseen. Captain Elliot, 
as the recognized head of the British trade, received an order 
through the hong merchants from the provincial authorities to 
drive away the receiving-ships from Lintin, and send the Em- 
peror's commands to his king, that henceforth they be prohib- 
ited coming. He replied that he could not transmit any orders 
to his own sovereign which did not come to him direct from 
the government, and quoted the recent instance of the gover- 
nor-general of Fuhkien communicating directly with the cap- 
tain of a British ship of war. The governor was therefore 
forced to send his orders to the prefect and colonel of the 
department to be enjoined on Captain Elliot. lie replied by 
promising to send it to liis country, and adds, in true diploma- 
tic style, unworthy of himself and his nation : “ lie has already 
signified to your excellency, with truth and plainness, that his 
commission extends only to the regular trade with this Empire ; 
and further, that the existence of any other than this trade lias 
never yet been submitted to the knowledge of his own gracious 
sovereign.” Captain Elliot transmitted with these “ orders” a 
minute account of the condition of the opium trade, and a 
memorandum respecting the desirableness of opening communi- 
cation with the court. Lord Palmerston, in reply, intimates 
that “her Majesty’s government do not see their way in such a 
measure with sufficient clearness to justify them in adopting it 
at the present moment.” He adds that no protection can be 
afforded to “ enable British subjects to violate the laws of the 
country to which they trade. Any loss, therefore, which such 
persons may suffer in consequence of the more effectual execu- 
tion of the Chinese laws on this subject, must be borne by 
the parties who have brought that loss on themselves by 
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their own acts.” A most paradoxical but convenient position 
for this “ honorable ” officer of the English government to as- 
sume, and worthy to be recorded in contrast to the utterances 
from Peking. ♦ 

Near the close of 1837 the British flag was again hauled 
down at Canton, and the superintendent returned to Macao be- 
cause he refused to superscribe the word pm, or ‘ petition,’ upon 
his communications, according to his instructions, and the gov- 
ernor declined to receive them without it. In July, 1838, Sir 
Frederick Maitland arrived in the Wellesley (74), and was 
brought into correspondence with the Chinese Admiral Kwan, 
inconsequence of the forts firing upon an English schooner 
passing the Bogue and stopping her to inquire whether he or 
any of his crew or women were on board. The Wellesley and 
her two consorts were anchored near the forts, and the Chinese 
admiral made a full apology for the mistake ; his conduct in 
the affair was very creditable both to his judgment and tem- 
per. As soon as Sir Frederick arrived, Captain Elliot vainly 
endeavored to reopen correspondence with the governor by 
sending an open letter to the city gates, which was received 
and taken to him, but returned in the evening because it had 
not the required superscription. 

Having now fully taken the sense of the Empire in the re- 
plies received from all its highest officials, the Emperor Tau- 
kwang increased his efforts to suppress the trade. In April, 
1838, a native named Kwoh Si-ping was publicly strangled at 
Macao by express command of the Emperor, as a warning to 
others not to engage in exporting sycee or introducing opium. 
The execution was conducted by the district magistrate and sub- 
prefect with dignity and order in the presence of a crowd of 
natives and foreigners. More than fifty small craft under the 
English or American flag were constantly plying off the port of 
Canton, most of them engaged in smuggling. Sometimes the 
government exerted its power ; boats were destroyed, smugglers 
seized and tortured, and the sales checked ; then it went on again 
as briskly aB ever. These boats were easily caught, for the 
government could exercise entire control over its own subjects ; 
but when the foreign schooners, heavily armed and manned, 
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sailed up and down the river delivering the drug, the revenue 
cruisers were afraid to attack them. The hong merchants ad* 
dressed a note to all foreign residents concerning them, the close 
of which vividly exhibits their unlucky position as the “respon- 
sible advisers ” of the barbarians : “ Lately we have repeatedly 
received edicts from the governor and hoppo severely reprimand- 
ing us ; and we have also written to you, gentlemen of the dif- 
ferent nations, several times, giving you fall information of the 
orders and regulations, that you might perfectly obey them and 
manage accordingly ; but you, gentlemen, continue wholly re- 
gardless.” 

Collisions became more and morefrequent between the Chinese 
and their rulers, in consequence of the increased stringency of 
the orders from court. In September, in an affray near Wham- 
poa between the military and villagers, several persons were 
killed and scores arrested. The retailers at Canton were im- 
prisoned, and those found in other places brought there in 
chains. In Hupeh it was reported that the officers had pun- 
ished arrested smokers by cutting out a portion of the upper lip 
to incapacitate them from using the pipe. Still, such was the 
venality of the officers that even at this time the son of Gov- 
ernor Tang himself was engaged in the traffic, and many of the 
underlings only seized the drug from the smuggling-boats to re- 
tail it themselves. The memorial of Ilwang Tsioh-tsz’, advising 
the penalty of death, was promulgated in Canton ; and the 
Emperor’s rescript urged to stronger measures. In a rapid sur- 
vey of the ill effects from the use of the drug, Ilwang acknowl- 
edges that it had extended to Manchuria, and pervaded all ranks 
of official and humble life. The efflux of silver “ into the in- 
satiate depths of transmarine regions ” had caused the rate of 
exchange for cash to rise until it was difficult to cany on the 
business of government. He tllen reviews the different plans 
proposed for checking the cause of all this evil, such as guarding 
the ports, stopping the entire foreign trade, arresting the smug- 
glers, shutting up the shops, and, lastly, encouraging the home 
growth. He confesses that the bribes paid the coast-guard ser- 
vice and the maritime officers are so great as entirely to prevent 
their vigilance ; and that the home-prepared drag does not yield 
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the same stimulus as the foreign article. As a last resort, lie 
proposes to increase the penalties upon the consumers, laying all 
the blame upon them, and advises death to be awarded all who 
smoke opium after a year’s warning has been given them. The 
well-known subdivision of responsibility was to be made doubly 
strong by requiring bonds of every tithing and hundred that there 
were no smokers within their limits. Officers found guilty were 
not only to be executed, but their children deprived of the privi- 
lege of competing at the public examination. One cannot with- 
hold a degfee of sympathy for the helpless condition of the 
officers and statesmen of a great Empire sincerely desirous of 
doing their country service, and yet so sadly ignorant of their 
false position by their assumption of supremacy over the veiy 
nation whom they could not restrain, and whose officials they 
rejected for a formality. They might as well have tried to 
concert a measure to stop the Yangtsz’ River in its impetuous 
flow, as to check the opium trade by laws and penalties. 

On December 3, 1 838, about two peculs of opium were 
seized while landing at the factories, and the coolies carried 
into the city. They declared that they had been sent to 
Whampoa by Mr. Innes, a British merchant, to obtain the 
opium from an American ship consigned to Mr. Talbot. The 
governor ordered the hong merchants to expel these two gentle- 
men and the ship within three days, on the garbled testimony 
of the two coolies. Mr. Talbot sent in a communication, stat- 
ing that neither the ship nor himself had anything to do with 
the opium, and obtained a reversal of the order to leave. The 
hong merchants were justly irritated, and informed the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that they would not rent their houses to any 
who would not give a bond to abstain from such proceedings, 
and refusing to open the trade until such bonds were given ; 
they furthermore declared their intention to pull Mr. Innes’ 
house down if he refused to depart. The Chamber protested 
that “ the inviolability of their personal dwellings was a point 
imperatively necessary ” for their security ; the hong merchants 
then resorted to entreaty, stating their difficult position be- 
tween their own rulers on one side, who held them responsible 
for executing their orders, and the foreigners on the other, over 
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whom they had little or no power. The Chamber conld only 
express its regret at the unjust punishment inflicted on a hong 
merchant, Punhoyqna, for this, and reassert its inability to con- 
trol the acts of any foreigner. 

The governor had put himself in this helpless condition by 
refusing Captain Elliot’s letters ; and it is remarkable that he 
hesitated to arrest Mr. Innes, when one word would have set 
the populace on the factories and their tenants, and destroyed 
them all. As an alternative, he now resolved to show foreign- 
ers what consequences befel natives who dealt in opium ; and 
while Mr. Innes still remained in Canton, he sent an officer 
with fifteen soldiers to execute Ho Lan-kin, a convicted dealer, 
in front of the factories. The officer was proceeding to carry 
his orders into effect near the American flag-staff, when the 
foreigners sallied out, pushed down the tent he was raising, and 
told him in loud tones not to execute the man there. Quite 
unprepared for this opposition, he hastily gathered up his im- 
plements and went into a neighboring street, where the man 
was strangled. Meanwhile a crowd collected to see these ex- 
traordinary proceedings, whom the foreigners endeavored to 
drive away, supposing that a little determination would soon 
scatter them. Blows, however, were returned, the foreigners 
driven into their factories, and the gates shut ; the crowd had 
now become a mob, and under the impression that two natives 
had been seized, they began to batter the fronts and break the 
windows with stones and brickbats. They had had possession 
of the square about three hours, and the danger was becoming 
imminent, when the Pwanyu hien, or ‘ district magistrate,’ came 
up, with three or four other officers, attended by a small body 
of police. Stepping out of his sedan he waved his hand over 
the crowd, the lictors pouncing upon three or four of the most 
active, whom they began to chastise upon the spot, and the 
storm was quelled. About twenty soldiers, armed with swords 
and spears, took their stand in a conspicuous quarter ; the mag- 
istrate and his retinue seated themselves, leaving the hong 
merchants and the police to disperse the crowd. The foreign- 
ers were also assured that all should be kept quiet during the 
night, but not a word was said to them regarding their conduct 
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in interfering with the execution or their folly in bringing this 
danger upon themselves. This occurrence tended to impress 
both the government and people with contempt and hatred for 
foreigners and their characters, fear of their designs, and the 
necessity of restraining them. The majority of them were 
engaged in the opium trade, and all stood before the Empire as 
violators of the laws, while the people themselves suffered the 
dreadful penalty. 

There is no room for the details and correspondence connected 
with this remarkable incident . 1 Captain Elliot now reappeared 
in Canton, and at a general meeting expressed his conviction of 
the cause of these untoward events in the smuggling traffic on the 
river, declaring his intention of ordering all the British-owned 
vessels to leave it within three days ; he moreover expressed the 
hope that the further step of opening communication with the 
provincial authorities to obtain their co-operation to drive the;n 
out would be prevented by their speedy departure. Injunctions 
and entreaties to his countrymen were, however, alike unavailing, 
and he accordingly addressed the governor, stating his wish to 
co-operate in driving them out. In a public notice ho remarked 
that “ this course of traffic was rapidly staining the British 
character with deep disgrace ” and exposing the regular com- 
merce to imminent jeopardy, and that he meant to shrink from 
no responsibility in drawing it to a conclusion. The governor, 
as was expected, praised the superintendent for his offer, but 
left him to do the whole work ; remarking,- in that peculiar 
strain of Chinese conceit which so effectually forestalls our 
sympathy for their difficulties, that “ it may well be conceived 
that these boats trouble me not one iota — as if all he had to 
do was to arise in his majesty, and they were gone. The boats, 
however, gradually left the river. Mr. Innes retired, and the 
regular trade was resumed in January. 

No British consular officer has been placed in a more difficult 
and humiliating dilemma, and Captain Elliot did himself honor 
in his efforts. The English newspapers ridiculed him as a tide- 
waiter of the Chinese custom-house, a man who aided the 


1 Chinese Repository , Vol. VII., pp. 487-466. 
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cowardly Authorities to carry their orders into effect, thereby 
staining-flic honor of her Majesty’s commission. Although lie 
did 11 $ intend to draw a line between the heinousness of 
the opium trade inside of the Bogue and its harmlessness be- 
yoncjfthat limit, still there were good reasons, under his peculiar 
pwjlion, for some action to show the Chinese government that 
j$Atish power would not protect British subjects in violating the 
/ 3 j4ws of China. 

f At this period the Peking government had taken its course 
of action. .Reports had been received from the provincial au- 
thorities almost unanimously recommending increased strin- 
gency to abolish the traffic. History, so far as we know, does 
not record a similar example of an arbitrary, despotic, pagan gov- 
ernment taking the public sentiment of its own people before 
adopting a doubtful line of conduct. It was a far more momen- 
tous and difficult question than even the cabinet deemed it to 
be, while tlieir conceit and ignorance incapacitated them from 
dealing with it prudently or successfully. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the best part of his people and the moral 
power of the nation were with their sovereign in this attempt. 
Hii Nai-tsi was dismissed for proposing legalization, and three 
princes of the blood degraded for smoking opium ; arrests, fines, 
tortures, imprisonments, and executions were frequent in the 
provinces on the same grounds, all showing the determination 
to eradicate it. The governor of Hukwang, Lin Tseh-sii, was 
ordered to proceed to Canton, with unlimited powers to stop the 
traffic. The trade there was at this time almost suspended, the 
deliveries being small and at losing prices. Many underlings 
were convicted and summarily punished, and on February 
26th Fung A-ngan was strangled in front of the factories 
for his connection with opium and participation in the affray 
at Whampoa. The foreign flags, English, American, Dutch, 
and French, were all hauled down in consequence. The entire 
stoppage of all trade was threatened, and the governor urged 
foreigners to send all opium ships from Chinese waters. 

Commissioner Lin arrived in Canton March 10th. The Em- 
peror sent him to inquire and act so as thoroughly to remove 
the source of the evil, for, says he, “ if the source of the evil 
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be not clearly ascertained, liow can we hope that tlie'Stream of 
pernicious consequences shall be stayed ? It is our full hope that 
the long-indulged habit will be forever laid aside, and every root 
and germ of it entirely eradicated ; we would fain think that 
our ministers will be enabled to substantiate our wishes, aftd so 
remove from China the dire calamity.” It was reported in Can- 
ton that the monarch, when recounting the evils which had long 
afflicted his people by means of opium, paused and wept, aim 
turning to Lin, said : “ How, alas ! can I die and go. to the shades^ 
of my imperial father and ancestors, until these direful evils are 
removed ! ” Such was the chief purpose of this movement on 
the part of the Chinese government, and Lin was invested with 
the fullest powers ever conferred on a subject. Although long 
experience of the ineffectiveness of Chinese edicts generally lead 
those residing in the country to regard them as mere verbiage, 
still, to^ay that they are all insincere and formal because they 
are ineffectual, is to misjudge and pervert the emotions of com- 
mon humanity. Lin appears to have been well fitted for the 
mission , and if he had been half as enlightened as he was sin- 
cere, he would perhaps have averted the war which followed, 
and been convinced that legalization was the most judicious step 
he could recommend. 

The commissioner spent a week making inquiries, during 
which time nothing was publicly heard from him ; while natives 
and foreigners alike anxiously speculated as to his plans. It was 
not until March 18th that his first proclamations were issued to 
the hong merchants and foreigners ; that to the latter required 
them to deliver up all the opium in the storeships, and to givo 
bonds that they would bring no more, on penalty of death. 
The poor hong merchants were, as usual, instructed regarding 
their responsibility to admonish the foreigners, and 6trictly 
charged to procure these bonds, or they would be made examples 
of. Three days were allowed for compliance with these de- 
mands. The hoppo had already issued orders detaining all for- 
eigners in Canton — in fact, making them prisoners in their own 
houses ; communication with the shipping was suspended, troops 
were assembled about the factories, and armed cruisers stationed 
on the river. The Chamber of Commerce wrote to the hong 
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merchants on the 20th., through their chairman, W. S. Wetmore, 
au American, stating that they would send a definite reply in 
four days, and adding that “ there is an almost unanimous feel- 
ing in the community of the absolute necessity of the foreign 
residents of Canton having no connection with the opium traffic.” 

This paper was taken to the commissioner, and about ten 
o’clock p.m. the hong merchants again met the Chamber, and 
told them that if some opium was not given up two of their 
number would be beheaded in the morning. The merchants 
present, including British, Farsees, Americans, and others, act- 
ing as individuals, then subscribed one thousand and thirty- 
seven chests, to be tendered to the commissioner ; but the hong 
merchants reported next morning that this amount was insuffi- 
cient. In the afternoon Lin sent an invitation to Mr. Dent, a 
leading English merchant, to meet him at the city gates, who 
expressed his willingness to go if the commissioner would give 
him a safe-warrant guaranteeing his return within a day. The 
hong merchants returned without him ; and the next morning 
two of them, Howqua and Mowqua, came again to his house 
with chains upon their necks, having been sent with an express 
order for him to appear. They repaired to the Chamber of 
Commerce then assembled, but all soon returned to Mr. Dent's 
house, where an animated debate took place, which resulted in 
the unanimous decision on the part of the foreign residents 
that he should not go into the city without the safe-warrant. 
This unexpected demand caused much discussion among for- 
eigners, as it was doubtless a contrivance to secure a hostage ; 
and the refusal of the former to give a written safe-warrant 
would probably have ended in seizing Mr. Dent and imprison- 
ing him, if Howqua, the senior hong merchant, had not allowed 
everything to wait over one day till Monday. Mr. Dent’s 
partner had that day seen the an-chah sz\ or ‘provincial judge,’ 
in the city to explain why he hesitated to go to Lin. 

On the 22d Captain Elliot sent a note to the governor ex* 
pressing his readiness to meet the Chinese officers, and use “ his 
sincere efforts to fulfil the pleasure of the great Emperor as 
soon as it was made known to him.” The Chinese could hardly 
draw any other conclusion from this admission than that lie 
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had the power, as well as the inclination to pnt down the opium 
trade, which he certainly could not do ; it tended therefore to 
deceive them. This note was followed by a letter to Captain 
Blake, of the Lame, requesting his assistance in defending Brit- 
ish property and life, and by a circular ordering all British ships, 
opium and others, to proceed to Hongkong and prepare them- 
selves to resist every act of aggression. A second circular to 
British subjects detailed the reasons which compelled him to 
withdraw all coniideuce in the “justice and moderation of the 
provincial government,” and demand passports for all his 
countrymen who wished to leave Canton, while counselling every 
one to make preparations to remove on board ship. Elliot 
now proceeded to Canton, which he safely reached about snnset 
Sunday evening, dressed in naval uniform and closely attended 
by cruisers watching his movements. The British flag was 
then hoisted, and Captain Elliot, condncting Mr. Dent to the 
consulate in the most conspicuous manner, summoned a public 
meeting, read his notice of the previous day, and told the hong 
merchants to inform the commissioner that he was willing to 
let Mr. Dent go into the city if he could accompany him. 

Ilis coming up the river had excited the apprehensions of 
the Chinese that he meant to force his way out again, and 
orders were issued to close every pass around the factories. By 
nine o’clock that evening the foreigners, about two hundred 
and seventy-five in number, were the only inmates of their 
houses. Patrols, sentinels, and officers, hastening hither and 
thither, with the blowing of trumpets and beating of gongs, 
added confusion to the darkness of the night. 

On the 25th most of the foreign merchants of all nations 
signed a paper pledging themselves “ not to deal in opium, nor 
to attempt to introduce it into the Chinese Empire:” how 
many of the individuals subsequently broke this pledge on the 
ground that it was forced from them cannot be stated, but part 
of the firms which signed it afterward actively engaged in the 
trade. Captain Elliot applied for passports for himself and 
countrymen, and requested the return of the servants, avoiding 
all reference to his promise of three days before, or mention of 
the cause of these stringent proceedings. His requests were 
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refused ; no native was allowed to bring food or water to the 
factories ; letters could not be sent to Whampoa or Macao, ex- 
cept at imminent risk ; the confinement was complete, and had 
been effected without the least personal harm. The heavy 
punishment whieh had fallen on Kwoh Si-ping, Ho Lau-kin, 
and Fung A-ngan had now come near to the foreign agents of 
the traffic ; but not an individual had been touched. 

The commissioner next issued an exhortation to all foreigners, 
urging them to deliver the drug on four grounds, viz., because 
they were men and had reason ; because the laws forbade its 
use, under severe penalties ; because they should have feelings 
for those who suffered from using it; and because of their 
present duress, from which they would then be released. This 
paper, as were all those issued by Lin, was characterized by an 
unusual vigor of expression and cogency of reasoning, but be- 
trayed the same arrogance and ignorance which had misled his 
predecessors. One extract will suffice. Under the first reason 
why the opium should be delivered up, he says that other- 
wise the retribution of heaven will follow them, and cites some 
cases to prove this: 

Now, our great Emperor, being actuated by the exalted virtue of heaven 
itself, wishes to cut off this deluge of opium, which is the plainest proof that 
such is the intention of high heaven ! It is then a traffic on which heaven 
looks with disgust, and who is he that may opposo its will ? Thus in the in- 
stance of the English chief Bobarts, who violated our laws ; he endeavored to 
get possession of Macao by force, and at Macao he died ! Again, in 1834, Lord 
Napier bolted through the Bocoa Tigris, but being overwhelmed with grief and 
fear he almost immediately died ; and Morrison, who had been darkly deceiv- 
ing him, died that very year also I Besides these, every one of those who have 
not observed our laws have either been overtaken with the judgments of hea- 
ven on returning to their country, or silently cut off ere they could return 
thither. Thus then it is manifest that the heavenly dynasty may not be op- 
posed t 

Two communications to Captain Elliot, from Lin through the 
prefect and district magistrates, accompanied tliis exhortation, 
stating his view of the superintendent’s conduct in contuma- 
ciously resisting his commands and requiring him to give up the 
opium. For once in the history of foreign intercourse with 
China, there commands were obeyed, and after intimating his 
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readiness to comply, Captain Elliot issued a circular on March 
27 th, which from its important results is quoted entire : 

I, Charles Elliot, chief superintendent of the trade of British subjects in 
China, presently forcibly detained by the provincial government, together with 
all the merchants of my own and the other foreign nations settled here, with- 
out supplies of food, deprived of our servants, and cut off from all intercourse 
with our respective countries (notwithstanding my own official demand to be 
set at liberty that I might act without restraint), have now received the com- 
mands of the high commissioner, issued directly to me under the seals of the 
honorable officers, to deliver into his hand all the opium held by the people 
of my own country. Now I, the said chief superintendent, thus constrained by 
paramount motives affecting the safety of the lives and liberty of all the for- 
eigners here present in Canton, and by other very weighty causes, do hereby, 
in the name and on the behalf of her Britannic Majesty’s government, enjoin 
and require all her Majesty’s subjects now present in Canton, forthwith to 
make a surrender to me for the service of her said Majesty’s government, to be 
delivered over to the government of China, of all the opium under their re- 
spective control : and to hold the British ships and vessels engaged in the 
opium trade subject to my immediate direction : and to forward me without 
delay a sealed list of all the British-owned opium in their respective possession. 
And I, the said chief superintendent, do now, in the most full and unreserved 
manner, hold myself responsible for, and on the behalf of her Britannic 
Majesty’s government, to all and each of her Majesty’s subjects surrendering the 
said British-owned opium into my hands, to be delivered over to the Chinese 
government. And I, the said chief superintendent, do further especially cau- 
tion all her Majesty’s subjects here present in Canton, owners of or charged 
with the management of opium the property of British subjects, that failing the 
surrender of the said opium into my hands at or beforo six o’clock this day, I, 
the said superintendent, hereby declare her Majesty’s government wholly free 
of all manner of responsibility in respect of the said British-owned opium. 
And it is specially to be understood that proof of British property and value of 
all British-owned opium surrendered to me agreeable to this notice, shall he 
determined upon principles, and in a manner hereafter to be defined by her 
Majesty’s government. 1 

The guarantee offered in this notice was deemed sufficient by 
the merchants, though Captain Elliot had no authority to take 
such a responsibility, and exceeded his powers in giving it ; be- 
ing the authorized agent of the crown, however, his government 
was responsible for his acts, though the notice did not, nor 
could it, set any price upon the surrendered property. 

At the time it was given it could not be honestly said that 


1 Chinese Repository , VoL VII., p. 038. 
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the lives of foreigners were in jeopardy, and Lin had promised 
to reopen the trade as soon as the opium was delivered and the 
bonds given. What the other “very weighty causes” were 
must be guessed ; but the requisition was promptly answered, 
and before night twenty thousand two hundred and eighty-three 
chests of opium had been surrendered, which Captain Elliot the 
next day tendered to the commissioner. Their market value at 
the time was not far from nine millions of dollars, and the cost 
price nearly eleven millions. Directions were sent to twenty- 
two vessels to anchor near the Bogue, to await orders for its 
delivery, the commissioner and the governor themselves going 
down forty miles to superintend the transfer. On April 2d 
the arrangements for delivering the opium were completed, 
and on May 21st it was all housed near the Bogue. 

When the guard was placed about the factories, no native 
came near them for three days, but on the 29th a supply of 
sheep, pigs, poultry, and other provisions was “graciously be- 
stowed” upon their inmates, most of whom refused them as 
gifts, which impressed Lin with the belief that they were not 
actually suffering for food. On May 5th the guards and boats 
were removed, and communication resumed with the shipping. 
Sixteen persons, English, Americans, and Payees, named as 
principal agents in the opium trade, were ordered to leave the 
country and never return. On the 24th Captain Elliot left 
Canton, accompanied by the ten British subjects mentioned 
among the sixteen outlawed persons. In order still further to 
involve her Majesty’s ministers in his acts, he forbade British 
ships entering the port, or any British subject living in Can- 
ton, on the ground that both life and property were insecure ; 
there were, however, no serious apprehensions felt by other 
foreigners remaining there ; and the propriety of the order was 
questioned by those who were serious sufferers from its action. 

This success in getting the opium encouraged Lin to demand 
the bond, but although the captains of most of the ships signed 
it when the port was first opened, it was not required long after. 
The British merchants at Canton prepared a memorial to the 
foreign secretary of their government, recapitulating the aggres- 
sive acts of the Chinese government in stopping the legal trade, 
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detaining all foreigners in Canton until the opium was suiren* 
dered, and requiring them to sign a bond not to bring it again, 
which involved their responsibility over those whom they could 
not control ; blit nothing was said in it of their own unlawful 
acts, no reference to their promises of a few months before, np 
allusion to the causes of these acts of aggression. Its burden 
was, however, to urge the government to issue a notice of its 
intentions respecting the pledge given them by the superintend* 
ent in his demand for the opium. 

Lin referred to Peking for orders concerning the disposal of 
the opium, and his Majesty commanded the whole to be des- 
troyed by him and his colleagues in the presence of the civil 
and military officers, the inhabitants of the coast, and the for- 
eigners, “ that they may know and tremble thereat.” Captain 
Elliot, on the other hand, before it had all been delivered, wrote 
to his government, April 22d, his belief that the Chinese in* 
tended to sell it at a high price, remunerating the owners and 
pocketing the difference, preparatory to legalizing the traffic, 
and making some arrangements to limit the annual importation 
to a certain number of chests ; consequently he recommended 
an “ immediate and strong declaration to exact complete indem- 
nity for all manner of loss ” from the Chinese. He calls Lin 
“ false and perfidious,” though it is difficult to see why he 
applies these epithets to one who seems to have sincerely en- 
deavored to carry out instructions, while his own communica- 
tions certainly tended to mislead him. The sense of the 
responsibility he had assumed, and the irritating confinement 
under which it was written, account, in a measure, for this 
despatch, so different in its tenor from his previous declara- 
tions. 

The opium was destroyed in the most thorough manner, by 
mixing it in parcels of two hundred chests, in trenches, with 
lime and salt water, and then drawing off the contents into the 
adjacent creek at low tide. Overseers were stationed to prevent 
the workmen Or villagers from purloining the opium, and one 
man was summarily executed for attempting to carry away a 
small quantity. Iso doubt remained in the minds of persons 
who visited the place and examined the operation, that the 
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entire quantity of twenty thousand two hundred and ninety-one 
chests received from the English (eight more having been sent 
from Macao) was completely destroyed : — a solitary instance in 
the history of the world of a pagan monarch preferring to 
destroy what would injure his subjects, rather than to fill his 
own pockets with its sale. The whole transaction will ever 
remain one of the most remarkable incidents in human history 
for its contrasts, and the great changes it introduced into 
China. 1 

The course of events during the remainder of the year 1839 
presents a strange mixture of traffic and hostility. The British 
merchants were obliged to send their goods to Canton in ships 
sailing under other flags, which led the commissioner to issue 
placards exhorting British captains to bring their ships into 
port. This procedure brought out a rejoinder from Captain 
Elliot, giving the reasons why he had forbidden them to do so, 
and complaining of his own unjust imprisonment as unbecoming 
treatment to the “officer of a friendly nation, recognized by the 
Emperor, who had always performed his duty peacefully and 
irreproachably.” Captain Elliot’s own correspondence shows, 
however, that this is an unfair statement of the political rela- 
tions between them. 

While this matter of trade was pending, a drunken affray oc- 
curred at Hongkong with some English sailors, in which an in- 
offensive native named Lin Wei-hi lost his life. The commis- 
sioner ordered an inquest to be held, and demanded the mur- 
derer, according to Chinese law. The superintendent empanelled 
a regular court of criminal and admiralty jurisdiction at Hong- 
kong, to try the seamen who had been arrested, lie also offered 


1 Sir Robert Peel declared that this property was obtained by her Majesty’s 
agent without any authority ; but when the six millions of dollars were re- 
ceived from the Chinese as indemnity, the British government made its sub- 
jects receive their money in London, charged them with all expenses instead 
of paying it in China, and priced the opium at scarcely half what the East In- 
dia Company had received from it, by taking the market rates when the trade 
at Canton was nominal. The merchants lost, with accruing interest, about two 
millions sterling, and “ Sir R. Peel transferred a million sterling from their 
pockets to the public treasury. Chinese Repository) Vol. XIII., p. 54 (from 
London paper). 
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a reward of $200 for 6uch evidence as would lead to the convic- 
tion of the offenders ; and advanced in all $2,000 to the friends*of 
the deceased as some compensation for their heavy loss, and to 
the villagers for injuries done to them in the riot. Having 
formed the court, he politely invited the provincial officers to at- 
tend the trial ; and when it was over, informed them that he had 
been unable to ascertain the perpetrator of the deed. Five sailors 
were convicted and punished for riotous conduct by fine and im- 
prisonment, and sent to England under arrest, but to everybody’s 
surprise were all liberated on their arrival. The proceedings in 
this matter were perfectly fair, and the commissioner should have 
been satisfied ; but his subsequent violent conduct really placed 
the dispute on an entirely new ground, though he regarded his 
action as simply exercising the same prerogative of control over 
foreigners in both cases. Finding his demand for the murderer 
disregarded, he took measures against the English then in Macao 
which were calculated to bring serious loss upon the Portuguese 
population. ILis course was prompted by anger at losing the 
trade, and only injured his own cause. In order to relieve the 
unoffending and helpless people in Macao, Captain Elliot and 
all British subjects who could do so left the settlement August 
26tli, and went on board ship for a time. During this interval 
Lin and Governor Tang visited Macao under an escort of Portu- 
guese troops, but retired the same day. This move placed the 
English beyond his reach, but did not advance his efforts to 
drive the opium ships from the coast, or induce the regular 
traders to enter the port. The sales of opium had begun again 
even before the destruction of the drug, and rapidly increased 
when it was known that that immense quantity had really been 
destroyed. Lin now began to see that his plan of proceedings 
might not ultimately prove so successful as he had anticipated^ 
for he was bound to remain at Canton until he could report the 
complete suppression of the contraband and safe continuance of 
the legal trade. 

Finding that the British fleet at Hongkong was too strong to 
drive away, he forbade the. inhabitants supplying the ships with 
provisions. This led to a collision between the British and three 
junks near Kowlung, which resulted, however, in no serious 
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damage. On September 11th, Captain Elliot, having ordered 
all British vessels engaged in the opium trade to leave the 
harbor and coast, they mostly proceeded to Namoh. The 
Chinese burned the next day a Spanish vessel, the Bilbaino, in 
Macao waters, under the impression that she was English. 

In unison with all the strange features of this struggle, while 
hostilities were going on, negotiations for continuing trade were 
entered into in October, when the commissioner signed the agree- 
ment, and Captain Elliot furnished security for its being con- 
ducted fairly. But the unauthorized entrance of the English 
ship Thomas Coutts, whose captain signed the bond, led to a 
rupture and the renewed demand for the murderer of Lin 
Wei-hi. Captain Elliot ordered all British ships to reassemble 
at Tungkn under the protection of the ships of war Volage 
and Hyacinth. He also proceeded to the Hogue to request a 
withdrawal of the threats against the British until the two 
governments could arrange the difficulties, when an engage- 
ment ensued between Admiral Ivwan, with a fleet of sixteen 
junks, and the two ships of war ; three junks were sunk, one 
blown up, and the rest scattered. The commissioner had been 
foiled in all his efforts to destroy the opium trade and con- 
tinue the legal commerce. As a last effort against the British, 
he declared their trade at an end after December 6, 1839, and 
issued an edict like that of Napoleon at Berlin, November 19, 
1806, forbidding their goods to be imported in any vessels. An 
enormous amount of property now lay at Canton and on board 
ship waiting to be exchanged in the course of regular trade, but 
only the opium traffic flourished. 

The close of the year 1839 saw the two nations involved 
in serious difficulties, and as the events here briefly recounted 
were the cause of the war, it will be proper to compare the 
opinions of the two parties, in order to arrive at a better judg- 
ment upon the character of that contest. The degree of 
authority to be exercised over persons who visit their shores is 
acknowledged by Christian nations among themselves to be 
nearly the same as that over their own subjects ; but none of 
these nations have conceded this authority to unchristian 
powers, as Turkey, Persia, or China, mainly because of the 
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little security and justice to be expected. The Chinese have 
looked upon foreigners resorting to their ports as doing so by 
sufferance ; they entered into no treaty to settle the conditions 
of authority on either side, for the latter considered them- 
selves as sojonmers and aliens, and the natives were unaware of 
their rights in the matter. Their right to prohibit the intro- 
dnction of any particular articles was acknowledged, and the 
propriety of making regulations as to dnties allowed. But 
traders from western nations often set light by the fiscal regu- 
lations of such countries as China, Siam, etc., if they can do so 
without personal detriment or loss of character; and where 
there is a want of power in the government, joined to a lack of 
moral sense in the people, all laws are imperfectly executed. 
No one acquainted with these countries is surprised at frequent 
and flagrant violations of law, order, justice or courtesy, both 
among rulers and ruled; yet the obligation of foreigners to 
obey just laws made known to them surely is not to be meas- 
ured solely by the degree of obedience paid by a portion of the 
people themselves. 

The Chinese government discussed the measure of legalizing 
a trade it could not suppress, but before constructing a law to 
that effect, it determined to make a final and more vigorous 
effort to 6tamp it out. Might makes right, or at least enforces 
it ; had the Chinese possessed the power to destroy every ship 
found violating their laws, although the loss of life would have 
been dreadful, no voice would have been raised against the pro- 
ceeding. “Her Majesty’s government,” said Lord Palmerston, 
“ cannot interfere for the purpose of enabling British subjects 
to violate the laws of the country to which they trade.” But in 
that case tin's power would not have been dared ; the known 
weakness of the government emboldened both sellers and 
buyers, until Captain Elliot told the Foreign Secretary that “ it 
was a confusion of terms to call the opium trade a smuggling 
trade.” 

Lin probably wished to get Mr. Dent as a hostage for the 
delivery of the opium in the hands of his countrymen, not to 
pnnish him for disobedience to previous orders ; expecting no 
opposition to this demand, he seems to have been unwilling to 
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seize him immediately, preferring to try persuasion and com- 
mand longer, and detain him and other foreigners until he waB 
obeyed; Captain Elliot he viewed as a mere head merchant. 
When, therefore, the attempt was made, as he supposed, to take 
Mr. Dent out of his hands, he was apprehensive of a struggle, 
and instantly took the strongest precautionary measures to pre- 
vent the prey escaping. Considerate allowance should be granted 
for the serious mistake he made of imprisoning the innocent 
with the guilty ; but when Captain Elliot took Mr. Dent thus 
under his protection, the commissioner felt that his purpose 
would be defeated, and no opium obtained, if he began to draw 
a distinction. Besides, conscious that he possessed unlimited 
power over a few defenceless foreigners, nearly all of whom 
were in his eyes guilty, he cared very little where his acts fell. 
There is no good evidence to show that he seriously meditated 
anything which would hazard their lives. When he had re- 
ceived tins vast amount of property, success evidently made him 
careless as to his conduct, and judging the probity and good 
faith of foreigners by his own standard, he deemed it safest to 
detain them until the opium was actually in his possession. 
Concluding that Captain Elliot did attempt to abscond with Mr. 
Dent, it is less surprising, therefore, that he should have looked 
upon his offers to “ carry out tho will of the great Emperor,” 
when 6et at liberty, as a lure rather than a sincere proposition. 
In imprisoning him he had no more idea he was imprisoning, 
insulting, threatening, and coercing the representative of a 
power like Great Britain, or violating rules western powers call 
jus gentium, than if he had been the envoy from Siam or Lew- 
chew. Whether he should not have known this is another 
question, and had he candidly set himself, on his arrival at 
Canton, to ascertain the power, position, and commerce of west- 
ern countries, he would have found Captain Elliot sincerely 
desirous of meeting him in his endeavors to fulfil his high com- 
mission. Let us deal fairly by the Chinese rulers in their desire 
to restrain a traffic of which they knew and felt vastly more of 
its evil than we have ever done, and give Lin his due, though 
his endeavors failed so signally. 

The opium was now obtained ; no lives had been lost, nor any 
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one endangered ; but the British government felt bound to pay 
its own subjects for their chests. The only source Captain 
Elliot suggested was to make the Chinese refund. The Em- 
peror ordered it to be destroyed, and the commissioner, after 
executing that order, next endeavored to separate the legal from 
the contraband trade by demanding bonds; they had been 
taken in vain from the hong merchants, but there was more 
hope if taken directly from foreigners. The bonds were not 
made a pretext for war by the English ministry ; that, on the 
part of England, according to Lord John Russell, was “set 
afoot to obtain reparation for insults and injuries offered her 
Majesty’s superintendent and subjects ; to obtain indemnifica- 
tion for the losses the merchants had sustained under threats of 
violence ; and, lastly, to get security that persons and property 
trading with China should in future be protected from insult 
and injury, and trade maintained upon a proper footing.” 
Looking at the war, therefore, as growing out of this trade, and 
waged to recover the losses sustained by the surrendry to the 
British superintendent, it was an unjust one. It was, moreover, 
an immoral contest, when the standing of the two nations was 
examined, and the fact could not be concealed that Great Brit- 
ain, the first Christian power, really waged this war against the 
pagan monarch who had vainly endeavored to put down a vice 
hurtful to his people. The war was looked upon in this light 
by the Chinese ; it will always be so looked upon by the candid 
historian, and known as the Opium War. 

On the other hand, the war was felt by every well-wisher to 
China to involve far higher principles than the mere recovery of 
the opium ; and had it been really held to be so by the English 
ministry, they would have done well to have alluded to them. 
Lin’s reiterated demands for the murderer of Lin Wei-hf, 
though told that he could not be found, was only one form of 
the supremacy the Chinese arrogantly assumed over other na- 
tions. In all their intercourse with their fellow-men they main- 
tained a patronizing, unfair, and contemptuous position, which 
left no alternative but withdrawal from their shores or a humil- 
iating submission that no one feeling the least independence 
could endure. Not unjustly proud of their country in compari* 
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son with those near it, her Emperor, her rulers, and her people 
all believed her to be impregnably strong, portentously awful, 
and immensely rich in learning, power, wealth, and territory. 
None of them imagined that aught could be learned or gained 
from other nations ; for the u outside barbarians ” were de- 
pendent for their health and food upon the rhubarb, tea, and 
silks of the Inner Land. They had seen, indeed, bad specimens 
of western power and people, but there were equal opportunities 
for them to have learned the truth on these points. The re- 
ception of the religion of the Bible, the varied useful branches 
of science, and the many mechanical arts known in western 
lands, with the free passage of their own people abroad, were 
all forbidden to the millions of China by their supercilious 
rulers ; they thereby preferred to remain the slaves of debasing 
superstitions, ignorant of common science, and deprived of 
everything which Christian benevolence, philanthropy, and 
knowledge could and wished to impart to them. This assump- 
tion of supremacy, and a real impression of its propriety, was a 
higher wall around them than the long pile of stones north of 
Peking. Force seemed to be the only effectual destroyer of 
such a barrier, and in this view the war may be said to have 
been necessary to compel the Chinese government to receive 
western powers as its equals, or at least make it treat their sub- 
jects as well as it did its own people. There was little hope of 
an adjustment of difficulties until the Chinese were compelled 
to abandon this erroneous assumption ; the conviction that it 
was unjust, unfounded, and foolish in itself could safely be left 
to the gradual influences of true religion, profitable commerce, 
and sound knowledge. 

The report of the debate in the British Parliament on this 
momentous question hardly contains a single reference to this 
feature of the Chinese government. It turned almost wholly 
upon the opium trade, and whether the hostilities had not pro- 
ceeded from, the want of foresight and precaution on the part 
of her Majesty’s ministers. The speeches all showed ignorance 
of both principles and facts: Sir James Graham asserted that 
the governors of Canton had sanctioned the trade ; Sir George 
Staunton that it would not be safe for British power in India 
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if these insults were not checked, and that the Chinese had far 
exceeded in their recent efforts the previous acknowledged laws 
of the land ! Dr. Lushington maintained that the connivance 
of the local rulers acquitted the smugglers ; Sir John Hob- 
house truly stated that the reason why the government had 
done nothing to stop the opium trade was that it was profit- 
able ; and Lord Melbourne, with still more fairness, said : “ We 
possess immense territories peculiarly fitted for raising opium, 
and though I would wish that the government were not so 
directly concerned in the traffic, I am not prepared to pledge 
myself to relinquish it.” The Duke of Wellington thought 
the Chinese government was insincere in its efforts, and there- 
fore deserved little sympathy ; while Lord Ellenborongh spoke 
of the million and a half sterling revenue “ derived from for- 
eigners,” which, if the opium monopoly was given up and its 
cultivation abandoned, they must seek elsewhere. No one ad- 
vocated war on the ground that the opium had been seized, but 
the majority were in favor of lettiug it go on because it was 
begun. This debate was, in fact, a remarkable instance of the 
way in which a moral question is blinked even by conscientious 
persons whenever politics or interest come athwart its course. 
Xo declaration of war was ever published by Queen Victoria, 
further than an order in council to the admiralty, in which it 
was recited that “ satisfaction and reparation for the late in- 
jurious proceedings of certain officers of the Emperor of China 
against certain of our officers and subjects shall be demanded 
from the Chinese government ; ” the object of this order was, 
chiefly, to direct concerning the disposal of such ships, vessels, 
and cargoes belonging to the Chinese as might be seized. Per- 
haps the formality of a declaration of war against a nation 
which knew nothing of the law of nations was not necessary, 
but if a minister plenipotentiary from Peking had been pres- 
ent at the debate in Parliament in April, 1840, he would have 
declared the motives and proceedings of his government 
strangely misrepresented. It was time that better ideas of 
one another should find place in their councils, and that means 
snonld be afforded the rulers of each nation to learn the truth. 

The Chinese apparently foresaw the coming struggle, and 
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began to collect troops and repair their forts ; Lin, now gover- 
nor-general of Kwangtung, purchased the Chesapeake, a large 
ship, and appointed an intendant of circuit near Macao, to 
guard the coasts. The English carried on their trade under 
neutral flags, and Lin mado no further efforts to annoy them. 
He, however, wrote two official letters to Queen Victoria, de- 
siring her assistance in putting down the opium trade, in which 
the peculiar ideas of his countrymen respecting their own im- 
portance and their position among the nations of the earth 
were singularly exhibited . 1 Notwithstanding the causes of com- 
plaint he had against the English, he behaved kindly to the 
surviving crew of the Sunda, an English vessel wrecked on 
Hainan, and sent them, on their arrival at Canton, to their 
countrymen. 

> Chinese Repository, VoL VIIL, pp. 9-12, 497-903 ; VoL IX, pp. 241-257. 

Von. II.— 83 




CHAPTER XXIII. 


PROGRESS AND RESULTS OF THE FIRST WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND 

AND CHINA. 

Ov June 22, 1840, before the advance part of the British 
force reached China, Sir Gordon Bremer published a notice of 
the blockade of the port of Canton. The Americans living 
there had requested Lin to let all their ships arriving before it 
was laid on come directly up the river. He granted the appli- 
cation, but declared it “ to be an egregious mistake, analogous 
to an audacious falsehood, that the English contemplated putting 
on a blockade.” Captain Elliot also issued a manifesto to the 
people, which was widely dispersed, setting forth the grievances 
which had been suffered by the English at the hands of Lin, 
and assuring them that no harm would come while they pursued 
their peaceful occupations — for the quarrel was entirely between 
the two governments, and the Queen had deputed high officers 
to make known the truth to the Emperor. 

Sir Gordon Bremer’s force of five ships of war, three steamers, 
aud twenty-one transports reached Tinghai harbor July 4th. In 
reply to a summons to surrender, the Chinese officers declared 
their determination to resist as far as their means allowed ; but 
complained of the hardship of being made answerable for 
wrongs done at Canton, upon which place the blow should prop- 
erly fall. The attack was made on Sunday, July 5th, when the 
Wellesley (74) opened her guns on the town, which were 
answered by the junks and batteries. A few minutes suf- 
ficed to silence the latter, and three thousand men landed and 
menaced Tinghai, whose walls were lined with soldiers. The 
town was evacuated during the night, most of the respect- 
able inhabitants going to Niugpo ; many of the Chinese high 
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officials were killed, which, with the experience of the terrible 
foreign force brought against them, disheartened their troops 
beyond measure. 

Two days after this attack the joint plenipotentiaries, Admiral 
G. Elliot and Captain Elliot, arrived in the Melville (74) at 
Chusan. To the authorities at Amoy and Ningpo they sent 
copies of Lord Palmerston’s letter to the Emperor, with a request 
to forward them to Peking ; the officials declined, however, un- 
dertaking any such responsibility. 

The prefect of Ningpo took measures to prevent the people 
of Chusan from “ aiding and comforting ” their conquerors by 
sending police-runners to mark those who supplied them ; a pur- 
veyor from Canton was seized and brought back. An idea that 
the Chinese people wished to throw off the Mancha yoke, and a 
desire to conciliate the islanders, led the British to take less 
decided measures for supplying themselves with provisions than 
they otherwise would. A small party was sent to recapture the 
purveyor, but its unsuccessful trip over the island showed the 
unwillingness of the people to have anything to do with their 
invaders, while their dread was increased by the arrest of several 
village elders. Mr. Gutzlaff was stationed at Chusan, doing his 
best to reassure the people ; and as he went around exhorting 
them to act peaceably, some of them asked him, “ If you are so 
desirous of peace, why did you come here at all ? ” 

After arranging the government of the island, the stations of 
the troops, and blockading of Amoy, Ningpo, and the mouths 
of the Min and Yangtsz’ Rivers, the two plenipotentiaries left 
Tinghai and anchored off the Pei ho August lltli. Captain Elliot 
went ashore, and finding that Kislien, the governor-general of 
Chihli, was at Taku, delivered the letter to his messenger, who 
returned with a request for ten days’ delay in which to lay it 
before the Emperor. During this interval the ships visited the 
coast of Liautung to procure provisions, which they obtained 
with some difficulty. No message coming off, a strong boat- 
force was sent ashore on the 28th, with a menacing letter to 
Kishen, when it was ascertained that the reply had in reality 
been awaiting the return of the ships during several days. Ar- 
rangements were now made for a personal interview at Taku 
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between Kishen and Captain Elliot, on Sunday, August 80th, 
in a large tent. Kishen argued his side of the question with 
great tact and ability, sincerely urging the argument that his 
master had the .most unquestionable right to treat the English 
as he had done, for they were and had enrolled themselves his 
tributary subjects. He could not treat definitely on all the 
points in dispute, and obtained a further delay of six days in 
order to refer again to Peking. The conclusion was the rea- 
sonable arrangement that Kishen should meet the English 
plenipotentiaries at Canton, where the truth could be better 
ascertained ; and on September 15th the squadron returned to 
Chusan. 

While these things were taking place at Taku, there had oc- 
curred a few skirmishes elsewhere. A shipwrecked crew had 
fallen into Chinese hands and been carried to Ningpo, and 
some foraging parties were roughly handled. Lin tried to in- 
spirit his troops by offering large rewards for British ships and 
subjects, and a force of about one thousand two hundred men 
was stationed in and around the Barrier at Macao. Captain 
Smith, however, moved two sloops and a steamer near their 
position, and soon drove the soldiers away, destroying their 
guns and barracks. 

Lin was busy enlisting volunteers and preparing the defences 
of Canton, but in the summer he was ordered to return “ with 
the speed of flames ” to Peking. His Majesty was unneces- 
sarily severe upon his servant: “You have not only proved 
yourself unable to cut off their trade,” he says, “ but you have 
also proved yourself unable to seize perverse natives. You 
have but dissembled with empty words, and so far from having 
been any help in the affair, you have caused the waves of con- 
fusion to arise, and a thousand interminable disorders are 
sprouting ; in fact, you have been as if your arms were tied, 
without knowing what to do : it appears, then, you are no bet- 
ter than a wooden image. Whend meditate on all these things, 

I am filled with anger and melancholy.” Trade was carried on 
notwithstanding the blockade, by sending tea and goods through 
Macao ; and many ships loaded for England and the United 
States. 
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Admiral Elliot entered into a trace with flipu, governor- 
general of Chehkiang, by which each party agreed to observe 
certain boundaries. Sickness and death had made sad inroads 
into the health and numbers of the troops at Tinghai, owing to 
their bad location, malaria, and improper food ; more than four 
hundred out of the four thousand landed in July having died, 
and three times that number being in the hospitals. The 
people dared not reopen their shops until after the truce ; the 
visits paid to various parts of the island better informed the 
inhabitants of the personal character of their temporary rulers, 
and a profitable trade in provisions encouraged them to farther 
acquaintance. 

The two plenipotentiaries returned November 20th, and im- 
mediately sent a steamer bearing a despatch from llipu to Ki- 
shen ; the vessel was fired upon by an officer unacquainted with 
the meaning of a white flag — the intent and privileges of which 
were after this understood ; Kishen made an ample apology for 
this mishap. Negotiations were resumed during the month of 
December, but the determination of the Chinese to resist rather 
than grant full indemnity for the opium was more and more ap- 
parent. Kishen probably found more zeal among the people 
for a fight than he had supposed, bnt his own desires were to 
settle the matter “ more soon, more better.” What demands 
were made as a last alternative are not known, but one of them, 
the cession of the island of Hongkong, he refused to grant, and 
broke off the discussion. Commodore Bremer thereupon at- 
tacked and took the forts at Chnenpx and Taikok-tau on Janu- 
ary 7th, when the further progress of his forces was stayed by 
Kishen, who was present and saw enough to convince him of 
the folly of resistance. 

On January 20th the suspended negotiations had proceeded 
so far that Captain Elliot announced the conclusion of prelim- 
inary arrangements upon four points, viz., the cession of the 
island and harbor of Ilongkoiig to the British crown, an in- 
demnity of six millions of dollars in annua! instalments, direct 
official intercourse upon an equal footing, and the immediate 
resumption of English trade at Canton. By these arrange- 
ments Chusan and Clnienpi were to be immediately restored to 
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the Chinese, the prisoners at Ningpo released, and the English 
allowed to occupy Hongkong. One evidence of Kislien’s 
“ scrupulous good faith,” mentioned in Captain Elliot’s notice, 
is the edict he put up on Ilongkong, telling the inhabitants 
they were now under English authority. Two interviews took 
place after this, at the last of which it was plain that two of the 
four stipulations, viz., the first instalment of a million of dol- 
lars, and opening of trade by February 1st, would not be ful- 
filled. The intimations of the designs of the court were so 
evident that the treaty was probably never even presented to 
the Emperor for ratification. 

Kishen carried his negotiations thus far, with the hope per- 
haps that an adjustment of the difficulties on such terms would 
be accepted by his imperial master. On the other hand, Lin 
and his colleagues memorialized him as soon as Ivishen came to 
Canton against peaceful measures, and their recommendations 
as to the necessity of resistance were strongly backed by the 
mortifying loss of Cliusan. The approach of a large force to 
the Pei ho alarmed his Majesty, and conciliatory measures were 
taken, and a reference to Canton proposed before settling the 
dispute ; when the mcn-of-war left, he was inclined for peace, 
and issued orders not to attack the ships while the discussions 
were going on. But the memorials had already changed his 
mind, and war was determined on at the date of signing the 
treaty. It is probable if, instead of seizing Chusan, which had 
given no cause of provocation, the English had gone up the 
Yangtsz’ kiang and Pei ho, and stationed themselves there until 
their demands were granted, peace would have been soon made. 
But, in that case, would the vain notion of their supremacy have 
left the Chinese ? 

Looking back forty years, one can recognize the benefit to 
both parties which resulted from the failure of this treaty. The 
great desire of Christian people, who believed that China was 
finally to receive the gospel, was that it might be opened to 
their benevolent efforts, but this treaty left the country as closed 
as ever to all good influences, commercial, political, social, and 
religious, while the evils of smuggling, law-breaking, and opium- 
smoking remained unmolested. The crisis which had brought 
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out this expedition was not likely soon to recnr, and if this 
failed to break down its seclusiveness, no other nation would 
attempt the task. Every well-wisher of China cherished the 
hope that, since this unfortunate conflict must needs be, its out- 
come would leave the entire land fully accessible to the regener- 
ating, as well as shielded from the evil influences of Christian 
nations. 

Captain Elliot appreciated the dilemma into which the Em- 
peror had been brought by the acts of Lin, and knew that 
ignorance was much more the misfortune than the fault of 
both ; he acted humanely, therefore, in pursuing a mild course 
at first, until the points at issue had been fairly brought before 
the people as well as the cabinet. However justly some parts 
of his conduct may have merited criticism, this praiseworthy 
feature of his policy by no means -earned the torrent of abuse 
he received for consistently pursuing such a course. His coun- 
trymen would have had him bum, kill, and destroy, as soon as 
the expedition reached the coast, before even stating his 
demands at court; and during his negotiations with Kfshcn, 
and when Chusan was restored, a smile of contempt at his sup- 
posed gullibility was everywhere seen. The treaty of the 
Bogne, though formed in good faith by both commissioners, 
was rejected by both sovereigns, though for opposite reasons ; 
by Victoria, because it did not grant enough, by Tankwang, 
because it granted too much. 

The Emperor issued orders to resume the war, collect troops 
from the provinces upon Canton and Tingliai, in order to “ des- 
troy and wipe clean away, to exterminate and root out the 
rebellious barbarians,” and urged the people to regal’d them 
with the same bitterness they did their personal enemies. His 
mandate is couched in strong terms, saying that his enemies 
have been rebellious against heaven, opposing reason, one in 
spirit with the brute beasts, “ beings that the overshadowing 
vault and all-containing earth can hardly suffer to live,” ob- 
noxious to angels and men, and that he must discharge his 
heaven-conferred trust by sweeping them from the face of the 
earth. This decree exhibited the true principles of action of 
this proud government, which deliberately rejected the offer of 
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peace, and determined to uphold its fancied supremacy to the 
utmost. China must now win or break. 

Hostile intentions had become so evident that Captain Elliot 
announced that Commodore Bremer would return to the Bogue 
with the force ; the boats of the Nemesis were fired upon while 
sounding, and the battery near Anunghoy was attacked the 
same day that Clmsan was evacuated. Rewards of $50,000 
were offered for Elliot, Bremer, Morrison, and other ringlead- 
ers, and all the defences put in the best condition. On Febru- 
ary 26th the Bogue forts were all taken, Admiral Kwan falling 
at his post. The British had nine ships, assisted by less than 
five hundred troops, and two steamers. The Chinese force was 
probably over three thousand, but it made no resistance after 
the batteries were taken ; the total loss was supposed to be not 
far from a thousand. The forts were built so solidly that few 
were killed by the broadsides of the ships, and their magazines 
so well protected that no explosions took place ; the powder 
found in them was used to demolish the walls. There were in 
all eight large forts on the sides of the river and Wangtong 
Island, forming altogether a line of batteries which would have 
been impregnable in the hands of European troops, and was not 
without reason deemed to be so by the Chinese themselves. 

The next day the small ships moved up to the First Bar, where 
a long fortification on the river bank, and an intrenched camp 
of two thousand troops, defended by upward of a hundred 
cannon, with a strong raft thrown across the river, showed a 
resolution to make a stand. The ships and steamers opened a 
hot fire upon the batteries and camp, which returned it as well 
as they could, but the loss of life was greatest when the English 
landed. Many instances of personal bravery showed that the 
Chinese were not all destitute of courage, but without disci- 
pline and better weapons it was of no avail. Nearly one-fourth 
were killed, their camp burned, the Chesapeake and all her 
stores blown up, and most of the crew killed. The raft was 
easily removed by the steamers, to the mortification of the 
Chinese, who had trusted that this might prove a permanent 
barrier to the approach of ships to the city. From this point 
the way was open to within five miles of Canton, and when the 
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forts at that place were taken, the prefect met Captain Elliot-on 
March 3d with a dag of trace proposing a suspension of hos* 
tilities for three days. 

Kishen had already been ordered to return to Peking to 
await his trial ; his memorial 1 on hearing of hiB degradation 
does him credit, Iliang was left in command of the province 
until four general officers, leading large bodies of troops, should 
arrive. The highest of these was Yilishan, a nephew of the 
Emperor, assisted by Yang Fang, Lungw&n, and Tsishin. On 
the part of the English, Major-General Sir Hugh Gough arrived 
from India to take command of the land forces, and Sir Gordon 
Bremer sailed for Calcutta to procure recruits. Bodies of troops 
were gathering in and around Canton to the amount of five 
or six thousand, most. of whom had come from the North- 
West Provinces, and were not less strange and formidable to 
the citizens than were their foreign enemies. 

After the truce had expired the English moved toward Can- 
ton by both the channels leading to the city, the iron steamer 
Nemesis proceeding up the Inner Passage, subduing all obstacles 
in her way until every fort, raft, battery, camp, and stockade 
between the ocean and Canton had been taken or destroyed, 
and the city lay at their mercy. The factories had been kept 
safely, and were occupied by British troops just two years 
after Lin had imprisoned the foreigners there. A second truce 
was agreed upon March 20th, by which trade was allowed to 
proceed on the old mode ; merchant ships accordingly advanced 
up the river, and for about six weeks trade went on uninter- 
ruptedly — one party getting their tea and the other their duties. 
The new governor, Ki Kung, together with the “ rebel-quelling 
general ” Yilishan, then arrived, and the people, thinking that a 
slight cause would disturb the truce, took advantage of it to re- 
move their effects, well aware how much they would suffer from 
their own army in case of trouble. 

Toward the middle of May the hostile intentions of the Chi- 
nese were manifest, though cloaked under professions of amity ; 
and on the 21st Captain Elliot notified all foreigners to go 


1 Chinese Repository, Vol. X., p. 230. 
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aboard ship. The secret preparations for attack were veiy ex* 
tensive. Large fire-boats and rafts were prepared, masked bat- 
teries erected along the river, troops quartered in the temples, 
and large cannon placed in the streets. The day before the 
notice of Captain Elliot was issued, the prefect had the impu- 
dence to publish a proclamation assuring all classes of the 
peaceful intentions of the commissioners. Finding their prey 
gone, a night attack was made by land and water on the ships, 
but none were seriously injured. As daylight advanced the 
Nemesis wrent in pursuit of the fire-boats and junks, and burned 
upward of sixty, while three men-of-war silenced the batteries 
along shore. Meantime the Chinese troops searched the fac- 
tory buildings for arms and pillaged three of the hongs, to the 
consternation of the prefect, who told the commissioner that he 
would be forced to pay for losses thus sustained. On the 24th 
the land and naval forces under Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Flem- 
ing Senhouse arrived from Hongkong and prepared to invest 
the city. Most of the troops debarked above it, at Xeisliing, 
under the personal directions of Sii* Fleming, who had provided 
many boats in which the force of two thousand six hundred 
men, besides followers, guns, and stores, w r ere towed about 
twelve miles. A detachment landed and took possession of the 
factories. Sir Hugh Gough remained near the place of de- 
barkation till the next morning, when the whole body moved 
onward to attack the forts and camps behind the city. As the 
English advanced the Chinese found that their shot did not 
reach them, so that after an hour’s firing they began to collect 
outside of the forts, preparatory to retiring. The advance 
pushed on, and sent them scampering down the hills toward 
the city ; the intrenched camp w T as carried with considerable 
loss to its defenders, who everywhere ran as soon as the fight 
came to close quarters ; but in the forts there w r ere many furious 
struggles. 

On the 26th a driving rain stopped all operations; and a 
parley was also requested from the now deserted city walls by 
two officers, who agreed to send a deputation to make arrange- 
ments for surrender, ftight came on before any heralds ap- 
peared, so that it was not till morning that the troops were in 
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position, the guns loaded and primed, port-fires lighted, and 
everything in readiness to open fire, when a messenger ar- 
rived from Captain Elliot, desiring further operations to be 
delayed until he had concluded his negotiations. The terms 
were : that the forces should remain in position until a ransom 
of $6,000,000 was paid ; that the three imperial commissioners 
and all their troops should inarch sixty miles from the city ; 
that compensation for the loss of property in the factories and 
burning the Spanish brig Bilbaino should be at once handed 
over or secured ; and that the Chinese troops, nearly fifty thou- 
sand in number, should evacuate the city. Captain Elliot ought 
indeed to have demanded a personal apology from Yihshan and 
his colleagues for their infamous treachery before letting them 
go. His acceptance of this ransom and sparing the city from 
capture were sharply criticised at the time, and the contemp- 
tuous bearing of the citizens during the sixteen ensuing years 
of their possession proved that it was an ill-timed mercy. How 
much influence the orders from home to be careful of the tea- 
trade had in this course cannot be learned. 

While the English forces were occupying the heights the 
lawless soldiers from Kweichau and Kwangsi began to plunder 
the citizens, who retaliated till blood was shed and more than a 
thousand persons were killed in the streets ; a patriot mob of 
villagers, numbering about fifteen thousand, attacked the few 
British troops left on the hills north of the city, but a prompt 
advance on the part of Sir Hugh drove this rabble a rout of 
some three miles. Upon their reappearance next day, the pre- 
fect was told that if they were not instantly dispersed the city 
would be bombarded ; the threats and persuasions of the com- 
missioners, aided by a British officer, finally induced the mob to 
retire. The superiority of discipline over mere numbers was 
probably never more remarkably exhibited ; though the Chinese 
outnumbered the English more than forty to one, not a single 
foreigner was killed. 

On the 31st the prefect furnished five hundred coolies to as- 
sist in transporting the guns and stores to the river side, and 
ten days after Captain Elliot’s first notice everything was re- 
stored to the Chinese. The casualties among the British forces 
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were fourteen killed and one hundred and twelve wounded, but 
about three hundred died from sickness. The losses of the 
Chinese from first to last could hardly have been much under 
five thousand men, besides thousands of cannon, ginjals, and 
matchlocks. In posting their forces, placing their masked bat- 
teries, and equipping their troops and forts, the Chinese showed 
considerable strategy and skill, but lack of discipline and confi- 
dence rendered every defence unavailing. Yihshan and his as- 
sociates memorialized the Emperor, detailing their reasons for 
ransoming the city and requesting an inquiry into their conduct. 1 

The sickness of the troops compelled the British force to 
remain at Hongkong to recruit and wait for reinforcements. 
Commodore Bremer returned as joint plenipotentiary, bringing 
additional forces from Calcutta, and the expedition was on the 
point of sailing northward when both he and Captain Elliot 
were wrecked in a tyfoon, and this detained the ships a few 
days longer. Before they sailed Sir Henry Pottinger and Ad- 
miral Sir William Parker arrived direct from England to super- 
sede them both. Sir Henry announced his appointment and 
duties, and also sent a communication to the governor of Can- 
ton, assuring him that the existing truce would be observed as 
long as the Chinese did not arm their foils, impede the regular 
trade, which had been lately reopened to British ships by im- 
perial command, or trouble the merchants residing in the fac- 
tories. The trade went on at Canton, after this, without any 
serious interruption during the war, the usual duties and 
charges being paid as if no hostilities existed. 

The expedition moved northward, August 21st, under the 
joint command of Sir Hugh Gough and Admiral Parker, con- 
sisting of two seventy-fours and seven other ships of war, four 
steamers, twenty-three transports, and a surveying vessel, carry- 
ing in all about three thousand five hundred troops. Six ships 
and four or five hundred Indian troops remained off Canton 
and at Hongkong, to compel the observance of the truce. The 
force reached Amoy, and after a hasty reconnoissance attacked 

1 Chinese Repository , Vol. X. (p. 402), in which, and in Vols. VIII., IX., 
and XI., most of the official papers issued from the Chinese and English au* 
thorities during the war are contained. 
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all its defences, which were carried without much loss of life on 
either side. The city was taken on the 27th, and all the arms 
and public stores, wall-pieces, ginjals, matchlocks, shields, uni- 
forms, bows, arrows, spears, and quantities of powder were des- 
troyed ; five hundred cannon were found in the forts. When 
II. M. S. Blonde came into this harbor, fourteen months pre- 
vious, to deliver the letter for Peking, the fortifications consisted 
only of two or three forts near the city, but every island and pro- 
tecting headland overlooking the harbor had since been occupied 
and armed, while a line of stone wall more than a mile long, with 
embrasures roofed by large slabs covered with earth to protecl 
the guns, had been built, and batteries and bastions erected at 
well-cliosen points. The broadsides of the ships had little effect 
here, and it was not until the troops landed and drove ont the 
garrisons, who “ stood right manfully to their guns,’’ that the 
fire Blackened, and the Chinese retreated. The city was com- 
pletely pillaged by native robbers, who ran riot during several 
weeks until the craven authorities came back and resumed their 
functions. The island of Ivulang su was garrisoned by a de- 
tachment of five hundred and fifty troops, and three ships left 
to protect them. The British found one two-decker among the 
war junks, built on a foreign model, launched and ready for 
sea, carrying twenty guns ; all were burned. 

The English fleet again entered the harbor of Tinghai, Septem- 
ber 29th, and found the beach much altered since February. 
Stone walls and fortifications extended two miles in front of the 
suburbs, besides sand-bags and redoubts thrown up on well-se- 
lected positions. They were taken after a defence marked with 
unusual cdnrage ; the general commanding the battery and all his 
suite were killed at their posts, and many hand-to-hand conflicts 
took place. But bravery and numbers were alike unavailing, 
and in two hours their defences were cleared, the walls of the 
town escaladed, the whole force scattered, and the island sub- 
dued, with the estimated loss to the Chinese of a thousand men. 
Great quantities of ordnance, among which were forty brass 
guns made in imitation of foreign howitzers, with military 
stores and provisions in abundance, were seized. A detachment 
was sent throughout the island to drive off the enemy’s troops, 
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and announce to the inhabitants that they were now under Eng- 
lish authority. They evinced none of the alarm they had done 
the year before; provisions came in, shops were opened, and 
confidence in these proclamations generally exhibited. A mili- 
tary government was appointed, and a garrison of four hundred 
men left to protect the island. 

The military operations in Chelikiang were conducted by 
Yukien and Yu Pu-yun ; both these men had urged war, and 
had done all they could to fortify Tingliai and Chinhai, whose 
batteries and magazines showed the vigor of their operations. 
The English fleet proceeded to Chinhai October 9th, and a force 
of about two thousand two hundred men, with twelve field 
pieces and mortars, landed next morning to attack the citadel 
and intrenched camp. There were nearly five thousand men in 
this position, who formed in good order as the English advanced, 
opening a well-directed fire upon the front column, but quite 
neglecting two detachments on their flanks ; as the three opened 
upon them nearly simultaneously, their force was completely 
bewildered, and all soon broke and fled. Knowing nothing of 
the mode of asking for quarter, while some fled into the country, 
the greater part retreated toward the water, pursued by the 
three columns, hundreds being shot and hundreds drowned. Sir 
Hugh Gough sent out a flag with Chinese written upon it, to 
inform them that their lives would be spared if they yielded, but 
not more than five hundred either could or would throw down 
their arms. The water was soon covered with bodies, and fully 
fifteen hundred soldiers lost their lives. The town and its 
defences were bombarded, and the troops driven out. Yukien 
endeavored to drown himself on seeing the day was lost, 
but being prevented he retreated to Yiiyau, where he com- 
mitted suicide, as was said, by swallowing gold leaf. He was a 
Mancliu, and could not brook his master’s. displeasure; but his 
atrocious cruelty to two Englishmen who fell into his hands, 
one of whom was flayed and then burnt to death, had aroused 
general detestation against him. About one hundred and fifty 
pieces of brass ordnance, with great quantities of gunpowder 
and other military stores, were destroyed. The guns and car- 
riages in the fort and batteries were so well made and placed 
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that in some cases the victors on entering turned them against 
the flying Chinese. The frame of a wheel vessel, intended to 
be moved by human power, was found near Chinhai, showing, 
as did the brass guns, traversing carriages, and frigate at Amoy, 
that the Chinese were already imitating the machinery of war 
from their foes. 

Ningpo was taken without resistance on the 13th. Many of 
the people left the city, and those who remained shut them- 
selves in their houses, writing shun min , ‘ submissive people,’ 
on tile doors. Captain Anstruther took possession of his old 
prison — where he found the identical cage he had been carried 
in — and released all the inmates to make way for his detachment 
of artillery. About $100,000 in sycee were found in this build- 
ing, upward of $70,000 in the treasury, many tons of copper 
cash in the mint, and rice, silk, and porcelain in the public 
stores, forming altogether the most valuable prizes yet secured. 
Sir Henry Pottinger intended at first to bum the city, but, hap- 
pily for his reputation, he decided to occupy it as winter quar- 
ters. Leaving a garrison at Chinhai, he returned to Hongkong 
in February, 1842, Sir Hugh and the admiral remaining at the 
north. 

The fall of Amoy, Tinghai, Chinhai, and Xingpo, instead of 
disheartening the Emperor, served rather to inspirit him. His 
commissioners, generals, and high officers generally did the best 
their knowledge and means enabled them to do, and when de- 
feated, endeavored to palliate the discomfiture they could not 
entirely conceal by misrepresenting the force brought against 
them, and layiug the blame upon the common people, the ele- 
ments, the .native traitors who aided the Eritish, or the ineffi- 
ciency of the naval armaments. The troops sent home with 
tokens of victory from Canton stimulated the war spirit in the 
western provinces. After they had gone Yihshan concocted 
measures of defence, one of which was to enlist two or 
three thousand volunteers, or “ village braves,” near the city, 
and place them under their own officers. The people having 
been tanght to despise foreigners were easily incensed against 
them, and several cases of insult and wantonness were repeated 
and magnified in order to stir up a spirit of revenge. These 
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patriots supposed, moreover, that if the great £mperor had 
called on them , instead of entrusting the conduct of the quarrel 
to truckling traitorous poltroons like Kishen and the prefect, 
they could lmveavcngod him of his enemies. 

Consequently the truce was soon broken in an underhand 
manner by sinking hundreds of tons of stones in the river. 
II. M. S. Royalist levelled the fortifications at the Bogue, and 
Captain N las destroyed a number of boats at Whampoa. Alter 
the destruction of these forts and his retirement from the river, 
Yihshan directed his attention to erecting forts near the city, 
casting guns, and drilling the volunteers, who numbered nearly 
thirty thousand at the new year. He also gave a public dinner 
to the rich men of the city, in order to learn their willingness 
to contribute to the expenses of these measures. However, 
since no serious obstacles were placed in the way of shipping 
teas by the provincial officers, from the duties on which they 
chiefly derived the funds for these undertakings, the British 
officers deemed it advisable to let them alone. 

The case was different at other points. The imperial govern- 
ment had supposed that Amoy would be attacked, because the 
visit of the Blonde showed that the barbarians, “ sneaking in 
and out like rats,” knew of its existence ; but the people of that 
province, except near Amoy, took no particular interest in the 
dispute, and probably knew far less of it than was known in 
most parts of England and the United States ; no newspapers, 
with “own correspondents” to write the “ latest accounts from 
the seat of war,” narrated the progress of this struggle, which to 
them was like the silent reflection of distant lightning in their 
own quiet firmament. Tlie sack of Amoy was a heavy blow to 
its citizens, but the plunderers were mostly their countrymen ; 
and when Captain Smith of the Druid had been there a short 
time in command, and his character became known, they re- 
turned to their houses and shops, supplied the garrison with pro- 
visions, and even brought back a deserter, and assisted. in chas- 
ing some pirates. Humors of attack were always brought to 
him, and his declarations allayed their fears, so that after the 
sub-prefect resumed his authority no disturbance occurred. The 
explanations of the missionaries on Xulang su, in diffusing a 
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better understanding of the object in occupying that island, also 
contributed to this result. 

The loss of Chinhai and Ningpo threw the eastern parts of 
Cliehkiang open to the invaders, and alarmed the court far more 
than the destruction of Canton would have done. The Emperor 
appointed liis nephew, Yihking, to be “ majesty-bearing general- 
issimo,” and with him Tih-i-shun and Wanwei, all Manchus, to 
command the grand army and arouse the dwellers on the sea- 
coast *to arm and defend themselves. “ Ministers and people 1 
Inhabitants of our dominions! Ye are all the children of our 
dynasty ! For two centuries ye have trod our earth and eaten 
our food. Whoever among you has heavenly goodness must 
needs detest these rebellious and disorderly barbarians even as 
ye do your personal foes. On no account allow yourselves to be 
deceived by their wiles, and act or live abroad with them.” 
Such was the closing exhortation of an imperial proclamation 
issued to encourage them. In order to raise funds for its opera- 
tions, the government resorted to the sale of office and titles 
of nobility, and levied benevolences from rich individuals and 
contributions from the people ; which, when large in amount, 
were noticed and rewarded. Kislien, who had been tried at 
Peking and sentenced to lose his life, was for some reason re- 
prieved to be associated with Yihking as an adviser, but never 
proceeded beyond Chihli. Lin was also recalled from 111, if 
indeed he ever went beyond the Great Wall, and flipu, whose 
treatment and release of the prisoners at Ningpo had gained 
him the good-will of the English, was also sentenced to banish- 
ment, but neither did he go beyond the Desert. 

Defences were thrown up at Tientsin and Taku to guard the 
passage to the capital, but the bar at the mouth of the Pei ho 
was its sufficient protection. Fearing that the English would 
advance upon the city of Hangchau, the troops of the province 
and all its available means were put into requisition. Sir Hugh 
Gough could only approach it by a land march from Ningpo, 
and deemed it advisable to wait for reinforcements, his available 
force being reduced to six hundred men on entering that city. 
The rewards given to the families of those who had fallen in 
battle, and the posthumous honors conferred by the Emperor, 
Vol. II -84 
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stimulated others to deeds of valor and a determination to 
accomplish their master’s vengeance. Yukien, “who gave his 
life for his country, casting himself into the water,” received 
high titular honors in the hall of worthies, and his brother was 
permitted to bring his corpse within the city of Peking. The 
names of humbler servants were not forgotten in the imperial 
rescripts, and a place was granted them among those whom the 
“ king delighteth to honor.” Thus did the Chinese endeavor 
to reassert their supremacy, though their counsels and efforts 
to chastise the rebellious barbarians were not unlike the delib- 
erations of the rats upon “ how to bell the cat.” 

The occupation of Ningpo was an eyesore to the Chinese 
generals, but the citizens had learned their best interests and 
generally kept quiet. They showed their genius in various con- 
trivances to carry off plunder, such as putting valuable articles 
in coffins and ash-baskets, wrapping them around corpses, pack- 
ing them under vegetables or rubbish. One party overtook two 
persons near Kingpo running off with a basket between them; 
on overtaking and recovering it, a well-dressed lady was found 
coiled up, who, however, did not scream when detected. Another 
was found in a locker on board a junk, and as the captain was 
desirous of examining the mode of bandaging her feet, he told 
his men to lift the body out of the closet, when a scream ex- 
plained the trick ; she was dismissed, and the money she had 
endeavored to hide put into her hands. Opium was found in 
most of the official residences ; its sale received no serious check 
from the war, and no reference was made to it by either party. 

Toward the end of the year 1841, information was received 
of the collection of a large force at Yiiyau. Two iron steamers 
soon landed seven hundred men, who took up a position for the 
night, intending to escalade the walls in the morning; but their 
defenders evacuated the place. The marines and seamen took 
the circuit of the walls, and found the troops, about a thousand 
strong, drawn up in array ; and the two, after exchanging their 
fire, started on the run. The public stores were destroyed, and 
the town left to the care of its citizens, without much loss of life 
on either side. On his return the general visited Tsz’ki, but 
the troops and the authorities had decamped. The rice found iu 
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the granaries was distributed to the townsmen, and the detach* 
ment returned to Ningpo December 31st. On a similar visit to 
Funghwa it was found that the authorities and troops had fled, 
so that to destroy the government stores and distribute the rice 
to the people was all that remained to be done. These two 
expeditions so terrified the 41 majesty-bearing generalissimo,” 
Yiliking, and his colleagues, that they fled to Sucliau, in 
Iviangsu. With such leaders it is not strange that the villagers 
near Ningpo wished to enrol themselves under British rule; 
and the effect of the moderation of the English troops was seen 
in the people giving them little or no molestation after the first 
alarm was over, and supplying their wants as far as possible. 

The force had fairly settled in its quarters at Ningpo, when 
the Chinese opened the campaign, March 10th, by a well-con- 
certed night attack on the city. During the preceding day, 
many troops entered the city in citizen’s clothes, and stationed 
themselves near the gates ; and about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing the western and southern gates were attacked and driven 
in. Colonel Morris ordered a party to retake the south gate, 
which wasdorte, with considerable loss to the enemy ; as usually 
happened, the moment the Chinese were opposed their main 
object was forgotten, and every man sought his own safety, 
thereby exposing himself more fully to destruction. On the 
approach of daylight the garrison assembled at the western 
gate, and dragging two or three howitzers through it, came 
upon the main force of the enemy drawn up in compact form, 
headed by an officer on horseback. The volleys poured into 
this dense mass mowed them down so that the street was choked 
with dead bodies, and the horse of the leader actually covered 
with corpses, from which he was seen vainly endeavoring to 
release himself. Those who escaped the fire in front were 
attacked in rear ; at last about six hundred were killed, and the 
whole force of five thousand scattered by less than two hundred 
Europeans, with the loss of one man killed and six wounded. 

The British then prepared to attack an intrenched camp of 
eight thousand troops near Tsz’ki, and about twelve hundred 
were embarked in the steamers. The Chinese had chosen their 
ground well, on the acclivity of two hills behind the town, and 
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in order to confound and disperse their enemy completely, the 
attacking force was divided so as to fall upon them on three 
sides simultaneously, which was done with great slaughter. The 
Chinese did not run until they began to close in with their 
opponents, when they soon found that their intimidating ges- 
ticulations and cheers, their tiger-faced shields and two-edged 
swords, were of no avail in terrifying the barbarians or resist- 
ing their pistols, bayonets, and furious onset. In these cases, 
emulation among the different parties of English troops to 
distinguish themselves occasionally degenerated into unmanly 
slaughter of their flying enemy, who were looked upon rather 
as good game than fellow-men, and pursued in some instances 
several miles. Most of the Chinese troops in this engagement 
and in the attack on Ningpo were from the western provinces, and 
superior in size and bodily strength to those hitherto met. They 
had been encouraged to attack Ningpo by a bounty to each man 
of four or five dollars, and pieces of sycee were found on their 
bodies. The Chinese lost a thousand slain on the field, many by 
their own act ; the English casualties were six killed and thirty- 
seven wounded. 

The conquerors set fire to the Chinese camp in the morning, 
consuming all the houses used as arsenals, with arms and ammu- 
nition of every kind. The force then proceeded to the Changki 
pass, a defile in the mountains, but the imperialists had aban- 
doned their camp, leaving only “a considerable quantity of 
good bread.” In his despatch Sir Hugh speaks of the forbear- 
ance shown by his men toward the inhabitants ; and efforts 
were taken by the English, throughout the war, to spare the 
people and respect their property. The English thus dispersed 
that part of the Grand Army which had been called out by the 
Emperor and his 44 majesty -bearing generalissimo ” to annihilate 
the rebels. The fugitives spread such dismay among their 
comrades near Ilangchau that the troops began to desert and 
exhibit symptoms of disbanding altogether ; the spirit of dis- 
satisfaction was, moreover, increased by the people, who very 
naturally grumbled at being obliged to support their unsuccess- 
ful defenders, as well as submit to their tyrannous exactions. 

The Chinese near Ningpo and Chinhai had so much confr 
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dence in the English, and were so greatly profited by their 
presence, that no disturbances took place. The rewards offered 
by the Chinese generals for prisoners induced the people to lay 
in wait for stragglers. One, Sergeant Campbell, was seized 
near Tinghai, put into a bag to be earned to the coast, where he 
was shipped in a junk and landed at Chapu, before being re- 
lieved of his hood. One of his ears was cut off with a pair of 
scissors, but after reaching Hangchau he was well treated. 
During his captivity there he was often questioned by the Chi- 
nese officers as to the movements, forces, and arms of his coun- 
trymen, and received a high idea of their intelligence from the 
character of their inquiries. 

The entire strength with Sir Hugh Gough, in May, consisted 
of parts of four English regiments, a naval brigade of two hun- 
dred and fifty, and a few Indian troops, in all about two 
thousand five hundred men ; the fleet comprised seven ships of 
war and four steamers. On the 17th the whole anchored in 
the harbor of Chapu, about forty miles above Cliinhai. About 
six thousand three hundred Chinese troops and one thousand 
seven hundred Manchus were posted here in forts and intrenched 
camps. The English landed in three columns, as usual without 
opposition, and promptly turned the orderly arranged army and 
garrisons of their opponents into a mass of fugitives, each man 
throwing away his arms and uniform and flying dj>as de giant . 
A body of three hundred Manchus, seeing their retreat cut 
off, retired into an enclosed temple, whose entrance was both 
narrow and dark. Every one who attempted to enter it was 
either killed or wounded, one of whom was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tomlinson. At length a part of the wall was blown in, which 
exposed the inmates to the rifles of their foes, and a rocket or 
two set the building on fire, by which the inmates were driven 
from their position to the rooms below ; when resistance ceased 
only fifty were taken prisoners, the others having been burned 
to death or suffocated. The total loss of the invaders was thir- 
teen killed and fifty-two wounded. 

The defences of Chapu being carried, with a loss to the 
enemy of about one thousand five hundred, the English moved 
on the city. This was the first time the Manchus had really 
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come in contact; with the English ; and either fearing that indis- 
criminate slaughter would ensue on defeat, as it would have 
done had they been the victors, or else unable to brook their 
disgrace, they destroyed themselves in great numbers, first im- 
molating their wives and children, and then cutting their own 
throats. Scores of bodies were found in their quarters, some 
not entirely dead; others were prevented from self-destruction, 
and in many instances, young children were found attending 
upon their aged or infirm parents, awaiting in dread suspense 
the visit of the conquerors, from whom they expected little less 
than instant destruction. The English surgeons endeavored to 
bind up the wounds of such Chinese as fell in their way, and 
these attentions had a good effect upon the high Chinese offi- 
cers, llipu himself sending a letter in which he thanked the 
general and admiral for their kindness in giving the hungry 
rice to eat and caring for the wounded. The old man endeav- 
ored to requite it by making the condition of his prisoners as 
easy as he could, and paid them money on their release. When 
the English generals, having destroyed all the government 
stores, re-embarked, the prisoners were released with a small 
present, and on their return to Iiaugchau loudly proclaimed 
their praises of the foreigners. 

The expedition proceeded northward to the mouth of the 
Yangtsz 5 kiang, and reached the embouchure of tlieWusung, 
where the ships took their allotted positions, June 16th, before 
the well-built stone batteries, extending full three miles along 
the western banks of the river. One of these works enclosed 
the town of Paushan and mounted one hundred and thirty-four 
guns ; the others counted altogether one hundred and seventy- 
five guns, forty-two of which were brass. These defences were 
manned by a well-selected force, under the command of Chin 
Ilwa-cliing. The ships had scarcely taken their stations when 
the batteries opened, and both sides kept up a cannonading for 
about two hours, the Chinese working their guns with much 
skill and effect. When the marines landed and entered, they 
bravely measured weapons with them, and died at their posts. 
Among the war -junks were several new wheel-boats, having two 
wooden paddle-wheels turned by a capstan, which interlocked 
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its cogs into those upon the shaft, and was worked by men on 
tlie gun-deck. These were paddling out of danger, when the 
steamers overtook and silenced them. The number of Chinese 
killed was about one hundred, out of not less than five thousand 
men composing the garrison and army. The governor-general, 
Niu Kien, who was present, in reporting the loss of the forts 
and dispersion of the troops, says he braved the hottest of the 
fight, “ where cannon-balls innumerable, flying in awful con- 
fusion through the expanse of heaven, fell before, behind, and 
on either side of him ; while in the distance he saw the ships 
of the rebels standing erect, lofty as the mountains. The fierce 
daring of the rebels was inconceivable ; officers and men fell at 
their posts. Every effort to resist and check the onset was in 
vain, and a retreat became inevitable.” 

Among the killed was General Chin, who had taken unwea- 
ried pains to drill his troops, appoint them to their places, and 
inspirit them with his own courageous self-devotion. In a 
memoir of him, it is said that on the morning of the attack “ lie 
arrayed himself in his robes of state, and having prayed to 
heaven and earth, ordered all his officers and soldiers to get 
their arms and ammunition ready.” Niu Ivien’s conduct was 
not such as to cheer them on, and most of the officers “ came 
forward and begged to retire ” when they saw the dilapidated 
state of the batteries. Chin’s second suggested a retreat when 
the marines entered the battery, but he drew his sword upon 
him, saying, “ My confidence in you has been misplaced.” He 
again inspirited his men, himself loading and firing the ginjals, 
and fell pierced with wounds on the walls of the fort, bowing 
his head as he died in the direction of the Emperor’s palace, 
llis Majesty paid him high honors, by erecting shrines to him 
in his native village and at the place where he fell ; in the 
Ching-hwang miao at Shanghai there is a sitting image of him 
in his robes of state, before which incense is burned. A reward 
of a thousand taels was given his family, and his son was made 
a ku-jin by special patent. In this notice it is stated as a cur- 
rent rumor in Shanghai, that about a fortnight after his death 
Chin sent down the news through the divining altar at Sung- 
kiang, that he had been promoted by the Supreme Ruler of 
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Heaven to the rank of second general-in-chief of the Board of 
Thunder, so that although he could not, while alive, repay the 
imperial favor by exterminating the rebels, he could still afford 
some aid to his country. 

The stores of every kind were destroyed, except the brass 
pieces, among which were one Spanish gun of old date, and 
a Chinese piece more than three centuries old, both of them 
of singular shape, the latter being like a small-mouthed jar. 
The British landed on the 19th, two thousand in all, and pro- 
ceeded to Shanghai by land. After the capture of Wusnng, 
Mr. Gutzlaff, who accompanied the admiral as interpreter, suc- 
ceeded in reassuring the people and inducing them to stay in 
their dwellings ; he was also employed in procuring provisions. 
The ships silenced two small batteries near the city with a 
single broadside, and the troops entered it without resistance. 
The good effects of previous kindness shown the people in 
respecting their property were here seen. Captain Loch says 
that on the march along the banks he passed through two vil- 
lages where the shops were open, with their owners in them, 
and that groups of people were assembled on the right and left 
to see them pass. The troops occupied the arsenals, the pawn- 
brokers’ shops, and the temples, destroying all the government 
stores and distributing the rice in the granaries among the 
people. The total number of cannon taken was three hundred 
and eighty-eight, of which seventy-six were of brass; some of 
the latter were named “ tamer and subduer of the barbarians 
others, “ the robbers’ judgment,” and one piece twelve feet long 
was called the “Barbarian.” The citizens voluntarily came 
forward to snpply provisions, and stated that there had been a 
serious affray in the city a few dajs before between them and 
their officers, who wished to levy a subsidy for the defence of 
the city, which even then they were on the point of abandoning. 
The boats before the walls were crowded with inhabitants flying 
with their property, many of whom returned in a few days. 

The troops retired from Shanghai June 23d, leaving it less 
injured than any city yet taken, owing chiefly to the efforts 
made by the people themselves to protect their property. The 
eight hundred junks and upward lying off the town were un- 
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liahned, but their owners no doubt were made to contribute 
toward the $300,000 exacted as a ransom. Sir Henry Fottinger 
now rejoined the expedition, accompanied by Lord Saltoun, 
with large reinforcements for both arms, and immediate pre- 
parations were made for proceeding up the Yangtsz’, to inter- 
rupt the communication by the Grand Canal across that river. 
The Chinese officers, unable to read any European language, 
learned the designs of their enemy chiefly by rumors, which 
natives in the employ of the English brought them, and conse- 
quently not unfrequently misled his Majesty — unwittingly, in 
mentioning the wrong places likely to be attacked, but wilfully 
as to their numbers and conduct in the hour of victory. The 
fall of Shanghai and the probable march upon Sungkiang and 
Suclian greatly alarmed him, and he now began to think that 
the rebels redly intended to proceed up to Hanking and the 
Grand Canal, which he had been assured was not their purpose. 

He accordingly concentrated his troops at Chinkiang, Han- 
king, Suchau, and Tientsin, four places which he feared were 
in danger, and associated Kiying and llfpu as commissioners 
with the governor-general, Hiu Kien, to superintend civil affairs; 
military matters were still left under the management of the 
imbecile Yihking. Only a few places on the Yangtsz’ kiang 
offered eligible positions for forts, and Hiu Kien wisely declined 
to stake the Great Eiver at Chinkiang, lest it should alarm the 
inhabitants. Fire-rafts and boats were, however, ordered for 
the defence of that city, and reinforcements of troops collected 
there and at Hanking, some of whom were encamped with- 
uot the city, and part incorporated with the garrison. The 
tone of the documents which fell into the hands of the English 
showed the anxiety felt at court regarding the result of this 
movement up the river. 

The British plenipotentiary published and circulated a mani- 
festo at this date for “ the information of the people of the 
country.” In this paper he enumerated, in much the same 
maimer as Captain Elliot had done, the grievances the English 
had suffered at Canton from the spoliations, insults, and impris- 
onment inflicted upon them by Lin in order to extort opium, 
which was given up by the English superintendent to rescue 
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himself and his countrymen from death. The duplicity of the 
Chinese government in sending down Kislien as a commissioner 
to Canton to arrange matters, and then, while he was negotiat- 
ing, to break off the treaty and treacherously resort to war, was 
another 44 grand instance of offence against England.” The bad 
treatment of kidnapped prisoners, the mendacious reports of 
victories gained over the English, which misled the Emperor 
and retarded the settlement of the war, was another cause of 
offence. The restriction of the trade to Canton, establishment 
of the monopoly of the hong merchants, the oppressive and un- 
just exactions imposed upon it through their scheming, and 
many other minor grievances which need not be enumerated, 
formed the last count in this indictment. Three things must 
be granted before peace could be made, viz., the cession of an 
island for commerce and the residence of merchants ; compen- 
sation for losses and expenses ; and allowing a friendly and 
becoming intercourse between the officers of the two countries 
on terms of equality. This proclamation, however, made no 
mention of the real cause of the war, the opium trade, and in 
that respect was far from being an ingenuous, fair statement of 
the question. It was much more like one of Napoleon’s bulle- 
tins in the Moniteur , and considering the moral and intellectual 
condition of Great .Britain and China, failed to uphold the high 
standing of the former. 

While Sir Henry Pottinger knew that the use of this drug 
was one of the greatest evils which afflicted the people, he 
should have, in a document of this nature, left no room for the 
supposition, on the part of either ruler or subject, that the war 
was undertaken to uphold and countenance the opium trade. 
He could not have been ignorant that the Emperor and his 
ministers supposed the unequal contest they were waging was 
caused by their unsuccessful efforts to suppress the traffic ; and 
that if they were defeated the opium trade must goon unchecked. 
The question of supremacy was set at rest in this proclamation ; 
it must be given up ; but no encouragement was held out to 
reassure the Chinese government in their lawful desire to restrain 
the tremendous scourge. Why should he ? If he encouraged 
any action against the trade, he could expect little promotion or 
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reward from his superiors in India or England, who looked to 
it for all the revenue it could be made to bring ; or considera- 
tion from the merchants, who would not thank him for telling 
the Chinese they might attack the opium clippers wherever they 
found them, and seize all the opium they could, and English 
power would not interfere. 

The Emperor issued a proclamation about the same time, 
recapitulating his conduct and efforts to put a stop to the war, 
stating what he had done to ward off calamity and repress the 
rebels. The opium trade, and his efforts for a long time to 
repress it, and especially the measures of Lin, are in this paper 
regarded as the causes of the war, which concludes by expressing 
his regrets for the sufferings and losses occasioned his subjects 
by the attacks of the English at Amoy, Cliusan, Ningpo, and 
elsewhere, and exhorting them to renewed efforts. It is a mat- 
ter of lasting regret that the impression has been left upon the 
minds of the Chinese people that the war was an opium war, 
and waged chiefly to uphold it. But nations, like individuals, 
must usually trust to might more than right to maintain their 
standing ; and when conscious weakness leads them to adopt 
underhand measures to regain their rights, the temptation which 
led to these acts is rarely thought of in the day of retribution. 
The money demands of England were not deemed at the time 
to be exacting, but she should, and could at this time in an 
effectual manner, through her plenipotentiary, have cleared her- 
self from all sanction of this traffic. If Lord Melbourne could 
wish it were a less objectionable traffic, Sir Henry Pottinger 
might surely have intimated, in as public a manner, his regret at 
its existence. He probably did not deem the use of opium very 
deleterious. 

The number of ships, steamers, transports, and all in the 
expedition, when it left Wusung, July fltli, was seventy -two, 
most of them large vessels. They were arranged in five divisions, 
with an advance squadron of five small steamers and tenders to 
survey the river, each division having a frigate or seventy-four 
at its head. The world has seldom seen a more conspicuous 
instance of the superiority of a small body possessing science, 
skill, and discipline, over immense multitudes of undisciplined. 
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ignorant, and distrustful soldiers, than was exhibited in this bold 
manoeuvre. Not to speak alone of the great disparity in num- 
bers, the distant quarters of the globe whence the ships were 
collected, the many languages and tribes found in the invading 
force, the magnitude of their ships, abundance of their supplies, 
and superiority of their weapons of war, the moral energy and 
confidence of power in this small troop over its ineffective adver- 
sary was not less conspicuous. The sight of such a fleet sailing 
up their Great River struck the inhabitants with mingled aston- 
ishment and dread. 

Chinkiang lies half a mile from the southern bank of ths 
Yangtsz’, surrounded by a high wall four miles in circuit, and 
having hills of considerable elevation in its rear. The canal 
comes in from the south, close to the walls on its western side, 
and along the shores of both river and canal are extensive sub- 
urbs — at this time completely under the command of the guns 
of the ships, which could also bombard the city itself from some 
positions. A bluff hill on the north partly concealed the town 
from the ships, and it was not till this hill- top had been gained 
that the three Chinese encampments behind the city could be 
seen. The general divided his small force of seven thousand 
men into three brigades, under the command of Major-Generals 
Lord Saltoun, Schoedde, and Bartley, besides an artillery brigade 
of five hundred and seventy rank and file, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Montgomerie. The Chinese encampments contained 
more than three thousand men, most of them soldiers from 
Hupeh and Chehkiang provinces. The Manclm garrison within 
the city consisted of one thousand two hundred regular troops 
and eight hundred Mongols from Koko-nor, together with eight 
hundred and thirty-five Chinese troops, making altogether from 
two thousand six hundred to two thousand eight hundred fight- 
ing men ; the entire force was under the command of Hailing, 
who had made such a disposition of his troops and strengthened 
his means of defence as well as the time allowed. He closes his 
last communication to the Emperor with the assurance that “ he 
cannot do otherwise than exert his whole heart and strength in 
endeavors to repay a small fraction of the favors he has enjoyed 
from his government.” 
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The right brigade, under Lord Saltoun, soon drove the im- 
perialists out of their camp, who did not wait for his near 
approach, but broke and dispersed after firing three or four dis- 
tant # volleys. Captain Loch says that while the party of volun- 
teers were approaching the camp, they passed through a small 
hamlet on the hills; “the village had not been deserted ; some 
of the houses were closed, while the inhabitants of others were 
standing in the streets staring at us in stupid wonder; and 
although they were viewing a contest between foreigners and 
their fellow-countrymen, and in danger themselves of being 
shot, were coolly eating their meals.” 

The centre brigade, under Major-General Schoedde, landed 
on the northern corner of the city, to escalade the walls on that 
side and prevent the troops from the camp entering the gates. 
He was received by a well-sustained fire, his men placing their 
ladders and mounting in the face of a determined resistance ; as 
soon as they gained the parapet they drove the Tartars before 
them, though their passage was bravely disputed. While they 
were mounting the walls a fire was kept up on the city on the 
northern and eastern sides, under cover of which, after clearing 
the ramparts, they proceeded to the western gate, conquering 
all opposition in the northern part of the city, and driving the 
Tartars to the southern quarter. 

The left brigade, under Major-General Bartley, did not reach 
the western side as soon as was expected, being delayed by the 
canal, here between seventy and eighty feet broad, which formed 
a deep ditch on this side. The western gate was blown in, the 
blast carrying before it a high pile of sand-bags heaped against 
the inside to strengthen the bars. While this work was going 
on, seven boats carrying artillerymen entered the canal to proceed 
up to the gate ; but when nearly opposite they were repulsed 
by a severe tire from the walls, and the men compelled to aban- 
don the three leading boats and take refuge in the houses along 
the banks ; the others halted under cover of some houses until 
their comrades rejoined them, when all returned to the ships. 
Two hundred marines now landed, and with three hundred 
sepoys soon recovered the boats and carried back the wounded 
men. The party then planted their ladders in the face of a 
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spirited fire from the walls, and succeeded in carrying them 
against all opposition. 

All resistance at the three gateways having been overcome, it 
was supposed that the city was nearly subdued. Sir Hugl\ con- 
sequently ordered a halt for his men on account of the heat, and 
despatched a small force to proceed along the western ramparts 
to occupy the southern gate. This squad had proceeded about 
half a mile when it met a body of eight hundred or one thou- 
sand Tartars regularly drawn up in an open space. They fired 
with steadiness and regularity, but their bravery was of no 
avail, for the party, giving them one volley, charged down the 
bank and scattered them immediately, though not without some 
resistance. The dispersed Tartars, however, kept up a scatter- 
ing fire along the streets and from the houses, which served 
chiefly to irritate their enemies and increase their own loss. 

The heat of the day having passed, the commander-in-chief, 
guided by Mr. Gutzlaff and some Chinese, marched with two 
regiments into the southern quarter of the city. The scenes of 
desolation and woe which he met seem to have sickened the 
gray -haired warrior, for he says in his despatches, “finding dead 
bodies of Tartars in every house we entered, principally women 
and children, thrown into wells or otherwise murdered by their 
own people, I was glad to withdraw the troops from this frightful 
scene of destruction, and place them in the northern quarter.^ 
It was indeed a terrific scene. Captain Loch, w r ho accompanied 
Sir Hugh, says they went to a large building thought to be the 
prefect’s house, which w’as forced open and found entirely 
deserted, though completely furnished and of great extent ; 
“ we set fire to it and marched on..” What the object or advan- 
tage of this barbarous act was he does not say. Leaving the 
general, he turned down a street and burst open the door of a 
large mansion ; the objects which met his view were shocking. 

After we had forced our way over piles of furniture placed to barricade 
the door, wc entered an open court strewed with rich stuffs and covered with 
dotted blood ; and upon the steps leading to the hall of ancestors there were 
two bodies of youthful Tartars, cold and stiff, who seemed to be brothers. 
Having gained the threshold of their abode, they had died where they had 
fallen from loss of blood. Stepping over these bodies we entered the hall, and 
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met face to face three women seated, a mother and two daughters, and at their 
feet lay two bodies of elderly men, with their throats cut from ear to ear, their 
senseless heads resting upon the fee t of their relations. To the right were two 
young girls, beautiful and delicate, crouching over and endeavoring to conceal 
a living soldier. In the heat of action, when the blood is up and the struggle 
is for life between man and man, the anguish of the wounded and the sight of 
misery and pain is unheeded ; humanity is partially obscured by danger ; but 
when excitement subsides with victory, a heart would be hardly human that 
could feel unaffected by the retrospection. And the hardest heart of the old- 
est man who ever lived a life of rapine and slaughter could not have gazed on 
thiB scene of woe unmoved. I stopped, horror-stricken at what I saw. The 
expression of cold, unutterable despair depicted on the mother’s face changed 
to the violent workings of scorn and hate, which at last burst forth in a par- 
oxysm of invective, afterward in floods of tears, which apparently, if anything 
could, relieved her. She came close to me and seized me by the arm, and 
with clenched teeth and deadly frown pointed to the bodies, to her daughters, 
to her yet splendid house, and to herself ; then stepped back a pace, and with 
firmly closed hands and in a husky voice, I could see by her gestures, spoke of 
her misery, her hate, and, I doubt not, her revenge. I attempted by signs to 
explain, offered her my services, but was spurned. I endeavored to make her 
comprehend that, however great her present misery, it might be in her unpro- 
tected state a hundredfold increased ; that if she would place herself under 
my guidance, I would pass her through the city gates in safety into the open 
country; but the poor woman would not listen to me, and the whole family 
was by this time in loud lamentation. All that remained for me to do was to 
prevent the soldiers bayoneting the man, who, since our entrance, had at- 
tempted to escape. 1 

The destruction of life was appalling. Some of tlie Manclius 
shut the doors of their houses, while through the crevices per- 
sons could be seen deliberately cutting the throats of their 
women, and destroying their children by throwing them into 
wells. In one house a man was shot while sawing his wife’s 
throat as he held her over a well into which he had already 
thrown his children ; her wound was sewed up and the lives of 
the children saved. In another house no less than fourteen 
dead bodies, principally women, were discovered ; while such 
was their terror and hatred of the invaders, that every Manchu 
preferred resistance, death, suicide, or flight, to surrender. Out 
of a Manchu population of foui thousand, it was estimated that 
not more than five hundred survived, the greater part having 
perished by their own hands. 


1 Capt. G. G. Loch, Narrative of Events in China , p. 109. 
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The public offices were ransacked and all arms and stores 
destroyed ; only $60,000 in sycee were found in the treasury. 
The populace began to pillage, ana in one instance, fearing a 
stop might be put to their rapacity, they set fire to the build- 
ings at each end of a street in order to plunder a pawnbroker’s 
shop without interference, 'fhe streets and lanes were strewed 
with silken, fur, and other rich dresses which the robbers had 
thrown away when they saw something more valuable, and the 
sepoys and camp-followers took what they could find. Parties 
were accordingly stationed at the gates to take everything 
from the natives as they went out, or which they threw over the 
walls, and in this way the thieves were in their turn stripped. 
Within twenty-four hours after the troops landed, the city and 
suburbs of Chinkiang were a mass of ruin and destruction; 
part of the eastern wall was subsequently blown in and all the 
gates dismantled to prevent any treachery. The total loss of 
the English was thirty-seven killed and one hundred and thirty- 
one wounded. 

A curious contrast to the terrible scenes going on at Chin- 
kiang was seen at felling hien, on the northern side of the river. 
Four days before, the approach of the steamer Nemesis had 
caused no little consternation, and in the evening a Chinese 
gentleman came off to her with a few presents to learn if there 
was any intention of attacking the town. lie was told that if he 
would send supplies of meat and provisions no harm would be 
done, and all he brought should be paid for. In the morning 
provisions were furnished, and he remained on board to see the 
steamer chase and bring junks to ; being much amazed at these 
novel operations, which gave him a new idea of the energy of 
the invaders. In the evening commands were given him to 
bring provisions in larger quantities, add three boats went up to 
the town to procure them. The people showed no hostility, 
and through his assistance the English opened a market in the 
courtyard of a temple, at which supplies were purchased, put 
aboard small junks, and conveyed to the fleet. On the 21st the 
same person came, according to agreement, to accompany a large 
party of English from the 6hips to his house, where he had 
prepared an entertainment for them. Through the medium of 
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a Chinese boy communication was easily carried on, and the 
alarms of the townspeople quieted ; a proclamation was also 
issued stating that eveiy peaceable person would bo unharmed. 
This gentleman had invited a large company of his relatives and 
friends, and served up a collation for his guests ; all this time 
- the firing was heard from Cliinkiang, where the countrymen of 
those so agreeably occupied were engaged in hostile encounter. 
On returning to their boats an additional mark of respect was 
shown by placing a well-dressed man each side of every officer 
to fan him as he walked. At the market-temple another enter- 
tainment was also served up. No injuiy was done by either 
side, and the forbearance of the English was not without good 
effect. Such queer contrasts as this have frequently character- 
ized the contests between the Chinese and British. 

Some of the large ships were towed up to Nanking, and the 
whole fleet reached it August 9th, at which time preparation 
had been made for the assault ; but desirous of avoiding a repe- 
tition of the sad scenes of Cliinkiang, the British leaders had 
also sent a communication to Niu Kien, offering to ransom the 
city for $3,000,000. 

This celebrated city lies about three miles south of the river, 
but the north-east comer of an outer wall reaches within seven 
hundred paces of the water ; the western face runs along the 
base of wooded hills for part of its distance, and is then con- 
tinued through flat grounds around the southern side, both being 
defended by a deep ditch. The suburbs are on this low ground, 
where Sir Hugh Gough intended to bombard the place and 
make an entrance on the eastern ‘side, while diversions at other 
points perplexed the garrison. II is force consisted of only four 
thousand five hundred effective men ; there were, as nearly as 
could be learned, six thousand Mancliu and nine thousand Chi- 
nese troops within the city. On the 11th Lord Saltoun’s brigade 
landed at a village from whence a paved road led to one of the 
eastern gates, and other detachments were stationed in the 
neighborhood. Everything was in readiness for the assault by 
daylight of August 15th, and the governor-general was told 
that it would assuredly be made unless the commissioners pro- 
duced their authority for treating. 

Vol. II. — 85 
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In the interval between the downfall of Chinkiang and in- 
vestment of Nanking, several communications were received 
from the Chinese officers, and one from Kiying, couched in 
conciliatory language, and evincing a desire for peace. Sir 
Henry Pottinger replied in the same strain, deploring the war 
and calamities caused by its continuance, but stating that lie 
could have no interview with any individual, however exalted, 
who was not properly commissioned to treat for peace. It is 
probable that the Emperor did not receive any suggestion from 
his ministers in regard to making peace until after the fall of 
Chinkiang, and it was a matter of some importance, therefore, 
for Ilipn and his colleague to delay the attack on Nanking until 
an answer could be received from the capital. The usual doubts 
in the minds of the English as to their sincerity led them to 
look upon the whole as a scheme to perfect the defences, and 
gain time for the people to retire ; consequently the prepara- 
tions for taking the city went on, in order to deepen the con- 
viction that if one party was practising any deception, the other 
certainly was in earnest. 

On the night of the 14th, scarcely three hours before the 
artillery was to open, Ilipu, lviying, and Niu Kien addressed a 
joint letter to Sir Henry Pottinger requesting an interview in 
the morning, when they would produce their credentials and 
arrange for further proceedings. This request was granted with 
some reluctance, for the day before the puching sz* and Tartar 
commandant had behaved very unsatisfactorily, refusing to ex- 
hibit the credentials or discuss the terms of peace or ransom. 
The distress ensuent upon the blockade was becoming greater 
and greater ; more than seven hundred vessels coming from the 
south had been stopped at Chinkiang, and a large fleet lay in 
the northern branch of the canal, so that some possibility 
existed of the whole province falling into anarchy if the pres- 
sure were not removed. The authorities of the city of Yang- 
cliau, on the canal, had already sent half a million dollars as 
the ransom of that place, while Niu Kien would only offer a 
third of a million to ransom the capital. 

The Emperor’s authority to treat with the English was, how- 
ever, exhibited at this meeting, and in return Sir Henry’s was 
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fully explained to them. The delegates on the part of the 
commissioners were Hwang NgSn-tung, secretary to Kiying, 
and Chin, the Manchu commandant, while Major Malcom, 
secretary of legation, and Mr. J. R. Morrison acted on the part 
of the plenipotentiary. Captain Loch, who was present, hu- 
morously describes the solemn manner in which the Emperor’s 
commission was brought out from the box in which it was de- 
posited, and the dismay of the lower attendants at seeing the 
foreigners irreverently handle it and examine its authenticity 
with so little awe. The skeleton of the treaty was immediately 
drafted for Hwang to take to his superiors. General Chin 
laughingly remarked that though the conditions were hard, 
they were no more so than the Chinese would have demanded 
if they had been the victors. The bearing of these officers 
was courteous, and Hwang especially found favor with all who 
were thrown into his company. 

The utmost care being requisite in drawing up the articles, 
most of the work falling upon Mr. Morrison, it was not till late 
at night on the' 17tli that -the final draft was sent to the 
Chinese. The plenipotentiary, on the 18th, desired the general 
and admiral to suspend hostilities, at which time arrangements 
were also made for an interview the next day between the rep- 
resentatives on both sides. The English officers meantime ex- 
plored the vicinity of the city, and the demand for provisions 
to supply the force caused a brisk trade highly beneficial to the 
Chinese, and well calculated to please them. 

On the 19th Kiying, Ilipu, and Niu Kien, accompanied by a 
large suite, paid their first visit to the English. The steamer 
Medusa brought them alongside the Cornwallis, and Sir llenry 
Pottinger, supported by the admiral and general, received them 
on the quarter-deck. The ship was decked with flags, and the 
crowd of gayly dressed officers in blue and scarlet contrasted 
well with the bright crapes and robes of the Chinese. This 
visit was one of ceremony, and after partaking of refreshments 
and examining the ship the commissioners retired, expressing 
their gratification at what they saw. They conducted them- 
selves with decorum in their novel position, and Kiying and 
Ilipu, though both brought up in the full persuasion of the 
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supremacy of their sovereign over the rulers of all other nations, 
and particularly over the English, manifested no ill-concealed 
chagrin. They had previously sent up a report of the progress 
of the expedition after the capture of Cliinkiang, requesting 
iu it that the demands of the invaders might be conceded ; the 
inefficiency of their troops is acknowledged, and a candid state- 
ment of the impossibility of effectual resistance laid before his 
Majesty, with cogent reasons for acceding to the demands of the 
English as the wisest course of procedure. The further dis- 
asters which will ensue if the war is not brought to a close 
are hinted at, and the concession of the points at issue consid- 
ered in a manner least humbling to imperial vanity. The sum 
of $21,000,000 to be paid is regarded by them as a present 
to the soldiers and sailors before sending them home; 
partly as the liquidation of just debts due from the hong mer- 
chants, whose insolvency made them chargeable to the govern- 
ment, and partly as indemnification for the opium. Trade at 
the five ports was to be allowed, because four of them had al- 
ready been seized, and this was *the only way to induce the 
invaders to withdraw, while Hongkong could be ceded inasmuch 
as they had already built houses there. The memorial is a 
curious effort to render the bitter pill somewhat palatable to 
themselves and their master. 

The English plenipotentiary, accompanied by a large concourse 
of officers, returned the visit on shore in a few days, and were 
met at the entrance of a temple by the commissioners, who led 
them through a guard of newly uniformed and unarmed soldiers 
into the building, the bands of both nations striking up their 
music at the same time. This visit continued the good under- 
standing which prevailed ; the room had been carpeted and or- 
namented with lanterns and scrolls for the occasion, while the 
adjacent grounds accommodated a crowd of natives. On the 26th 
Sir Ilenry Pottinger and his suite, consisting of his secretary, 
Major Malcom, Messrs. Morrison, Thom, and Gntzlaff, the three 
interpreters, and three other gentlemen, proceeded about four 
miles to the landing-place on the canal, where they were met by 
a brigadier and two colonels ; the banks of the canal were lined 
with troops. The party then took their horses, and, preceded 
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by a mounted escort, were received at tlie city gate by the sec* 
rotaries of llipu ; the procession advanced to the place of meet- 
ing, guarded by a detachment of Manchu cavalry, whose shaggy 
ponies and flowing dresses presented a singular contrast to the 
envoy’s escort and their beautiful Arabs. He himself was con- 
ducted through the outer gate, up the court and through the 
second gateway, ascending the steps into the thud entrance, 
where he dismounted and entered the building with the com- 
missioners and governor-general. The room had been elegantly 
fitted up, and a crowd of official attendants dressed in their cere- 
monial robes stood around. Sir Heniy occupied the chief seat 
between Kfying and Ilfpu, their respective attendants being 
seated in proper order, with small tables between every two 
persons, while dinner was served up in usual Chinese style. 

These formalities being over, the thirteen articles of this most 
important treaty were discussed : 

I. — Lasting peace between the two nations. 

II. — The ports of Canton, Amoy, Fuhchau, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai to be opened to British trade and residence, and trade 
conducted according to a well-understood tariff. 

III. — “ It being obviously necessary and desirable that British 
subjects should have some port whereat they may careen and 
refit their ships when required,” the island of Hongkong to be 
ceded to her Majesty. 

IY. — Six millions of dollars to be paid as the value of the 
opium which was delivered up “ as a ransom for the lives of 
II. B. M. Superintendent and subjects,” in March, 1889. 

V. — Three millions of dollars to be paid for the debts due to 
British merchants. 

VL — Twelve millions to be paid for the expenses incurred in 
the expedition sent out “ to obtain redress for the violent and 
unjust proceedings of the Chinese high authorities.” 

VII. — The entire amount of $21,000,000 to be paid before 
December 31, 1845. 

VIII. — All prisoners of war to be immediately released by 
the Chinese. 

IX. — The Emperor to grant full and entire amnesty to those 
of his subjects who had aided the British. 
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X. —A regular and fair tariff of export and import customs 
and other dues to be established at the open ports, and a transit 
duty to be levied in addition which will give goods a free con- 
veyance to all places in China. 

XI. — Official correspondence to be hereafter conducted on 
terms of equality according to the standing of the parties. 

XII. — Conditions for restoring the places held by British 
troops to be according to the payments of money. 

XIII. — Time of exchanging ratifications and ‘carrying the 
■treaty into effect. 

The official English and Chinese texts of this compact and a 
literal translation of the Chinese text are given in the Chinese 
Repository , Vols. XIII. and XIV.; in that serial is also to be 
found a full account of the struggle which was thus brought to 
a close. Looked at in any point of view, political, commercial, 
moral, or intellectual, it will always be considered as one of the 
turning points in the history of mankind, involving the welfare 
of all nations in its wide-reaching consequences. 

When matters connected with the, treaty had been arranged, 
Sir Henry proposed to say a few words upon “ the great cause 
that produced the disturbances which led to the war, viz., the 
trade in opium.” But upon hearing this (Captain Loch says) 
they unanimously declined entering upon the subject, until they 
were assured that he had introduced it merely as a topic for 
private conversation. 

They then evinced much interest, and eagerly requested to know why we 
would not act fairly toward them by prohibiting the growth of the poppy in 
our dominions, and thus effectually stop a traffic so pernicious to the human 
race. This, he said, in consistency with our constitutional laws could not he 
done ; and he added that even if England chose to exercise so arbitrary a 
power over her tillers.of the soil, it would not check the evil, so far as the 
Chinese were concerned, while the cancer remained uneradicated among them- 
selves, but that it would merely throw the market into other hands. It, in 
fact, he said, rests entirely with yourselves. If your people are virtuous, they 
will desist from the evil practice ; and if your officers are incorruptible and 
obey your orders, no opium can enter your country. The discouragement of 
the growth of the poppy in our territories rests principally with you, for nearly 
the entire produce cultivated in India travels east to China ; if, however, the 
habit has become a confirmed vice, and you feel that your power is at present 
inadequate to stay its indulgence, you may rest assured your people will pro* 
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cure the drag in spite of every enactment. Would it not, therefore, be better at 
once to legalize its importation, and by thus securing the co-operation of the 
rich And of your authorities, from wfyom it would thus be no longer debarred, 
thereby greatly limit the facilities %hich now exist for smuggling ? They 
owned the plausibility of the argument, but expressed themselves persuaded 
that their imperial paster would never listen to a word upon the subject. 

To convince them that what he said was not introduced from any sinister 
wish to gain an end more advantageous for ourselves, he drew a rapid sketch 
of England’s rise and progress from a barbarous state to a degree of wealth and 
civilization unparalleled in the history of the world ; which rapid rise was 
principally attributable to benign and liberal laws, aided by commerce, which 
conferred power and consequence. He thei\ casually mentioned instances of 
governments having failed to attain their ends by endeavoring to exclude any* 
particular objects of popular desire ; tobacco was one of those he alluded to, 
and now that it was legalized, not only did it produce a large revenue to the 
crown, but it was more moderately indulged in in Britain than elsewhere. 1 

To the well-wistfer of his fellow-men this narrative suggests 
many melancholy reflections. On the one hand were four or 
five high Chinese officers, who, although pagans and unacquainted 
with the principles of true virtue, had evidently sympathized with 
and upheld their sovereign in his fruitless, misdirected endeavors 
to save his people from a vicious habit. “ Why will you not 
act fairly toward us by prohibiting the growth of the poppy ? ” 
is their anxious inquiry ; for they knew that there was no moral 
principle among themselves strong enough to resist the opium 
pipe. " Your people must become virtuous and your officers 
incorruptible, and then you can stop the opium coming into your 
borders,” is the reply; precisely the words that the callous 
rumsellcr gives the broken-hearted wife of the besotted drunk- 
ard when she beseeches him not to sell liquor to her enslaved 
husband. “ Other people will bring it to you if we should stop 
the cultivation of the poppy ; if England chose to exercise so 
arbitrary a power over her tillers of the soil, it would not check 
the evil,” adds the envoy; “you cannot do better than legalize 
it.” Although nations are somewhat different from individuals 
in respect to their power of resisting and suppressing a vice, 


1 Loch’s Events in China, p. 178, London, 1848. This same point is slightly 
referred to by Lieutenant Ouehterlony, on page 448 of his Chinese War , where 
he states that Sir Henry had prepared a paper for the information of the Chi- 
nese officials, proposing to them to permit the traffic in opium to be by barter. 
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and Sir Henry did right to speak of the legal difficulty in the 
way of restraining l^bor, yet how heartless was the excuse," if we 
do not bring it to you others will.” Ho suggestion was made 
to them as to the most judicious mode of restraining what they 
were told they could not prohibit ; no hint of the fanning 
system, which would have held out to them a medium path be- 
tween absolute freedom and prohibition, and probably been 
seriously considered by the court ; no frank explanation as to 
the real position the English government itself held in respect 
to the forced growth of this pernicious article in its Indian ter- 
ritories. How much nobler would that government have stood 
in the eyes of mankind if its head and ministers had instructed 
their plenipotentiary, that when their other demands were all 
paid and conceded no indemnity should haye been asked for 
smuggled opium entirely destroyed by those who had seized it 
within their borders under threats of worse consequences. That 
government and ministry which had paid a hundred millions for 
the emancipation of slaves could surely 'afford to release a pagan 
nation from such an imposed obligation, instead of sending their 
armies to exact a few millions which' the revenue of one year, 
derived from this very article alone, would amply discharge to 
their own subjects. For this pitiful sum must the great moral 
lesson to the Emperor of China and his subjects, which could 
have been taught them at this time, be lost. 

Sir Henry inquired if an envoy would be received at Peking, 
should one be sent from England, which Kiying assured him 
would no doubt be a gratification to his master, though what 
ideas the latter connected with such a suggestion can only be 
inferred. The conference lasted three or four hours, and when 
the procession returned to the barges, through an immense 
crowd of people, nothing was heard from them to indicate dis- 
like or dread ; all other thoughts were merged in overpowering 
curiosity, It was remarkable that this was the anniversary of 
the day when English subjects, among whom wire the three 
interpreters here present, left Macao in 1839, by order of Lin; 
on August 26, 1840, the plenipotentiaries entered the Pei ho to 
seek an interview with Kishen ; that day, the next year, Amoy 
and its extensive batteries fell ; and now the tlirbe years’ game 
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Is won and China is obliged to bend, lier magnates come down 
from their eminences, and her wall of supremacy, isolation, and 
conceit is shattered beyond the possibility of restoration. Her 
rulers apparently submitted with good grace to the hard lesson, 
which seemed to be the only effectual means of compelling 
them to abandon their ridiculous pretensions ; though it cannot 
be too often repeated that the effect of kindness, honorable 
dealing, and peaceful missions had not been fairly tried.. 

Arrangements were made on the 29th to sign the treaty on 
board the Cornwallis. After it was signed all sat down to 
table, and the admiral, as the host in his flagship, gave the 
healths of their Majesties, the Queen of England and the Em- 
peror of China, which was announced to the fleet and army by 
a salute of twenty-one guns and hoisting the Union Jack and a 
yellow flag at the main and mizzen. The treaty was forwarded 
to Peking that evening. The embargo on the rivers and ports 
was at olfce taken off, the troops re-embarked; and preparations 
made to return to Wusung. The six millions were paid with- 
out much delay, and on September 15th the Emperor’s ratifica- 
tion was received. The secretary of legation, Major Malcom, 
immediately left to obtain the Queen’s ratification, going by 
steam the entire distance (except eighty miles in Egypt) from 
Nanking to London — an extraordinary feat in those days. 

The imperial assent was also published in a rescript addressed 
to Klying, in reply to his account of the settlement of affairs, in 
which he gives directions for disbanding the troops, rebuilding 
such forts as had been destroyed, and cultivating peace as well 
as providing for the fulfilment of the articles. It is, on the 
whole, a dignified approval of the treaty, and breathes nothing 
of a spirit of revCnge or intention to prepare for future resist- 
ance. 

The fleet of ships and transports returned down the river and 
reassembled at Tinghai, at the end of October, not a vessel 
having been lost. Even before leaving Nanking, and in the pas- 
sage down the river, the troops and sailors, especially the In- 
dian regiments, were reduced by cholera, fever, and other dis- 
eases, some of the transports being nearly disabled ; the deaths 
amounted to more than a thousand before reaching Hongkong. 
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On arriving at Amoy the plenipotentiary was highly incensed 
on hearing of the melancholy fate of the captive crews of the 
Nerbudda and Ann, wrecked on Formosa. The first, a transport, 
contained two hundred and seventy-four souls, and when she 
went ashore all the Europeans abandoned two hundred and 
forty Hindus to their fate, most of whom fell into the hands of 
the Chinese. The Ann was an opium vessel, and her crew of 
fifty-seven souls were taken prisoners and earned to Taiwan fu. 
The prisoners were divided into small parties and had little 
communication with each other during their captivity, which 
was aggravated by want of food and clothing, filthy lodgings, 
and other hardships of a Chinese jail, so that many of the In- 
dians died. The survivors, on August 13th, with the exception 
of ten persons, were carried out to a plain near the city, one of 
whom, Mr. Newman, a seacunnie on board the Ann and the 
last in the procession, gave the following account : 

m 

On being taken out of his sedan, to have his hands Bhaokled behind his back, 
he saw two of the prisoners with their irons off and refusing to have them 
put on. They had both been drinking and were making a great noise, crying 
out to him that they were all to have their heads cut off. He advised them to 
submit quietly, but they still refusing, he first wrenched off his own and then 
put them into theirs, to the great pleasure of the soldiers, but when the sol- 
diers wished to replace his he declined. As they were on the point of secur- 
ing him he accidentally saw the chief officer seated close to him. Going before 
him lie threw himself on his head and commenced singing a few Chinese 
words which he had frequently heard repeated in a temple. The officer was 
so pleased with this procedure that he turned round to th 4 e soldiers and ordered 
them to carry him back to the city. All the rest, one hundred and ninety- 
seven in number, were placed at small distances from each other on their 
knees, their feet in irons and hands manacled behind their backs, thus wait- 
ing for the executioners, who went round and with a kind of two-handed 
sword cut off their heads without being laid on a blqpk. Afterward their 
bodies were thrown into one grave and their heads stuck up in cages on the 
seashore . 1 

A journal was kept by Mr. Gnlly to within three days of his 
death, and another by Captain Denham of the Ann, one of the 
prisoners 6aved to Bend to Peking. 9 Both contain fall accounts 

1 Chinese Repository , Vol. XII., p. 248. 

* Journals of Mr. Gully and Captain Denham during a Captivity in China in 
1842. London : Chapman & Hall, 1844. 
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of the treatment of the unhappy captives, and diminish the 
sympathy felt for the defeat of the government which allowed 
such slaughter. It was said to have been done by orders from 
court, grounded on a lying report sent up by the Manchu com- 
mandant, Taliungah. When their sad fate was learned Sir 
Henry Pottinger published two proclamations in Chinese, in 
which the principal facts were detailed, so that all might know 
the truth of the matter; a demand made for the degradation and 
punishment of the lying officers who had superintended it, and 
the confiscation of their property for the use of the families of die 
sufferers. Iliang, the governor-general, expressed his sincere re- 
gret to the English envoy at what had taken place, and exam- 
ined into the facts himself, which led to the degradation and 
banishment of the commandant and intendant. While the pris- 
oners were still at Taiwan fu, II. M. S. Serpent was sent over 
from Amoy to reclaim them, by which expedition the truth of 
the barbarous execution was first learned ; this vessel afterward 
went there to receive the shipwrecked crew of the Herculaneum 
transport. 

The citizens of Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai hailed the ces- 
sation of the war and the opening of their ports to foreign 
trade ; but not so at Canton. The discharged volunteers still 
remained about the city, notwithstanding orders to return home 
and resume their usual employments, most of whom probably 
had neither. Scheming demagogues took advantage of a rumor 
that the English army intended to form a settlement opposite 
the city, and issued a paper in the name of the gently, calling 
upon all to combine and resist the aggression. The enthusiasm 
it caused was worked up to a higher pitch by an inflammatory 
manifesto, in which desperate measures were plainly intimated ; 
but the district magistrates took no steps against them. An 
invitation was circulated for the citizens and gentlemen from 
other provinces to meet at the public assembly hall to cousult 
upon public affairs. A counter but less spirited manifesto was 
pasted up in the hall, which had the effect of inducing abont 
half the people to disperse. The writers of this paper dissuaded 
their countrymen from hasty measures, by telling them that no 
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(and could be taken or dwellings occupied without permission 
from the provincial authorities, and urged upon them to live at 
peace with the English, in accordance with the injunctions of 
their wise sovereign. 

A brawl occurred in Hog Lane on December 6th, between 
some hucksters and lascars, who were pursued into the Square, 
where the mob rapidly increased, and about two o’clock began 
pulling down a brick wall around the Company’s garden and 
forcing open one of the factories, which was speedily pillaged, 
the inmates escaping through the back doors. The British flag- 
staff was fired by a party which kept guard around it, and the 
flames communicating to the verandah, other parts 60on caught, 
and by midnight the three hongs east of Hog Lane were burn- 
ing furiously. The ringleaders, satisfied with firing the British 
consulate, endeavored to prevent thievea carrying away the 
plunder ; but they were forced to escape about midnight. These 
wretches soon began to quarrel among themselves for the dol- 
lars found in the ruins, and it was not till noon that the police 
and soldiers ventured to attack the knotted groups of struggling 
desperadoes and arrest the most conspicuous, and with the aid 
of boats’ crews from the shipping recapture some of the specie. 
Full compensation was subsequently made to the foreigners for 
the losses sustained, amounting to $67,397, and some of the 
ringleaders were executed. 

A large part of the officers in the army and navy engaged in 
the war received promotion or honorary titled. Sir Hugh was 
made a baronet, and, after more service in India, elevated to 
the peerage, with the title of Lord Gough, Baron of Chinkiang 
fu ; the plenipotentiary and the admiral obtained Grand Crosses 
of the Bath. The three interpreters, Messrs. Morrison, Thom, 
and Gutzlaff, whose; services had been arduous and important,., 
received no distinctive reward from their government.- The 
amount of prize money distributed among the soldiers and 
sailors was small. The losses of the English from shipwreck, 
sideness, and casualties during the war amounted to more than 
three thousand ; the mortality was greatest among the Indian 
regiments and the European recruits, espedally after the oper* 
ations behind Canton and the capture of Chinkiang. 
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While the English government rewarded its officers, the Em- 
peror expressed his displeasure at the conduct of the major 
part of his surviving generals, but distributed posthumous 
honors to those who had died at their posts. Hailing, with his 
wife and grandson, were honored with a fane, and his sons pro- 
moted. Kfying was appointed governor-general at Nanking. 
Though manj civil and military officers were condemned to 
death, none actually lost their lives, except Yu Pu-yun, the 
governor of Chehkiang, who fled from Ningpo in October, 
1841. 

The settlement of the duties and regulations for carrying 
on foreign commerce immediately engaged the attention of the 
plenipotentiary. He called on the British merchants for infor- 
mation, but so utterly desultory was the manuer in which the 
duties had been formerly levied, that they could give him little 
or no reliable information as to what was really done with the 
money. The whole matter was placed by both parties in the 
hands of Mr. Thom, who had been engaged in business at Can- 
ton, and Hwang NgSn-tung, secretary to Kiyiug. To settle these 
multifarious affairs and restore quiet, Ilipu was sent to Canton 
as commissioner. On his arrival, he set about allaying the pop- 
ular discontent at the treaty, and his edict 1 is a good instance of 
the mixture of flattery and instruction, coaxing and command- 
ing, which Chinese officers frequently adopt when they are not 
sure of gaining their end by power alone, and do not wish to irri- 
tate. In this instance it did much to remove misapprehension 
and allay excitement, but its author had not long been en- 
gaged in these arduous duties before he “ made a vacancy,” 
aged seventy-two, having been more than half his life engaged 
in high employments in his country’s service ; his conduct and 
foresight in the last two years did credit to himself and elevated 
his nation. His associate, Kiying, took his place and exchanged 
the ratifications of the treaty of Nanking at Hongkong with Sir 
Henry Pottinger, ten months afffer it had been signed by the 
same persons. The island was then taken possession of on be- 
half of ffie Queen by proclamation, and the warrant .read ap- 

e n Sim i l l I ai m . 'in . ■ ■■■ ,1, 

*Gt»iUte Htpentory, Vol. xn., p. 108 . 
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pointing Sir Henry governor of the colony. Its influence on 
the well-being of China since that period has been less than 
was anticipated by those who looked to the higher welfare and 
progress of a British colony so near to it as likely to be an ex- 
ample for good. A free port has encouraged smuggling to a 
degree that constantly irritates and baffles the native authorities 
on the mainland, and leads to armed resistance to their efforts 
toward collecting lawful revenue, especially on opium ; while the 
influx of Chinese traders, attracted by its greater security, is grad- 
ually converting the island into a Chinese settlement protected 
by British rule. . The peninsula of Ko wiling, on the north side 
of the harbor, was added in 1860, to furnish ground for the 
commissary departments of the forces. The influence of a well- 
ordered Christian government exercising a beneficent rule over 
a less civilized race under its sway, is soon neutralized by licensing 
the opium farms and gambling saloons and lending its moral 
sanction to smuggling. 

The tariff and commercial regulations were published July 22d. 
In this tariff, all emoluments and illegal exactions superimposed 
upon the imperial duties were prohibited, and a fixed duty 
put on each article, which seldom exceeded five per cent, on 
the cost ; all kinds of breadstuffs were free. Commercial deal- 
ings were placed on a well-understood basis, instead of the 
former loose way of conducting business ; the monopoly of the 
hong merchants was ended, the fees exacted on ships were abol- 
ished, and a tonnage duty of five mace per tort substituted ; the 
charge for pilotage was reduced so much that the pilots were 
nearly stripped of all they received after paying the usual fees 
to tho tidewaiters along the river. Disputes between English 
and Chinese were to be settled by the consuls, and in serious 
cases by a mixed court, when, npon conviction, each party was. 
to punish its own criminals. 

The proclamation giving effect to these regulations was one 
of the most important docurtfents ever issued by the Chinese 
government ; as an initiation of the new order of things, it 
was creditable to the people whose rulers were of themselves 
and could utter such words to them. After referring to the war 
and treaty of peace, Kiying goes on to say, respecting the tariff, 
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that as soon as replies shall be received from the Board of Rev- 
enue, “ it will then take effect with reference to the commerce 
with China of all countries, as well as of England. Hence- 
forth, then, the weapons of war shall forever be laid aside, 
and joy and profit shall be the perpetual lot of all ; neither slight 
nor few will be the advantages reaped by the merchants alike 
of China and of foreign countries. From this time forward, 
all must free themselves from prejudice and suspicions, pursuing 
each his proper avocation, and careful always to retain no in- 
imical feelings from the recollection of the hostilities that have 
before taken place. For such feelings and recollections can have 
no other effect than to hinder the growth of a good understand- 
ing between the two peoples.” It should be moreover added, as 
due praise to the imperial government, that none of the many 
hundreds who served the English on ship and shore against 
their countiy were afterward molested in any way for so doing. 
Many were apprehended, but the commissioner says he “ has 
obtained from the good favor of his august sovereign, vast and 
boundless as that of heaven itself, the remission of their punish- 
ment for all past deeds ; . . . they need entertain no ap- 

prehension of being hereafter dragged forward, nor yield in 
consequence to any fears or suspicions.” 1 

These new arrangements pleased the leading Chinese mer- 
chants better than they did the hoppo and others who had lined 
their pockets and fed their friends with illegal exactions. The 
never-failing sponge of the co’-hong could no longer be sucked, 
but for a last squeeze the authorities called upon the merchants 
for five millions of dollars, which they refused to pay, and 
withdrew from business with so much determination and union 
that the hoppo and his friends were .foiled ; they finally con- 
tributed among themselves about one million seven hundred 
thousand dollars, which was nearly or quite their last benevolence 
to their rulers. Howqna, the leading member of the body during 
thirty years, died about this time, aged seventy-five ; he was, 
altogether, the most remarkable native known to foreigners, and 
while he filled the difficult station of senior merchant, exhibited 


1 OMnm Repository , Vol. XII., p. 443. 
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great shrewdness and ability in managing the delicate and dif- 
ficult affairs constantly thrown upon him. He came from Amoy 
when a young man, and his property, probably over-estimated 
at four millions sterling, passed quietly into the hands of his 
children.' 

The foreign community also suffered a great loss at this time 
in the death of John Robert Morrison, at the age of twenty- 
nine. lie was born in China, and had identified himself with 
the best interests' of her people and their advancement in 
knowledge and Christianity. At the age of twenty, on his 
father’s decease, he was appointed Chinese secretary to the 
British superintendents, and filled that responsible situation 
with credit and efficiency during all the disputes with the pro- 
vincial authorities and commissioner Lin, and of the war, until 
peace was declared. His intimate acquaintance with the policy 
of the Chinese government and the habits of thought of its offi- 
cers eminently fitted him for successfully treating with them, 
and enlightening them upon the intentions and wishes of foreign 
powers; while his unaffected kindness to all natives assured 
them of the sincerity of his professions. The successful conduct 
of the negotiations at Nanking depended very mnch upon him, 
and the manner in which he performed the many translations 
to and from Chinese, connected with that event, was such as to 
secure the confidence of the imperial commissioners, in their 
ignorance of all foreign languages, that they were fairly dealt 
with. 

He was eminently a Christian man, and whenever opportunity 
allowed, failed not to speak of the doctrines of the Bible to his 
native friends. The projected revision of the Chinese version 
of the Scriptures by the Protestant missionaries engaged his 
attention, and it . was expected would receive his assistance.- 
With his influence, his pen, his properly, and his prayers, he 
contributed to the welfare of the people, and the confidence felt 
in him by natives who knew him was often strikingly exhibited 


1 Compare The Fan Kwae at QahUon before Treaty Days, by an , Old Resident 
(Mr. W. C. Hunter), London, 1883 ; a little volume which, bssidas many per- 
sonal reminiscences of the characters mentioned in this narrative, furnishes an 
interesting piotnre of life in Canton a half century ago. 
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at Canton during the commotions of 1841 and the negotiations 
of 1843. He died at Macao August 29th, a year after the treaty 
of Hanking was signed, and was buried by tho side of his 
parents in the Protestant burying-ground. Sir Hemy Pot- 
tinger announced his death as a “ positive national calamity,” 
and it was so received by the government at home. Ho also 
justly added that “ Mr. Morrison was so well known to every 
one, and so beloved, respected, and esteemed by all who had the 
pleasure and happiness of his acquaintance or friendship, that 
to attempt to pass any panegyric upon his private character 
would be a mere waste of words while his own sorrow was 
but a type of the universal feeling in which his memoiy and 
merit are embalmed. As a testimony of their sense of his 
worth, the foreign community, learning that he had died poor, 
leaving a maiden sister who had been dependent upon him, and 
that his official accounts were in some confusion, immediately 
came forward and contributed nearly fourteen thousand dollars 
to relieve his estate and relatives from all embarrassment. 

The negotiations were concluded by the English and Chinese 
plenipotentiaries signing a supplementary treaty on October 8th 
(tile day was a lucky one in the Chinese calendar), at41ie Bogne. 
This treaty provided, among other things, for the admission of 
all foreigners to the five open ports on the same terms as Eng- 
lish subjects ; it was inserted at the request of Kiying, that all 
might appreciate the intentions of his government ; for neither 
he nor his master knew anything of that favorite phrase, <( the 
most favored nation,” and expected and wished to avoid all con- 
troversy by putting every ship and flag on the same footing. 

It might have been expected that the Chinese government 
would have now taken some action upon the opium trade, which 
was still going on unchecked and unlicensed. Opium schooners 
were pasting in and out of Hongkong harbor, though the drug 
sold by the Indian government at Calcutta was not allowed by 
the colonial British government at Hongkong to be stored on 
slipse, 7«t no edicts were issued, few or no seizures made, no 
noth# taken of itj no proposition to repress, legalise, or manage 
it «ame from the, imperial commissioner. The old laws de> 
pouncing its use, purchase, or sale under the penalty of death 
To i, a*49 4 . 
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still remained on the statute book, but no one feared or cared 
for them. This conduct is fully explained by the supposition 
that, having undergone so mnch, the Emperor and his ministers 
thought safety from future trouble with the British lay in en- 
during what was past curing ; they had already suffered greatly 
in attempting to suppress it, and another war might be caused 
by meddling with the dangerous subject, since too it was now 
guarded by well-armed British vessels. Public opinion was still 
too strong against it, or else consistency obliged the monarch to 
forbid legalization. 1 

Sir Henry Pottinger, hearing that persons were about send- 
ing opium to Canton under the pretense that unenumerated ar- 
ticles were admissible by the new tariff at a duty of five per 
cent., issued a proclamation in English and Chinese, to the in- 
tent that such proceedings were illegal. lie also forbade British 
vessels going beyond lat. 32° N., and intimated to the Chinese 
that they might seize all persons and confiscate all vessels found 
above that line, or anywhere else on the coast besides the five 
ports; and, moreover, published an order in council which 
restricted, under penalty of $500 for each offence, all British 
vessels violating the stipulations of the treaty in this respect. 
All this was done chiefly to throw dust in their eyes, and put 
the onus of the contraband traffic on the Chinese government 
and the violation of law on those who came off to the smuggling 
vessels, and these proclamations and orders, like their edicts, 
were to be put “ on record.” This was shown when Captain 
Hope, of II.M.S. Thalia, for stopping two or three of the opium 
vessels proceeding above Shanghai, was recalled from his station 
and ordered to India, where he could not “ interfere in such a man- 
ner with the undertakings of British subjects ” — to quote Lord 
Palmerston’s despatch to Captain Elliot. This effectually de- 
terred other British officers from meddling with it. 

Yet the commercial bearings of this trade were clearly seen 
in England, and a memorial to Sir Bobert Peel, signed by two 
hundred and thirty-five merchants and manufacturers, was drawn 

1 Montgomery Martin, China ; Political, Commercial, and Social, Vol. n., 
Chap. IV. (London, 1847) — a chapter containing some most suggestive reflec- 
tions on this subject by a member of her Majesty’s government at Hongkong. 
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up, in which they proved that the “ commerce with China cannot 
be conducted on a permanently safe and satisfactory basis so long 
as the contraband trade in opium is permitted. Even if legalized, 
the trade would inevitably undermine the commerce of Great 
Britain with China, and prevent its being, as it otherwise might 
be, an advantageous market for our manufactures. It would op- 
erate for evil in a double way: first, by enervating and impoverish- 
ing the consumers of the drug, it would disable them from be- 
coming purchasers of our productions ; and second, as the Chinese 
would then be paid for their produce chiefly as now in opium, the 
quantity of that article imported by them having of late years 
exceeded in value the tea and silk we receive from them, our 
own manufactures would consequently be to a great extent pre- 
cluded.” The memorial shows that between 1803-08 the an- 
nual demand for woollens alone was nearly $750,000 more than 
it was for <z# products of British industiy between 1834-39 ; while 
in that interval the opium trade had risen from three thousand to 
thirty thousand chests annually. Nothing in the annals of com- 
merce ever showed more conclusively how heartless a thing trade 
is when it comes in contact with morality or humanity, than 
the discussions respecting the opium traffic. These memorial- 
ists plead for their manufactures, but the East India Company 
would have been sorry to have had their market spoiled : what 
could Sir Robert Peel, or even "Wilbcrforce, if he had been 
premier, do against them in this matter? The question was 
which party of manufacturers should be patronized. But none 
of these “merchants and manufacturers of the highest standing 
and respectability” refer to the destruction of life, distress of 
families, waste of mind, body, and property, and the many other 
evils connected with the growth and use of opium, except as con- 
nected with the Bale of their goods. One paper, in order 
to compound the matter, recommended the manufacture of 
morphine to tempt the Chinese, in order that, if they would 
smoke it, they might have a delicate preparation for fashion- 
able smokers. 

The conduct of the ministry in remunerating the merchants 
who had surrendered their property to Captain Elliot was appro- 
priate to the character of the trade. The $6,000,000, instead 
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of being divided in China among those who were to receive it 
— as could have been done without expense— was earned to 
England to be coined, which, with the freight, reduced it con- 
siderably. Then by the manner of ascertaining the market 
value at the time it was given up, and the holders of the opium 
script got their pay, they received scarcely one-half of what was 
originally paid to the East India Company, either directly or 
indirectly, thereby reducing it nearly a million sterling. Fur- 
thermore, by the form of payment they lost nearly one-fifth 
even of the promised sum, or about one million two hundred 
thousand dollars. Then they lost four years’ interest on their 
whole capital, or about four million dollars more. What the 
merchants lost, the government profited. The Company gained 
during these four years at least a million sterling by the in- 
creased price of the drug, while Sir Robert Peel also transferred 
that amount from the pockets of the merchants to the public 
treasury. It was an undignified and pitiful haggling with the 
merchants and owners of the opium, whom that ministry had 
encouraged for many years in their trade along the Chinese 
coast, and then forced to take what was doled out. 

Public opinion will ever characterize the contest thuB brought 
to an end as an opium, war, entered into and carried on to 
obtain indemnity for opium seized, and — setting aside the nice- 
ties of western international law, which the Chinese government 
knew nothing of — most justly seized. The British and Amer- 
ican merchants who voluntarily subscribed one thousand and 
thirty-seven chests to Commissioner Lin, acknowledged them- 
selves to be transgressors by this very act. Yet war seemed to 
be the only way to break down the intolerable assumptions of 
the court of Peking ; that a war would do it was quite plain 
to every one acquainted with the character of that court and the 
genius of the people, and the result has shown the expectation 
to have been well based. Members of Parliament expressed 
their gratification at being at last out of a bad business ; their 
desire, frequently uttered, that the light of the gospel and the 
blessings of Christian civilisation might now be introduced 
among the millions of China, was a cheap peace-offering of good 
wishes, somewhat in the manner of the old Hebrew sacrificing 
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a kid when they had committed a trespass. The short but pithy 
digest of the whole war by Justin McCarthy, in Chapter X. of 
the History of Our Own Times, brings oat its leading features 
in a fairly candid manner. 

The announcement of the treaty of Hanking caused consider- 
able sensation in Europe and America, chiefly in commercial 
circles. M. Auguste Moxhet, the Belgian consul at Singapore, 
was sent on to China to make such inquiries for transmission to 
his government as would direct it in its efforts to open a trade. 
The Hetherlands government sent orders to the authorities at 
Batavia, who despatched M. Tonco Modderman for the same 
purpose. The king of Prussia appointed M. Grube to proceed 
to China to prosecute researches as to the prospect of finding 
a market for German manufactures. The Spanish ministry, 
through the authorities at Manila, designated Don Sinibaldo de 
Mas in this new sphere. The governor of Macao, M. Pinto, 
before retnming home, was appointed commissioner on behalf 
of H. M. F. Majesty, to treat respecting the rights and privi- 
leges of Macao under the new order of things, and succeeded in 
obtaining some stipulations favorable to the trade of the place, 
but could not get the Chinese to cede it to Portugal. These 
gentlemen arrived in China during the latter part of 1843, and 
most of them had interviews or communication with Kiying be- 
fore he returned to court in December. 

The governments of the United States and France early ap- 
pointed ministers extraordinary to the court of Peking. Caleb 
Cushing, commissioner on behalf of the United States, brought 
a letter from the President to the Emperor, which is inserted 
in full as an instance of the singular mixture of patronizing and 
deprecatory address then deemed suitable for the Grand Khan 
by western nations : 

LEXTER TO THE EMPEROR OF CHINA FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
$BB UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

I, Jobs TyW, President at the United States at America— which States 
•ret: Maine, New Hampshire, . Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont WWr York,' Hew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia,- North CawUsa, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, (Edo, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, IlUnoU, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
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Michigan— send you this letter of peace and friendship) signed by my. own 

hand. 

I hope your health is good. China is a great Empire, extending over a great 
part of the world. The Chinese are numerous. You have millions and mil- 
lions of subjects.. The twenty-six United States are as large as China, though 
our people are not so numerous. The rising sun looks upon the great moun- 
tains and great rivers of China. When he sets, he looks upon rivers and 
mountains equally large in the United States. Our territories extend from 
one great ocean to the other ; and on the west we are divided from your do- 
minions only by the sea. Leaving the mouth of one of our great rivers, and 
going constantly toward the setting sun, we sail to Japan and to the Yellow 
Pea. 

Now, my words are that the governments of two such great countries should 
be at peace. It is proper, and according to the will of heaven, that they should 
respect each other, and act wisely. I therefore send to your court Caleb Cush- 
ing, one of the wise and learned men of this country. On his first arrival in 
China, he will inquire for your health. He has strict orders to go to your 
great city of Peking, and there to deliver this letter. He will have with him 
secretaries and interpreters. 

The Chinese love to trade with our people, and to sell them tea and silk, for 
which our people pay silver, and sometimes other articles. But if the Chinese 
and the Americans will trade, there shall be rules, so that they shall not break 
your laws or our laws. Our minister, Caleb Cushing, is authorized to make a 
treaty to regulate trade. Let it be just. Let there be no unfair advantage on 
either side. Let the people trade not only at Canton, but also at Amoy, Ningpo, 
Shanghai, Fuhchau, and all such other places as may offer profitable ex- 
changes both to China and the United States, provided they do not break your 
laws nor our laws. We shall not take the part of evil-doers. We shall not 
uphold them that break your laws. Therefore, we doubt not that you will be 
pleased that our messenger of peace, with this letter in his hand, shall come 
to Peking, and there deliver it ; and that your great officers will, by your or- 
der, make a treaty with him to regulate affairs of tra^e — so that nothing may 
happen to disturb tjie peace between China and America. Let the treaty be 
signed by your own imperial hand. It shall be signed by mine, by the author- 
ity of our great council, the Senate. 

And so may your health be good, and may peace reign. 

Written at Washington, this twelfth day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-three. Your good friend. 

Mr. Cashing arrived in China in the frigate Brandywine, 
Commodore Parker, February 24, 1844. The announcement 
of the general objects of his mission, and the directions he had 
to proceed to Peking, was made to Governor Ching, who in* 
stantly informed the court of his arrival ’ y and with! a promp- 
titude indicative of the desire of the Emperor to give no cause 
of offence, Kiying was reappointed commissioner, with highei 
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powers than before. The frigate had brought out a flagstaff 
and vane for the consulate at Canton ; the vane was in the 
form of anjfrrow, and as it turned its barb to the four points of 
the compass, the superstitious people thought it conveyed de- 
structive influences around, transfixing all the benign operations 
of heaven and earth, and thereby causing disease and calamity 
among them. An unusual degree of sickness prevailed at this 
time in the city and its environs, which the geomancers and 
doctors declared would not cease until the deadly arrow was re- 
moved. The people accordingly waited on the consul, Hr. Forbes, 
to request the removal of tire arrow, which he acceded to, and 
substituted a vane of another shape. The gentry issued a pla- 
card the next day, commending its removal, and requesting the 
people to harbor no ill-will toward the Americans as the cause 
of the sickness. 

Kiying having announced his appointment and powers to the 
people, proceeded to the Bogue to meet Sir Henry Pottinger, 
and be introduced to Governor Davis, from whence he went to 
Macao and took up his residence in the village of Wanghia, in 
the suburbs of that city. He had associated three assistants 
with himself, viz., Hwang Ngan-tung, Pwan Sz’-shing, one of 
the late hong merchants, and Chau Chang-ling, a prefect. H. 
E. Hon. Caleb Cushing was sole commissioner and envoy ex- 
traordinary ; Fletcher Webster, Esq., was secretary ; Rev. E. 
C. Bridgman, D.D., and Rev. Peter Parker, M.D., were joint 
Chinese secretaries, and Dr. Bridgman, chaplain ; Messrs. J. H. 
O’Donnell, R. McIntosh, S. Hemi6z, T. R. West, and John R. 
Peters, Jr., were attached to the legation. 

Mr. Cushing had already prepared the general outline of the 
treaty, which greatly abridged the negotiations, and the few 
disputed or doubtful points in the draft having been modified 
and- settled, it was signed at Wanghia on July 3 , 1844, by the 
two plenipotentiaries, Commodore Parker, and a few other 
Americans, a large company of Chinese being present Its ful- 
ness of details and dear exhibition of the rights conceded by 
the Chinese government to foreigners dwelling within its bor- 
ders, made it the leading authority in settling disputes among 
tbem lintfl 180Q, 
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Soon after Kiying left Canton the populace began to show 
signs of disturbance. A party of gentlemen wernwalking in 
tlie Company’s garden, when the gate was burst opfti by a mob 
and they were obliged to escape by boats. On the next evening 
the mob again collected, with the intention of getting possession 
of the large garden, but were driven out of the passage without 
much opposition. Two or three Americans, in escorting one of 
their countrymen to his house, were attacked by missiles on 
their return; whereupon one of them fired low to drive the 
people back, but unhappily killed a native, named Stl A-mun. 
The case was investigated by (he district magistrate, and a 
report made by the governor to Kiying; but Ching took no 
pains to send a sufficient force to repress the populace. In a 
communication to the American consul he says, after ordering 
him to deliver up the murderer : “ It has been ascertained that 
the man who was killed was from the district of Tsingyuen, 
having no relatives in Canton. But if he had been a citizen, it 
would have become at the moment an occasion for attack, for it 
would have been told to the populace, and they would have re- 
venged it by again setting fire to the factories and plundering 
their contents, or something of that sort. The people are highly 
irritated against the offender, and it is impossible but that they 
have constant debates among themselves until they are re- 
venged.” 

A party of marines from the corvette St. Louis came up to 
Canton the next day, and quiet was restored: Kiying brought 
the case before Mr. Cushing, stating it to be his conviction that 
“ the murderer ought to forfeit his life,” and begging him to 
give orders for a speedy examination of the case. In his reply 
Mr. Cushing expressed his regret at what had occurred, his 
willingness to institute an inquiry, and added a few remarks 
upon the necessity of better protecting foreigners at Canton, 
in order to prevent the recurrence of such scenes, and embroil- 
ing the two countries. Kiying replied in a considerate manner, 
still upholding the authority Gf his government and htws; fit 
seems from this that, regarding our nations and rilie^*Vsdb}e6ts, 
the people of our land may be peaceful, and the citbesns pf the 
United States may be peaeeftfl, and yet, after tlmir government* 
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have become amicable, that then their people may become inim- 
ical; and albeit the authorities of the two governments may 
day after d ay deliberate upon friendship, it is all nothing but 
empty words. Thus, while we are deliberating and settling a 
treaty of peace, all at once the people of our two countries are 
at odds and taking lives.” He also speaks of the overbearing 
and violent character of the people of Canton : 

Sinoe the period when the English brought in soldiers, these ladroneshave 
been banding together and forming societies ; and while some, taking advan- 
tage of their strength, have plundered and robbed, others have called upon 
the able-bodied and valiant to get their living. Therefore, employing troops, 
which is the endangering of the aumonties and [peaceable] people, is the 
profit of these miscreants ; peace and good order which traders, both native and 
foreign, desire, i9 what these bad men do not at all wish. ... I have 
heard that usually the citizens of Canton have respected and liked the officers 
and people of the United States, as they were peaceable and reasonable , that 
they would, even when there was a cause of difference, endeavor to settle it, 
which is very unlike the English But unexpectedly, on the 16th instant, a 
cause for animosity was given in the shooting of Sti A-mun I have heard differ- 
ent accounts of this affair ; I judge reasonably in thinking that the merchants of 
your Country causelessly and rashly took life But the populace are determined 
to seek a quarrel, and I very much fear lest they will avail of this to raise com- 
motion, perhaps under the pretence of avenging his death, but doubtless with 
other ideas too. 

The American minister referred in a subsequent communica- 
tion to the death of the boy Sherry, in May, 1841, when the 
boat’s crew from the ship Morrison was captured. This affair 
had been already brought to the notice of the Chinese govern- 
ment by Commodore Kearny, and a sum of $7,800 paid for 
losses and damages sustained; but the present was a fitting 
opportunity for reviving it, since it and the case of Su A-mnn 
furnished a mutual commentary upon the necessity of securing 
better protection for foreigners. Baying made an investigation 
of the case, and reported the successive actions of his predecessor, 
Kf Kung ; so thoroughly indeed was his reply divested of all 
the fhodomontade usually seen in Chinese state papers, that one 
could baldly believe it was written by a governor-general of 
Canton. The exciting circumstances of the first casualty did 
indeed go f^r to extenuate it; though now both Kfying and his 
superior could not but see that the time for demanding life for 
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life bad passed away. The commissioner was, however, in a 
dilemma. He could only appease the populace by stating in his 
proclamations that he was making every effort to ascertain who 
was the murderer and bring him to justice, and they must leave 
the management of the case in the hands of the regular author- 
ities. On the other hand, the arguments of Mr. Cushing and 
the stipulations in the English treaty, both convinced him that 
foreign nations would not give up their treaty right of judging 
their own countrymen. He finally escaped the trouble by de- 
ferring the petitioners and relatives of the deceased awhile, and 
then appeasing them by a small donation. 

In conducting these negotiations, and settling thiB treaty “be- 
tween the youngest and oldest empires in the world,” Mr. Cush- 
ing exhibited both ability and knowledge of his subject. In his 
instructions he was directed to deliver the President’s letter to 
the Emperor in person, or to an officer of rank in his presence ; 
and, therefore, on his arrival he informed the governor that, he 
had been sent to the imperial court, and being under the neces- 
sity of remaining a few weeks at Macao, he improved the first 
opportunity to inquire after the health of his Majesly. Whether 
he regarded the mere going to court as important cannot be in- 
ferred from his correspondence, but if so, he should have gone 
directly to the mouth of the Pei ho and waited there for a com- 
missioner to be sent to meet him. Yet the real advantages of 
such a proceeding at this time would have been trifling, and its 
risks and contingencies very serious; as the Emperor was not 
disposed to forego that homage required of all who appeared 
before him, however willing he might be to grant commercial 
privileges, it was undesirable to excite discussions on this point. 
Moreover, the appointment of Kiying with such unusual powers 
indicated a favorable disposition toward the Americans. It was 
fortunate that the two plenipotentiaries were at hand when the 
riot and homicide occurred, while the discussion which grew out 
of those events was no -small benefit to the local government. 
The secret of much of the power of the Emperor of China con- 
sists in the acknowledgment by his subjects of his sacred char- 
acter as the Son of Heaven ; and although that |ofty assumption 
must come down before the advance of western civilization, and 
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will ere long crumble of itself, to have asked for an audience 
when tliis formality was known to be inadmissible would have 
irritated him, and put the foreign minister in an indefensible 
position. The subsequent discussions proved how deeply rooted 
in the Chinese mind was this attribute ; the .peaceful settle- 
ment of the question in 1873 could not have been anticipated 
in 1844. 

The French ambassador, H. E. Th. de Lagrene, arrived in 
China August 14th. In addition to the two secretaries, MM. le 
Marquis de Ferridre le Yoyer and le Comte d’Harcourt, five 
other gentlemen were sent out to make investigations into the 
commerce, arts, and industrial resources of the Chinese. M. de 
Lagrend took possession of the lodgings prepared for him at 
Macao, in the same building which Mr. Cushing had occupied. 
Kiying immediately made arrangements for opening the nego- 
tiations by sending his three associates to congratulate the 
French minister on his arrival ; he himself reached Macao Sep- 
tember 29th. The gratification of the Chinese statesmen at 
finding that the missions from the American and French gov- 
ernments were not sent, like the English expedition, to demand 
indemnity and the cession of an island, was great. Their arrival 
had been foreshadowed among the people of Canton, the num- 
ber of ships of war had been exaggerated, and the design of the 
ambassadors strangely misrepresented as including the seizure 
of an island. These reports could hardly fail to reach and have 
some effect upon the highest officers in the land. The time, 
therefore, was favorable, not merely to obtain the same political 
and commercial advantages which had been granted to England, 
but further to explain to the Chinese officers something of the 
relations their nation should enter into with the other powers of 
the earth. The first interviews between Kiying and M. de La- 
■ grand were held in October, and the treaty of Wanghia taken as 
the basis of agreement. The negotiations were amicably settled 
by the signing of the treaty at Whampoa on October 23d. 
This act may be said to have concluded -the opening of China, 
so far *a its government was prepared for the extension of this, 
intercourse. 

The instalments duaaceording to the treaty of Hanking were 
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not yet all paid, but the Chinese had shown their desire to fulfil 
their engagements, and the $21,000,000 were received by the 
English within a short period of the specified time. This was 
a minor consideration, however, in comparison with the great 
advantages gained by England for herself and all Christendom 
over the seclusive and exclusive system of former days, which 
had now received bucIi a shock that it could not only never 
recover from it, but was not likely even to maintain itself where 
the treaties had defined it. The intercourse begun by these 
treaties went on as fast as the two parties found it for their 
benefit. The war, though eminently unjust in its cause as an 
opium war — and even English officers and authors do not try to 
disguise that the seizure of the opium was the real reason for an 
appeal to arms, though the imprisonment of Captain Elliot and 
other acts was the pretext — was still, so far as human sagacity 
can perceive, a wholesome infliction upon i government which 
haughtily refused all equal intercourse with other nations, or ex- 
planations regarding its conduct, and forbade its subjects having 
free dealings with their fellow-men. 

If in entering upon the conflict England had published to the 
world her declaration of the reasons for engaging in it, the 
merits of the case would have been better understood. If she 
had said at the outset that she commenced the struggle with the 
Emperor because he would not treat her subjects resorting to 
his shores by his permission with common humanity, allowing 
them no intercourse with his subjects, nor access to his officers ; 
because he contemptuously discarded her ambassadors and con- 
sular agents, sent with friendly design ; because he made foolish 
regulations (which his own subjects did not observe) an occasion 
of offence against others when it suited him, and had despoiled 
them of their property by strange and arbitrary proceedings, ... 
weakening all confidence in his equity ; lastly, because he kept 
himself aloof from other sovereigns, and shut out his people 
from that intercourse with their fellow-men which waB their 
privilege and right; her character, in this war jvould have ap- 
peared far better. But it is-the prerogative of theGoveraor of 
nations to educe good out of evil, and make the wrath, the 
avarice, and the ambition of men to serve his purposes and ad* 
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vance his own designs, although their intentions may be far 
otherwise. 

The external and internal relations of the Chinese Empire at 
the dose of the year 1844 were in a far better Btate than one 
wonld have supposed they could have become in so short a time 
after such a convulsion. The cities and provinces where the 
storm of war had beat most violently were reviving, the author- 
ity of the officers was becoming re-established, the bands of 
lawless desperadoes were gradually dispersing, and the people 
resuming their peaceful pursuits. No ill-will was manifested in 
Amoy on account of the losses its citizens had sustained, nor at 
Ningpo or Shanghai for their occupation by English troops. 
The English consuls at the five ports had all been received, and 
trade was commendng under favorable auspices. The opium 
trade — for this dark feature everywhere forces itself into the 
prospect — was also extending, and opium schooners plying up 
and down the coast, and anchoring on the outside limits of 
every port to deliver the drug. 

The citizens of Canton, however, maintained tlieir hereditary 
ill-will toward foreigners, and proceeded to such lengths that 
the local government became powerless to carry the stipulation 
of the British treaty, to enter its city gates, into effect. Gov- 
ernor Davis proceeded to Canton in May, 1847, with several 
vessels of war, capturing all the guns at die Bogue in his pro- 
gress up the river, and compelled the authorities to grant a 
larger space for residences and warehouses on the south side of 
the Pearl River, to be occupied as soon as arrangements conhl 
be made. It was also agreed that the gates should be uncondi- 
tionally opened within two years, so that foreigners might have 
the same access to this city as to the other four ports. When 
the time came for this to be carried ont, the Emperor ordered 
Governor-General Sti to mind the voice of the people and dis- 
regard thiB engagement, which had probably never received his 
sanction. A careful examination of the Chinese text of all the 
treaties showed- that an explicit permission to enter the citadel 
(cAwigr), or walled portion of the marts opened to foreign com- 
merce, was not given. In consequence of this vagueness the 
Hongkong authorities, acting under instructions from London, 
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did not press the point, and the gates of Canton remained in* 
violate till January, 1358.' 

— 

> Chinese Repository, Vols. XVIII., pp. 810, 375; XV., p. 46 ff. Da$ 
China during the War and since the Peace , 1852. Vol. II., Chaps. V. and VI , 
passim. Among other authorities on the war may be mentioned Lord Jocelyin, 
Six Months with the Chinese Expedition , Londou, 1841 ; K. Stewart Mackenzie, 
Narrative of the Second Campaign in China , London, 1842 ; Col. Arthur Cun- 
ynghame, Recollections of Service in China, 1853 ; Lieut. John Ouchterlony, 
The Chinese War , 1844 ; The Last Tear in China to the Peace of Nanking , l>y 
a Field Officer, London and Philadelphia, 1843; Auguste Haussmann, La 
Chine , resume historique , etc., Paris, 1858 ; Ad. Barrot in the Revue dee Deux 
Monties for February 15, March 1, June 1, and July 1, 1842, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE TAI-PING REBELLION. 

The war, which was brought to an end by the treaty of Nan- 
king, left the imperial government astonished and crippled, 
but not paralyzed or dejected. It had, moreover, the effect of 
arousing it from the old notions of absolutism and security ; 
and though the actual heads of bureaus at Peking were unable, 
from their secluded position and imperfect education, to ascer- 
tain and appreciate the real nature of the contest, the maritime 
officials could see that its results were likely to be lasting and 
serious. A few thoughtful men among them, as Ilipu, Seu Ki- 
yu, Kiying and his colleagues, understood better than their su- 
periors at the capital that the advent of the 4 Western Ocean 
peopled at the five open ports introduced a permanent influence 
upon the Black-haired race. They could not, of course, estimate 
what this influence would become, but a sense of its power and 
vitality had the effect of preventing them from petty opposition 
in carrying out the treaty stipulations. With the major part of 
the officials, on the other hand, life-long prejudice, joined to 
utter ignorance as to the numbers, position, and resources of 
foreign nations, led them to withdraw from even such a meas- 
ure of intercourse with consular and diplomatic officials as they 
could easily have held. The tone of official society was opposed 
to having any personal relations with their foreign colleagues, 
and after the old Emperor Taukwang had passed off the stage 
in 1850, his son showed — even eight years after the peace — that 
promotion was incompatible with cultivating a closer acquaint- 
ance, with them. 

It is not surprising that this reaction took on the form of 
doing as little as possible, and that its stringency was increased 
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in reality by the device of making the governor-general at Can- 
ton the only channel of correspondence with foreign ministers. 
This magnate was surrounded in that city by subordinates 
whose training had been inimical to extending intercourse with 
foreigners, because they had reaped the advantages of the old 
system in their monopoly of the ti'ade. The intendants at the 
other open ports were directed to refer difficult questions re- 
lating to foreigners to this high functionary, but as they wero 
more disposed to let such disputes settle themselves, if possible, 
few cases were ever sent to him. The animus of the whole 
governing class gradually assumed a settled determination to 
keep aloof from those who had humbled them in the eyes of 
their subjects, and yet give no handle to these potent outsiders 
to repeat their descent on the coast. It was a poor policy 
in every point of view, only serving to liaBten the evils they 
dreaded. * 1 

Sir John Davis was appointed governor of Hongkong in 1844, 
and during four years’ service sp soon after the war saw much 
of this proud and foolish spirit. His two Volumes, published in 
1852 ( China during the War and since the Peace), contain a 
digest of the official records and acts bf the Chinese govern- 
ment which is highly instructive. It is remarkable that he 
should show so much surprise at the mendacity, ill-will, and 
weakness of the officers in these reports to their master, or at 
the Emperor’s persistency in wreaking his wrath on those whose 
poltrooneiy had done him so much harm. A residence of nearly 
thirty years in the country should have developed, in his case, 
an intimate acquaintance with native ideas of honor and mercy, 
and shown him how little of either are practised in time of war. 
If he blames the Chinese leaders for their ignorance and silly 
•mistakes in its conduct, one can readily see that they never had 
an opportunity to learn the trnth about their enemies. Their 
straggle against the impossible was not altogether in vain, there- 
fore, if it prepared them for accepting the inevitable. Had Sir 
John manifested a little Sympathy for their plight in such an 
unequal contest, and shown more humanity for their sufferings 
under the evils which afflicted them, his opinion of the best rem- 
edies would have carried much weight. As an instance of the 
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result of his own training in the East India Company’s school, 
he remarks respecting the imperial edicts agajnst opinm, thftt 
they fell into disnse, and that the subject had never been re- 
vived since the war ; adding, “ But at no time was die traffic 
deserving the full load of infamy with which many were dis- 
. posed to heap it, for at most it only supplied the poison, which 
the Chinese were not obliged to take. The worst effect, perhaps, 
was the piracy it engendered, for this has told against the honest 
trade.” ' In his first interview with Kiying, in May, 1844, he 
proposed that the Chinese government should legalize the opium 
trade, for “ such a wise and Balutary measure would remove all 
chances of unpleasant occurrences between the two govern- 
ments ; it might provide an ample revenue for the Emperor, 
and check to the same extent the consumption of a commod- 
ity which was at present absolutely untaxed.” * He, however, 
brought it more directly to his notice the next year in conse- 
quence of the revival of smuggling at Whampoa to as great a 
degree as in 1889, and the opiupi vessels all left the Reach. 

Kiying was entirely indisposed to move, or even aid, in this 
matter, which he knew would be distasteful to the Emperor, 
other than by a truly Chinese device — that the officials of both 
nations should let it go on by mutual connivance. Sir John 
naively remarks on this : “ The only thing wanting was that the 
Emperor should publicly sanction what he had once publicly 
condemned. . . The trade, however, was practically tol- 
erated, and to us this made a great difference. The Chinese 
government was not sufficiently honest to make a public avowal 
of this change in its system, but the position in which Great 
Britain stood became materially altered. China had distinctly 
declined a conventional arrangement for the remedy of the 
evil, and expressed a desire that we should not bring the exist- 
ing abuse to its notice.” * .With, two such men in command, of 
course nothing was ever done by either side to restrain the evils 
growing out of this contraband and demoralizing trade, until 
another war and new treaties changed the national relations. 
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* China during the War, etc., Vol. I., p. 19. 

'Ibid., Y«L H„ p. 44. 

'Ibid., Vol. II., p. 999. 
tot. II.— 87 
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At Canton the long-cherished dislike to foreigners was fo- 
mented by demagogues and idlers. These worked upon the 
fears of the people by telling them that their lands were to be 
taken to build warehouses upon ; and this rumor was so far be- 
lieved that it soon became unsafe for foreigners to venture far 
into the suburbs. In December, 1847, not long after the ar- 
rangement with Sir John Davis respecting an entrance into Can- 
ton city was made, six Englishmen were attacked by a mob at 
Ilwang-chuh-kf while on a ramble, and all killed, some of them 
with refined cruelty. Iviying took immediate measures — ex- 
tremely creditable to his sense of what he owed to justice and 
maintenance of peace — to punish these villagers. A number of 
men whom their fellows indicated as leaders in the outrage 
were arrested ; the prisoners were tried at Canton by the regu- 
lar courts. Four were presently decapitated in the sight of a 
military deputation sent from Hongkong, and two others by 
orders from Peking. This well-timed justice secured the safety 
of foreigners peaceably going about the city and environs ; but 
it was credibly stated afterward that there were numerous pla- 
cards already posted in that region informing the people that 
foreigners would perhaps be coming thither to select sites for 
themselves. These unfortunate Englishmen, indeed, would per- 
haps have been allowed to return home, if they had been able 
to speak to the villagers and explain their object. 

This incident makes it proper to notice a common misappre- 
hension abroad in respect to the influence of the treaties which 
had been signed with China upon the people themselves. It 
was inferred that as soon as the three treaties with England, 
France, and America had been ratified, the great body of edu- 
cated Chinese at least would inquire and learn what were their 
provisions, and a natural curiosity would be manifested to know 
something about the peoples of those lands. Nothing could be 
more likely — nothing was farther from the reality. No efforts 
were ever made by the imperial officers at the capital or in the 
provinces to promulgate these national compacts, whose original 
and ratified copies were never even transmitted to Peking. 
Consequently, the existence and nature of these hwo yoh, or 
‘ peace contracts,’ had to be continually taught to the natives, 
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who on their part did not usually feel themselves under much 
obligation to obey them. In China, as elsewhere, just laws 
never execute themselves, and it is hardly surprising that not an 
officer of the Emperor should go out of his way to enforce their 
distasteful stipulations. 

It was therefore uphill work to see that the treaties did not 
become a dead letter, and all the hardest part of thiB labor fell 
to the lot of the British consuls. They alone stood forth 
among foreign officials as invested with some power of their 
own ; and being generally able to use the Chinese language, they 
came into personal relations with the local officers, and thus 
began the only effectual mode through which the treaties could 
become agencies for breaking down the hoary wall of prejudice, 
ignorance, and contempt which had so long kept China out of 
the pale of progress. In doing thi6, no fixed course could be 
laid down ; though the constant tendency of the consuls was to 
encroach on the power of the mandarins, these latter were gen- 
erally able to recur to the treaties, and thus learn the necessity 
and benefits of adherence to them. Their education was a 
colossal undertaking, and considering the enormous difficulties, 
its progress has been as rapid as was consistent with the welfare 
of themselves or their subjects. In this progress they bear the 
greatest share of the burden ; its responsibilities and costs, its 
risks and results, almost wholly come upon them, while foreign 
nations, with the immense undefined rights of exterritoriality on 
their side, are interested on-lookers, ready to take advantage of 
every faux pas to compel them to conform to their interpretation 
of the treaties. Very little consideration is given to their igno- 
rance of international law, to their full belief in the power of 
China, or to their consequent disinclination to accept the new 
order of things so suddenly forced on them. On the other 
hand, no one who knows all the features of this period will with- 
hold the praise due to the British authorities in China for their 
conduct in relations with its functionaries ; it might fairly be 
added that the improved state of international intercourse is 
mostly due to them. 

The condition of the Empire at the close of the war was 
most discouraging to its rulers, who had not dreamed of re- 
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ceiving so crashing a defeat. It is creditable to them that they 
honorably paid up the $21,000,000 exacted of them by the 
British, who of course restored Chusan at the stipulated time. 
The name of B. Montgomery Martin, then treasurer of Hong- 
kong colony, must be awarded due mention as being the only 
Queen’s official who endeavored to resist its surrender, on the 
plea of its, great benefit toiler eastern empire and influence. 
Sir John Davis speaks of the “ political and military consider- 
ations ” which gave importance to it ; but the proposal of Mr. 
Martin was promptly rejected by his superiors, and the whole 
archipelago has since been neglected. At the four northern 
ports opened by treaty, with the exception of Fulichau, trade 
began without difficulty. This city having entirely escaped the 
ravages of the war, its proud gentry influenced the citizens 
against foreigners and their trade ; the first European residents 
there met with some ill-usage, but this bitter feeling gradually 
wore off as the parties became better known. 

At Canton the case was aggravated by the prejudices of race 
and the turbulence of the unemployed braves who had flocked 
into it on the invitation and inducements of Commissioner Lin 
to enlist against the English. They had been disbanded by 
Kiying, but had not returned to their homes ; their lawlessness 
increased till it threatened the supremacy of the provincial gov- 
ernment, and required the strongest measures of repression. 
The disorders spread rather than diminished under an impover- 
ished treasury and ill-paid soldiery, and prepared the way for 
the rebellion which during the next twenty years tasked the ut- 
most resources of the nation. The ignorance of one part of its 
people of what was taking place in another province — which 
during the foreign war so greatly crippled the Emperor’s efforts 
to interest his subjects in this struggle — here did much to pre- 
serve them from uniting against him to his overthrow. It was 
plain to every candid observer that however weak, unprincipled, 
and tyrannical the Mancha rulers might be, they were as efficient 
sovereigns as the people could produce, and no substituted sway 
could possibly elevate and purify them until higher principles of 
social and political life had been adopted by the nation at large. 
The protracted Convulsion, known abroad as the Tai-ping 
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Rebellion, owed much of its duration as well to the exposure of 
the government’s internal rottenness as to its weakness against 
foreign nations ; but many other causes were at work. The 
body of the Chinese people are well aware that their rulers are 
no better than themselves in morals, honesty, or patriotism ; but 
they are all ready to ascribe the evils they suffer from robbers, 
taxation, exactions, and unjust sentences to those in authority. 
The rulers are conscious that their countrymen consider it honor- 
able to evade taxes, defy the police when they can safely do so, 
and oppose rather than aid in the maintenance of law and order. 
There is no basis of what in Christian lands is regarded as the 
foundation of social order and just government — the power of 
conscience and amenableness to law ; nevertheless, from the 
habits of obedience taught in the family and in the schoolroom, 
the people have attained a good degree of security for them- 
selves and show much regard to just rulers. The most serious 
evils and sufferings in Chinese society are caused by its dis- 
orderly members, not its rapacious rulers ; and both can only be 
removed and reformed by the reception of a higher code which 
raises the standard of action from expediency to obligation. 

In giving an account of the rise and overthrow of the Tai-ping 
Rebellion, it will be necessary to limit the narrative to the most 
important religions, political, and military events connected with 
it up to its suppression in 1867. The phrase “ Tai-ping Rebel- 
lion ” is wholly of foreign manufacture ; at Peking and every- 
where among those loyal to the government the insurgents were 
styled Chang-mao tseh, or ‘ Long-haired rebels,’ while on their 
side, by a whimsical resemblance to English slang, the imperial- 
ists were dnbbed imps. When the chiefs assumed to be aiming 
at independence in 1850, in order to identify their followers 
with their cause they took the term Ping Chao , or ‘ Peace 
Dynasty,’ as the Btyle of their sway, to distinguish it from the 
Tsmg Chao, or ‘Pure Dynasty,’ of the Manchus. Each of them 
prefixed the adjective Ta (or Tai, in Cantonese), ‘Great,’ as is the 
Chinese custom with regard to dynasties aud nations; thus the 
name Taipingh&iaxm known to foreigners. The leader took 
the style Tien4ehyOr * Heavenly Virtue,’ for his reign, thereby 
indicating his aim hi seeking the throne. His own personal 
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name, Hung Siu-tsuen, was regarded as too sacred to be used by 
his followers. The banners and edicts used at Nanking and in 
his army bore the inscription, Tien-fu, Tien-hvung , Tien-wang 
Tai-jring Tien-kwoh, or ‘Heavenly Father, Heavenly Elder 
Brother, Heavenly King of the Great Peace [Dynasty] of the 
Heavenly Kingdom ’ (i.e., China). 

The incidents of this man’s early life and education were as- 
certained in 1854, from his relative Hung Jin, by the Rev. 
Theodore Hamberg, whose narrative 1 bears the marks of a 
trustworthy recital. Hung Siu-tsuen was the youngest son of 
Hung Jang, a well-to-do farmer living in Hwa hien, a district 
situated on the North River, about thirty miles from Canton 
city, in a small village of which he was the headman. The 
family was from Iviaying prefecture, on the borders of Kiangsi, 
and the whole village was regarded as belonging to the Hakkas, 
or Squatters, and had little intercourse with the Pun-tis, or In- 
digenes, on that account. Siu-tsuen was born in 1813, and at the 
usual age of seven entered school, where he showed remarkable 
aptitude for study. His family being too poor to spare his ser- 
vices long, he had to struggle and deny himself, as many a poor 
aspirant for fame in all lands has done, in order to fit himself to 
enter the regular examinations. In 1826 his name appeared on 
the list of candidates in Hwa hien, but Hung Jin says : “ Though 
his name was always among the first upon the board at the dis- 
trict examinations, yet he never succeeded in attaining the 
degree of Siu-tsai.” In 1833 he was at Canton at the triennial 
examination, when he met with the native evangelist Liang 
A-fah, who was distributing and selling a number of his own 
writings near the Kung yuen to the candidates as they went in 
and out of the hall. Attracted by the venerable aspect of this 
man, he accepted a set of his tracts called Kvuen Shi Liang 
Yen, or ‘ Good Words to Exhort the Age.’ He took them home 
with him, but threw them aside when he found that they ad- 
vocated Christianity, then a proscribed doctrine. 

In 1837 he was again in the provincial tripos, where his re- 

1 Visions of Hung Siu-tshuen and Origin of (he Kwang-ti Insurrection, Hong- 
kong, 1854. Mr. W. Sargent in the North American Bedew tor July, 1864, 
Vol. LXXIX., p. 158. 
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peated disappointment and discontent aggravated an illness that 
seized him. On reaching his home he took to his bed and pre- 
pared for death, having had several visions foretokening his de- 
cease. He called his parents to his bedside and thus addressed 
them : “ My days are counted and my life will soon be closed. 
O my parents ! how badly have I returned the favor of your love 
to me ; I shall never attain a name that shall reflect lustre on you.” 
After uttering these words he shut his eyes and lost all strength 
and command over his body, and became unconscious of what 
was going on around him. His outward senses were inactive, 
his body appeared as dead, but his soul was acted upon by a pe- 
culiar energy, seeing and remembering things of a very extra- 
ordinary nature. 

At first, when his eyes were closed he saw a dragon, a tiger, 
and a cock enter the room; a great number of men playing 
upon instruments then approached, bearing a beautiful sedan- 
chair in which they invited him to be seated. Isot knowing 
what to make of this honor, he was carried away to a luminous 
and beautiful place wherein a multitude of fine men and women 
saluted him on arrival with expressions of joy. On leaving the 
6edan an old woman took him down to a river, saying : “ Thou 
' dirty man, why hast thou kept company with yonder people and 
defiled thyself? I must now wash thee clean.” After the 
washing was over he entered a large building in company with 
a crowd of old and virtuous men, some of whom were the ancient 
sages. Here they opened his body, took out the heart and other 
organs, and replaced them by new ones of a red color ; this 
done, the wound closed without leaving a scar. The whole 
assembly then went on to another larger hall, whose splendor 
was beyond description, in which an aged man, with a golden 
beard and dressed in black robes, sat on the highest place. See- 
ing Siu-tsuen, he began to shed tears and said : “ All human 
beings in the world are produced and sustained by me ; they eat 
my food and wear, my clothing, but not one among them has a 
heart to remember and venerate me ; what is worse, they take 
my gifts and therewith worship demons ; they purposely rebel 
against me and arouse my anger. Do thou not imitate them.” 
Hereupon he gave him a sword to destroy the demons, a seal to 
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overcome the evil spirits, and a sweet yellow fruit to eat. Siu- 
tsuen received them, and straightway began to exhort his vener- 
able companions to perform their duties to their master. After 
doing so even to tears, the high personage led him to a spot 
whence he could behold the world below, and discern the horrible 
depravity and vice of its inhabitants. The sight was too awful to 
be endured, and words were inadequate to describe it. So he 
awoke from his trance, and had vigor enough to rise and dress 
himself and go to his father. Making a bow, Siu-tsuen said : “ The 
venerable old man above has commanded that all men shall turn 
to me, and that all treasures shall flow to me.” This sickness 
continued about forty days, and the visions were multiplied. 
He often met with a man in them whom he called his elder 
brother, who instructed him how to act and assisted him in 
going after and killing evil spirits. He became more and 
more possessed with the idea, as his health returned, that he 
had been commissioned to be Emperor of China ; and one day 
his father found a slip on which was written “ The Heavenly 
King of Great Keason, the Sovereign King Tsuen.” As time 
wore on, this lofty idea seems to have more and more developed 
his mind to a soberness and purity which overawed and at- 
tracted him. Nothing is said about liis utterances while the 
Avar with England was progressing, but he must have known its 
progress and results. His cataleptic tits and visions seem not 
to have returned, and he pursued his avocation as a school- 
teacher until about 1843, having meanwhile failed in another 
trial to obtain his degree at Canton. In that year his wife’s 
brother asked to take away the nine tracts of Liang A-fah to 
see what they contained ; when he returned them to Siu-tsuen 
he urged him to read them too. 

They consisted of sixty-eight short chapters upon common. . 
topics, selected from, the Bible, and not exactly fitted to give 
him, in his excited state and total ignorance of western books 
and religion, a fair notion of Christianity. As he read them 
he saw, as he thought, the true meaning of his visions. The 
venerable old man was no other than God the Father, and his 
guide was Jesus Christ, who had assisted him in slaying the 
demons. “ These books are certainly sent purposely, by heaven 
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to me to confirm the truth of my former experience. If I had 
received them without having gone through the sickness, I 
should not have dared to believe in them, and by myself to op- 
pose the customs of the whole world. If I had merely been 
sick, but not also received the books, I should have had no fur- 
ther evidence as to the truth of my visions, which might also 
have been considered as mere products of a diseased imagina- 
tion.” 

This sounds reasonable, and commends itself as wholly unlike 
the ravings of a madman. Nevertheless, while it would be 
unwise for us to closely criticise this narrative in its details, 
and assert that Siu-tsuen’s pretensions were all hypocritical, we 
must bear in mind the fact that lie had certainly, neither at 
this time nor ever afterward, a clear conception of the true 
nature of Christianity, judging from his writings and edicts. 
The nature of sin, and the dominion of God’s law upon the 
sinner ; the need of atonement from the stain and effects of 
sin ; Christ’s mediatorial sacrifice ; were subjects on which lie 
could not possibly have received full instruction from these 
fragmentary essays. In after days his conviction of his own 
divine calling to rule over China, seems to have blinded his 
understanding to the spiritual nature of the Christian church. 
His individual penchant was insufficient to resist or mould the 
subordinates who accepted his mission for their own ends. But 
he was not a tool in their hands at any time, and his personal 
influence permeated the ignorant mass of reckless men around 
him to an extraordinary degree, while his skill in turning some 
of the doctrines and requirements of the Bible as the ground 
and proofs of his own authority indicated original genius, since 
the results were far beyond the reach of a cunning impostor. 
From first to last, beginning with poverty, obscurity, and weak- 
ness in Hwa, continuing with distinction, power, and royalty at 
Nanking and throughout its five adjacent provinces, and ending 
with defeat, desertion, and death in his own palace, Hung never 
wavered or abated one jot of his claim to supreme rule on 
earth. When his end was reported at Peking in August, 1864, 
thirty-one years after his receiving Liang A-fah’a tracts,, the 
imperial rescript sadly Said : “ Words cannot convey any idea 
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of the misery and desolation he caused ; the measure of his 
iniquity was full, and the wrath of both gods and men was 
roused against him.” 

A career so full of exceptionaWnterest and notable incidents 
cannot, of course, be minutely described in this sketch. After 
Hung’s examination of the tracts which had lain unnoticed in 
his hands for ten years, followed by his conviction of the real 
meaning of his visions in 1S37, lie began to proclaim his mis- 
sion and exhort those around liim to accept Christianity. Hung 
Jin (who furnished Mr. llamberg with his statements) and a 
fellow-student, Fung Yun-shan, were his first converts; they 
agreed to put away all idols and the Conf ucian tablet out of 
their schools, and then baptized or washed themselves in a 
brook near by, as a sign of their purification and faith in Jesus. 
As they had no portion of the Sacred Scriptures to guide them, 
they were at a loss to understand many things spoken of by 
Liang A-fah, but his expositions of the -events and doctrines 
occurring in them were deeply pondered and accepted. The 
Mosaic account of creation and the flood, destruction of Sodom, 
sermon on the Mount, and nature of the final judgment, were 
given in them, as well as a full relation of Christ’s life and 
death ; and these prepared the neophytes to receive the Bible 
when they got it. But the same desire to find proof of his 
own calling led Siu-tsuen to fix on fanciful renderings of cer- 
tain texts, and, after the manner of commentators in other lands, 
to extract meanings never intended. A favorite conceit, among 
others, was to assume that wherever the character Uue?i, 
meaning 4 whole,’ 4 altogether,’ occurred in a verse, it meant 
himself, and as it forms a part of the Chinese phrase for al- 
mighty , he thus had strong reasons (as he thought) for his 
course. The phrase Tim hwok, denoting the 4 Kingdom of 
Heaven ’ in Christ’s preaching, they applied to China. With 
such preconceived views it is not wonderful that the brethren 
were all able to fortify themselves in their opinions by the 
strongest arguments. AH those discourses in the series relat- 
ing to repentance, faith, and man’s depravity were apparently 
entirely overlooked by them* 

The strange notions, unaffected earnestness, moral conduct, and 
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new ideas abont God and happiness of these men soon began to 
attract people to them, some to dispute and cavil, others to ac- 
cept and worship with them. Their scholars, one and all, de- 
serted them as soon as the Confucian tablet was removed from 
the schoolroom, and they were left penniless and unemployed, 
sometimes subjected to beatings and obloquy for embracing an 
outlandish religion, and other times ridiculed for forsaking their 
ancestral halls. The number of their adherents was too few to 
detain them at home, and in May, 1S44, Siu-tsuen, Tun-shan, 
and two associates resolved to visit a distant relative who lived 
near the Miaotsz’ in Kwangsf, and get their living along the 
road by peddling ink-stones and pencils. They reached the ad- 
joining district, Tsingyuen, where they preached two months 
and baptized several persons ; some time after Hung Jin took 
a school there, and remained several years, baptizing over fifty 
converts. Siu-tsuen and Yun-slian came to the confines of the 
Miaotsz’ in Sinchau f u in three months, preaching the existence 
of the true God and of redemption by his Son, and after many 
vicissitudes reached their relative’s house in Kwei liien among 
the mountains. Here they tarried all summer, and their earnest 
zeal in spreading the doctrines which they evidently had found 
so cheering to their own hearts, arrested the attention of these 
rude mountaineers, and many of them professed their faith in 
Christ. Siu-tsuen returned home in the winter, and was dis- 
appointed in not finding *liis colleague Yun-shan there as well 
as the other two, nor could he give any account of his course. 
It appeared afterward that Yun-shan had met some acquaint- 
ances on his road, and became so much interested in preaching 
to them at Thistle-mount that he remained there two years, 
teaching school and gathering churches. 

Siu-tsuen continued to teach and preach the truth as he had 
learned it from the books in his hands. In 1846 be heard of I. 
J. Roberts, the American missionary, living at Canton, and the 
next spring received an invitation to come there and study. He 
and Hung Jin did so; the former remained with Mr. Roberts 
about two months, giving him a narrative of his own visions, con- 
version, and preaching, at the same time learning the nature and 
extent of foreign mission work in that city. He made a visit 
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home with two native Christians, who had been sent to Hwa 
to iearn more about him. They seem to have obtained good re- 
ports of his character ; but others in Mr. Roberts’ employ were 
afraid of his influence if he should enter their church, and 
therefore intrigued to have him refused admission just then. 
Mr. Roberts appears to have acted discreetly according to the 
light he had respecting the applicant’s integrity, and would no 
doubt have baptized him had not the latter 60 on after left 
Canton, where he had no means of support. At this time 
the political disturbances in Kwangtung seem to have greatly 
influenced Siu-tsuen’s course, and- when he reached home he 
made a second visit to his relative, and thence went to Thistle- 
mount to rejoin Fung Yun-shan. Hung Jin states that before 
this date he had expressed disloyal sentiments against the Man- 
chus, but these are so common among the Cantonese that they 
attracted no notice. On seeing Yun-shan and meeting the two 
thousand converts he had gathered, it is pretty certain that 
hopes of a successful resistance must have revived in his breast. 
A woman among them also began to relate some visions she 
had seen ten years before, foretelling the advent of a man who 
should teach them how to worship God. The number of con- 
verts rapidly increased in three prefectures adjacent to the 
River Yuli in the eastern part of Kwangsi, and no serious hin- 
drance was met with from the officials, though there were not 
wanting enemies, by one of whom Y'un-slian was accused and 
then thrown into prison. However, the prefect and district 
magistrate to whom the case was referred, finding no sufficient 
cause for punishment, liberated him ; though the new sectaries 
had made themselves somewhat obnoxious to the idolaters by 
their iconoclasm— so hard is it to learn patience and toleration 
in any country. In very many villages in that region the- 
Shangti hvmi, or * Associations for worshipping God,’ began to 
be recognized, but they do not seem to have quoted the tolera- 
tion edict obtained in 1844 in favor of Christianity, as that only 
spoke of' the Tien-chu kiao> or Catholics. The worship of 
Shangti is a peculiar function of the Emperor, as has been al- 
ready explained ; and it is not surprising to be told by £tang 
Jin that the new sect was regarded as treasonable. 
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In 1848 Siu-tsuen’s father died trusting in the new faith and 
.directing that no Buddhist services be held at his funeral ; the 
whole family had by this time become its followers, and when 
the son and Yun-shan met them soon after, they began to dis- 
cuss their future. The believers in Kwangsi were left to take 
care of themselves during the whole winter, and appear to have 
gone on with their usual meetings without hindrance. In June, 
1849, the two leaders left Uwa for Kwangsi, assisted by the 
faithful, and found much to encourage them in their secret 
plans jn the general unity which pervaded the association. 
Some members had been favored with visions, others had be- 
come exhorters, denouncing those who behaved contrary to the 
doctrines ; others essayed to cure diseases. Siu-tsuen was im. 
mediately acknowledged by- all as their leader; he set himself 
to introduce and maintain a rigid discipline, forbade the use of 
opium and spirits, introduced the observance of the Sabbath, 
and regulated the worship of God. No hint of calling in the aid 
of a foreign teacher to direct them in their new services ap- 
peal's to have been suggested by any member, nor even of send- 
ing to Canton to engage the services of a native convert, though 
Liang A-fah was still living then. The whole year was thus 
passed at Thistle-mqunt, and the nucleus of the future force 
thoroughly imbued with the ideas of their leader, who had, by 
June, 1850, gathered around him his own relatives and choseu 
his lieutenants.' 

The existence of such a large body of people, acting together 
nnder Hie orders of one man, whose aspirations and teachings 
had gradually filled their minds with new ideas, could not re- 
main unnoticed by the authorities. The governor-general lived 
at Canton, and received his information through local magis- 
trates and prefects, whose policy was rather to understate the 
truth. But So Ivwang-tsin felt that he was not fitted for the 
coming struggle. His place was therefore filled by the appoint- 

1 The Insurgents out. oft the toil, allowed their hair to grow, and decided that 
all who joined the insurrectional movement should leave oft the chang and 
the Tartar tunic, and should Wear the robe open in the front, whloh their an- 
oeotofs had worn in the time of the Mings — Gallery and Yvan, History of the 
InowrrtetioK m China, translated by John Oxenford, p. 61. London, 1808. 
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ment of Lin, then living in Fnhchau, who started to fulfil his 
new charge, bat died in October, as he entered the province. 
Governor Sii was obliged to leave Canton on duty, but ho never 
met the enemy nor returned to his post. The populace of the 
city made themselves merry over his violent conduct toward a 
poor paper-image maker near the landing, who had just set out 
to dry some effigies dressed in high official costume, each one 
lacking a head. Sil chose to regard this proceeding as an in- 
tentional insult, as the artisan must have known that he was to 
pass by that way, and ordered him to be bambooed and liis effi- 
gies destroyed to neutralize the bad omen. The Peking govern- 
ment had just sent tlnee Manclius to superintend operations in 
Ivwangsi ; their predecessors, Li and Chau, with the provincial 
governor, Clung, were all degraded, but these new imperial 
officials did no better, nor did those on the spot expect that 
they would succeed. Tahungah was the ruffian who had exe- 
cuted one hundred and eighty British prisoners in Formosa 
nine years before ; and Saishangah was the prime minister of 
the young Emperor llienf ung, as worthless as he was depraved. 
Urnntai, who had long been in command of the Mancha garri- 
son at Canton, was also sent, in May, 1831, to check the grow- 
ing power of the insurgents. They were well posted in Wu- 
siuen liien, near the junction of two rivers, and this chieftain 
naively expresses his surprise in his report to the Emperor that 
the rebels should occupy an important post which he had just 
decided to fortify. However, his official report 1 explains the 
reasons for the imperial reverses better than anything which 
had hitherto appeared. Corruption, venality, idleness, opium- 
smoking, and peculation had made the whole army a mass of 
rottenness; no one can wonder that the Tai-pings marched 
without danger through the land to their goal at Nanking. 

A year previous to this date, however, the conflict had been 
begun by the followers of Siu-tsuen. In their zeal against idol- 
atry they had destroyed temples and irritated the people, which 
ere long aroused a spirit of distrust and enmity ; this was fur- 
ther increased by the long-standing fend and mutual hatred 
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between the jnm-tis and hakkaa (natives and squatters) which 
ran through society. Siu-tsnen and his chiefs were mostly of 
the latter class, and whenever villages were attacked and the 
hakkas worsted, they moved over to Thistle-mount and pro- 
fessed to worship Shangti with Siu-tsuen. In this way the 
whole population had become more or less split up into parties. 
When a body of imperial soldiers sent to arrest him and Yun- 
6lian were driven off, they availed themselves of the enthusiasm 
of their followers to gather them and occupy Lienchu, a large 
market-town in Kwei hien. This proceeding attracted to their 
banner all the needy and discontented spirits in that region, but 
their own partisans were now able to regulate and employ all 
who came, requiring a close adherence to their religions tenets 
and worship. This town of Lienchu was soon fortified, and the 
order of a camp began to appear among its possessors, who, 
however, spared the townspeople. The drilling of the force, 
now increased to many thousands, commenced ; its vitality was 
soon tested when it was deemed best to cross the river and ad- 
vance on Taitsun in order to obtain more room. The imperial- 
ists were hoodwinked by a simple device, and when they found 
their enemy had marched off, their attack on the rear was re- 
pulsed with much loss. Like all their class, they turned their 
wrath on the peaceful inhabitants of Lienchu, killing and burn- 
ing till almost nothing was left. This needless cruelty recoiled 
on themselves, and all the members of the Shangti hwui, loyal 
and disaffected alike, felt that their very name carried sedition 
in it, and they must join Sin-tsuen’s standard or give up their 
faith. He had induced some recent comers belonging to the 
Triad Society to put their money into the military chest and 
to submit to his rules. One of his religious teachers had been 
detected embezzling the funds while on their way to the com- 
missariat, but the public trial and execution of the man had 
served both as a warning and an encouragement to the different 
classes who witnessed the affair. Most of the Triad chiefs, how- 
ever, were afraid of such discipline, and drew off to the imperial- 
ists with the greater number of their followers. The defection 
furnished Siu-tsnen an opportunity to make known his settled 
opposition to this fraternity, and that every man joining his 
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party must leave it. At this time the discipline and good order 
exhibited in the encampment at Taitsun innst have struck the 
people around it with surprise and admiration, if the meagre 
accounts we have received are at all trustworthy. 

About one year elapsed between the conflict near Lienchu 
and the capture of Y ung-ngan chau, a city on the River Mei in 
Pingloh prefecture. During this period Siu-tsuen had be- 
come more and more possessed with the idea of his divine mis- 
sion from the Tien-fu, or ‘ Heavenly Father,’ as God was now 
commonly' called, and the Tien-Mung, or ‘Heavenly Elder 
Brother,’ as he termed Jesus Christ. He began to seclude 
himself from the gaze of his followers, and deliver to them 
such revelations as he received for the management of the force 
committed to him to clear the land of all idolatry and oppres- 
sion, and cheer the hearts of those pledged to the glorious 
cause. This course was destructive of all those peculiar tenets 
which Christianity teaches, and, so far as can be learned, neither 
he norYun-slian any longer prominently set forth the doctrines 
of salvation by repentance and faith in Christ, as they had done 
in their first journey among the Miaotsz’, but held their follow- 
ers together by fanaticism and the hope of final triumph. In 
its main features, his course was copied from that of Moses and 
Aaron when they withdrew into the tabernacle, and it was 
easy to impress upon his uninstmeted followers the repetition 
in his person of the same mode of making known the will of 
Heaven. An adequate reason can also be fonnd in this scheme 
why he never called in the aid of foreign missionaries to teach 
his followers the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, knowing full 
well that none of them would lend any countenance to such de- 
lusion. As early as April, 1849, when still in Kwei hien, he 
began to promulge his decrees in the form of revelations re- 
ceived from the Heavenly Father and Elder Brother, when one 
or the other came down into the world to tell him what course 
he should pursue. In March, 1853, just before capturing Nan- 
king, he issued a book of “ Celestial Decrees,” containing a 
series of these revelations,, from which the real nature of his 
character can be learned. Two extracts will T» sufficient to 
quote: 
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The Heavenly Father addressed the. multitude, saying, O my children t Do 
yon know yoor Heavenly Father and year Celestial Elder Brother I To which 
they all replied. We know our Heavenly Father and Celestial Elder Brother. 
The Heavenly Father then said) Do you know your Lord, and truly I To 
whioh they all replied, We know our Lord' right well. The Heavenly Father 
said, I have sent your Lord down into the world to become the Celestial King 
(Ttm-wcmg) ; every word he utters is a celestial command’ ; you must be obe- 
dient ; you must truly assist your Lord and regard your King ; you must not 
dare to act disorderly, nor to be disrespectful. If you do not regard your Lord 
and King, every one of you will be involved in difficulty. 1 

It is only from these official documents that we can learn the 
real political and religious tenets of the revolutionists now in- 
trenched at Yung-ngan, and soon to burst forth in fury upon 
their country. It was in vain to expect gospel figs from such a 
bramble bush. 

Another extract exhibits their juggleiy still more clearly. It 
is dated December 9, 1851, and contains the proceedings and 
sentence in the case of Chau Sih-nang, who had been detected 
holding intercourse with General Saishangah at Taitsun. Four 
of the kings were that day consulting upon some weighty mat- 
lei's, when suddenly the Heavenly Father came down among 
them and secretly told them to instantly arrest Chau and two 
others and bring them to Yang, the Eastern King, while he re- 
turned to heaven. They did so, and reported the matter to the 
Tien-wang, but none of them had any evidence to proceed upon. 
“ Happily, however, the Heavenly Father gave himself the 
trouble to appear once more,” and ordered two of the royal cou- 
sins to go and inform the several princes of his presence. They 
all attended at court and entreated the Heavenly King to 
accompany them. Hereupon, his Majesty, guarded by the 
princes and body-guards, together with a host of officials, ad- 
vanced into the presence of the Heavenly Father. They all 
kneeled down and asked, “ Is the Heavenly Father come down ? ” 
He replied, addressing the Tien-wang, “ Siu-tsuen, I am going 
to take this matter in hand to-day ; a mere mortal would find 
it a hard task. One Chau has been holding collusive coramu- 

'This decree beam the date April 10, 1801, at Tung-hiang, a village near 
Wustaen. 

Vot. II.— 88 „ 
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nication with the enemy yesterday, and has returned to court, 
intending to carry into effect a very serious revolt. Go and 
bring him here.” The culprit soon came, and the examination 
is reported in full. In answer to the question, “ Who is it that 
is now speaking to you ? ” he replied, “ The Heavenly Father, 
the Supreme Lord and Great God (Shangti) is addressing me.” 
He said soon after, “ I am aware that the Heavenly Father is 
omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent.” By a series of 
questions his guilt was proved, and he and his accomplices, with 
his wife and son, were all put to death as a warning to traitors, 
in presence of a large concourse, to whom they confessed the 
justice of their fate. 

When in possession of Nanking, Hung Siu-tsuen was for- 
mally proclaimed by his army to be Emperor of China, and as- 
sumed the style and insignia of royalty. Five leading chiefs were 
appointed to their several corps as South, East, West, North, 
and Assistant Kings ; Fung Yun-shan was the Southern King. 
Who among them were the efficient disciplinarians and leading 
minds in carrying on their plan cannot be now ascertained, so 
complete was the secrecy which enveloped the whole movement 
from first to last as to the 'personnel of the force. Dr. Medhurst’s 
translations of their orders, tenets, laws, revelations, and text- 
books furnish the most authentic sources for estimating its 
character, but they fail to describe its living agents. In so 
large an army, composed of the most heterogeneous elements, 
it cannot be expected that there would be' at any time much 
knowledge of the sacred Scriptures, on which its leaders based 
their assumed powers derived from the ‘ Heavenly Father and 
Elder Brother ; ’ but there certainly was a remarkable degree 
of sobriety and discipline among them during the first few 
years of their existence. A most perplexing question, which 
increased in its urgency and difficulty as soon as opposition 
drove the rebel general to intrench himself at Lienchn, was 
temporarily arranged by forming a separate encampment for 
the women, and placing over them officers of their own sex to 
see that discipline was maintained. In doing this ho allowed 
the married people as great facilities for the care of their chil- 
dren as was possible under the conditions of army life ; but 
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during their progress through the land in 1852 and 1858, much 
suffering must have been endured. 

In 1852 the state and size of the army in Yung-ngan fully 
authorized the leaders of the revolt to march northward. Sev- 
eral engagements had given their men confidence in each other 
as they saw the imperialists put to flight ; defeats had further- 
more shown that their persevering enemy entertained no idea 
of sparing even one of them if captured. The want of provi- 
sions during their five months’ siege within its walls further 
trained them to a certain degree of patient endurance ; when, 
therefore, they broke through the besieging force in three di- 
visions on the night of April 7, 1852, they were animated by 
success and hope to possess themselves of the Empire. March- 
ing north they now attacked Kweilin, the provincial capital, 
May 15tli, but having no cannon fit to besiege a walled city of 
that size, crossed the border and captured Tau in Hunan, which 
gave them access to the River Siang and means of transporta- 
tion. Their course was thenceforth an easy conquest of the 
towns along its valley. Kweiyang chau, Chin chau, Tungliing, 
Nganjin, aftd others were taken and evacuated, one after the 
other, until they reached the capital of this province, September 
18th. Changsha and Siangtan together form one immense city, 
and its defenders fully understood their peril, and the prob- 
ability of entire destruction if they allowed it to be captured. 
For eighty days the Tai-pings exerted themselves in vain to 
obtain possession, losing, however, very few men, and doing no 
great harm to their enemy, who kept beyond reach. December 
1st they raised the siege, and by the 13th reached Yohchau on 
the Yangtsz’, which was taken without a struggle. Ten days 
after, replenished and encouraged by the spoil found in Yoh- 
chan, they occupied Hanyang and Wuchang, the capital of 
Hupeh province, lying on the other side of the river. Its gar- 
rison was unable to escape, and many soldiers were destroyed. 
Hwangchau and Kiukiang, two prefect cities lower down, were 
captured, January 12th and February 18th, while Nganking, 
the capital of Nganhwni, fell a week later. Nothing seemed 
able to resist the advance of the insurgents, and on March 
8th they encamped before Nanking. It was garrisoned by 
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Manclius and Chinese, who, however, made no better defence 
than their comrades in other cities ; in ten days its walls were 
breached, and all the defenders found inside put to death, in- 
cluding Lull, the governor-general of the province. Chinkiang 
and Yangchau soon were dragged to the same fate, thus depriv- 
ing the imperialists of their control of the Grand Canal. 

This rapid progress through the land since leaving Yung-ngan 
eleven months previously had spread consternation among the 
demoralized officers and soldiers of the Emperor, who, on his 
part, was as weak and ignorant as any of his subordinates. 
The march of the insurgents showed the utter hollowness of 
the imperial troops, the incapacity of their most trusted leaders, 
and the little interest taken by the great body of the nation in 
the conflict. Many causes which might adequately explain 
this extraordinary success cannot now be ascertained, but a 
national dislike of the Manchus on the part of the Chinese lay 
at the bottom of their coldness. They felt, too, that a gov- 
ernment which could not protect them against a few thousand 
foreign troops might as well give place to a native one. The 
insurgents had perhaps not more than ten thousand adherents, 
including women and children, when they left Yung-ngan ; 1 
but these went forth in the full conviction of the heavenly 
commission of their leader to destroy idolatry, set up the wor- 
ship of the true God, and inaugurate the kingdom of heaven 
in the person of the “Heavenly King.” The term Shanytl 
was known by every schoolboy to be the name of the God wor- 
shipped at Peking by the Emperor in his right as Son of Heaven, 
and the successor of the ancient sovereigns mentioned in the 
Shu King / accordingly, when the insurgents set up the woi- 
ship of the true God as they had been able to learn it from 
GutzlafPs revised version of the Bible, their countrymen iuu 
mediately recognized the challenge. It was an attack on the 
religious as well as political position of Taukwang ; whoever 
maintained his side in the gage of battle, with him were un- 
doubtedly the powers above.. The progress of the new banner 


1 Though one of their officers told Mr. Meadows, at Nanking, that the force 
was about three thousand. 
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from Yung-ngan to Nanking was like that of a fiery cross, and 
the sufferings of the people, except in a few large cities, were 
really more owing to the savage imperialists than to the Tai- 
pings. The latter grew in strength as they advanced, owing 
to indiscriminate slaughter on the part of their enemies of 
unoffending natives, and at last reached their goal with not 
much less than eighty thousand men. 

Their position was now accessible to foreigners — who had 
been watching their rise and progress under great disadvantages 
in arriving at the truth — and they were soon visited by them 
in steamers. The first to do so was Governor Bonham in 
li. M. S. Hermes, accompanied by T. T. Meadows, one of the 
most competent linguists in China, who published the result of 
his inquiries. The visitors were at first received with incre- 
dulity, but this soon gave way to eager curiosity to leam the real 
nature of their religious views and practices. The insurgents 
themselves were even more ignorant of foreigners than weie 
these of the rebels, so that the interest could not fail to be re- 
ciprocal, nor could either party desire to come into collision 
with the other. 

About two months after the cities of Nanking, Chinkiang, 
and Yangchau had been taken, garrisoned, and put in a state 
of defence by their inhabitants, working under the direction of 
Tai-ping officers, the leaders felt so much confidence in their 
cause, their troops, and their ability, that they despatched a 
division to capture Peking. No particulars of its 6ize or com- 
position are given, but its course and achievements are recorded 
in the Peking Gazette. The force landed not far from Kwa- 
chau, where it defeated a body of Manchus, and then proceeded 
to Liuho and Fungyang fn without finding serious opposition. 
Crossing the province of Nganliwui, they entered that of Ho- 
■nan, and in one month from landing the troops laid siege to Kai- 
fnng, the provincial capital, June 19th. Three days later they 
were repulsed, and their leaders crossed the Yellow Biver to 
H walking fn, about a hundred miles west of Kaifung. For 
two months they were baffled by an unusual resistance, on the 
part of the imperialists, and were compelled to leave it and.go 
west into Shansi, where they took Pingyang fuand flanked the 
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enemy by turning east and nortli-east till they crossed the Liu* 
ming pass and got into Chihli. It was their design to have 
gone down the River Wei to Lintsing chau on the Grand 
Canal, but they were compelled to make a detour of some 
hundreds of miles to reach this last place. In doing so 
they ascended the steep defiles leading from the basin of the 
Yellow River to the plateau in South Shansi. This march 
was accomplished in the month of September, and on October 
9th the prefect city of Shincliau in Chihli, only two hundred 
miles from Peking, was taken. Their army remained at Sliin- 
chan for a fortnight, when they marched across the plain north- 
easterly to Tsinghai liien, on the Grand Canal. Here they 
intrenched themselves on October 28th, but twenty miles south 
of Tientsin. A detachment sent to attack that city was re- 
pulsed, and the whole body were blockaded on November 3d by 
the Mancliu force, which had followed it from Hwaiking, and 
other corps ordered from the north. to intercept its progress 
toward the capital. In six months this insurgent force had 
traversed four provinces, taken twenty-six cities, subsisted them- 
selves on the enemy, and defeated every body of imperialists 
sent against them. The men who performed this remarkable 
march of fully one thousand five hundred miles in the face of 
such odds, would have accomplished even greater deeds under 
better training. Considering all things, it is quite equal to 
General Sherman’s march to the sea in 1864 ; yet so little is 
known of the details of this feat, that we are not even certain 
of its leader’s name — whether Lin Fnng-tsiang, spoken of by 
the Gazette as a ‘ Pretended Minister,’ or some other general, 
was in command. 

It is rather hard to understand why the Tai-pings intrenched 
themselves so near to Tientsin, but the officials of that city, in 
1858, ascribed it to the fact that water covered the plain, pre- 
venting all operations against the town. Perhaps their want 
of siege guns, and the cavalry now brought from Mongolia, de- 
cided the leaders to intrench themselves at Tsinghai and send 
to Nanking for reinforcements. The Tai-ping Wang immedi- 
ately despatched an auxiliary force, which also crossed Ngan- 
hwui to Funghien on the north bank of the Yellow River; this 
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place was captured March 17, 1854, “after taking city after 
city,” as the Emperor Hienfung expressed it. The ice was gone 
when the army reached Lintsing chau, April 12th, and that 
city was taken by a fierce assault against the combined resist- 
ance of its garrison and the imperialists outside, after the in- 
. surgent auxiliary was attacked in force. The other body had 
left Tsinghai in February, starved out rather than driven away, 
and gone to the district town of Hien, which they left March 
10th for Fauching, and probably rejoined their comrades some- 
where between that and Lintsing. They were about a hundred 
miles apart, and the intervening region was no doubt forcibly 
drained of its supplies. This joint army remained in possession 
of their depots as long as they saw fit, and treated the inhabi- 
tants reasonably well, among whom there were no Manclius. 
The inability to understand each other’s speech kept the people 
of this district from mixing with the southerners, and, combined 
with the impossibility of keeping open the road to Nanking, 
decided the Tai-pings to return. This they did in March, 1855, 
by re-entering Nganliwui and rejoining the main body wliere- 
ever ordered ; but no details are known of their movements for 
nearly a year before that date. Peking and the Great Pure 
dynasty were saved, however ; while the failure of Hung Sin- 
tsuen to risk all on such an enterprise proved his ignorance of 
the real point of this contest. He never was able to undertake 
a second campaign, and his followers soon degenerated into 
banditti. 

The possession of Nanking, Chinkiang, and Kwachau, with 
the large flotilla along the Yangtsz’ River west to Ichang in 
Hupeh, a distance of over six hundred miles, had entirely sun- 
dered the Emperor’s authority over the seven south-eastern prov- 
inces. The country on each side for fifty or one hundred and 
fifty miles was visited by the insurgents’ troops merely for sup- 
plies. Their boats penetrated to Nanchang in Eiangsi, went 
up the River Siang even beyond Changsha in Hunan, ravaged 
one town after another in quest of provisions and reinforce- 
ments, which were either taken to Nanking or used to support 
the crews ; but nowhere did the leaders set up anything like a 
government, nowhere did they secure those who submitted or 
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pursued tlieir avocations quietly any protection against imperi- 
alist or other foes. As a revolution involving a reorganization 
of the Chinese nation on Christian principles, and a well-defined 
assertion of the rights and duties of rulers and subjects, it had 
failed entirely within a year after the possession of Nanking. 
There was no hope that any of the leaders in the movement 
would develop the ability to initiate the establishment of a con- 
sistent and suitable control, since not one of them was endowed 
cither with the experience necessary to introduce provisional 
government over conquered communities, or with that tact cal- 
culated to impress their inhabitants with enduring confidence 
in them. All their prisoners were compelled to work or fight 
in their service, and were willing to earn their food and clothes ; 
while in obeying such orders, and going through such religious 
ceremonies as were told them, they of course had not much to 
complain of; but this conduct did not imply hatred of the 
mandarins or an abjuration of Buddhism. 

During the three years after Nanking had been occupied, 
the people in the Yangtsz' valley had suffered much from the 
conflict. Both armies lived on the land, and the danger of re- 
sisting the demands for food, clothes, and animals was nearly 
equalled by that of joining the contending forces ; in either 
case beggary or loss of life was sure to be the end. As an in- 
stance of by no means unexampled. suffering, the populous mart 
of Hankow and its environs was taken by assault six different 
times during the thirty months ending in May, 1855, and finally 
was left literally a heap of ruins. In country places the im- 
perialists were, of the two parties, perhaps the more terrible 
scourge, but as the region became impoverished each side vied 
with the other in exhausting the people. The Tai-pings were 
gradually circumscribed to the region around Nanking and 
Nganking by the slow approaches of the government troops,' 
and in 1860 seemed to be near their end. The interest whick 
had been aroused at Shanghai in 1853, upon hearing of their 
Christian tenets and organization, had been 'satisfied in the va- 
rious visits of foreign functionaries to Nanking, the intercourse 
with the leaders and men, perusal of their books, and observa- 
tion of their policy. 
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One inherent defect in the enterprise, when viewed in its 
political bearing, ere long showed itself. Nothing could induce 
Hung Siu-tsuen to lead his men to the north and risk all 
in an attack on Peking. His own conviction of his divine mis- 
sion had been most cordially received by his generals and the 
entire body of followers which left Yung-ngan in 1852 ; but 
their faith was not accepted by the enormons additions made to 
the Tai-pings as. they advanced to Nanking, and gradually tho 
original force became so diluted that it was inadequate to re- 
strain and inspirit their auxiliaries. Moreover, the Tien-wang 
had never seriously worked out any conception of the radical 
changes in his system of government, which it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to inaugurate under a Christian code of laws. 
Having had no knowledge of any western kingdom, he probably 
regarded them all as conformed to the rules and examples given 
in the Bible ; perhaps, too, he trusted that the “ Heavenly Father 
and Elder Brother ” would reveal the proper course of action 
when the time came. The great body of literati would natur- 
ally be indisposed to even examine the claims of a western 
religion which placed Shangti above all other gods, and allowed 
no images in worship, no ritual in temples, and no adoration to 
ancestors, to Confucius, or to the heavenly bodies. But if this 
patriotic call to throw off the Manchu yoke had been fortified 
by a well-devised system of public examinations for office — 
modified to suit the new order of things by introducing more 
practical subjects than those found in the classics — and had been 
put into practice, it is hard to suppose that the intellectual 
classes would not gradually have ranged themselves on the side 
of this rising power. The unnecessary cruelty and slaughter 
practised toward the Manchu garrisons and troops earned more 
dread into the hearts of the population than stimulus to co-oper- 
ate with such ruthless revolutionists. The latter had weakened 
their prospects by destroying confidence in their moderation, 
justice, and ability to carry out their aim to establish a new 
sway. There was a large foundation of national aspirations and 
real dislike to the present dynasty, on which the Tien-wang could 
have safely reckoned for help and sympathy. But he was far 
from equal to the exigency of his opportunity. The doubts of 
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his countrymen as to his competency were proved by the satis- 
faction and relief felt when his movement collapsed. 

When the remnants of the two corps which returned from 
the north in 1855 were incorporated into the forces holding the 
Grand Canal and the Liang Iviang province, their outposts 
hardly extended along the Great River beyond Chinkiang on 
the east and Nganking on the west. In that year dissensions 
sprung up among the leaders themselves inside of Nanking, 
which ended in the execution of Yang, the Eastern King, the next 
year ; a fierce struggle maintained by Wei, the Northern King, 
on behalf of the Tien-wang, upheld liis supremacy, but at a loss 
of his best general. Another man of note, Sliih Ta-kai, the 
Assistant King, losing faith in the whole undertaking, managed 
to withdraw with a large following westward, and reached 
Sz’cliuen. The early friend of Hung Siu-tsuen, Fung Yun- 
slian, known as the Southern King, disappeared about the same 
time. Rumors of these conflicts reached Shanghai in such 
a contradictory form that it was impossible to learn all their 
causes. 

One source of strife arose by Yang assuming to be the Holy 
Ghost. Receiving communications from the Heavenly Father 
and Elder Brother, he thus placed himself above the Tien-wang, 
and, it is said by Wilson, 1 “ required him to humble himself and 
receive forty lashes ” for some misdemeanors complained of by 
the Comforter. The notices of this man which have reached 
us show that he early took a prominent part in the movement, 
and perhaps manipulated “ descents of the Heavenly Father,” 
like the one referred to above as mentioned in the “ Book of 
Declarations ” in the case of Chau Sih-nang. 9 Many proclama- 
tions were issued in his name on the progress to Nanking, which 
set forth the principles under which the Heavenly Dynasty were 
trying to conquer. Incentives addressed to the patriotic feel- 
ings of the Chinese were mixed up with their obligations to wor- 
ship Shangti, now made known to them as the Great God, our 
Heavenly Father, and security promised to all who submitted. 

1 The “ Ever - Victorious Army> n Lt.-Ool. Gordon's Chinese Campaign , p. 48. 
2 J. Milton Mackie, Life of Tai-ping- Wang, Chief of the Chinese Insurrection, 
Chap. XXXIV., New York, 1857. 
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In one sent forth by him when nearing Nanking, he thus sum- 
marizes the rules which guided the Tai-pings : 

I, the General, in obedience to the royal commands, have put in motion the 
troops for the punishment of the oppressor, and in every place to which I have 
come the enemy, at the first report, have dispersed like scattered rubbish. As 
soon as a city has been captured, I have put to death the rapacious mandarins 
and corrupt magistrates therein, but have not injured a single individual of the 
people, so that all of you may take care of your families and attend to your 
business without alarm and trepidation. I have heard, however, that numbers 
of lawless vagabonds are in the villages, who previous to the arrival of our 
troops take advantage of the disturbed state of the country to defile mens 1 
wives and daughters, and burn or plunder the property of honest people. . . . 
I have therefore especially sent a great officer, named Yuen, with some hun- 
dreds of soldiers, to go through the villages, and as soon as he finds these vaga- 
bonds he is commissioned forthwith to decapitate them ; while if the honest 
inhabitants stick up the word shun [‘ obedient ’] over their doors, they will have 
nothing to fear. 1 

Such manifestoes could not reassure the timid population of 
the valley of the Yangtsz’, and the carnage of the unresisting 
jVIanclius in Nanking, Chinkiang, and elsewhere indicated a ruth- 
less license among the followers of the Tien-wang, which made 
them feel that their success carried with it no promise of melio- 
ration. In addition, as the vast spoil obtained from these cities 
and towns up to 1856 was consumed, the outlook of the rebels 
was most discouraging. Among their forces, the disheartened, 
the sick, and the wounded, with the captived and desperate, soon 
died, deserted, or skulked, and their places were filled by forced 
levies. Under these circumstances the dissensions within the 
court at Nanking imperilled the whole cause, and showed the 
incapacity of its leaders in face of their great aim. Yang had 
sunk into a sensual, unscrupulous faction leader who could no 
longer be endured ; by October, 1856, he and all his adherents, 
to the number of twenty thousand, were utterly cut off by Wei. 
But this latter king speedily met with a like fate. Shill, the 
Assistant King, was at this time in the province of Kiangsl. It 
had become a life struggle-with Siu-tsuen, and his removal of the 
four kings resulted in leaving him without any real militaiy 
chief on whose loyalty he could depend. The rumors which 


1 Lindley, Tapping Tien-kwoh, Vol. I., p. 94. 
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reached Shanghai in 1856 of the fierce conflict in the city were 
probably exaggerated by the desire prevalent in that region that 
the parties would go on, like the Midianites in Gideon’s time, 
beating down each other till they ended the matter. 

The success of the Tai-pings had encouraged discontented 
leaders in other parts of China to set up their standards of revolt. 
The progress of Shili Ta-kai in Sz’chuen and Kweichan engaged 
the utmost efforts of the provincial* rulers to restore peace. In 
Ivwangtnng a powerful band invested the city, but the opera* 
tions of Governor Yeh, after the departure of Sii Kwang-tsun 
in 1854, were well supported by the gentry. By the middle of 
1855 the rising was quenched in blood. The destruction of 
Fatshan, Shanking, and other large towns, had shown that the 
sole object of the rebels was plunder, though it was thought at 
first that they were Tai-pings. The executions in Canton during 
fourteen months up to August, 1856, were nearly a hundred 
thousand men ; but the loss of life on both sides must be reckoned 
by millions. A band of Cantonese desperadoes seized the 
city of Shanghai in September, 1853, killing the district 
magistrate and some other officials. They retained possession 
till the Chinese New Year, January 27, 1854, leaving the city 
amid flames and carnage, when many of the leaders escaped in 
foreign vessels. 1 None of these men were affiliated with the 
Tai-pings. 

In Formosa and Hainan, as well as in Yunnan and Kansuli, 
the provincial authorities had hard work with tlieir local contin- 
gents to maintain the Emperor’s authority. This wretched 
prince was himself fast bound under the sway of Suhshun and 
his miserable coterie, devising means to replenish his coffers by 
issuing iron and paper money, and proposing counters cut out of 
jade stone to take the place of bullion. The national history, 
however, had many notices of precisely such disastrous epochs 
in former times, and the nation’s faith in itself was not really 
weakened. 

By 1857 the imperialists had begun to draw close lines about 


1 No foreigners here or elsewhere in Ghina were injured designedly during 
all this insurrection. 
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the rebels, when they were nearly restricted to the river banks 
between Nganking and Nanking, both of which cities were 
blockaded. Two years later the insurgent capital was belea- 
guered, but in its siege the loyalists trusted almost wholly to 
the effects of want and disease, which at last reached such an 
extreme degree (up to 1860) that it was' said human flesh was 
sold on the butchers’ stalls of Nanking. Their ammunition was 
nearly expended, their numbers were reduced, and their men 
apparently desirous to disperse ; but the indomitable spirit of the 
leader never quailed. He had appointed eleven other w<mg y or gen- 
erals, called Chung Wang (‘ Loyal King ’), Ying Wang (‘ Heroic 
King’), Kan Waaig (‘ Shield King’), Ting Wang (‘Listening 
King ’), etc., whose abilities were quite equal to the old ones. 
As the siege progressed events assumed daily a more threaten- 
ing aspect. Chang Kwo-liang and Ho Chun, two imperialist gen- 
erals, invested the city more and more closely, driving the insur- 
gents to extremity in every direction. The efforts of these men 
were, however, not aggressive in consequence of the war then 
waging with the British and French on die Pei ho. This encour- 
aged the beleaguered garrison to a desperate effort to free them- 
selves, and on May 6, 1860, a well-concerted attack on the 
armies which had for years been intrenched behind outworks 
about the city scattered them in utter disorder. A small body 
of Tai-pings managed to get out toward the north of Siangan, 
near the Yellow River. Another body had already (in March) 
carried Hangchau by assault by springing a mine ; as many as 
seventy thousand inhabitants, including the Manchu garrison, 
perished here during the week the city remained in possession of 
the rebels. On their return to Nanking the joint force carried 
all before it, and the needed guns and ammunition fell into 
their hands. The loyalist soldiers also turned against their old 
officers, but the larger part had been killed or dispersed. Chin- 
kiang and Changchau were captured, and Ho Kwei-tsing, the 
governor-general, fled in the most dastardly manner to Suchau, 
without an effort to retrieve his overthrow. Some resistance 
was made at Wusih on the Grand Canal, but Ho Chun was so 
paralyzed by the onslaught that he killed himself, and Suchau 
fell into the hands of Chung Wang with no resistance whatever. 
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It was, nevertheless, burned and pillaged by the cowardly im- 
perialists before they left it, Ho Kwei-tsing setting the large 
suburbs on fire to uncover the solid walls. This destruction 
was so unnecessary that the citizens welcomed the Tai-pings, 
for they would at least leave them their bouses. With Suchau 
and liangchau in their hands, the Kan Wang and Chung Wang 
had control of the great watercourses in the two provinces, and 
their desire now was to obtain foreign steamers to use in re- 
gaining mastery of the Yangtsz’ River. The loss of their first 
leaders was by this time admirably supplied to the insurgents by 
these two men, who had had a wider experience than the Tien* 
wang himself, while their extraordinary success in dispersing 
their enemies had been to them all an assurance of divine pro- 
tection and approval. 

The populous and fertile region of Kiangnan and Cliehkiang 
was wholly in their hands by June, 1860 , so far as any organ- 
ized Manchu force could resist them. The destruction of life, 
property, and industry within the three months since their sally 
from Nanking had been unparalleled probably since the Conquest, 
more than two centuries before, and revived the stories told of 
the ruthless acts of Attila and Tamerlane. Shanghai was threat- 
ened in August by a force of less than twenty thousand men 
led by the Chung Wang, and it would have been captured if it 
had not been protected by British and French troops. Many 
villages in the district were destroyed, but the flotilla approach- 
ing from Sungkiang recoiled from a collision with foreigners, 
and the insurgents all retired before September. They, however, 
could now be supplied with munitions of war, and even began 
to enlist foreigners to help them drill and fight. It was an 
anomalous condition of things, possible only in China, that 
while the allied force was marching upon Peking to extort a 
treaty, the same force was encircling the walls of Shanghai, 
burning its suburbs to destroy all cover, and aiding its rulers 
to preserve it to Hienfung— all in order to conquer a trade. It 
was then the moment for the Tai-pings to have moved rapidly 
upon Chihli and tried the gage of battle before the metropolis, 
as soon as possible after Lord Elgin had withdrawn. But they 
had now very few left to them of the kind of troops which 
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threatened the capital in 1853-54, and could not depend on re- 
cruits from Kiangnan in the hour of adversity. 

At this juncture the imperialists began to look toward 
foreigners for aid in restoring their prestige and power by 
employing skill and weapons not to be found among them- 
selves. An American adventurer, Frederick G. Ward, of Salem, 
Mass., proposed to the Intendant Wu to recapture Sungkiang 
from the Tai-pings ; he was repulsed on his first attempt at the 
head of about a hundred foreigners, but succeeded on the second, 
and the imperialists straightway occupied the city. This suc- 
cess, added to the high pay, stimulated many others to join 
him, and General Ward ere long was able to organize a larger 
body of soldiers, to which the name of Chang-shing kiun, or 
‘ Ever-victorious force,’ was given by the Chinese ; it ultimately 
proved to be well applied. Its composition was heterogeneous, 
but the energy, tact, and discipline of the leader, under the 
impulse of an actual struggle with a powerful foe, soon moulded 
it into something like a manageable corps, able to serve as a 
nucleus for training a native army. Foreigners generally looked 
down upon the undertaking, and many of the allied naval and 
military officers regarded it with doubt and dislike. It had 
to prove its character by works, but the successive defeats of 
the insurgents during the year 1862 in Eiangsu and Chehkiang, 
clearly demonstrated the might of its trained men over ten 
times their number of undisciplined braves. 

But we must retrace our steps somewhat. In 1860 the pos- 
session of the best parts of Kiangsu and Chehkiang .led the 
Tien Wang to plan the relief of Nganking by advancing on 
Ilankow with four separate corps. They were under the leader- 
ship of the Chung Wang, and, so far as the details can be gath- 
ered, manifested a practical generalship hardly to be expected. 
The Ying Wang was to move through Nganhwui from Luchau 
westerly to Hwangchan ; the Attendant King (Shih) was to 
leave Kiangsi and co-operate with the Chung Wang by reach- 
ing the Yangtsz’ as near Hankow as possible, and a smaller force 
under the Tu Wang was to recover Hnkan at the mouth of 
Foyang Lake and- ascend the Great Kiver in boats. The area 
through which this campaign was to be carried on may be un- 
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deretood when we learn that the Chung Wang’s march of five 
hundred miles was over the two rauges of mountains on the 
frontiers of Kiangsf, and that of the Ying Wang two hundred 
miles through the plains of Nganhwni. This last king did act- 
ually take his force of about eighty thousand men two hundred 
miles to Hwangchau (fifty miles below Hankow) in eleven days, 
but none of his colleagues came to his aid. The experience of 
eight years had quite changed the elements of the contest. 

The people now generally realized that neither life, property, 
nor government was secured under the Tai-pings; the impe- 
rialists had learned how to obtain the co-operation of the pa- 
triotic gentry, and the rank and file of the Tai-pings were by 
this date mostly conquered natives of the same region, as no 
recruits had ever come from Kwangsi. Moreover, the region 
was impoverished, and this involved greater privations to all 
parties. Yet the Chung Wang went from Wuhu south-west 
to Kwangsin, crossed the water-shed into Kiangsi, defeated a 
force at Kienehang, crossed the River Kan near Linkiang, and 
marched north-west to Wuning hien on the River Siu. Here 
he heard of the defeat of Tu Wang, and the non-arrival of 
Shili’s force ; and, lest he should be hemmed in himself, as the 
failure of the campaign was evident, he led his army back 
across the province to Kwangsin by September, 1861. The 
particulars of this last great exploit of the Tai-pings are so im- 
perfectly known, that it is impossible to judge of it as a mili- 
tary movement accomplished under enormous 1 difficulties ; but 
the Loyal King must have been a strategist of no mean rank. 

In November, 1861, Nganking succumbed to the imperialists. 
Its defenders and the citizens endured untold sufferings at the 
last, while its victors had an empty shell ; but the river was 
theirs down to Nanking. On his return east, Chung Wang 
moved into Chehkiang and overran all the northern half of 
that province, his men inflicting untold horrors upon the in- 
habitants, whom they killed, burned,' and robbed as they listed. 
Ningpo was taken December 9th and held till May 10th, when 
it was recaptured by the allies ; foreign trade had not been 
interrupted during this period, and the city suffered lees than 
many others. In September the Tai-pings were driven out of 
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the valley of the Yung River, bnt the death of General Ward 
at Tsz’ki deprived the imperialists of an able leader. The 
career of this man had been a strange one, bnt his success in 
training his men was endorsed by honorable dealing with the 
mandarins, who had reported well of him at Peking. He was 
buried at Sungkiang, where a shrine was erected to his mem 
ory, and incense is burned before him to this day. 

It was difficult to find a successor, bnt the command rather 
devolved on his second, an American named Bnrgevine, who 
was confirmed by the Chinese, but proved to be incapable. He 
was superseded by Holland and Cooke, Englishmen, and in 
April, 1863, the entire command was placed under Colonel 
Peter Gordon, of the British army. During the interval be- 
tween May, 1860, when Ward took Sungkiang, and April 6, 
1863, when Gordon took Fnslian, the best manner of combin- 
ing native and foreign troops was gradually developed as they 
became more and more acquainted with each other and learned 
to respect discipline as an earnest of success. Such a motley 
force has seldom if ever been seen, and the enormous prepon- 
derance of Chinese troops would have perhaps been an element 
of danger had they been left idle for a long time. 

The bravery of the Ever-victorions force in the presence of 
the enemy had gradually won the confidence of the allies, as 
well as the Chinese officials, in whose pay it was ; and when it 
operated in connection with the French and British contingent 
in driving the Tai-pings out of Ningpo prefecture, the real 
worth of Ward’s drill was made manifest. The recapture of 
that city by Captain Dew’s skilful and brave attack in reply to 
their unprovoked firing at H. M. S. Encounter, brought out the 
bravery of all nationalities, as Well as restored the safety of the 
port An extract from Captain Dew’s report will exhibit the 
dreadful results to the common people of this civil war : 

I had known Ningpo in its palmy days, when it boasted itself one of the 
first commercial cities of the Empire ; hot now, on this 11th of May, one 
might have fancied that an angel of destruction had been at work in the city 
as in the Suburbs. All the latter, with their wealthy hongs and thousands of 
houses, lay levelled ; while in the oity itself, once the home of half a million 
of people, no trace or vestige of an inhabitant could be seen. Truly it was a 
oity of the dead. The rich and beautiful furniture of the houses had become 
Vol. II.— 80 # 
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firewood, or was removed to the walls for the use of soldiers. The oanal9 
were filled with dead bodies and stagnant filth. The stonework of bridges 
and pavements had been uplifted to strengthen walls and form barricades in 
‘ the streets ; and in temples once the pride of their Buddhist priests, the cha- 
otic remains of gorgeous idols and war gods lay strewn about —their "lopped 
limbs showing that they had become the sport of those Christian Tai-pings 
whose chief, the Tien-wang. eight years before at Nanking, had asked Sir 
George Bonham if the Virgin Mary had a pretty sister for him, the King of 
Heaven, to marry ! It has been Aiy good fortune since to assist at the wrest- 
ing of many cities from these Tta-pings, and in them all I found, as at Ningpo. 
that the same devilish hands had been at work — the people expelled from 
their houses and their cities ruined. 1 

Tet so speedy was the revival from the rains, that we are 
told that in one month houses had • been refurnished and shops 
opened ; their owners had mostly fled across the river into 
the. foreign settlement. A larger force was now organized — 
MM. Le Brethon and Giquel being in charge of a Franco- 
Chinese regiment— and an advance made on Yiiyau, which was 
retaken, and one thousand drilled Chinese left to defend it. 
Tsz’ki, Fnngliwa, and Shangyii were also cleared of rebels, and 
during the month of March they evacuated the prefect city of 
Shauhing, never again to return to this fertile valley. Their 
inroad had been an unmitigated scourge, for they had now 
given up all pretense of Christianity, and had not the least idea 
of instituting a regular government ; to plunder, kill, and de- 
stroy was their only business. Their sense of danger from the 
hatred of the people whom they had so grievously maltreated 
led them at this time to defend the walled cities with a reckless 
bravery that made their capture more difficult and dangerous. 
This was shown in the siege of Shauhing fu, within whose walls 
about forty thousand Tai-pings were well led by the Shi Wang. 
The possession of cannon euabled them to reply to the balls 
thrown by Captain Dew’s artillery, while despair lent energy -to 
their resistance ; so that the attack turned into a regular siege 
of a month’s duration, when, food and ammunition being ex- 
hausted, they retreated en mam to Hangchan. 

While this success relieved the greater part of Cliehkiang 
from the scourge, the failure of the Ever-victorious force to 


1 A. Wilson, The “ Ever -Victorious Army,” p. 103, London, 1868. 
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retake Taitsang and Fushan, under Holland and Brennan, 
had discouraged Governor Li, who had now come into power. 
He applied to General Stavely, who, with a full appreciation of 
the exigencies of the case, and concurrence of Sir Frederick 
Bruce, aided in reorganizing Ward’s force and placing Colonei 
Gordon over it with adequate powers. There were five or six 
infantry regiments of about five hundred men each, and a bat- 
tery of artillery ; at times it numbered five thousand men. The 
commissioned officers were all foreigners, and their national 
rivalries were sometimes a source of trouble ; the non-commis- 
sioned officers were Chinese, many of them repentant rebels 
or seafaring men from Canton and Fnhkien, promoted for good 
conduct. The uniform was a mixture of native and foreign 
dress, which at first led to the men being ridiculed as * Imita- 
tion Foreign Devils;’ after victory, however, had elevated 
their esprit du corps, they became quite proud of the costume. 
In respect to camp equipage, arms, commissariat and ord- 
nance departments, and means of transport, the natives soon 
made themselves familiar with all details; while necessity 
helped their foreign officers rapidly to pick up their language. 
It is recorded, to the credit of this motley force, that “ there 
was very little crime and consequently very little punishment ; 

. . . as drunkenness was unknown, the services of the pro- 
vost-marshal rarely came into use, except after a capture, 
when the desire for loot was a temptation to absence from the 
ranks.” 1 

In addition, the force had a flotilla of four small steamers, 
aided by a variety of native boats to the number of fifty to 
seventy-five. The plain is so intersected by canals that the 
troops could be easier moved by water than land, and these 
boats enabled it to carry out surprises which disconcerted the 
rebels. Wilson well remarks concerning Gordon’s force : “Its 
success was owing to its compactness, its completeness, the 
quickness of its movements, its possession of steamers and good 
artillery, the bravery of its officers, the confidence of its men, 
the inability of the rebels to move large bodies of troops with 

' Wtlwn, ibid., p. 188. 
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rapidity, the nature of the country, the almost intuitive per* 
ception of the leader in adapting his operations to the nature 
of the country, and his untiring energy in carrying them out.” 1 

The details of this singular troop are worth telling with more 
minuteness than space here allows, for its management will no 
doubt form a precedent in the future ; but the good its remark- 
able chief effected in restoring peace to Kiangsu calls for that 
recognition which skill, tact, and high moral purpose over de- 
serve. Being formally put in command on March 24, 1863, he 
promptly reinstated the foreign officers belonging to the force, 
paid their dues, and within a few days was in readiness to 
march upon Fushan, a town on the Yangtsz’ above Paushan. 
The fall of this place on April 6tli led to the capture of Chanzu, 
when preparations were made for besieging Taitsang fu, where 
an army of ten thousand rebels, aided by foreign adventurers, 
presented a formidable undertaking for his force of two thou- 
sand eight hundred men, although supported by a large body 
of imperialists. In its capture (May 2d) the killed and wounded 
numbered one hundred and sixty-two officers and men ; the 
booty obtained was so large that Colonel Gordon led liis men 
back to Sungkiang, in order to reorganize them -after this ex- 
perience of their conduct. Finding that their former license 
in appropriating the loot thus obtained tended to demoralize 
them all, he accepted the resignations of some of the discon- 
tented officers, and adopted stringent measures to bring the 
others to render military obedience. Consequently, when he 
started for Kiunshan with about three thousand men, he had 
his force in a much better condition. This city occupied an 
important position between Shanghai, Chanzu, Taitsang, and 
other large towns on the east, and Suchau on the west. The 
rebels had set up a cannon foundry within its walls, and from 
it obtained supplies for the last-named city, with which it was 
connected by a causeway. By means of the armed steamer 
Hyson, Colonel Gordon was able to bring up through one of 
the canals a company of three hundred and fifty men and field 
artilleiy, cutting the causeway and pursuing its defenders, some 


1 Ibid., p. 188 . 
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into the town and some toward Snchau, almost to its very 
gates. On the retnrn of the steamer in the night, the com- 
mander found the imperialists engaged with the garrison in a 
sharp contest, in which the foreigners then aided, and com- 
pletely routed the rebel body of nearly eight thousand men. 
Fully four thousand of them were killed outright, and others 
were drowned or cut off by the exasperated peasantry before 
the day was over. This was on May 30th. The captured town 
was made headquarters by its victors, as a more eligible loca- 
tion than Snngkiang, though against the wishes of the native 
officers, who desired to go back there with their booty. The 
loss of men, material, and position to the rebels was very great, 
and Colonel Gordon could now safely turn his whole thoughts 
to the capture of Snchau. 

This city is like Venice in its approaches by canals ; owing to 
its location it was deemed best, before attempting its capture, to 
reduce certain towns in the vicinity, from which it derived sup- 
plies, so that the Chung Wang should not be able to co-operate 
with its garrison. The district towns of Wukiang and Kahpu 
were both taken in July with comparatively little loss. This 
rapid reduction of many strong stockades, stone forts, and walled 
towns, with the panic exhibited by the men, proved how useless 
to the rebels the foreigners in their service had been in rendering 
them really formidable enemies, and how incapable the wangs 
had been to appreciate the nature and need of discipline. 
After these places had been occupied, Colonel Gordon found 
his position beset with so many unexpected annoyances, both 
from his rather turbulent and incongruous troops as well as from 
the Chinese authorities, that he went to Shanghai on August 
8th for the purpose of resigning the command. Arriving here, 
however, he ascertained that Bnrgevine had just gone over to 
the Tai-pings with about three hundred foreigners, and was 
then in Suchan. The power of moral principle, which guided 
the career of the one, was then seen in luminous contrast to its 
lack as shown in the other of these soldiers of fortune. To his 
lasting credit Colonel Gordon decided to return at once to 
Kiunshan, and, in face of the ingratitude of the Chinese and 
jealousy of his officers, to stand by the imperialist cause. He 
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gradually restored his influence over officers 'and men, ascer- 
tained that Burgevine’s position in the Tai-ping army did not 
allow him freedom enough to render his presence dangerous to 
their foes, and began to act aggressively against Suchau by 
taking Patachiau on its southern side in September. 

Emissaries from the foreigners in the city now reported con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with their position, and Colonel Gordon 
was able to arrange in a short time their withdrawal without 
mnch danger to themselves. It is said that Burgevine even 
then proposed to him to join their forces, seize Suchau, and as 
6oon as possible march on Peking with a large army, and do 
to the Manchns what the Manchus had done, two hundred and 
twenty years before, to the Mings. Colonel Gordon’s own loy- 
alty was somewhat suspected by the imperialist leaders, but his 
integrity carried him safely through all these temptations to 
swerve from his duty. 

As soon as these mercenaries among the rebels were out of the 
way, operations against Suchau were prosecuted with vigor, so 
that by November 19th the entire city was invested and care- 
fully cut off from communication with the north. The city 
being now hard pushed, the besieging force prepared for a night 
attack upon a breach previously made in the stockade near the 
north-east gate. It was well planned, but the Muh "Wang, facile 
prirweps among the Tai-ping chiefs in courage and devotion, 
having been informed of it, opened such a destructive fire that 
the Ever-victorious force was defeated with a loss of about two 
hundred officers and men killed and wounded. On the next 
morning, however (November 28tli), it was reported that the 
cowardly leaders in the city were plotting against the Muh 
“Wang — the only loyal ono among their number — and were talk- 
ing of capitulating, using the British chief as their interme- 
diary. 

This rumor proved, indeed, to be so far true, that after some 
further successful operations on the part of Gordon’s division, 
the Wangs made overtures to General Ching, himself a former 
rebel commander, hut long since returned to the imperial cause 
and now the chief over its forces in Kiangsu. The Muh Wang 
was publicly assassinated on December 2d by his comrades, 
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and on the 5th the- negotiations had proceeded so far that inter* 
views were held. Colonel Gordon had withdrawn his troops a 
short distance to save the city from pillage, bat did not succeed 
in obtaining a donation of two months’ pay for their late bravery 
from the parsimonious Li. He therefore proposed to lay down 
his command at three o’clock p.m., and meanwhile went into the 
city to interview the Na Wang, who told him that everything was 
proceeding ip a satisfactory manner. Upon learning this he 
repaired to the house of the murdered Mull Wang in order to 
get his corpse decently buried, but failed, as no one in the place 
would lend him the smallest assistance. While he was thus oc- 
cupied, the rebel wangs and officers had settled as to the terms 
they would accept ; and on reaching his own force, Gordon found 
General Ching there with a donation of one month’s pay, which 
his men refused. 

The next morning he returned into the city and was told by 
Ching that the rebel leaders had all been pardoned, and would 
deliver up the city at noon ; they were preparing then to go out. 
Colonel Gordon shortly after started to return to his own camp 
and met the imperialists coming into the east gate in a tumul- 
tuous manner, prepared for slaughter and pillage. He there- 
fore went back to the Na Wang’s house to guard it, but found 
the establishment already quite gutted ; he, however, met the 
Wang’s uncle and went with him to protect the females of the 
family at the latter's residence. Here he was detained by 
several hundred armed rebels, who would neither let him go 
ijor send a message by his interpreter till the next morning 
(December 7th), when they permitted him to leave for his 
boat, then waiting at the south gate ; narrowly escaping, on his 
way thither, an attack from the imperialists, he reached liis 
bodyguard at daybreak, and with them was able to prevent 
any more soldiers entering the city. His preservation amid such 
conflicting forces was providential, but his indignation was great 
when he learned that Governor Li had beheaded the eight 
rebel leaders the day before. It seems that they had demanded 
conditions quite inadmissible in respect to the control of the 
thirty thousand men under their orders, and were cut off for 
their insolent contumacy.. Another account, pnblished at 
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Shanghai in 1871, states that nearly twenty chiefs were exe* 
cuted, and about two thousand privates. 

As Colonel Gordon felt that his good name was compromised^ 
by this cruelty, he threw up his command until he could confer 
with his superiors. On the 29th a reply came to LI Hung- 
cliang from Prince Kung, highly praising all who had been 
engaged in taking Sucliau, and ordering him to send the leader 
of the Ever-victorious force a medal and ten thou^nd taels— 
both of which he declined. The posture of affairs soon became 
embarrassing to all parties. The rebellion was not suppressed ; 
the cities in rebel hands would soon gather the desperate men 
escaped from Sucliau ; Colonel Gordon alone could lead his 
troops to victory ; and all his past bravery and skill might be 
lost. He therefore resumed his command, and presently re- 
commenced operations by leading his men against Ihing hien, 
west of Suchau. 

Concerning this wretched business of the Suchau slaughter, 
much was said both in the foreign communities in China and 
later in England. Mr. Wilson, in his book compiled largely 
from Colonel Gordon’s notes on this campaign, discusses the 
question with as great fairness as precision, and concludes — as 
must every well-wisher of China with him — that it was in every 
way fortunate, both for his reputation and the cause to which 
he had lent himself, that this heroic man returned to his thank- 
less task. Summing up the arguments of the Chinese and the 
various attendant circumstances that brought about this execu- 
tion, Mr. Wilson points to Li’s not unnatural desire after re : 
venge for his brother’s murder by the rebels before Taitsang; 
to the army still under control of the wangs ; to the almost 
absolute certainty of massacre of those imperialists who had 
already entered the city should he refuse compliance with their 
demands ; as also to the impossibility of arresting these chiefs 
without an alarm of treachery spreading among their troops 
within the walls, and thus giving them time to close the gates, 
cutting off the imperial soldiers inside the city from those who 
were without. “ Li was in a very difficult and critical position,” 
he says, “which imperatively demanded sudden, unpremedi- 
Vated action ; and though, no doubt, it would have been more 
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honorable for him to have made the wangs prisoners, he cannot 
in the circumstances be with justice severely censured for hav- 
ing ordered the Tai-ping chiefs who were in his power, but who 
’ defied his authority, to be immediately killed. It is also cer- 
tain that Colonel Gordon need not have been in a hurry to con- 
sider himself as at all responsible for this almost necessary act, 
because in a letter to him (among his correspondence relating 
to these affairs) from the Futai [Li], dated November 2, 1863, 
I find the following noteworthy passage, which shows that the 
governor did not wish Gordon to interfere at all in regal'd to 
the capitulation of the Suchau chiefs : ‘ With respect to Moh 
Wang and other rebel leaders’ proposal, I am quite satisfied 
that you have determined in no way to interfere. Let Ching 
look after their treacherous and cunning management.’ ” 1 
On reaching thing, the dreadful effects of the struggle going 
on around Gordon’s force were 6een, and more than reconciled 
him to do all he could to bring it to an end. Utter destitution 
prevailed in and out of the town ; people were feeding on dead 
bodies, and ready to perish from exposure while waiting for a 
comrade to die. The town of Liyang was surrendered on his 
approach, and its inhabitants, twenty thousand in number, sup- 
plied with a little food. From this place to Kintan proved to 
be a slow and irksome march, owing to the shallow water in 
the canal and the bad weather. On March 2ist an attack was 
made on this strong post by breaching the walls ; but it resulted 
in a defeat, the loss of more than a hundred officers and men, 
and a severe wound which Colonel Gordon received in his leg 
— oddly enough the only injury he sustained, though frequently 
compelled to lead his men in person to a charge. Next day he 
retired, in order, to Liyang, but hearing that the son of the 
Chung Wang had retaken Fushan he started with a thousand 
men and some artillery for Wusih, which the rebels had left. 
The operations in this region during the next few weeks con- 
clusively proved the desperate condition of the rebels, but a hope- 
less cause seemed often but to increase their bravery in defend- 
ing what strongholds were left them. At the same time a 


1 Wilson, The “ Eter-Victoritm Army," p. 804. - 
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body of Franco-Chinese was operating, in connection with Gen- 
eral Ching on the south of Suchan, against Kiahing fu, a large 
city on the Grand Canal, held by the Ting Wang. This posi- 
tion was taken and its defenders put to the sword on March 
20th, bnt with the very serious loss of General Ching, one of 
the ablest generals in the Chinese army. Hangchau, the capi- 
tal of Chehkiang, capitulated the next day, and this was soon 
followed by the reduction of the entire province and dispersion 
of the rebels among the hills. 

Colonel Gordon had recovered from his wound so as to lead 
an attack on Waisu April 6th, which town fell on the lltli, 
when most of its defenders were killed by the peasantry as they 
attempted to escape. His force was also much weakened, and 
needed to be recruited. With about three thousand in all, he 
now went to aid Governor Li in reducing Changchau fu, and 
invested it on the 25th. The entire besieging force numbered 
over ten thousand ; and as the rebels were twice as many, on 
the whole well provided, and knew that no mercy would be 
shown, their resistance was stubborn. Several attacks were re- 
pulsed with no small loss to Gordon’s force, so that slower 
methods of approach were resorted to till a general assault was 
planned on May lltli, when it succumbed. Only fifteen hun- 
dred rebels were slain, and the greater part of the prisoners 
were allowed to go home, the Hwangs! men alone being exe- 
cuted. With this capture ended the operations of the Ever- 
victorious force and its brave leader. Naiiking was now the 
only strong place held by the Tai-pings, and there was nothing 
for that army to do there, as Ts&ng Kwoh-fan, the general- 
issimo of the imperial armies, had ample means for its capture. 
Colonel Gordon, therefore, in conjunction with Governor Li, 
dissolved. this notable division ; the latter rewarded its officers 
and men with liberal gratuities, and sent the natives home. 
During its existence of about four years down to June 1, 1864, 
nearly fifty places had been taken (twenty-three of them by 
Gordon), and its higher discipline had served to elevate the 
morale of the imperialists who operated with them. It perhaps 
owed its greatest triumph to the high-toned uprightness of its 
Christian chief, which impressed all who served with him. The 
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Emperor conferred on him the highest military rank of ti-tuh y or 
u Captain-General/ and a yellow jacket (mctrkwa) and other uni- 
forms, to indicate the sense of his achievements. Sir Frederick 
Bruce admirably summed up his character in a letter to Earl 
Russell when sending the imperial rescript: 

Hongkong, July 12, 1864. 

My Lord, 

I enclose a translation of a despatch from Prince Kung containing the de- 
cree published by the Emperor, acknowledging the services of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gordon, K. E., and requesting that her Majesty’s government be 
pleased to recognize them. This step has been spontaneously taken. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gordon weU deserves her Majesty's favor ; for, independently 
of the skill and courage he has shown, his disinterestedness has elevated our 
national character in the eyes of the Chinese. Not only has he refused any 
pecuniary reward, but he has spent more than his pay in contributing to the 
comfort of the officers who served under him, and in assuaging the distress of 
the starving population whom he relieved from the yoke of their oppressors. 
Indeed, the feeling that impelled him to resume operations after the fall of 
Suchow was one of the purest humanity. He sought to save the people of 
the districts that had been recovered from a repetition of the misery entailed 
upon them by this cruel civil war. I have, etc., 

F. W. A. Bruce. 

The foreign merchants at Shanghai expressed their sense of 
his conduct in a letter dated November 24th, written on the 
eve of his return to England, in which they truly remark : w In 
a position of unequalled difficulty, and surrounded by complica- 
tions of every possible nature, you have succeeded in offering 
to the eyes of the Chinese nation, no less by your loyal and 
disinterested line of action than by your conspicuous gallantry 
and talent for organization and command, the example of a 
foreign officer serving the government of this country with 
honorable fidelity and undeviating self-respect.” 1 * 

Such men are not only the choice jewels of their own nation 
(and England may justly be proud to reckon this son among 


1 “ The rapidity with which the long-descended hostility of the Chinese 
government became exchanged for relations of at least outward friendship, 

must be ascribed altogether to the existence of the Tai-ping Rebellion, without 

whose pressure as an auxiliary we might have crushed, but never conciliated 
the distrustful statesmen at Fel dng."— Maganne, Tot LXXI ., p. 145, 
February, 1865. * 3 * * 
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her worthies), but leave behind them an example, as in the case 
of Colonel Gordon, which elevates Christianity itself in the 
eyes of the Chinese, and will remain a legacy for good to them 
through coming years. 1 

After the dissolution of the Ever-victorious force, its leader 
visited Nganking and Nanking to see the governor-general, 
Tsang Kwoh-fan, and his brother, who were directing opera- 
tions against the rebels, in order to propose some improvements 
in their future employment of foreign soldiers and military 
appliances. They listened with respect, and took notes of im- 
portant suggestions — knowing at the same time that their sub- 
ordinates were unable to comprehend or adopt many such 
innovations. The work before Nanking indicated the industry 
of its besiegers in the miles of walls connecting one hundred 
and forty mud forts in their circumvallations, and in various 
mines leading under the city walls. The Tai-pings at that 
date seldom appeared on the walls, and had recently sent out 
three thousand women and children to be fed by their enemies, 
proof enough of their distressed condition. The only general 
capable of relieving the Tien Wang was the Chung Wang, 
whose army remained on the southern districts of Kiangsu, 
while he himself was in the city with the Kan Wang (Hung 
Jin), now the trusted agent of his half-brother. All egress 
from the doomed city was stopped by June 1st, when the ex- 
plosion of mines and bursting of shells forewarned its delnded 
defenders of their fate. Of the last days of their leader no 
authentic account has been given, and the declaration of the 
Chung Wang in his autobiography, that he poisoned himself 
on June 30th, “ owing to his anxiety and trouble of mind,” is 
probably true. His body was buried behind his palace by one 
of his wives, and afterward dug up by the imperialists. 

On July 19, 1864, the wall was breached by the explosion of 
forty thousand pounds of powder in a mine, and the Chung 
Wang, faithful to the last, defended until midnight the Tien 
Wang’s family from the imperialists. He and the Kan Wang 


1 Compare further Col. C. C. Cliesney’s Essays on Modem Military Biography 
(from the Edinburgh Bevmo), pp. 103-213, London, 1874. 
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then escorted Hung Fu-tien — a -lad of sixteen, who had snc- 
ceeded to the throne of Great Peace three weeks before — with 
a thousand followers, a short distance beyond the city. The 
three leaders now became separated, but all were ultimately 
captured and executed. The Chung Wang, during his captivity 
before death, wrote an account of his own life, which fufly 
maintains the high estimate previously formed of his character 
from his public acts. 1 He was the solitary ornament of the 
whole movement during the fourteen years of its independent 
existence, and his enemies would have done well to have spared 
him. More than seven thousand Tai-pings were put to death 
in Hanking, the total number found there being hardly over 
twenty thousand, of whom probably very few were southern 
Chinese — this element having gradually disappeared. 

After the recapture of Hanking, two small bodies of rebels 
remained in Chehldang. The largest of them, under the Tow 
Wang, held Iluchau fu, and made a desperate resistance until 
a large force, provided with artilleiy, compelled them to evacu- 
ate. During this siege the sanguinary conduct of the Tai- 
pings showed the natural result of their reckless course since 
their last escape from Hanking; the narrative of an escaped 
Irishman, who had been compelled to serve them in Huchau 
for some months, is terrible enough : “ All offences received 
one punishment — death. I saw one hundred and sixty men 
beheaded, as I understood, for absence from parade ; two boys 
were beheaded for smoking ; all prisoners of war were executed ; 
spies, or people accused as such, were tied with their hands be- 
hind their backs to a stake, brushwood put around them, and 
they burned to death.” The rebel force numbered nearly a 
hundred thousand men, and their vigorous defence was con- 
tinued for a fortnight, till on August 14th their last stockade 
was carried by the imperialists, and about half their number 
made good their escape to the neighboring hills, leaving the 
usual scene of desolation behind them. This body undertook 
to march south through the hilly regions between Eiangsi and 


1 The Autobiography ejf the Ohung-Wang, translated from the Chinese bg 
V. T. Lay, Shanghai, 1865. 
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Ckelikiang. The best disciplined portion was led by the Shi 
Wang, who had joined it with his men from the former prov- 
ince, and arranged an attack on Kwangsin, near which they 
were defeated. The remainder managed to march across tlio 
intervening districts south-westerly to the city of Changcban, 
near Amoy, where they intrenched themselves till the next 
spring, subsisting on the supplies found in it and the neighbor- 
hood. The Shi Wang and Kan Wang then left it April 16 th, 
in two bodies, nnable to resist the disciplined force of eight 
thousand men brought from the north. Feeling that their 
days were numbered, they seem to have scrupled at nothing to 
show their savagery — as, for example, when they slaughtered 
sixteen hundred imperialists who had surrendered on a promise 
of safe-conduct. No mercy was therefore shown them by the 
inhabitants ; at Chanping in Kwangtung they even cut down 
their growing rice in order to prevent the rebels using it. The 
last straggling relics of the Tai-ping Heavenly King’s adherents 
were thus gradually destroyed, and his ill-advised enterprise 
brought to an end. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since he had set up his standard of 
revolt in Kwangsi, and now there was nothing jo show as a re- 
turn for the awful carnage and misery that had ensued from his 
efforts. No new ideas concerning God or his redemption for 
mankind had been set forth or illustrated by the teachings or 
practices of the Tai-ping leader or any of his followers, nor did 
they ever take any practical measures to call in foreign aid to 
assist in developing even the Christianity they professed. True 
the Kan Wang called Mr. Roberts to Nanking, but instead of 
consulting with him as to the establishment of schools, opening 
chapels, preparing books, or organizing any kind of religious or 
benevolent work to further the welfare of his adherents, the 
Tien Wang did not even grant an interview to the missionary, 
who, on his part, was glad to escape with his life to Shanghai. 

If this rebellion practically exhibited no religious truth to 
the educated mind of China, it was not for lack of publications 
setting forth the beliefs its leaders had drawn from the Bible, 
or for laws sanctioned by severe penalties, both pf which were 
scattered through the land. Dr. Medhurst’s careful, translations 
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of these tracts has preserved them, so that the entire disregard 
manifested by the new sect of their plainest injnnctions may be 
at once seen.' The strong expectations of the friends of China 
for its regeneration through the success of Hung Sin-tsuen, 
would not have been indulged if they had better known the 
inner workings of his own mind and the flagitious conduct of 
his lieutenants. 

In his political aspirations the Tien Wang entertained no new 
principle of government, for he knew nothing of other lands, 
their jurisprudence or their polity, and wisely enough held his 
followers to such legislation as thfey were familiar with. They 
all probably expected to alter affairs to their liking when they 
had settled in Peking. But if this mysterious iconoclast had 
really any ideas above those of an enthusiast like Thomas Miin- 
zer and the Anabaptists in the early days of the Reformation — 
whose course and end offers many parallels to his own — he 
must have lamented his folly as he reviewed its results to his 
country. The once peaceful and populous parts of the nine 
great provinces through which his hordes passed have hardly 
yet begun to be restored to their previous condition. Ruined 
cities, desolated towns, and heaps of rubbish still mark their 
course from Ewangsi to Tientsin, a distance of two thousand 
ruffes, the efforts at restoration only making the contrast more 
apparent. Their presence was an unmitigated scourge, attended 
by nothing but disaster from beginning to end, without the 
least effort on their part to rebuild what had been destroyed, to 
protect what was left, or to repay what had been stolen. Wild 
beasts roamed at large over the land after their departure, and 
made their dens in the deserted towns ; the pheasant’s whirr re- 
sounded where the hum of busy populations had ceased, and 
weeds or jungle covered the ground once tilled with patient in- 
dustry. Besides millions upon millions of taels irrecoverably 
lost and destroyed, and the misery, sickness, and starvation 

' Pamphlet* itsucd by the CMnete Inturgento at Nan-King; to which it add*# 
a hitfary of the KrnnyA RebdUon, etc., etc., oompiled by W. H. Medhurst, 
8enr., Shanghai, 1868. Compare B. J. Forreat in Journal If. C. Br. R. A. 
the., No. IV., December, 1887, pp. 187 it The Chinn Mail tor February 8, 
1884. ' 
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which were endured by the survivors, it has been estimated by 
foreigners living at Shanghai that, during the whole period 
from 1851 to 1865, fully twenty millions of human beings were 
destroyed in connection with the Tai-ping Rebellion.' 

1 The most complete authorities on this oonllict are fileB of the Nwth China 
Herald (Shanghai) and the China Mail (Hongkong) during the years from 1893 
to 1869 ; a careful summary of these has been made by M. Cordier in his Bib- 
liotheca Sinica, pp. 273-281, which will be useful alone to those who can gain 
access to these newspapers. The number of articles on various phases of the 
rebellion contained in English and American magazines is exceedingly numer- 
ous, and can be readily found by reference to Poole’s Index. Among these 
compare especially the London Quarterly , Vol. 112, for October, 1862; Fraser's 
Magazine , Vol. 71, February, 1865 ; Blackwood's, Vol. 100* pp. 604 and 688 ; W. 
Sargent in the North American Review, Vol. 79, July, 1854, p. 158. See also 
the various Blue Books relating to China ; Capt. Fishbourne, Impressions of 
China and the Present Revolution, London, 1855; Callery and Yvan, D Insur- 
rection en Chine, Paris, 1853— translated into English, London, 1853 ; Charles 
Macfarlane, The Chinese RerduUon, London, 1853 ; T. T. Meadows, The Chi- 
nese and their Rebellions, London, 1856 ; J. M. Mackie, Life of Tai-ping Wang, 
N. Y., 1857; Commander Lindesay Brine, Narrative of the Rise and. Progress 
of the Taeping Rebellion in China , London, 1862; “Lin-le,” Ti-Ping Tien- 
ktooh , the History of the Ti-Ping Revolution , London, 1866— a rather untrust- 
worthy record ; Sir T. F. Wade in the Shanghai Miscellany , No. I. ; Richtho- 
fen, Letter on the Province of Shensi. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


THE SECOND WAB BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. 

The particulars given in the last chapter respecting the Tai- 
ping Rebellion did not include those details connected with 
foreign intercourse during the 6ame period which have had 
such important results on the Chinese people and government. 
It is a notable index of the vigor and self-poise of both, that 
during those thirteen terrible years, the mass of inhabitants in 
the ten eastern provinces never lost confidence in their own 
government or its ability to subdue the rebels , while the lead- 
ing officers at Peking and in all those provinces at no time ex- 
pressed doubt as to the loyalty of their countrymen when left 
free to act. The narrative of foreign intercourse is now re- 
sumed from the year 1849, when the British authorities waived 
the right of insisting upon their admission into the city of 
Canton according to the terms of the convention with Elying 
in 1847. The conduct of the Cantonese, in view of the forci- 
ble entrance of English troops into their city, is an interesting 
exhibition of their manner of arousing enthusiasm and raising 
funds and volunteers to cope with an emergency. The series 
of papers found in Yol. XVIII. of the Chinese Repository well 
illustrates the curious mixture of a sense of wrong and deep con- 
cern in public affairs, combined with profound ignorance and 
inaptitude as to the best means for attaining their object. 

A candid examination of the real meaning of the Chinese 
texts of the four earlier treaties makes clear the fact that there 
were some grounds for their refusal ; but more attractive than : 
this appears the study of an address from the gentry of Can-., 
ton, sent , upon the same occasion, to Governor Bonham at Hong- 
kong, dissuading him from attempting the entry. Their coh- 
Von. II,— 40 > 
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duct was naturally regarded by the British as seditious, and of 
these many urged their authorities to vindicate the national 
honor and force a way over the walls into the city. The prac- 
tice of an unwonted approach toward self-government which 
this popular movement in defence of their metropolis gave the 
citizens, was of real service to them in the year 1855, when it 
was beleaguered by the rebels, since they had learned how to use 
their powers and resources. One result of their fancied victory 
over the British at this time was the erection of six stone jpai- 
lau y or honorary portals, in various parts of the city and sub- 
urbs, on each of which was engraved the sentence, “ Reverently 
to commemorate glory conferred,” together with a copy of 
the edict ordering their establishment, and a list of the wards 
and villages which furnished soldiers during their time of need. 1 

The outcome of the working of treaty provisions between 
foreigners and natives at the five opened ports during the ten 
years up to 1853, had been as satisfactory to both sides 
as could have been reasonably expected. The influx of for- 
eigners had more than doubled their numbers ; and as almost 
none of them could talk the Chinese language, it happened that 
natives of Canton became their brokers and compradores — 
rather more by reason of speaking pigeon-English than by their 
wealth or capacity. The vicious plan of marking off a separate 
plat of land for the residence of foreigners at each port was 
adopted, and their development tended to build up concessions, 
or settlements, which were to be governed by the various na- 
tionalities. In doing this the local authorities vacated their 
rights over their own territory, and these settlements have since 
become the germs of foreign cities, if not colonies. The Brit- 
ish and French consuls at Shanghai claimed territorial jurisdic- 
tion over all who settled within the limits of their allotted dis- 
tricts, and carried this assuthption so far as to exercise authority 
over the natives against their own rulers. The British erelong 
gave up this pernicious . system, which had no legal basis by 
treaty or conquest, and yielded the entire internal management 

1 The one placed near the southerngate became a Urget for the BrltlBh gun- 
ners in October, 1856, its demolition, most unfortunately, involving the .de- 
struction and burning of millions of Chinese books in 'Street* ; 
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of all consular communities to tiUe foreigners which composed 
them. There were not enough residents elsewhere to raise this 
question of local government to any importance, but the prog- 
ress of the Tai-pings and the rapid growth of Shanghai as a 
centre of trade for the Yangtsz’ basin, compelled the prepara- 
tion and adoption of a set of land regulations in order to insti- 
tute some means of governing the thousands of foreigners who 
had flocked thither. George Balfour, the first British consul 
in that port, had sanctioned a series of rules in 1845, which 
purported to be drawn up by the touted, or intendant of cir- 
cuit, and which worked well enough in peaceful times. 

In die year 1853, however, the civil war altered the condi- 
tions, when certain Cantonese rebels captured Shanghai and 
killed some of its magistrates, driving others into the British 
settlement, to which ground the custom-house was shortly after- 
ward removed. The collector of the port,Wu Kien-ehang, had 
formerly been a hong merchant at Canton, and he willingly 
entered into an arrangement for putting the collection of for- 
eign duties into the hands of a commission until order was re- 
stored. The presence there of the British, American, and 
French ministers facilitated this arrangement. Their respec- 
tive consuls, R. Alcock, R. C. Murphy, and B. Edan, accord- 
ingly met ¥u on June 39, 1854, and agreed to a 6et of eus- 
tom-house rules which in reality transferred the collection of 
duties into the hands of foreigners. , The first rule contains the 
reason for this remarkable step in advance of all former posi- 
tions, and has served to perpetuate the employment of foreign- 
ers at all the open ports, and maintain the foreign inspecto- 
rate: 

Bout I. — The chief difficulty experienced by the superintendent of one- 
toms having consisted in the Impossibility of obtaining oastom-honse officials 
with die no i on ssr y qaeliilcatioos ae to probity, vigilanoe, and knowledge of 
foreign languages, required for the enforcement of a close observance of treaty 
and onetom-houae regulations, the only adequate remedy appears to be in the 
introduction of a foreign element into the custom-house establishment, in the 
persons of foreigners carefully Mooted and appointed fay the fcrotoi, who 
shall supply the d#8oien«y complained of, and give him efficient and trust* 
Worthy fewtiurs«ate wherewith to work. 1 

- JkbAmc, im » ife, No. 96, p, V*. 
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In carrying out tlie new arrangement, each consul nominated 
one man to the intendant, viz., T. F. Wade for the British, L. 
Carr for the American, and Arthur Smith for the French 
member of the board of inspectors, who together were to take 
charge of the new department. The chief responsibility for its 
organization fell on Mr. Wade, inasmuch as he alone of this 
number was familiar with the Chinese language, and possessed 
other qualifications fitting him for the post. He, however, re- 
signed within a year, and the intendant appointed II. FT. Lay, 
a clerk in the British consulate, who completed the service or- 
ganization. This proceeding shows the readiness with which 
the Chinese will shirk their own duties and functions in gov- 
ernment employ, and illustrates as well many peculiar traits in 
their character. 

The city of Shanghai had been in possession of a Cantonese 
chief, Liu Tsz’-tsai, and his rabble since September 7, 1853, and 
the position of foreigners at that port in the presence of such a 
body of outlaws developed new points of international law. If 
the foreigners had all been of one nationality the consul would 
probably have assumed temporary control of the city and port 
to assure their safety ; but in this case a naval force under each 
flag lying in the river guaranteed ample protection of life and 
property. As soon as the city was occupied the difficulty of 
restraining the disorderly elements, as well among foreigners 
as natives, became painfully apparent to their rulers. Foreign 
rowdies eagerly purchased the plunder brought to them and 
supplied arms and other things in return — a line of conduct 
very naturally irritating to the officials in charge of the siege 
and inclining them at once toward coercive measures. 

The fact that the French settlement adjoined the moat on 
the north side of the city made its authorities desirous to dis- 
lodge the brigands, , which they essayed to do January 6, 1855, 
by joining the imperialists in breaking the walls; they were 
repulsed, however, with a loss of fifteen men killed and thirty- 
seven wounded, out of a rank and file numbering two hundred 
and fifty. Another joint attack, undertaken a month later, was 
likewise unsuccessful, though the attempt seems to have fright- 
ened the force within the walls, since on the night of Februaiy 
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16th they retired, leaving the place in ruins. A like cordiality 
was nevertheless not always maintained between native and for- 
eign soldiers, for in the previous year (April 4, 1854) occurred a 
collision with the imperialists, in consequence of their near ap- 
proach to the foreign quarter, in which over three hundred Chi- 
nese soldiers were killed by the foreigners who landed to resist 
them. This untoward rencontre did not, however, interrupt 
amicable relations with the intendant, and was followed by con- 
sular notifications that whoever entered the service of the com- 
batants in or out of the city would forfeit all protection. 
These notices were nevertheless soon disregarded as the strug- 
gle went on, for the temptation to enjoy a lawless life was too 
strong for hundreds of sailors then found in that port. It waB 
an anomalous state of affairs, and the exigency led to some acts 
of violence by consuls in control of men-of-war. 

The city of Amoy had been captured by insurgents on May 
18, 1852, but no contravention occurred ; the number of for- 
eigners residing at this port was small, while the opposite island 
of Kulang su afforded a refuge beyond the range of missiles. 
The city was regained by the imperialists before a year had 
passed. The districts north of Canton, whence Hung Siu-tsuen 
and many of his adherents originated, began the same year to 
send forth their bands of robbers to pillage the province. These 
gangs had really no affinity with the Tai-pings, either in doc- 
trine or plans, and none of them succeeded in gaining even a 
temporary success. When the booty was expended they usually 
quarrelled, and the imperialists destroyed them in detail. Every 
part of the province was at one time or another the scene of 
savage conflict between these contestants, and it was soon shown 
that no regenerating principle was involved on either side. The 
confidence of the educated and wealthy classes in the just cause 
and final success of their rulers was shown in raising men and 
money for the public service and organizing bodies of local 
police ; but the want of a sagacious leader to plan and execute, 
so that all this material and action should not be frittered away, 
was painfully apparent. 

In the capture of Nanking by Tai-pings, the restless leaders 
of sedition in Kwangtung saw their opportunity, and gathered 
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their bands of freebooters in the southern prefectures. In June, 
1854, the district town of Tungkwan near the Bogue was taken, 
the rich manufacturing mart of Fuhshan (or Fat-shan) near 
Canton fell a month later, followed by that of Shunteh, San- 
shui, and other lesser places, throwing the southern part of the 
province into a state of anarchy. The theory of the Chinese 
government, that if the capital is preserved the whole province 
is loyal, and its officers can use its revenue, enabled Governor- 
General Yeh to concert measures to repress these disorders. 
The City of Bams was environed during August by large bodies 
of insurgents, whose wants were supplied from Fuhshan. In 
this crisis about one thousand five hundred houses abutting 
outside the city walls were destroyed, and the ward police 
strengthened for the better protection of their neighborhoods 
against incendiaries. In all these proceedings the foreigners 
at Canton were never consulted or referred to by the officials, 
but their merchant steamers kept the Pearl Biver open to the 
sea, while their men-of-war lying off the factories proved a 
safeguard to the crowded city. The rebels had occupied a post 
near Whampoa, and their gunboats prowled through every 
creek in the delta, burning, destroying, capturing, and murder- 
ing without restraint. They would be followed by a band of 
imperialists, whose excesses were sometimes even more dread- 
ful than those of their enemies. So terrible was the plight of 
the wretched countrymen that the headmen of ninety-six vil- 
lages near Fuhshan formed a league and* armed their people 
to keep soldierB fiom either side from entering their precincts. 

In September, at a general meeting of the gentry of Canton, 
a proposal to save the city by asking foreign aid was approved 
by Yeh, but happily the project failed of fulfilment and only 
resulted in showing them how much better was a reliance upon 
their own resources. The news of this discussion led Chin Hien- 
liang, the rebel leader near Whampoa, to circulate proposals 
among the foreigners asking tliera to help him in capturing the 
city and promising as reward a portion of the island of Honan. 
The condition of the people at this time was sad and desperate 
indeed, and their only remedy was to arm in self-defence, in 
doing which they found out how small a proportion of the in- 
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habitants was disloyal. No quarter was given on either aide, 
and the carnage was appalling whenever victory remained with 
the imperialists. During this year the emigration to California 
and Australia became larger than ever before, while the coolie 
trade waxed flourishing, owing to the multitudes thrown out of 
employment who were eager in accepting the offers of the 
brokers to depart from the country and escape the evils they 
saw everywhere about them. The terrors of famine, fighting, 
and plundering paralyzed all industry and trade, and enabled 
one to better understand similar scenes described by ancient his- 
torians as occurring in Western Asia. 

The exhaustion and desperation consequent on these events 
had almost demoralized society in and around Canton, which 
was overcrowded with refugees, raising food to famine prices. 
It was creditable to these poor and sickly people that their in- 
flux produced no other fear than that of a higher rate of liv- 
ing — none of pestilence or plunder, even in the extremity of 
their sufferings. In Fuhshan, fifteen miles away, no one was 
safe. The rebels had depleted its resources, killed its gentry, 
and oppressed the townsfolk until a quarrel broke out in their 
camp, and they departed about the season of Christmas, leaving 
tlie whole a smoking ruin. One of the insurgent practices con- 
sisted in driving great numbers of people into squares and there 
shooting them down by cannon placed in the approaching streets, 
while the houses around them were burning. The flames could 
be seen for two or three days from Canton, and it was estimated 
that during this conflict fully two hundred thousand human 
beings perished. The town was the manufacturing centre for the 
foreign trade, where silks, satins, shawls, paper, fire-crackers, 
pottery, and other staples were made, and their workmen resided. 
After this dreadful act the insurgents grew more and more des- 
perate, feeling that they could not hold out much longer for 
want of booty and snpplies to keep their men together. By 
March the fores of fifteen thousand men iiwide the city was 
ready, and on the 6th it went quietly down to attack the fort 
below Whampoa. The onset and resistance were most deter- 
mined j before the position succumbed, some twenty-five thou- 
sand men meet have perished by battle or flood j the rebel 
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leader escaped toward Hiangshan. The insnrrection was, how- 
ever, scotched, and its victors celebrated their triumph three 
days later in the city to a grateful and applauding concourse. 
When the city of Sliauking, west of Canton, was retaken in 
May, its victors boasted that thirty thousand rebels were drowned 
or beheaded. 

Notwithstanding these reverses the insurgents did not yet dis- 
appear, but maintained themselves along the watercourses in 
large flotillas during many months. The Portuguese and British 
also fitted out expeditions to pursue the pirates, as the same men 
were now called, destroying them and their haunts at Kulan 
Lantao, and elsewhere. In rooting out these land and sea 
brigands, the merciless character of the people was made mani- 
fest; everyone convicted of rebellion was straightway executed 
by the authorities. At Canton, where prisoners were received 
from all such districts, the executions were on a terribly huge 
scale, as many as seven or eight hundred persons being beheaded 
in a single day. A count taken at the city gate whence they 
all issued on their way to the field of blood near the river, re- 
vealed the fact that fully eighty thousand were thus executed 
in the year 1855. This did not include thousands who commit- 
ted suicide in places provided for them near their homes, from 
which their relatives could take their bodies to the family tomb. 
As might be expected, otlici; thousands left the province for the 
north, or escaped into distant lands as coolies and emigrants. 

Public attention abroad was at this time -so engrossed with 
the greater rebellion going on along the Yangtsz’ River that the 
horrors of that in Kwangtung were overlooked. There were 
many foreigners at Whampoa and Hongkong who sided with 
the leading brigands, reported their successes in the newspapers, 
and supplied them with munitions of war. The inefficiency of 
a foreign consul to restrain his countrymen thns flagrantly vio- 
lating all their treaty obligations toward China, showed most 
conclusively lio^ easy it is for the stronger party in such cases 
to demand their rights, and shirk their duties if it suits their 
convenience. 

During the year 1856 affairs between the Chinese govern- 
ment and foreign powers became more and more hampered, while 
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all attempts to arrange difficulties as they arose were defeated 
by the obstinate refusal of Yeh Ming-chin, the governdr-general 
at Canton, to meet any foreign minister. He intrenched him- 
self behind the city gates, and would do nothing. Sir John 
ilowring, the British plenipotentiary and governor of Hong- 
kong, had most reason to be dissatisfied with this conduct, inas- 
much as there were many questions which could have been easily 
arranged in a personal interview. It was ascertained from some 
documents ' afterward found in Yell’s office that this seclusion was 
a part of the system devised at Peking to maintain a complete 
isolation and keep the dreaded foreigners at a distance. No 
course could be more likely to bring upon the government the 
evils it feared, and at the same time show more conclusively the 
ignorant and inapt character of those who carried it on. This 
state of things could not* long continue when such powerful 
agencies were at work along the coast to disorganize legal trade 
and thwart the utmost efforts of all officials to restrain the 
reckless conduct of their subjects. The ten years now elapsed 
since the opening of the five ports had involved the Chinese in 
more complications, miseries, and disasters than had been known 
since the Manchu conquest ; nevertheless, neither rebellion nor 
foreign complications seem to have impressed their lessons upon 
the proud bureaucracy in Peking, which was as unwilling to 
remedy as unable to appreciate the real nature of the difficulties 
that beset the country. 

In the struggle between nations, as between individuals, the 
agony and weakness of one side becomes the opportunity of. the 
other ; and these conditions were now open to the British, who 
speedily found their excuse for further demands. In order to 
develop the trade of the free port' of Hongkohg, its laws en- 
couraged all classes of shipping to resort thither, by removing 
all charges on vessels and granting licenses, with but few and 
unimportant restrictions, to Chinese craft to canyon trade 
under the British flag, This freedom had developed an enor- 
mous smuggling trade, especially in opinm, which the Chinese 
revenue service was unable to restrain or unwilling to legalize. 

'Bhe took, 18B7. . " 
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These boats cruised wherever they might find a trade to invite 
or reward them, wholly indifferent to their own government, 
which coaid exercise no adequate control over them, and kept 
from the last excesses only on account of the risk of losing 
their cargoes. To the evils of smuggling were added the worse 
acts and dangers of kidnapping natives to supply baracoons at 
Macao. The Portuguese had many of these lorchas to carry on 
their commerce, and gradually a set of desperate men had so 
far engrossed them in acts of daring and pillage that honest 
native trade about any part of the coast south of Shanghai 
became almost impossible except under their convoy. The two 
free ports of Macao and Hongkong naturally became their re- 
sorts, where they all took on the aspect of legitimate traders, 
which, indeed, most of them were — save under great tempta- 
tions. 

It was not surprising that Chinese rulers should confound 
these two classes of vessels, nor, from ths traders’ side, was it a 
wonder that their crews should use the flag which gave them 
the greatest protection when beyond foreign inspection and 
jurisdiction. Few nations have ever been subjected to such 
continuous and prolonged irritation in respect to its commercial 
regulations as was the Canton government from those two 
alien communities during the ten years ending with 1856 ; few 
nations, on the other hand, have acted more unwisely in exer- 
tions toward peace and the removal of such difficulties than 
did the unspeakable Governor-General Yeh. • That the inevita- 
ble-collision between the Chinese and British was now at hand, 
follows almost as a matter of course, when to our knowledge 
of the commissioner’s character we add Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
very appropriate estimate of the two Englishmen in whose 
hands well-nigh all British affairs in China were vested : “ Mr. 
Consul Parkes,” says he, “ was fussy. Sir John Bowling was 
a man of considerable ability, but . . . full of self-conceit, 
and without any very clear idea of political principles on the 
large scale.’” 

Early in the morning of October 8th, two boat-load* of 


1 A Hittory of Our Own Timet, Chap. XXX 
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Chinese sailors, with their officers, pnt off from a large war-junk, 
boarded the lorcka Arrow lying at anchor in the river before 
Canton, pinioned and carried away twelve of the fourteen na- 
tives who composed her crew, and added to this unexpected 
“ act of violence,” as Mr. Parkes stated it, “ the significant in- 
sult of hauling down the British ensign.” One Kennedy, a 
young Irishman who is described as a very respectable man of 
his class, was master of the lorcha, but chanced at the time to 
be on another boat lying in the immediate neighborhood of his 
own, and could in consequence offer no resistance. It iB proba- 
ble, judging from testimony given at the British consulate, that 
the hauling down of the flag was a mere bit of wantonness on 
the part of the junk’s officer upon his finding that no foreignei 
was on board, and the offence might readily have been followed 
by an apology had the command of negotiations been in any 
other hands than those of Yeh. The Arrow was owned by a 
Chinese, Fong A-ming, her nominal master being engaged by 
Mr. Block, the Danish consul at Hongkong ; his vessel was not, 
however, entitled to protection, inasmuch as her British regis- 
ter had expired by its own limitation eleven days before the 
episode in Canton River, and the lorcha was already forfeited 
to the crown . 1 Her papers were then at the consulate, and it 
was contended by Mr. Parkes that under Clause X. of the 
ordinance she retained a right to protection ; a mere quibble, 
since the cause refers to the vessel when upon a voyage, and the 
Arrow had confessedly remained about the ports of Macao and 
Canton during a month. 

Consul Parkes, after ascertaining the facts connected with 
this high-handed outrage, pushed off to the war-junk — which 
remained the while quietly at anchor— to claim the captured 
sailors and K explain to the officers, if it were possible that they 
had acted iit error, the gross insult and violation of national 

i Sir John Bowring Indeed conoeded that u the Arrow had no right to hoist 
the British flag," but alleged that the Chinese had ao knowledge of the expiry 
of tbe-Uofcaee, end that thia ignoranoe deprived them of the legal nine of 
ti)ie truth. He quoted, moreover, Artlole IX. of the Supplementary Treaty, 
requiring that 'tall Chinese malfal santa in British ships shall he claimed 
through the British authorities-” 
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rights which they had committed.” 1 This was in vain. Among 
the men was a notorious pirate, he was told, and their orders 
were that the suspected crew should be sent to the governor 
for examination. Yeh stoutly upheld the act of his subordi- 
nate, and affirmed that the lorcha had no right to fly the Brit- 
ish flag, disclaiming, however, any intention of molesting law- 
ful traders under the emblem. Naturally enough, he would 
not yield the right of jurisdiction over his own subjects, and in 
doing this was asserting precisely what Great Britain and every 
other nation on the globe knew to be the first privilege of an in- 
dependent government. The case was not unlike that much-dis- 
cussed affair of the American Commodore Wilkes, who boarded 
the Trent in 1863 and captured Mason and Slidell — performing 
a right-enough action, but in a wrong and hasty fashion. 

In his reply to Mr. Parkes, Yeh declares that he has held an 
examination of the sailors and finds that three of them were 
implicated in a piracy of the preceding month on St. John’s 
Island, that the officers had good reasons? for seizing these men, 
that the remaining nine shall be sent back to their vessel ; which 
he straightway does, but they are as promptly returned by the 
consul because the entire crew is not given up. Sir John Bow- 
ring now demands, through his representative at Canton (1), “ an 
apology for what has taken place, and an assurance that the 
British flag shall in future be respected;” (2) “ that all pro- 
ceedings against Chinese offenders on board British vessels 
must take place according to the conditions of the treaty ; ” 1 
in case of refusal the consul is to concert with the naval au- 
thorities the measures necessary for enforcing redress. This 
threat extracted from the governor-general a promise that 
“ hereafter Chinese officers will on no account, without reason, 
seize and take into custody the people belonging to foreign 
lorchas;” adding very properly, “but when Chinese snbjeets 
build for themselves vessels, foreigners should not sell registers 
to them, for if this be done, it will occasion confusion between 
native and foreign ships, and render it difficult to distinguish 

1 Blue Boole: Papers relating to (he Proceedings of her Majesty's Natal Pones 
at Canton , p. 1. 

* Blue Book , Ibid., p 19. » 
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between them.” ’ Twelve days afterward (October 22d) the 
entire crew were returned, but once more refused by Hr. 
Parkes, ostensibly because the apology was not sent with them 
— and this the commissioner conld not offer either in justice to 
his government or to the cause of truth. 

Ensconced behind the walls of Canton city, Yeh resolved to 
stand firm on his rights as he understood them, even should the 
doing so involve the lives and property of thousands of his 
countrymen. To all foreigners in China this affair was in- 
timately connected with most important possibilities and con- 
sequences: the inviolability of national flags, protection to 
every one whom they covered, personal intercourse with Chi- 
nese officers, maintenance of treaty rights. In upholding these 
the British drew to their side the good wishes of all intelligent 
observers for their success in arms, however unhappy their ex- 
cuse for a resort to such means might be. One more word 
from Hr. HcCarthy before leaving the initial episode of this 
war. “ The truth is,” he sums up, “ that there has seldom been 
so flagrant and so inexcusable an example of high-handed law- 
lessness in the dealings of a strong with a weak nation,” * but 
like many another conflict where strength and justice have been 
ranged on opposite sides, the latter was speedily pushed to the 
wall. The incident of the Arrow appeared a trifling one ; nev- 
ertheless on so slight a hinge turned the future welfare and 
progress of the Chinese people in their intercourse with other 
nations, a hinge which, opening outward, unclosed the door for 
all parties to learn the truth respecting the countries of each, 
and, in the end, agree upon the only grounds on which a bene- 
ficial and intelligent intercourse could be maintained. 

It is hardly necessary to recount in detail the steps by which 
Governor Bowring and Admiral Seymour vainly attempted to 
bring Yeh to their terms. “ Acknowledge that you are in the 
wrong,” was their ultimatum, “by merely sending the three 

>J«a.,p. is. ~ ~~ , 

* History qf Ow Own Tima, Vol. HI., Chap, XXX. £«rd Elgin in hts Jour- 
nal refere frankly enough t<v“ that wretched question of the Arrow, which la 
a scandal to ns, and is so considered, I have reason to know, by all eaoept the - 
few who ue' personally compromised. n -~Lettm and Jmmak iff Lord 'Elgin,. 
edited $jr % Jfctawd, >■ 809. 
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suspects to the consulate, and ask that they be returned on 
charge of piracy.” The long-continued national policy of ex- 
clusion could not, however, be so easily overthrown ; its reduc- 
tion must be by force. The seizure of a military junk was the 
iirst act of the British, then the capture of the Barrier forts, 
followed by that of all others on the south of Canton, and lastly 
breaching the city wall opposite Yell’s yamun. This was en- 
tered by Admiral Seymour with a small party of marines. 

Sir John Bowring had already made the demand that the city 
gates should be opened to them in accordance .with the agree- 
ment entered into ten years before between Governor Davis 
and Kiying, and expresses his gratification to the consul that now 
one great object of hostile action had been satisfactorily accom- 
plished — an object which Mr. Parkes declares was clearly based 
on treaty rights. However, they did not see Yeh, who resorted 
to all manner of petty annoyances, the evils of which mostly fell 
on his own people, without in the least advancing his cause. 

On November 15th, to the complications with the English 
was added a quarrel with the Americans, whose boats had 
been twice fired into and one man killed by the Chinese officers 
in command of the Barrier forts. Commodore J. Armstrong 
had under his command the San Jacinto, Portsmouth, and Le- 
vant, then lying at Whampoa. He ordered the two latter to go 
as near to these forts as possible, and directed Captain A. H. 
Foote of the Portsmouth to destroy them all. Foote accord- 
ingly organized a large force and attacked them on the 16th, 
20th, and 21st, till they were reduced and occupied. The re- 
sistance of the Chinese on this occasion was unusually brave 
and prolonged, the admirable position of the forts enabling 
each of them to lend assistance to the others. On the part of 
the Americans, seven were killed and twenty-two wounded ; 
perhaps three hundred Chinese were pat kora de combat; the 
guns in the forts (one hnndred and seventy-six in all) were de- 
stroyed, and the sea-walls demolished with powder found in 
the magazines.' This skirmish is the only passage of arms ever 

1 One brass gnn of eight-iaoh calibre was twenty-two feet Are inohe* long ; 
the entire armament of these forts was superior in equipment to anything 
before seen in China. • 
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engaged in by American and Chinese forces— one which Yeh 
seemed to regard as of 'slight moment, and for which he cared 
neither to apologize nor sympathize. His unexampled indif- 
ference in referring to the affair less than two days after the 
demolishment of his forts * was met by an equal fr anknes s on 
the part of Dr. Parker, who at once resumed correspondence 
with the commissioner, and, content with the practical lesson 
just administered, said no more about “ apologies and guaran- 
tees.” This episode is interesting chiefly as an example of the 
American course regarding an insult to the national flag, as con- 
trasted with the English dealing with an injury not very differ- 
ent either in nature or degree. 

Relations between Great Britain and China continued in this 
constrained position until the opening of another year, the con- 
flict now being almost wholly restricted to unimportant colli- 
sions with village braves on land and voluminous discussions 
with the governor-general on paper. In November the French 
minister withdrew his legation from Canton, there being by 
that time neither French citizens nor interests to watch over. 
Principal among the events during this interval was the burn- 
ing of the foreign factories by order of Yeh, December 14th. 
They were fired in the night and were entirely consumed with 
all their contents, as well, too, as the contiguous portion of the 
suburbs. The offer of thirty taels head-money for every English- 
man killed or captured resulted in a few endeavors on the part 
of natives, whereby they kidnapped or slew two or three sea- 
men when separated from their ships. These .attempts at 
guerilla warfare were so promptly met and rewarded on the 
part of the English, by wholesale punishment of offending 
villages, as to cause little annoyance after the lesson of certain 
retribution had been taken to heart by the Chinese. More im- 
portant than all these was a dastardly attempt, on January 11, 

1 “There I* nO matter of strife betirecn our recpeotire nation*. Henceforth 
1st tbs fUb fan 6t the tmg which American chip employ be dearly Refined, 
end Inform gee what it 1* beforehand. This will be the verifleetton <4 the 
friendly rdasohe Which exist between the two ooontries. -Hopptn, 

Jhria’pfe JIO-140. (brntpowfatee ofMeLam and Pariur, SauOn- 

Docuttmi No. 89, December 20, 1868, pp.«01» 4 JSfuc Book, p. 137. 

' 1 
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1857, to poison the foreigners at Hongkong, by putting arsenic 
in the bread supplied from a Chinese baker. This, it was after- 
ward ascertained, was at the instigation of certain officials on 
the mainland, but fortunately even here their villany was 
foiled, owing to the overdose contained in the dough. It 
ought to' be stated, in passing, that such acts are not common 
in China, and, in this case, that the baker’s employers were pro- 
ven entirely innocent. . 

During much of this time. Canton had been reminded of the 
presence of the British force by intermittent bombarding of the 
city from guns in Dutch Folly Fort. Sir John Bowring had 
demanded an interview with Yeli in November, but received a 
prompt refusal, followed by a still more vigorous carrying on of 
the war in his peculiar fashion, and by raising the price on 
English heads. Admiral Seymour had now less reason for re- 
maining within the Bogue, as all trade was at an end. Hun- 
dreds of foreigners had already been thrown out of employ- 
ment, their property destroyed, their plans broken up, and in a 
few instances their lives lost in consequence of this quarrel. 
After holding an intrenched position around the church and 
barracks of the factories for the space of a month, the useless- 
ness of this effort when sustained by so paltry a force seems tr 
have moved the admiral (January 14, 1857) to retire from 
Canton, falling back upon Macao Fort until reinforcements 
should arrive from India. Before leaving the site of the fac- 
tories, however, he burned down the warehouses of those na- 
tive merchants in the vicinity, their inmates having previously 
been warned to leave them. These buildings and their contents 
were private property, and the intrenched position in the fac- 
tory garden was not endangered by their remaining. The 
leaders of the British operations had hitherto professed to Spare., 
private property ; and even if the performance was meant as a 
parting menace to the governor-general — “ to show him,” as 
Mr. Farkes remarked, “that we can bum too ” — it was'one , of 
the few acts, on their side, which has left a 6%ma upon the 
English name in China. The Jiosjtile proceedings of the : Chi- 
nese authorities had been both petty and useless, but as Ad- 
miral Seymour’s force was inadequate to take and hold Canton, 
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a more serious cannonading of the imperial quarters might hare 
been a more honorabfe method of taking retribution for out- 
rages, and better calculated than this counter-incendiarism to in- 
ciease respect for British arms and civilization. 

The nows of these operations in China excited great interest 
and speculation in Europe, inasufuck as all its nations were more 
or less interested in the China trade. Parliament was the scene 
of animated argnment as to the policy of Sir John Bowring mid 
Ills colleagues ; the moral, commercial, and political features of 
British intercourse with China were discussed most thoroughly 
in all their bearings, the arguments of both parties in the de- 
bate being drawn from the same despatches. One remarkable 
series of papers was presented to the House of Lords in Feb- 
ruary, 1857, entitled Correspondence respecting Insults in China , 
“ containing the particulars of twenty-eight outrages committed 
by the Chinese upon British and other foreigneis between the 
years 1842 and 1856.” This publication was intended appa- 
rently to show how impracticable the Chinese authorities were 
• in all their intercourse with foreigners, and its contents became 
to members of the House so many arguments for placing this 
intercourse on a better basis at the imperial court. To those 
who had watched Bince 1842 the results of treaty stipulations 
upon the people of China mid their rulers, it was plain that no 
satisfactory political intercourse could be hoped for so long as 
the governor-general at Canton had the power of concealing 
and misrepresenting to his government everything that hap- 
pened between foreign representatives and himself. Neverthe- 
less such a series of papers was but one side of the insults 
endured. As long as the British government upheld the 
opium trade, and did nothing to restrain smuggling and the 
awful atrocities m the coolie traffic at Mauo, which were fill- 
ing the ears of all the world with their shotting tales, these 
few “ outrages ” seem very petty if put forward as a defence 
of Lord Palmerston’s going to war on account of the loreha 
Arrow. f 

In the vote upon the question of employing force in China, 
the better sense of Parliament protested against the policy 
which had directed recent events; , but the Premier knew his 
Von. IL— 41 
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countrymen, and in forty days frojn the dissolution (March 
21st) England returned him a House of Commons strongly 
in liis favor. He now decided to complete what had been 
wanting in the treaty of Nanking, and obtain a residence for 
a British minister at Peking. The governments of France, 
Russia, and the United States were invited to co-operate with 
England so far as they deemed proper, and their united in- 
terests were those of Christendom. No well-wisher to China 
could patiently look forward to a continuation of the past tan- 
talizing semblance of official intercourse at Canton, and the 
varied experience of twelve years at other ports proved that the 
• Chinese people did not sympathize in this policy. The French 
Emperor had a special grievance against II. I. M. Hienfung, on 
account of the judicial murder of P&re Cliapdelaine, a mis- 
sionary in Kwangsi province, who had been tortured and be- 
headed at Si-lin hien on February 29, 1856, by order of the 
' district magistrate. This outrage was in direct violation of 
the rescript of 1844, and some atonement and apology were 
justiy demanded. Ilow totally unconscious of all these discus- 
sions and plans were Hienfung and his counsellors at Peking, 
may be guessed from their blind fright during subsequent 
events, while their inability to devise a coufse of action cor- 
responded to their childish ignorance of their position and 
duties. 

A powerful though unspoken reflection among these rulers 
must not here be overlooked as a secret motive in deciding 
many of their short-sighted counsels. Remembering the way 
in which their ancestors lxad captured the Empire over two cen- 
turies before, they felt that great risk was run in admitting the 
barbarians to the capital now, since the same game would prob- 
ably be played over again. The visits of foreign ministers to 
the insurgents at Nanking, and their readiness at Canton to 
quarrel about so (rifling a point as pulling down a flag and car- 
rying off a few natives under its protection, all indicated, in 
their opinion, nothing short of conquest and spoliation. With 
such tremendous power arrayed against so weak an adversary, 
they knew well enough what would ensue. Their miserable 
policy of isolation had left them more helpless ‘in their igno- 
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raBce then diminished in their resources, and they had to pay 
dearly for their instruction. 

The appointments of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros as pleni- 
potentiaries for Great Britain and France were most fortunate 
as a selection of eminent diplomatists and clear-headed men. 
The two ambassadors entered into most cordial relations as 
soon as the land and sea forces placed at their disposal arrived 
on the Chinese coast. Lord Elgin reached QOngkong in July, 
but learning the state of affairs in that region, and that no ad- 
vances had been made from Peking to settle the dispute, con- 
cluded to take the Shannon to Calcutta, to the assistance of Lord 
Canning against the mutineers ; from this place he proposed 
to proceed in the cold weather, when the force detailed for China 
would all be ready. Returning to Hongkong by September 
20th, he was obliged to tarry yet another month before the last 
of his reinforcements, or those of the French, had joined him. 
By the end of November the American minister, W. B. Reed, 
in the frigate Minnesota, and the Russian admiral, Count 
Poutiatine, in the gunboat Amerika, had likewise come. 

Early in December, after a refusal on the part of Yeh of their 
ultimatum, the allied forces advanced up the Canton River. An 
extract from one of Lord Elgin’s private letters illustrates admi- 
rably the spirit in which he entered upon the work he had been 
chosen to do. “December 22d. — On the afternoon of the 20th 
I got into a gunboat with Commodore Elliot, and went a short 
way up toward the Barrier forts, which were last winter de- 
stroyed by the Americans. When we reached this point, all 
was so quiet that we determined to go on, and we actually 
steamed past the city of Canton, along the whole front, within 
pistol-shot of the town. A line of English men-of-war are now 
anchored there in front of the town. I never felt so ashamed 
Of myself in my life, and Elliot remarked that the trip seemed 
to have made me sad. There we were, accumulating the means 
of destruction under the very eyes and within the reach of a 
population of about one million people, against w^om these 
means of desfruction were to be employed* ‘Yes,’ I said to 
Elliot, ‘I am Sad, because, when I look at that town, that 
I am earning for myself, a place in the Litany, immediately 
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sifter “plague, pestilence, and famine.”’ I believe, however,, 
that, as far as 1 am concerned, it was impossible for me to do 
otherwise than as I have done. . . . When we steamed np 
to Canton and saw the rich alluvial banks covered with the lux- 
urious evidences of unrivalled industry and natural fertility 
combined — beyond them barren uplands sprinkled with a soil 
of reddish tint which gave them the appearance of heather 
slopes in the Highlands, and beyond these again the White 
Cloud mountain range standing out bold and blue in the clear 
sunshine — I thought bitterly of those who, for the most selfish 
objects, are trampling under foot this ancient civilization.” 1 

On the 27th the British and French, about six thousand in 
all, landed on the east bank a short distance below the walls. 
During the whole of the following day a furious bombardment 
was opened upon the city from tho ships, driving thousands of 
the frightened natives into the western suburbs and destroying 
considerable portions of the town. By three o’clock of the 29th 
tho city was in the hands of the foreigners — almost exactly the 
two hundred and seventh anniversary of its capture and entire 
reduction by the Manchus ("November, 1650). The victory was 
not a brilliant one, since scarcely any one could be found with 
whom to fight ; three or four forts to be entered, the wall scaled, 
a loss of one hundred and ten in killed and wounded to the vic- 
tors, perhaps five times as many to the vanquished— this wa6 alL 
Immediately upon their entry within the hitherto forbidden 
city the chiefs were forced to turn their energy upon their own 
troops and prevent them from bullying and looting the helpless 
Chinese. 

Governor-General Yeh was, after some little search, found 
and captured while attempting an escape from his yamun,’ and 
within twenty-Jpur hours the lieutenant-governor, Tartar gen- 
eral, and all others in high authority came into possession of the 
invaders. Yeh was carried forthwith on board H. B. M. S. 
Inflexible, a wise step which deprived him of further power of 

— - — — * — — 

1 Letter* and Journals, p. 212. ' 

9 Some very curious documents vtero found among hid archives illustrating 
the character both of the man and his government. See Oliphant, Elgin' s Mi* 
mn to China f Vol. I., Chap. VIII. Reed’s Correspondency 1858, pp 448*488. 
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resistance and misrepresentation, and left the plenipotentiaries 
free to arrange some method of temporary government for the 
city. This was a difficult problem, chiefly owing to the lack of 
competent interpreters, but rendered more so by the natural ir- 
ritation of the conquered people at the losses they had sustained, 
the flight of the local officers, and the alarming extent of rob- 
bery by natives, somewhat countenanced by foreign soldiers. 
The skill and tact of Lord Elgin were never better shown than 
in the construction out of such incongruous materials of a mixed 
government whoso subsequent easy working abundantly proved 
the master mind of the builder. 1 The two hlanchuB, Governor 
Pihkwei and the commandant of the garrison — called also the 
Tartar general — were now brought forward to assist in saving 
their capital from destruction and to form with the allies a joint 
tribunal. Pihkwei became legally (by Yell’s capture) the gov- 
ernor-general of the Liang Kwang, and his functions in that 
capacity were not interfered with ; those of liis colleague had 
always been restricted within the city walls. On January 9tli 
they were installed by Lord Elgin and Baron Gros with all pos- 
sible ceremony as rulers of the city, under the surveillance of 
three foreigners, Colonel Holloway and Consul Harry Parkes 
for (lie British, and Captain Martineau for the French. This 
commission had its headquarters in the same extensive yamun 
with Pihkwei, in whom happily were combined some estimable 
qualities for managing the difficult post he filled. The orderly 
habits of the literati and traders in and around Canton afforded 
a guaranty that no seditious proceedings would be countenanced 
against this joint authority if it gave them the security they had 
asked from the allies. A force of marines and the Fifty-ninth 
Begiment were quartered on Pagoda Hill, on the north side of 
the city, and ere long the commandant’s yamun was cleared, of 
its rubbish and put in order for the commission, leaving the 
other for Pihkwei. The allied chiefs deemed it wisest to at- 
tempt to govern as little in detail as possible, and their commis- 
sioners found enough to do in adjusting complaints brought by 

' “Ton may imagine,” he write*, “what It i* to undertake to govern seme 
millions of people when we have in att two or three people who understand 
the language ! I never had so difficult a matter to arrange.” 
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the Chinese against their own men. The Cantonese did not fail 
to contrast the considerate treatment they received from their 
foieign captors with the carnage and utter ruin which would 
have followed tine occupation of the city by the- Tai-piugs or 
other insurgents, and during the whole period quietly submitted. 
The greater part of the responsible labor came upon Mr. Farkes, 
becansb of his ability to talk Chinese, but before many months 
he had taught many natives how to assist in carrying out the 
necessary details. He showed much skill in circumventing the 
designs of the discontented officials at Fuhslian, giving Pihkwei 
all the native criminals to judge, restraining the thievery or 
cruelty of the foreign police, and sending out proclamations for 
the guidance and admonition of the people . 1 

The kindness shown by Lord Elgin after the capture of Can- 
ton infused itself into the minds of those working with and 
under him, and the newly installed governor soon recovered his 
composure as he found himself in possession of his own digni- 
ties and power. The local and provincial officers under him 
kept themselves at Fuhshan, now recovering from its destruc- 
tion of three years before. By the end of January affairs were 
put in order, the blockade was taken off the port, foreign mer- 
chants returned and settled in the warehouses still unharmed 
on Honam, while the native dealers reopened their shops in the 
vicinity.’ Sixteen months had elapsed since the affair of the 
Arrow, and every one felt that a new day had begun to dawn 
on the relations of China with other lands.' Among the papers 

1 Blue Book * Lord Elgin** Correspondent f, July 15, 1858, Despatches Nos. 88, 
84, 106, and 188. Oliphant, Elgin** Mission to China, Vol I , p 170 

* Oddly enough, among the most earnest appeals for the restoration of com- 
meree came one from Pihkwei himself, who wrote to Lord Elgin : “ The 
eagerness with which merchants will devote themselves to gain, if the trade 
he how thrown well open, wilt increase manifold the good understanding be- 
tween 6n t nations, and the step will thus, at the same time, enhance your 
excellency’s reputation. Book, January 24, 1858. 

“The letters of G* W. Cooke, the Thm# correspondent (London, Boptledge, 
1658), edutaitt a fairly complete account of the proceedings of the allies at 
Canton % hts conversations with Governor-General Teh on the way to Calcutta 
im \m valuable Copipere an article in the Borne desJkmMondes (1* juiilei, 
1858), by& Lavatyge, UH JSihs^rshjpfv^^ 

6M* 
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taken in Yeh’s yarnun were the ratified copies of the treaties 
between China and Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
carefully preserved there, it was said, by directions from Peking, 
in order to serye«for reference in case of dispute as to the text. 
It was, however one of the indexes proving the desire of the 
Emperor to keep himself aloof from personal contact with 
foreigners. 

The allied chiefs, early in the month of February, proposed 
to their American and Bussian coadjutors to join them in 
laying their demands before the Peking Court, and affording 
it one more opportunity to amicably settle the pending diffi- 
culties by sending an officer to Shanghai with full powers 
for that end. Both Bussians and Americans were cordially in 
unison with the allies, and their several despatches addressed 
to Yii, the first member of the Nui Koh , or ‘ Inner Council,’ 
at Peking, were taken up to Shanghai and thence to Suchau, 
where IIo Kwei-tsing received and forwarded them before the 
end of February. These four letters simultaneously sent to 
the secluded court at Peking contained nothing which could 
alarm its members ; but such was the ignorance of the highest 
officers there, that they knew not what to do— ostrich-like, 
hiding their heads from the approaching danger, simply de- 
clining to answer any unpleasant communication, hoping 
thereby to put far off the evil day. Their isolation would re- 
main if left to themselves, and to have sent laying again to 
the south would only have cherished their* stupid pride and 
worked their subjects ultimate injury. Their old-time policy 
of absolute non-intercourse lay like some great frigate sunk 
athwart the month of a river; the obstacle once removed, 
nothing remained to prevent the vast and populous regions 
beyond the barrier from an active and profitable communion 
with the whole world. They could no longer be left in statu 
quo, and few can find fault with the plan proposed to solve their 
difficulties — a plan which brought the four most powerful na- 
tions of Christendom in joint consent to set themselves on a 
fair and advantageous footing with the most ancient and popu- 
lous nation of Asia. To those whp admit the direct government 
of the Almighty Buler in ordering the policy of nations in accord 
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with His wise plans, this simultaneous approach to Peking will 
always be deemed as one of the waymarks of human progress. 

The letters presented to the Emperor 1 form in their topics 
and tore a pleasant >ntrast to the communications in past 
years. That of the Russian minister was peculiar in bringing 
forward the desirableness of .'Uowing 'he profession of Chris- 
tianity to all natives desirous of embracing it ; but this point 
was made the subject of an address by the British missionaries 
at Ningpo and Shanghai to Lord Elgin, whose reply was a 
happy exposition of the dangers and difficulties connected with 
the toleration of Christianity by a government ignorant of its 
precepts. The imperial replies to these advances were, as 
every one expected, in the strain of non ptmumua. Lord Elgin 
returned his copy to Ho Kwei-tsing at Suchau, and enclosed 
therewith another despatch to Yii, in which he announced his 
intention to proceed to Taku, where he would await the arrival 
of a commissioner qualified to treat upon the points in dispute. 

The force designed to accompany the allied chiefs was gather- 
ing at Sha \ghai, and by the middle of April most of the ships 
and transports had anchored off the Pci ho, together with the 
American frigates Minnesota and Mississippi and the Russian 
gunboat Ainerilca, having the legations of those nations on 
board. Nothing could bo more dreary than the aspect of the 
rendezvous at this season. The ships were obliged to anchor 
about eight miles from Bliore, which was level, and would have 
been invisible if it had not been for the forts at the entrance of 
the river. The dim, hazy horizon was lurid with the rays of 
the sun shining through the dust that came in clouds from the 
plains of Mongolia and Chihli. Tha turbid waters were often 
lashed into foam by the conflicting forces of tides and winds 
which acted on it from every quarter, and kept the gulf in a 
turmoil. No native boats ventured out to traffic, as would have 
been tire case in the south, and the only signs of life were die 
gunboats and launches running in and out of the river, or tlio 
barges passing from ship to ship. Added to other diseommodi- 


1 These are aU given In the oorreepondence of Mr. Reed, printed by the 
Senate — Despatch No. 9, Ex.- Document No. 80, March 18, 1880, pp. 122-188. 
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ties, were occasional blasts of hot air which swept over the 
water, charged with fine dost that settled on the decks and rig- 
ging, and insinuated itself into the dress and faces in an un- 
comfortable manner. 

As usual the Chinese had done nothing. The increasing 
number and size of the ships which were anchored off the Pei ho 
had, however, been duly reported at Peking, and the Russian 
admiral had received a reply to his announcement of arrival. 
On April 23d communications were addressed by the four 
ministers to Yu-ching at Peking, and on the 26th replies came 
from Tan Ting-siang, governor-general of Chihli, informing 
them that he, with Tsunglun and Wu, had been deputed to 
“ receive their complaints and investigate and manage.” The 
governor-general was not empowered to settle upon the terms 
of a treaty, but he desired to have a personal conference to 
learn what was demanded. Upon the day appointed the Rus- 
sian and American ministers met Tan at the Takn forts (April 
30th) at separate hours, when they learned that he had not 
been invested with “ full powers,” like those granted to Eying 
and tlipu in 1842, bnt had authority to discuss all matters pre- 
paratory to signing a treaty. The truth was that they were 
quite ignorant of the important questions raised at Canton ; but 
while willing to discuss them, they were equally set on keeping 
the foreigners away from the capital. Here the allied chiefs 
and their two colleagues took issue. The former held out for 
commissioners to be sent with full powers ; but the latter deem- 
ing that the governor-general had adequate authority, accord- 
ingly presented him with the main points of their demands and 
afterward with the drafts of their treaties. The negotiations 
were delayed by the difficulties of the entrance, but they af- 
forded a needed instruction to these conceited and ignorant 
men, who were thus enabled at their leisure to prepare for the 
struggle. Hot only were the officers themselves brought faco 
to face with their dreaded visitors, and made to perceive the 
folly of resisting the armaments at their command, bnt with 
the democratic habits usual in Chinese courts, the hundreds of 
attendants present at the conferences heard all that passed. 

Ere the non-belligereut powers had completed their nego- 
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tiations, the allies tnrned over theirs into the hands of the 
two admirals, MM. Seymour and Rigault de Genooilly. These 
advanced np the river on May 20th, forcing the slight boom 
across the stream, and capturing all the forts on both banks, 
with all their stores. Comparatively few Chinese were killed, 
and their defence of the forts was creditable to their cour- 
age and skill. All the troops fled or were driven from their 
intrenched camps as far as Taku town, and the other de- 
fences, stockades, and fire-rafts having been destroyed, the 
gunboats proceeded to Tientsin. The losses by shot on the 
part of the Allies were unhappily doubled by the explosion 
of a powder magazine in a fort as a party of Frenchmen en- 
tered. The news that the foreigners had forced the defences 
at the mouth of the Pei ho was soon spread through the towns 
along its banks, and myriads of unarmed people flocked to the 
shore to see the gun-boats, whose smoke and masts towering 
above the low land indicated their presence to the amazed in- 
habitants. 

A house having been prepared at Tientsin for the allied 
chiefs, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros reached the city at daylight 
on May 30th, followed by the other two ministers, all of them 
having come np during the night without mishap or oppo- 
sition. The inhabitants of the city were highly excited at 
the presence of the vessels and those of whom they had heard 
such dreadful stories, but their curiosity and fear kept them 
quiet and civil, and they were content with lining the shores in 
dense crowds, to gaze and talk. The general ignorance of each 
other’s language did not prevent a constant intercourse with 
the citizens, all the more agreeable after the confinement on 
board ship. One old man was found managing a ferry-boat, 
who remembered Lord Amherst’s visit in 1816. After his in- 
quiries as to the meaning of the flags on board the ships had 
been answered, he exclaimed, “Bow easily you and we could 
get along if you but understood our language ’’—to which the 
crowd around reechoed their hearty assent 

Two higher commissioners now appeared on the scene of ac- 
tion, Kweflfeng and ffwashana, who superseded the discom- 
fited Tan,’ Tsunglnn, and Wu, and presented their cards as 
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having been invested with full powers to treat. Negotiations 
were opened with them, and thus, after months of delay, the 
plan which Yeh had so foolishly adhered to at Canton in Octo- 
ber, to refuse all personal discussion, was accomplished at 
Tientsin under far more promising circumstances. The Chi- 
nese were obliged to accept almost any terms offered them, for 
negotiations carried on under such conditions were hardly those 
of free agents. The high commissioners were ignorant beyond 
conception of the gravity of their position and the results 
which were to flow from these treaties, whose provisions, linked 
into one compact by the favored nation clause, were, in fact, to 
form the future magna charta between almost the two halves 
of the human race. It was true that the Chinese commission- 
ers were not altogether their own masters in making them, but 
owing to their perverse seclusion, they had foolishly shut them- 
selves out from the opportunity of learning their rights. They 
had, of course, no desire to learn what they knew nothing 
about, and there was no alternative other than the display of 
force to break down the barriers which pride alone made 
strong. They had some grounds for fear, from their recent 
occupation of Canton, that the British wished for more territory 
than Hongkong ; and the frequent visits of the national vessels 
of Great Britain, the United States, and France to the insur- 
gents at Nanking indicated serious results in the future, for the 
latter owed all their religious fanaticism to foreign inspiration. 
To the persistent smuggling of opium along' the whole coa6t 
since the treaties negotiated by Kiying sixteen years before, 
and the many social and financial evils entailed thereby, were 
now added the atrocities of the coolie trade in Kwangtung prov- 
ince. Yet the reserve of the officials upon these and other 
topics on which they might be expected to have expressed their 
views or remonstrances, was only equalled by the politeness and 
freedom with which they met their enemies in consultation. 
Never again in the history of nations can functionaries to 
whom were confided the settlement of questions of so great 
moment, be brought together in such honest ignorance of the 
other’s intentions, fears, and wishes. It was high time for 
each of the five powers, now face to face, to have the way 
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opened for the Femoral of this ignorance and a better under- 
standing substituted. 

The despatches of Lord Elgin and Mr. Reed contain transla- 
tions of many reports and memorials which were found in 
Yeh’s yamun at Canton, and give one a good idea of the sort 
of information furnished to the Emperor by his highest officers. 
It is a wrong view of these papers to regard their extraordinary 
misstatements as altogether designed to deceive the court and 
screen the ill-success of the write re, for they had had no more 
facilities to investigate the real condition of foreign lands and 
the policy of their rulers than had the poor boy Caspar Hauser 
to learn about his neighbors. 

One untoward event occurred during the negotiations. This 
was.the sudden arrival of Kiying (June 8th) and his effort to 
force himself into the company of the plenipotentiaries. Since 
his departure from Canton in 1847 he had filled the premier- 
ship before the death of the late Emperor Taukwang, after 
which he had been deprived of all power and most of his 
honors. He seemed to have tried to recover them by making 
large promises at court respecting his influence over the bar- 
barians ; but when he reached Tientsin he was without creden- 
tials enabling him to participate, and acted as if his misfor- 
tunes had in a measure unsettled his reason. The British min- 
ister was suspicious of his designs, and sent his two secretaries, 
on the 9th, to learn what they could of or from him. These 
gentlemen plainly pointed out to the old man the difficulties in 
the way of settling the present troubles in any other manner 
than by acceding to the demands of Lord Elgin. Kiying had, 
however, put himself in a serious dilemma. Finding very soon 
that he was powerless to change the course of events and get the 
steamers away from Tientsin (as he no doubt had promised to 
do, and thus prove his influence), he returned to Peking on the 
12 th, though he had Announced the reception of his full powers' 
only the day before. His colleagues were not sorry to have 
him depart, but nothing definite was learned of his fate until, . 
at the end of thrae weeks, when the Emperor’s rescript order? , 
ing him to commit suicide was received. His case waa deemed 
of sufficient importance to, call for a summation of the principal 
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features in order to prove the righteousness of his sentence^ 
and manifest the Emperor’s extreme desire to be at once just 
and gracious in his decree. Kiying’s case is rather an unusual 
one among Chinese officials, but the real reasons for his fall are 
probably not all 6tated ; his prominence abroad, arising from his 
connection with the Nanking treaty, was no criterion of his in- 
fluence at home or of the loss to the government by his death. 1 

Soon after his departure the impertinence of a native crowd 
to a party of British officers while walking through the city, 
lent some strength to the belief that Kiying’s counsel had been 
warlike, and that a coup , similar to the one made at Canton in 
1841 by Yihshan, had been suggested, and the destruction of 
all the foreigners in Tientsin was hoped for as its result. Their 
relations with the citizens thus far had been amicable on- the 
whole, and the interruption in this desirable state of things was 
very brief. Negotiations Continued, therefore, but with an 
undercurrent of doubt as to details on some important points 
among the foreign envoys. Lord Elgin had the greatest respon- 
sibility, indeed, and the task before him was difficult and deli- 
cate, but he failed in drawing to himself his colleagues and 
learning their views. They hardly knew what to do, for none 
of them wished to thwart his desires for complete and hon- 
orable intercourse with the central government, though the 
manner of reaching this end might admit of discussion. This ' 
he never invited. The position of the American and Russian 
envoys, pledged to their instructions not to light, and having 
the feeling that their nations were to obtain the advantages re- 
sulting from tho hostilities of the allies, was not a pleasant one ; 
but it could have been made so, and he himself relieved of his 
main anxiety as to the result, by an interview. In contrast 

1 Oliphant’s Mission of Lord Elgin to China and Japan, pp. 238-253 (Ameri- 
can edition), N. Y., 1860* It is interesting to note, before leaving this epi- 
sode, a Frenchman’s opinion of the character of this statesman: “ Kiying a, 
etg de 1842 Ik 1844 le grand ncgociateur de la Chine. Les ministres (strangers 
ont vantc son habilet6, sa finesse, ses f 090ns aimables et courtoises. . . . 
♦Son nom symbolisait nne politique nouvelle, bienveillante pour les Strangers, 
tolerante, liberals ; il repr&sentait nne sorte de jeune Chine.” — M. C. Lavalhe 
in the Revue dee Deux Monde*, 15 D4o. 1859, p. 602. The same article contains 
an interesting account of the first expedition up the Pei ho and its results. 
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with Lord Elgin’s general bearing toward those around him, as 
detailed in his correspondence, his biographer gives an extract 
from a private letter written the day after signing his treaty, 
which describes his perplexities : 

June 29 th. -^-1 have not written for some days, but they have been bnsy 
ones. We went on fighting and bullying, and getting the poor commissioners 
to oonoede one point after another, till Friday the 25th, when we had reason 
to believe that all was settled, and that the signature was to take place the fol- 
lowing day. On Friday afternoon, however, Baron Gros came to me with a 
message from the Russian and American ministers to induce me to recede from 
two of my demands — 1, a resident minister at Peking, and, 2, permission to 
our people to trade in the interior of China ; because, as they said, the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries had told them that they had received a decree from the Em- 
peror stating that they should infallibly lose their heads if they gave way on 
these points. 

The resident minister at Peking I consider far the most important matter 
gained by the treaty ; the power to trade in the interior hardly less so. I had 
at stake not only these important points in my treaty, for which I had fought 
so hard, but I know not what behind. For the Chinese are such fools that it 
was impossible to tell, if we gave way on one point, whether they would not 
raise difficulties on every other. I sent for the admiral ; gave him a hint that 
there was a great opportunity for England ; that all the powers were deserting 
me on a point whioh they hod aU t in their original applications to Peking, de- 
manded, and which they all intended to claim if I got it ; that, therefore, we 
had it in our power to claim our place of priority in the East by obtaining 
this when others would not insist on it. Would he back me ? This was the 
forenoon of Saturday, 26th, and the treaty was to be signed in the evening. 

I may mention, as a proof of the state of people’s minds, that Admiral Sey- 
mour told me that the French admiral had urged him to dine with him, as- 
suring him that no treaty would be signed that day ! I sent Frederick to the • 
imperial commissioners to tell them that I was indignant beyond all expression 
at their having attempted to communicate with me through third parties ; 
that I was ready to sign at once the treaty as it stood ; but that if they delayed 
or retreated, I should consider negotiations at an end, go to Peking and de- 
mand a great deal more, etc. Frederick executed this most difficult task ad- 
mirably, and at six p.m. I signed the treaty of Tientsin. I am now anxiously 
awaiting some communication from Peking. Till the Emperor accepts the 
treaty I shall hardly feel safe. Please God he may ratify without delay ! I. am 
sure that I express the wi9h just as much in the interest of China as in our own. 
Though I have been forced to act almost brutally, I am China's friend in all this. * 

The importance of these two provisos was not exaggerated in 
his mind, but he might have - seen that the difficulties with his 
colleagues were increased by his own reticence. 

1 W*lrond’» Life and Letter* of Lord Elgin , p. 
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However much a different course might have harmonized 
these discordant views, the pressure on the -city of Tientsin was 
too near and severe upon the Chinese, and they yielded from 
feapof worse- consequences when no other arguments could have 
induced them. It was not Lord Elgin alone who felt veiy sen- 
sibly, on that occasion, “ the painfulness of the position of a 
negotiator who has to treat with persons who yield nothing to 
reason and everything to fear, and who are at the same time 
profoundly ignorant of the subjects under discussion and of 
their own real interests.” Looked at in any point of view, this 
period of negotiation at Tientsin in 1858 was a remarkable 
epoch. The sole great power of paganism was being bound by 
the obligations of a treaty extorted from its monarch by a 
handful of men in possession of the entrance to its capital. As 
one of the British officers pithily stated it, two powers had China 
by the throat, while the other two stood by to egg them on, so 
that all could share the spoil. Tet the past sixteen years had 
proven most conclusively that, unless this pressure was exerted, 
the imperial government would make no advance, admit no 
opening for learning its real position among the nations of the 
world, but mulishly cherish its ignorance, its isolation, its con- 
ceit, and its folly, until these causes had worked out the ruin so 
fondly hoped to be avoided. Even the necessity of coming 
into personal official relations with the foreign consuls to pro- 
mote the maintenance of good order between their subjects had 
been hampered or neutralized by the Chinese authorities at all 
the ports ; and there was no hope of introducing a better state 
of things until foreign ministers were received at Peking. Hap- 
pily, Lord Elgin then saw the question in all its bearings, and 
no one ever proyed to be a truer friend to China than did he in 
forcing it upon her. He had little idea, probably, of one r .iOtive 
for their resistance, namely, the fear of the Manchn rulers, al- 
ready referred to, that in admitting the enemy to the capital 
they would be as summarily ejected as had been their predeces^ 
sors in 1644. „ 

However, by the first week in July the four treaties bad 
been signed and ratified by Hienfnng, and all the vessels had 
left the Pei ho, which itself was no doubt the greatest proof to 
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his Majesty that they were valid compacts ; for if the tables had 
been turned he would not have let them off so easily, and per- 
haps wondered that Tientsin had not been ransomed at the 
same rate that Elliot had spared Canton in 1841. It is diffi- 
cult to fully appreciate the crass ignorance and singular perver- 
sity of the men in whose hands the sway of the Chinese people 
were now lodged. He who is unwilling to acknowledge the 
overruling hand of God in this remarkable meeting of nations, 
would find it very difficult to acknowledge it anywhere in human 
history. 

The revision of the tariff had been deferred for a future dis- 
cussion among those qualified for the work. Five Chinese 
commissioners reached Shanghai early in October for this and 
other purposes, of whom Kweiliang and Hwashana were two. 
In this part of the negotiations the controlling power was 
properly left in the hands of the British, for their trade was 
worth more than all others combined. They used this power 
most selfishly, and fastened on the weak and distracted Empire 
a veritable remora, which has gone on sucking its resources 
without compunction or cessation. By making .the tariff an in- 
tegral part of the treaty, they theoretically made every infrac- 
tion a casus belli, and as no provision was left for revision, it 
was virtually rendered impossible, since the original four powers 
could not again be brought to unite on its readjustment with a 
view to the rights of China. While particular provision was 
made in it for preventing the importation of salt and the im- 
plements and munitions of war, the trade in opium was legal- 
ized at a lower rate than was paid on tea and silk entering Eng- 
land, and the brand of immorality and smuggling was removed 
from its diffusion throughout China. The weakness and igno- 
rance of the Chinese were such as laid them open to the power 
and craft of other nations, but the inherent wrong of the prin- 
ciple of ex-territoriality was never more unjustly applied than 
in breaking down the moral sense of a people by forcing them 
to legalize this drug. The evils of smuggling it were insuffer- 
able, but a heavy duty was desirable as a check and stigma 
upon the traffic.. The . solution to a statesman in Lord Elgin’s 
position wasexceedingly difficult in relation to this point, and 
▼on.II.-4* 
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lie perhaps took the safest course under the existing circum- 
stances, but it has proved to be fraught with evils to the Chi- 
nese. One who now reads his biography and learns his nice 
sense of right and equity in national affairs, will not be sur- 
prised to see his doubts as to the best course to take where all 
were so many moves in the dark. 

The war which arose about the Arrow was now virtually 
closed, but many things remained to be enforced in carrying 
out the treaty stipulations or restraining the irritation they pro- 
duced. The vastness of the Empire sundered its inhabitants so 
widely that each felt the troubles it endured only when they 
came near ; but to all of them the obligations of treaty were of 
the most shadowy nature. It would require years of patient 
instruction to educate the mass of natives up to the idea that 
these obligations affected them as individuals. One means of 
this instruction, which subsequent years have shown to be both 
practical and profitable, was the extension and reorganization 
of the administration of the customs under foreign supervision. 
Its short service at Shanghai had proved it to be easy and safe 
of operation, and the increased fidelity everywhere in collecting 
the duties gratified the central and provincial governments ex- 
ceedingly. It was a startling proof of the degrading effects of 
the opium and smuggling trade upon the honor of the foreign 
merchants that they generally resisted the transfer of collecting 
duties from native to foreign hands, and endeavored in a thou- 
sand ways to thwart and ridicule the altered system. This 
feeling, however, disappeared with the incoming of a new set of 
merchants, and the Chinese government has, since the first, 
found no difficulty in utilizing the skill, knowledge, and power 
of their employes, not only in fiscal departments, but where- 
ever they felt the need of such qualifications. Beginning at 
Shanghai, when tho local officers were helpless against their 
own subjects, mandarins and people alike desired the advan- 
tages of an honestly collected tariff to be extended to every 
port opened for foreign trade. 

The changes formulated in the treaties of Tientsin could re- 
ceive their accomplishment only after patient efforts on the 
part of ministers, consuls, and collectors to cany them into 
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effect with due regard to the position of the native rulers. In 
order to open the Way into the county, Lord Elgin visited 
Hankow in four ships in November, after he had signed the 
tariff. The rebels in possession of Nanking and other towns, 
being nnapprised of his character, 'fired at him from some of 
their forts, for which “ they were pounded pretty severely in 
return.” But a few words afterward proved more effectual 
than many shots, and no further altercation occurred. The 
voyage to and return from Hankow occupied seven weeks, and 
inaugurated a commerce and intercourse which has resulted in 
much good to the natives by making them rapidly acquainted 
with foreigners. The right of China to the exclusive navi- 
gation of her internal waters was summarily set aside by 
making Hankow a seaport ; on the other hand, the govern- 
ment derived many advantages in the moral assistance given 
her at the time against the rebels by having them restrained, 
and, up to the present day, in the stimulus given to internal 
trade and rapid intercourse between the peoples of remote 
districts. 

The year 1858 was fraught with great events, involving the 
welfare of the people of China and Japan and their future po- 
sition and progress. Much against their will they had been 
forced into political relations with Europe and America, and in 
a measure deprived of their independence under the guise of 
treaties which erected an impet'ium in imperio in their borders. 
Their rulers, ignorant of the real meaning of these principles 
of ex-territoriality, were tied down to observe them, and found 
themselves within a few years humbled before those of their 
own subjects who had begun to look to foreigners for protec- 
tion. The perplexity of the Chinese commissioners at Shanghai 
in this new position was exhibited in a despatch addressed on 
November 1, 1858, to the three envoys. In it they discuss the 
right of foreigners who have no treaties to go into the inte- 
rior, and insist upon the absolute necessity of restraining them, 
which their own mercantile consuls could not and would not do. 

“ Being unacquainted,” they wrote, “ with the usages of for- 
eign nations in this , respect, and unwilling of ourselves to lay 
down preventive regulations respecting issuing passports, we 
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desire first to receive the result of your deliberations before we 
act in the premises. 9 ’ They then proceed to show how neces- 
sary it will be for the future peace between conflicting interests 
and nationalities that consuls should not be merchants, for 
“some of those of your respective nations have formerly and 
often acted in a manner calculated to impede and mar the har- 
mony that existed between their nations and our own ; wilfully 
disregarding everything but their own opinions, thfey have 
carried out their own high-handed measures to the ruin of all 
cordial feeling.” The writers had no idea' how this despatch 
was an argument and a proof of the need of strong measures 
to drag them out of their stupid ignorance and childish desires 
for isolation, and compel them to understand their duties. 
The education then begun was the only means through which 
to raise the Chinese rulers and people to a higher plane of civ- 
ilization and liberty. One document like this carries in itself 
enough to show how ignorant were its writers and their col- 
leagues of their own duties, and how hopeless was the prospect 
of their emerging voluntarily from their seclusion. The trea- 
ties bound them down to keep the peace, while they opened 
the channels through which the people could learn whatever 
was true and useful, without fear of punishment or reproach. 
The toleration of Christianity, the residence of foreign minis- 
ters at Peking, and the freedom to travel through the land 
were three avenues heretofore closed against the welfare and 
progress of China which the treaties opened, and through 
which she has already made more real advances than ever be- 
fore in her history. 1 


1 For full details on these important negotiations, see the Blue Book pre- 
sented to Parliament July 15, 1369, containing Lord Elgin’s correspondence ; 
U S. Senate Executive Document No. 90, read March 19, 1890, containing 
correspondence of Messrs. Reed, Williams, and Ward, from Jane, 1857, to 
September 17, 1859 ; Oliphant’s Mmicm of Lord Elgin to China and Japan, 
London and New York, 1890 ; Lieutenant-Colonel Fisher, Personal Narrative of 
Three Year 4 Service in China , London, 1869 ; le Marquis de MogeB, Baron Gros'e 
Embassy to China and Japan, 1800 jWalrond’s Letters and Journals of James, 
Earl of Elgin , London, 1872 ; Lieut. J. D. Johnston, China and Japan , Phila- 
delphia. 1860 ; North American fieviete, Vol XC., p. 125; Mackicood’s Maga - 
zinc, Vole. LXXXVL, p. 647, LXXXVH, pp. 480, 585, and LXXXIX., p. 87a 
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By the end of December, 1858, the four envoys had left 
China, as well as most of the small force under their control. 
None of them had reached Peking, so that the Emperor was 
relieved of his fear that he would be carried off as was his 
commissioner, Teh, from Canton ; he had, moreover, another 
- year of grace to learn what he ought to do to carry out the 
treaties. He was also relieved by the refusal of the allies to 
join their quarrel with the efforts of the Tai-pings and march 
together to the conquest of the Empire. In Canton the pres* 
ence of the allies had been an irritation chiefly to the provincial 
officers, who busied themselves in stimulating large bodies of 
braves in its vicinity to assassinate and rob individual foreigners 
near or in the city, keeping up in this manner a lasting feeling 
of discontent. Several skirmishes took place, and a large dis- 
trict within the city near the British quarters on Kwanyin Shan 
was burned ovS to insure protection against sudden attacks. 
The new governor-general, Ilwang, had formed a league of 
the gentry and braves, which chiefly exhibited their power in 
harassing their own countrymen. He was removed in disgrace 
at Lord Elgin’s request, and all these puny and useless attacks 
brought to an end. 

An incident which occurred near Canton about fifteen months 
after the city had been eaptured, Btrikingly shows the character 
of the people: “Februaiy 11th. — On the 8th a body of troops 
about one thousand strong started on an expedition which was 
to take three days. I accompanied, or rather preceded them 
on the first day’s march, about twelve miles from Canton. We 
rode through a very pretty country, passing by the village of 
Shek-tsing, where there was a fight a fortnight ago. The peo- 
ple were very respectful, and apparently not alarmed by our 
visit. At the place where the troops were to encamp for the 
night a cattle fair was in progress* and our arrival did not seem 
to interrupt the proceedings. Februaiy 13th.— The military 
expedition was entirely successful. The troops were every- 
where received as friends. . Considering what has been of yore 
the state of feeling dn this province toward ns, 1 think this 
almost the most remarkable thing which has happened since I 

happened* if I had given way to 
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those who wished" me to carry fire and sword through all the 
country villages ? ” 1 

These same villages furnished thousands of volunteers in May, 
1S41, to attack Sir Hugh Gough’s army, and had been engaged 
in a desperate struggle with their countrymen only three years 
before, so that this change was owing neither to cowardice nor 
sulkiness. It had been brought about chiefly through consider- 
ate treatment of the people by the British garrison in Canton, 
by honest payment for supplies, and by regard for the traffic 
and local government of the city ; the citizens consequently had 
no complaint to make or revenge to satisfy. Those who from 
infancy had been brought up to call every foreigner a fa/n-kwei, 
or ‘ foreign devil,’ now slowly appreciated the fact that they 
had been mistaken — nor were the misconceptions all on their 
side. During the three years the city was occupied, public opin- 
ion there underwent an entire change ; and the Cantonese are 
now as courteous as they before were ill-mannered. 

At this season of rebellion and foreign war under which 
China was now suffering, the province of Kwangtnng had a 
special cause for just irritation against all foreigners in the 
coolie trade. The headquarters of this trade were at Macao, and 
by 1860 it had become nearly the only business carried on there. 
The population of the colony is perhaps seventy-odd thousand, 
of whom less than five thousand wear a foreign dress. Traffic 
and industry are mostly carried on by Chinese, who do all the 
work. "When the trade of hiring Chinese as contract laborers 
to go to Cuba, Peru, and elsewhere began, there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining men willing to try their fortunes abroad. As 
rumors of gold diggings open to their labors in California were 
spread abroad and confirmed by returning miners, the coolie 
ships were readily filled by men whose ignorance of outer lands 
made them easily believe that they were bound to El Dorado, 
whatever country they shipped for. The inducement for hiring 
them was the low rate of wages ($4 a month) at which they 
were willing to sell their labor, and the profits derived from in- 
troducing them into western tropical regions. The temptations 


1 Walrond’s Letters and Journals of Lord Elgin, p. 806. 
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of this business became so great that within ten years the de- 
mand had far exceeded the supply. Seldom has the unscrupu- 
lous character of trade, where its operations are left free from 
the restraints either of competent authority or of morality, been 
more sadly exhibited than in the conduct of the agents who 
filled these coolie ships. The details of the manner in which 
natives of all classes, scholars, travellers, laborers, peddlers, 
and artisans, were kidnapped in town and country and sent to 
Macao, were seldom known, because the victims were unable 
to make themselves heard. When the rebels at Fnhshan were 
defeated in 1855, thousands of their followers were glad to 
gave their lives by shipping as coolies, but this lasted only a 
short time. 

The allied commissioners in charge of Canton took cognizance 
of these outrages, and upon the representations of Governor- 
General Lao took vigorous measures for breaking up the trade 
at Whampoa.' The United States minister, Hon. J. E. Ward, 
lent his aid in February, 1860, by allowing the Chinese author- 
ities to take three hundred and seventeen men out of the Ameri- 
can ship Messenger in order to ascertain whether any of them 
were detained on board against their will. Every one of them 
declined to go back to the ship, but it was not proved how 
many had been beguiled away on false pretences — the usual 
mode of kidnapping. The report of the commission sent to 
Cuba a dozen years later asserts, as the result of careful inqui- 
ries, that the majority of the coolies in Cuba “ were decoyed 
abroad, not legitimately induced to emigrate.” 

The Portuguese rulers of Macao were unwilling to make 
thorough investigation into the facts about this business until 
after the return of the commission sent to Cuba in 1873, whose 
report disclosed the inevitable evils and wrongs inherent in the 
traffic. Urged by the British government, they finally (in 1875) 
closed the barracoons, and thus put an end to it. During the 
twenty-five years of its existence about five hundred thousand 
coolies were taken away. 

1 Compare Lieutenant-Colonel Fisher, Personal Narrative of Three Tear s’ Ser- 
vice in China, pp. 260-348, where the matter Is pretty thoroughly discussed 
sad Lao's proclamations given in detail. 
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To retain to the war : throughout the winter no event of note 
occurred in any part of China, but the imperial government 
was busily employed in fortifying the mouth of the Pei ho to 
prevent the entrance of the allies. They demolished the old 
forts to rebuild new ones of materials gathered on the 6pot, and 
constructed somewhat after the manner laid down in foreign 
authorities on fortification. These books had been translated 
for them by natives trained in mission schools. Notwithstand- 
ing all that Kweiliang and Hwashana may have assured them 
to the contrary, the Emperor and his officers could not diveBt 
themselves of their fears of serious reprisals, if not of con- 
quest, should they permit the allied gunboats to anchor a second 
time at Tientsin and their embassies to enter the capital. The 
two commissioners awaited at Shanghai the arrival of the Brit- 
ish, French, and American plenipotentiaries, for the purpose of 
urging them to exchange the ratifications in that city. Never* 
theless, since Peking was expressly appointed in the first two 
treaties as the place for signing them, Mr. Bruce and M. Bour- 
boulon, the English and French ministers, determined to insist 
upon this detail. The poor commissioners, on the other hand, 
knowing more than they dared to tell of the hostile prepara- 
tions going on, steadily declined the offer of a passage to Taku. 
Mr. Ward was not tied down to any place or time for exchanging 
the American treaty, but decided to do so at the same place with 
his colleagues. The three ministers remained in the south to 
exchange views and allow the British gunboats to collect off 
Taku before their arrival, when they all joined them on June 
20th. The appearance of the forts was entirely different from 
last year, and confirmed the reports of the great efforts making 
to prevent foreigners reaching the capital in large numbers. The 
river was found to be barred by an elaborate boom of timber, 
and chains; but though no soldiers were in sight on the battle- 
ments, it was evident that a collision was intended. The recon- 
noissance had been carefully made from the 17th to the 24th, 
and the Chinese general, Sang-ko-lin-sin, felt confident of. his 
.ability to hold his own against the ships inside of the bar. All 
official intercourse was refused with Admiral Hope, though he 
had stated his purpose dearly, because, as was alleged, these 
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forts and men were merely gathered by the common people to 
defend themselves against pirates. 

In order to discover the real state of feeling toward a neutral, 
Commodore Tatnall took Mr. Ward, in the United States char- 
tered steamer Toeywan, into the river on the 24th, and pro- 
ceeded toward a jetty near the fort The steamer ran aground 
when about half a mile short of it; the minister then sent his 
interpreters to the jetty, where they were met by a dozen or 
more miserably dressed fellows who had come from the fort'for 
that purpose. On learning the errand of the foreigners, one or 
two of the men spoke up in a way which showed that they were 
officers — probably disguised as coolies — telling the deputation 
that the passage to Tientsin by the Pei ho had been barred, but 
that the governor-general, HSngfnh, was then at Pehtang, a 
place about ten miles up the coast, where he was ready to re- 
ceive the American minister. They added that they had no 
authority to take any letter or card for him ; that they knew 
very well the nationality of the Toeywan, which would not be 
harmed if she did not attempt to break through the boom laid 
just above the jetty ; and, lastly, that they were not at all em- 
powered to aid or advise the Americans in getting up to Peh- 
tang. The whole episode was a ridiculous ruse on the part of 
the Chinese to hide their design of forcibly preventing the 
ministers from ascending the river; but by so undignified a 
behavior the general commanding the works forfeited whatever 
moral advantage might otherwise have remained on his side. 
After Admiral Hope had commenced his operations against the 
barriers, HSngfuh did indeed send a letter to the British minis- 
ter — then lying nine miles off the shore — informing him of the 
arrangements made at Pehtang to take the allied envoys from 
thence to the capital. These arrangements certainly violated 
no article of the treaties, nor any promise made to the foreign- 
ers, though they neutralized entirely the journey to Peking 
upon which the British government had determined to send its 
plenipotentiary. . 

One may learn from the letters of Mr. Bruce to Lord Malmes- 
bury (of July 5th and 18th) many details of the impertinent 
reception accorded to Admiral Hope’s messengers by the rabble 
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and soldiers near the Takn forts, all proving plainly enough 
their hostile intentions. But the minister overlooks what we, 
in retracing the history of these years, cannot too attentively 
keep in miud, namely, the ever-present fear of trickery and Jpul 
play with their unknown engines of war which the Emperor’s 
counsellors momentarily dreaded from their foreign adversaries. 
On the other hand, what could be done with a government 
which would never condescend to appreciate its own weakness, 
would never speak or act the truth, would never treat any other 
nation as an equal? These and other despatches from the 
Blue Book afford a key to the policies of both parties in this 
remarkable contest, and convince the impartial student of the 
necessity of personal contact and acquaintance before it was 
possible to reach a lasting understanding between the holders 
of so widely separated views. 

During the night of the 23d, after the Toeywan had floated 
at high water, the British advanced and blew up the first boom, 
leaving, however, the second and stronger obstruction untouched. 
The attempt to ascond the river in force was commenced by the 
allies in the following afternoon, when the forts opened fire 
upon them and by evening had sunk or silenced almost every 
vessel. In this fleet thirteen small gunboats were engaged, one 
of the largest among them, a French craft, carrying six hundred 
men ; besides these were some six hundred marines and engi- 
neers designed to serve as an escort upon the journey to the 
capital. This guard w r as now* landed in the mud before the 
forts and an attempt made to carry the works by escalade, but 
the effort failed, and by daylight the men were all once more 
afloat. From the gunboats twenty-five men were killed and 
ninety-three wounded ; the loss among the marines was natu- 
rally heavier — sixty-four killed and two hundred and fifty-two 
wounded, while of the boats four were sunk. 1 

Throughout this action the American vessel Toeywan re- 
mained inside of the bar, being a non-combatant. The gallant 
energy of Commodore Tatnall, who in the thick of the fight 
passed through the fleet to visit the British admiral lying 


1 One of these afterward floated of itself and was preserved. 
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wounded in the Plover, well-nigh cost him his life ; a shot from 
the Chinese guns tore into the stern of his barge, killing the 
coxswain, and narrowly missed sinking the boat with all on 
board. Tatnall’s declaration, in extenuation of his technical 
violation of international law by towing boat-loads of British 
marines into action, that “ blood is thicker than water,” has in- 
dissolubly associated his name with this battle of the Pei ho.' 

The American minister was present as a spectator at this re- 
pulse before the Taku forts, but this could not be properly con- 
sidered as a reason for not making further attempts to reach 
Peking. He accordingly, though not without some difficulty, 
notified the governor-general at Pelitang of his arrival, and four 
days later a pilot was sent off and the Toeywan taken up to 
Pelitang. Mr. "Ward, in his report to Washington, expresses 
his belief that he would not be allowed to reach Peking, while 
the Chinese had no other intention than to escort him there 
and bring him safely back. On July 8th boats were sent to 
conduct his party to the place of meeting, which they reached 
through a line of soldiers in uniform placed along the sideB of 
the streets, and were ushered into a large hall amid a crowd 
of officials. The recent encounter at Taku was discussed in a 
sensible manner, without apparent anxiety or bravado, and then 
the arrangements for taking the whole party of twenty to Pe- 
king were made known. Among other topics of inquiry brought 
forward was the cost of such vessels as had been ■ sunk in the 
Pei ho by their guns — as if the officials had been estimating the 
probable expense of their victory when the English brought in 
their usual bill of damages. But the offer of Commodore Tat- 
nail to place his surgeons at the disposal of the Chinese, to aid 
in treating the wounded men at the forts, was declined. 

Everything being made ready by July 20th, the American - 
minister set out under the escort of Chunghow, now first 
brought into contact with foreigners. About forty wiHea of 
fiat, saltish plain was crossed, until the party reached Peh- 
tsang, on the Pei ho, where were lying the boats prepared for 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel Fisher’s Pertonal narrative qf Three Teem f Serviee in 
China, Chaps. XUL and XIV. 
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their reception. As they proceeded up the river the inhabitants 
flocked to the banks to behold the dreaded foreigners, but no 
expressions of vaunting or hostility were heard among .the 
myriads who now gazed for the first time upon them. The 
vast crowd at Tungchau, when the twenty Americans landed, 
comprised apparently the whole population of that city ; clad in 
white summer garments, and preserving a most remarkable 
stillness and decorum as they lined the river banks and high- 
way, this silent, gazing multitude produced upon the strangers 
an effect incomparably weird. The day was oppressively hot, 
and many preferred the carts to the mules provided for the 
trip to Peking, where they all arrived on the 27th. A ridicu- 
lous rumor, illustrated by appropriate pictures, respecting this 
journey was circulated in Paris about a fortnight afterward, 
stating that Mr. Ward and his party were conducted from the 
coast in an immense “ box or travelling chamber, drawn overland 
by oxen,” and then put “on a raft to be towed up the river and 
Imperial Canal as far as the gate of the capital. They were 
well treated, and were taken back to the coast in the same 
manner.” This jeux cPesprit probably expressed the popular 
sentiment in France of what was expected from the Chinese, 
and has ever Bince been associated with it. 

On announcing his arrival, a meeting was arranged for the 
30th between Mr. Ward and Kweiliang and Iiwashana, at 
which all the time was occupied in discussing the question of 
the manner of audience. The minister had the advantage in 
this interesting colloquy, for he had come up at the invitation 
of the governor-general, had no directions from the Presi- 
dent upon the matter, was quite indifferent as to the result of 
the conference, and had no presents to be rejected as Lord 
Amherst’s Were in 1816. The nature of the kotow and the 
reasons for requiring it of all who had audience of the Emperor 
were fully discussed at several interviews in the most amicable 
and courteous manner. The Chinese were anxious to bring 
about an audience, and went so far as to waive the kotow, or 
knocking head, from the first, and proposed instead that the * 
envoy should bend one knee as he approached the sovereign. 
This was even less of ah obeisance than English oourtiers paid 
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their Queen, and might have been accepted without difficulty — 
if any compromise were possible— had not one of the party 
previously declared the religious nature of the ceremony by 
saying, “ If we do not kneel before the Emperor, we do not 
show him any respect ; it is that or nothing, and is the same 
reverence which we pay the god6.” Kweiliaug further said 
that he himself would willingly bum incense before the Presi- 
dent of the United States if asked to do so.’ • 

During their whole national history the Chinese rulers and 
people had accepted this ceremony as the inseparable preroga- 
tive of the Son of Ileaven ; and as this discussion in their capi- 
tal was in the hearing of a great crowd of officials, who, doubt- 
less, were prompt enough in circulating among the populace a 
report of the disagreement, one may appreciate the feelings of 
the latter when the American embassy was allowed quietly to 
leave the city without entering into the “Great Interior” to 
behold the Dragon’s Face. Foreigners have been so ready in 
China to ridicule or depreciate whatever partakes of resistance 
to their notions (unless it be backed up by force to make it re- 
spected), that this remarkable discussion on a vital point in Chi- 
nese etiquette and theology was generally regarded as silly ver- 
biage on their part or ascribed to the effect of fear on the part 
of the Americans. As the time and place for exchanging rati- 
fications were not mentioned in the treaty, there was no insu- 
perable difficulty in adjourning the ceremony to another place ; 
yet it seemed a grotesque ending to the four days’ discussion 
for Kweiliang to seriously ask the minister for what purpose 
he had come to Peking, he himself being quite at a loss to 
understand the reason. Mr. Ward replied that it was to deliver 
the letter from the President, and to exchange the ratifications. 
It would have been better if he had held him to the promise 
made by the governor-general at Pelitang to do so in Peking. 
However, the return trip was concluded by the exqhange of 
ratifications on August 15th at Pehtang, and the departure of 
the frigate for Shanghai soon after. 

1 See Ward’s despatches, pp. 594-617, II. S H Senate Executive Document No. 
30, read March 13, 1860 ; American Edectic Magazine , New York, Yol. 51, 
April and May, 1861 ; North Gltina Br. R A. Society , Yol. L, No. 3, 1850. 
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The mortification of having been repulsed at Taku was not 
concealed by the British public or press, when they ascribed it 
to the too hasty landing at sunset on a mud flat over which 
there was no pathway or footing. There certainly was no 
treachery on the part of the Chinese, as Mi*. Swinhoe declares 
in his North China Campaign, for they plainly told what they 
would do if the passage were attempted.' Yet it was a grievous 
disappointment to find that the exchange of ratifications had 
been interrupted from any cause ; and though it will probably 
always be a debatable point whether it was right for the allied 
envoys to refuse the offered means of reaching Peking by way 
of Pehtang, there was no debate now as to the necessity of has- 
tening to the capital at once. 

The British and French governments moved immediately in 
the matter, and wisely decided to place the settlement of the 
question in the same hands that had carried it thus far. In 
April, 1860 , Earl Russell wrote to Lord Elgin that “ Her Ma- 
jesty resolved to employ every means calculated to establish 
peace with the Emperor of China, and had determined to call 
upon him again to give his valuable services to promote this im- 
portant object.” The indispensable conditions were three, viz., 
an apology for the attack on the allied forces at the Pei ho ; the 
ratification and execution of the treaty ; and payment for the ex- 
penses incurred by the allies. Lord Elgin’s colleague was Baron 
Gros, and the two were ready to leave Europe in April. They 
were supported in making their demands by an army of about 
ten thousand British troops of all arms, gathered from England, 
Cape Colony, and India, and nearly seven thousand French sent 
from Fiance. Their respective naval forces were not largely 
added to, but the requisite transports increased the fleets to 
more than two hundred vessels in all, of which thirty-three 

1 Though they told many Ilea as well. These charges against the Chinese were 
reiterated until they were believed by all the world ; but in the effort to And 
a good reason for proceeding to Peking in order to exohange the ratifications, 
it was not needful to say that the forts fired upon the British ships without 
notioe. Mr. Bruoe’a despatches to Lord Malmesbury (of July 18th), together 
with the enclosures and translations of native documents, discuss this question 
with much good sense. 
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were French. The latter had small iron gunboats, fitted to 
carry one gun, brought from home in fifteen pieces each ; when 
screwed together each boat had three compartments, made 
water-tight with . layers of vulcanized rubber at the joinings. 
The British forces gathered at Talien-wan Bay on the south- 
eastern side of Prince Begent’s Sword, and the French at Cliif u 
on the coast of Shantung. The plenipotentiaries had arrived 
in July of this year and found the imperial government main- 
taining its old attitude of conciliation and undue assumption. 
On March 8th the foreigners’ terms had been made known by 
Mr. Bruce, and a reply shortly afterward transmitted to him 
through Ho Kwei-tsing at Shanghai. In it the lurking fear of 
reprisals, so largely actuating its conduct, appears from the con- 
clusion, when the council says : “ If Mr. Brace will come north 
without vessels of war and with but a moderate retinue, and . 
will wait at Pehtang to exchange the treaties, China will not 
take? him to task for what has gone by. But if he be rerolved 
to bring up a number of war-vessels, and if he persist in pro- 
ceeding by way of Taku, this will show that his true purpose is 
not the exchange of treaties.” 1 After such a declaration there 
was but one way left by which to prove to the Emperor how 
thoroughly in earnest were the allies in their intention of ex- 
changing the treaties. The last bulwark of Chinese seclusion 
was now to be broken down — never more, we may hope, to be 
erected against the advancing influences of a more enlightened 
civilization. 

After the usual delays incident to moving large bodies of 
troops with their various equipages, the combined forces left 
their anchorages on July 26tli, presenting with their long lines 
of ships a grand sight as they went np the smooth waters of the 
Gulf of Pechele toward the mouth of the Pehtang Biver. This 
assemblage was many times larger than tho armaments sent to 
the same region in the two previous years, and the experiences 
of those years had prepared both parties to regard this third 
attempt to reach the Court of Cambaluc as decisive of their 
future relations. The forces found much inconvenience in ef- 

1 Wolseley’s Narrative, p. 14 Fisher’s China, Chap. XXUL 
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fecting a landing at Pehtang, where the beach at low tide ex- 
tends over miles of ooze and sticky mud, but met no forcible 
opposition. The towns in this region are among the most re- 
pulsive-looking on the whole Chinese coast. In consequence of 
the saline soil no trees or grass are to be seen on the wide 
- plain ; the only green things being a few fruit trees near the 
houses, or scattering patches of salsola and similar plants. The 
houses are built of mud and chopped straw ; their walls rest on 
layers of sorghum stalks spread on the foundation to intercept 
the saline influences, while the thatched roofs also contain 
much mud. These soon present a scanty covering of grass, 
which, speedily withering in the hot sun, imparts to the dwell- 
ing a still more forlorn aspect. Cheerless enough on a bright 
day, the appearance of one of these hamlets in wet weather — 
with mud streaming from the roofs, the streets reeking with 
noisome tilth, through which loaded carts and half-naked men 
wend dolefully their way — is certainly melancholy beyond any 
description. 

The allies we^e on shore by the evening of August 2d, and 
in a most pitiable plight in their own eyes. The men had been 
obliged to wade through the mud left by the retiring tide to 
reach solid ground, and then cross a moat that received the 
drainings of the town, a reeking mass much worse, of course, 
than the other. No fresh water was to be had, and the time 
which elapsed before the men could be supplied from the boats • 
was spent in putting themselves up for the night, wet, dirty, 
and hungry as they were. In the morning it was found that 
the few forts which they were to attack were merely for show, 
and soon the town was occupied by the troops, their generals 
taking the temples for quarters. In less than three days every 
house in it had been pillaged, and whatever was worthless for 
plunder was destroyed as useless, “ the few natives that still 
lingered by their unusurped domiciles,” adds Mr. Swinhoe, 

“ quietly watching with the eye of despair the destruction of 
all the property they possessed in the world, and the ruin of 
their hopes perhaps forever.’* Even the poor wretches who 
were trying to carry off their goods in packs were stopped and 
stripped by the prowling soldiers. , 

Ton. II.— 48 
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In lees than a fortnight the entire force had been brought 
ashore without accident or opposition. There were men, tents, 
guns, horses, provisions, animals, stores, ammunition, baggage, 
— everything, in short, which an army now needs and which 
steam easily brings to it. Besides these, two thousand five 
hundred Cantonese coolies, each of whom is estimated by 
Colonel Wolseley, with supreme candor, to have been of more 
general value than any three baggage animals. They were 
working constantly for ten days, carrying water, landing stores, 
and performing the toil devolving on camp followers, for which 
this author magnanimously praises them by saying : “ They 
were easily fed, and when properly treated most manageable.'’ 

On August 12th the forces were ready to move on the Taku 
forts lying about five miles distant across the plain, now ren- 
dered miiy by the constant rains. A single causeway three 
miles long, flanked by deep ditches, traversed it, and along this 
progress, especially for the heavy artillery, was exceedingly 
slow. Upon their passage of this road the Chinese general, 
Sangkolinsin, yielded the only vantage-ground where he could 
have encountered his enemy with hope of success. This igno- 
rant blunder on the part of so energetic a commander seems all 
the more unaccountable, since a week previously the Chinese 
cavalry had been much emboldened by some slight successes 
over a reconnoitring party of the allies, and “ approached our 
• outposts with wonderful courage, a few even advancing to within 
a few hundred yards, brandishing the swords and making gro- 
tesque gesticulations.” 

At last the allies were ready to advance to the attack of the 
Chinese. The Mongol horsemen commenced the engagement 
by rushing fearlessly forward in several irregular lines of 
skirmishers, and bravely received the shot from the Armstrong- 
guns, until they charged with a loud, wild yell the Sikh cavalry, 
with whom they engaged in close conflict. But “in less than 
a minute the Tartars had turned and were flying for their lives 
before our well-armed irregulars supported by two squadrons 
of the finest dragoons in the British army ; the pursuit lasted 
for five miles, and was then only ended by our horses being 
pumped out. Had they been in good working order the re- 
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salts would have been far more satisfactory, and the worthy 
tax-payers at home would have bad the pleasure of gloating 
over the account of an immense list of slain enemies.” * 

The allied infantry had already readied the intrenched camp, 
near the village of Sinho, and the “ beautifully precise practice ” 
of the Armstrongs, together with the accurate rifled guns of 
the French, were brilliantly successful in knocking over the 
Chinese who served their gingalls at the ranges of fourteen 
hundred or a thousand yards. 

The reader cannot desire further particulars of this unequal 
contest as described by Colonel (now Lord) Garnet Wolselej . 
The various forces of the Chinese were entirely routed by the 
allies; the plain was speckled for miles by native corpses, while 
the care of wounded men called out the sympathies and skill of 
their conquerors. The village of Sinho was plundered, and its 
inhabitants fled, glad to escape with their lives.’ The next 
morning an advance was made by the entire force upon the five 
forts and intrenched camps at Tangku, three miles off, from 
which the imperialists were dislodged with considerable loss on 
their part, the rest retreating across the Pei ho toward Takn. 
Tangku town was occupied by the foreigners, who took under 
their care everybody left in it, and relieved the wounded and 
starving while preparing for the intended attack on the forts. 
This kindness, and the consequent increased acquaintance arising 
l»etween the contending parties in obtaining snpplies, did much 
to remove their ignorance and contempt of each other— a result 
far more desirable and useful than the capture of forts and 
prisoners. 

The French having already encamped on the further bank 
of the Fei ho, each army commenced the building of a bridge ' 
across the stream, completing the structure so speedily that by 
the morning of August 21st the whole attacking force was in 
position. The twenty-three pieces of artillery now began to 
fire upon the north fort, from which the Chinese replied with 

1 VtoMsft ffmotfof, p. 108. 

* A ooU«rtio» <j| official documents disclosing the views of the ooart 

upon Use straggle ww found in the jjamun. 

i 1 * * 4 Ueatensat-Oolesel Fisher, JPumml Narrative, pp. 404-400. 
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all the alacrity they could, although taken thus in rear. About 
six o’clock, when the fire waxed hotter and hotter, and the 
troops were anxiously looking for the signal to advance, “ a tall 
black pillar, as if by magic, shot up from the midst of the 
nearest fort, and then bursting like a rocket after it had obtained 
a great height, was soon lost in the vast shower of earth and 
wood into which it resolved itself — a loud, bursting, booming 
sound marking the moment of its 811011 ; existence.” But the 
fire from the fort only ceased for a minute or two, and the 
gunners served their pieces most manfully, though sometimes 
unprotected in any way from the crushing shell fire opposed to 
them. The attack began about seven o’clock, nearly four thou- 
sand men all told forming the advance. A gallant defence was 
made to a still braver onset, but the victory naturally fell to 
the disciplined forces of the allies, who had possessed them- 
selves of all the defences before noon. A few guns taken from 
the ships destroyed June 25, 1859, were now recovered by the 
British, but otherwise the fort contained nothing of value. The 
loss of life on both sides was comparatively slight. The Brit- 
ish had seventeen killed and one hundred and eighty-three 
wounded ; the French, one hundred and thirty casualties in all ; 
the Chinese lay dead in heaps in the fort, and their total loss 
probably exceeded two thousand. The interior testified in 
every part the noble manner in which it had been defended, 
even after the disastrous explosion had crippled the resources 
and discouraged the enthusiasm of its garrison. From this 
position the allies moved on the other northern fort with their 
artillery, under a continual fire from its walls ; but before the 
guns could open upon it, many white flags appeared oil tlio 
parapets; messengers were ere long seen to leave the great 
southern fort. They were all given up before sunset, and the 
famous Taku forts, which had last year witnessed the discom- 
fiture of the allies, now saw them enter as conquerors 1 — “ the 
tarnished honor of our arms was gloriously vindicated.” 

1 When the allied generals came to carefully examine the construction of 
the walls, casemates, and internal arrangements, with the preparation made 
outside to hinder the enemy^ they declared them to he absolutely impregnable 
from seaward if defended as well as the north fort had been. 
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Lord Elgin was quietly resting in Tangku, and refused to 
receive their surrender, or even to hold intercourse with Hang- 
full, the governor-general of Chihli, then in command, hut 
turned him over to the commander of the forces. The path 
being now open for the troops to march upon Tientsin, the 
gunboats were sent forward to see that the river was clear. On 
the 25th the two plenipotentiaries were again housed at Tien- 
tsin, accompanied by naval and land forces amply strong to take 
them to Peking. No opposition was, however, experienced in 
reaching that city, while the pleasing contrast in the surface of 
this country with that of the dreary flats near Pehtang and 
Taku refreshed the men as much as the abundant supplies and 
peacefulness of the people aided them. Such remarkable con- 
trasts in China illustrate the inert character of this extraordi- 
nary people ; and further, also lead one to inquire what is the 
reason for their loyalty to a government which fails so com- 
pletely in protecting them from their enemies. Mr. Swinhoe 
records 1 a conversation held with a well-to-do Chinese, in which 
this inquiry receives a partial answer in the peaceful education 
of a race which has no alternative. 

llis intrenchments at Sinho and Tangku being demolished, 
his vaunted defences upon the river razed, his enemies’ ships 
in possession of Tientsin, nothing now remained for SSngkolin- 
sin save to move his entire army nearer Peking, and there again 
meeting the invaders, endeavor to preserve the capital from 
capture. He would not there be able to shift the odium of de- 
feat on the difficulties of the river defences, while the moral 
effect would be incomparably greater if he were vanquished near 
the palace. 

The aged lCweiliang, the father-in-law of Prince Kung, was 
again directed to repair to Tientsin, where he arrived about 
August 28th. He and two others (all- of them Manchus) endea- 
vored to negotiate a, peace so as to prevent the allies from ad- 
vancing on Peking with their armies. Finding that they were 
trifling, Lord Elgin stopped the palaver, and started for Tang- 
chan on September 8th, the British taking the left bank and 


* Ifarih (Mm Campaign, gp. 188-161. 
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the French keeping the southern. Near Tangtsnn a new com* 
mission of higher rank reported itself, but it was rejected, and 
the army continued on its way. Further on, at Hosi-wu and 
Matau, signs of serious strife began to appear, but the commis- 
sioners assured their negotiators, Messrs. Wade and Parkes, that 
everything was or would be ready at Tungchau to conclude the 
convention. Afiairs were becoming critical in the matter of 
supplies and transport, for Sangkolinsin’s army prevented the 
people from safely bringing animals and making sales. The com- 
missariat, therefore, was obliged to seize what, could be found 
to feed the advancing force, and this involved ransacking most 
of the towns and hamlets lying near the river between Hosf-wu 
and Tungchau. The progress of the force was, therefore, much 
slower than below Tientsin, though the possession of sixty or 
eighty small boats helped to bring on the ammunition and 
other supplies. 

On September 14tli the interpreters, He3srs.Wade and Parkes, 
reached Tungchau, in order to meet Prince t and his colleague 
to discuss the terms for stopping the army and exchanging 
the ratifications. This interview was marked with apparent 
sincerity, and resulted in an order for the army to move for- 
ward to a place designated near the town of Changkia-wan, 
about three leagues from Tungchau, where the troops were to 
encamp. The camp broke up from Ilosi-wu early on the 17th 
to carry this arrangement into effect. Mr. Parkes was again sent 
forward to Tungchau (twenty-five miles), accompanied by an es- 
cort of twenty-six Sikh and other soldiers, to inform the imperial 
commissioners, and finally arrange terms. The ground pointed 
out was reached, and seemed to be well suited for the purpose. 
At Ohangkia-wan the party met an officer at the head of some 
cavalry, who challenged them, but allowed all to go on to Tung- 
chau. Mr. Parkes soon met another high official in charge of a 
guard, who treated them with marked courtesy, informing 
them that he had been the general at Sinho, and let them pro- 
ceed. They were received at Tungchau and conducted through 
the town to a temple by a messenger sent from the prince. At 
one o’clock the discussions began, but instead of entering into 
the details of carrying out the agreement, difficulties were made 
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about Lord Elgin’s delivering his letter of credence to the Em- 
peror. The whole afternoon was consumed in this debate, 
1 which probably was grounded not a little on the recent decision 
of Hienfung to leave the capital for liis summer palace at 
Jeh-ho while the way was yet clear. At eventide the commis- 
sioners waived the settlement of the audience, and soon agreed 
to all the Other points relating to the encampment near Chang- 
lda-wan. In the morning Mr. Farkes, Colonel Walker, and 
eleven others, leaving the rest of their party in the temple to 
await the arrival of the plenipotentiaries the next day, departed 
to view the designated encampment. Their journey was some- 
what eventf uL As they reached Changkia-wan they met bodies 
of Chinese infantry going south, but no notice was taken of 
them, and the foreigners rode on to reach the appointed spot. 
In doing so they came across a body of a thousand dismounted 
horsemen concealed in a dry watercourse, or nvUah, evidently 
placed there in ambush ; while riding along in front no intei- 
ruption was made to their progress. Further" on, in a small 
a illage, they detected a large force hidden behind the houses 
and in gardens, but still no hindrance to their advance was inter- 
posed by these men. A short distance ahead they came upon 
a masked battery of twelve guns just placed in position, from 
which they were driven away. It was now plain that SSngko- 
linsin was. preparing an ambushment for the allied forces to 
enter, feeling confident, no doubt, of his success. 

Mr. Loch, who accompanied Mr. Farkes thus far, was now 
designated to force his way through the Cliinese troops, so as to 
meet the allied generals and tell them the state of tilings. Sir 
Ilope Grant had already noticed some bodies of men on his 
flapka, and was preparing for them when he learned the truth ; 
but in order to give Mr. Farkes and the others a chance to es- 
cape from Tungcbau, he agreed to delay two hours before opening 
upon the enemy. Mr. Loch accordingly started, in company 
with Captain. Brabazon and two horsemen, to return to Tungchau. 
They reached it in a few hours and found their friends, uncon- 
scious of the danger, wandering through the town. Mr* Farkes 
had learned something of if, and called on Prince t at his 
quarters to claim protection ; this dignitary was in a state of 
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much excitement, and said that “ until the question of deliver- 
ing the letter of credence was settled there could be no peace ; 
there must be war.” On returning to their temple the foreign- * 
ers immediately started off in a body, but some of their horses 
were jaded, and the country was filled with moving bodies of 
troops. 

When about five miles were goue over they came on a brigade 
of matchlock men, and ere long an officer of rank stopped them 
from going further, but offered to accompany two of them to 
obtain from the general a pass allowing the whole party to ride 
around the Chinese army on their way back. Mr. Parkes and 
Mr. Loch and a Sikh accordingly went with him, and he bravely 
looked after their safety. Meanwhile the battle had alreadybegun, 
as the booming cannon intimated. They had advanced only a 
few rods when the trio found themselves in the midst of a large 
body of infantry, some of whom seized their bridles, but their 
guide rushed in, striking right and left, and thus cleared the 
way. Ten rods in the rear they met the Chinese general, to 
whom Mr. Parkes addressed himself, pointing to the flag of 
truce and asking for a pass for the whole party to return to the 
British army. Sangkolinsin “ gave a derisivo laugh, and broke 
out into a torrent of abuse. lie accused Parkes of being the 
cause of all the troubles and difficulties that had arisen. Not 
content with attempting to impose conditions which would have 
been derogatory to the dignity of the Emperor to accept, he 
had now brought the allied armies down to attack the imperial 
forces.” This is only a part of his excited conversation with Mr. 
Parkes, as reported by Mr. Loch. They were now imprisoned, 
and ordered to be taken in an open cart with two French pris- 
oners to Tungchau, and delivered over to Prince 1. The others, 
twenty-three in all, h$d also been made prisoners where they 
were waiting, and ere long conducted to Tungchau in chaige 
of a guard. 

The five in the cart reached Tungchau after Prince 1 had 
left his temple, and were therefore hurried on to Peking after 
him, but on the way were turned off near Pa-lf-kiau (i.e., 

‘ Eight Li Bridge ’) and taken to the quarters of Jinlin, a gen- 
eral then in command of the Peking gendarmerie. He quee* 
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tioned Mr. Parkes upon the strength of the allied forces, until 
the latter ended this catechising under the torture of kneeling 
with the arms twisted behind him, by pretending to faint. 
In the afternoon, while again undergoing examination by some 
officials formerly with Prince I, they were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a commotion, and everybody ran off, leaving them 
alone. Soon a number of soldiers rushed in and bound their 
arms, while they were led away to be beheaded in an outer 
court. But just as they crossed the yard a mandarin hurried 
forward, and seizing hold of the soldier, then waving his 
sword over Mr. Loch, rescued them both and hurried them 
into a cart, where the other three prisoners lay, upon which 
they immediately started for Peking by the great stone road. 
The torture and jolting of this ride over the rough causeway 
were increased by their weariness, hunger, and cramped posi- 
tion, and when they got out of the cart at the Hvng Pu, in 
Peking, they were utterly prostrated. Nevertheless, their 
misery during the ride of ten miles was transient and light 
compared with what awaited them inside of the Board of Pun- 
ishments. They were there separated, heavily pinioned, and 
put with the native prisoners. Mr. Loch justly commends 
these wretched men for their sympathy, and mentions many 
little acts of kindness to him in dividing their cakes and giving 
him a special bench to sit on during the ten days he was quar- 
tered with them. lie was then taken to the room with Mr. 
Parkes, and they were soon driven away to a temple in the 
northern part of the city, where rooms had been fitted up for 
them. As to the party of twenty-three English and thirteen 
Frenchmen left by Parkes at his capture, they had been taken 
to Ynen-ming Yuen under a strong guard. 

Meanwhile the allied army had confc up to the Chinese 
forces. These, about twenty thousand men in all, had been 
posted with considerable skill between Changkia-wan and the 
Pei ho, showing a front of nearly four miles, much of which 
was intrenched and presenting a succession of batteries. The 
battle on the 18th died away as the allies reached that town, 
having driven SSngkolinsiu’s troops toward Peking, captured 
eighty guns^ and burned all his camps. The loss of life was 
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much less among his men than at the Taka fort, for here 
none of them were chained to their gnus, and were able to 
escape when their position was untenable. Changkia-wan was 
thoroughly pillaged that night by those who could get at it, 
especially the poor natives who followed the army. 

On the 21st the Chinese forces made another stand near the 
Eight Li Bridge over the Canal, from which the French dis- 
lodged them without much difficulty. The British came up on 
their flanks and drove them in upon their centre, which of 
course soon resulted in a general dispersion. The artillery 
opened up at long range; the cavaliy riding in upon the 
Chinese horsemen, easily scattered them, often burning the 
separate camps before returning. The contest at the bridge 
was the most serious, and their loss here was estimated at three 
hundred ; on the whole field it probably did not exceed five 
hundred, for neither their cavaliy nor infantry often presented 
a solid front. The entire losses of the allies were less tlian 
fifty killed and wounded. Nothing interposed now between 
them and Peking, but they delayed to move until October 
3d, when their entire force had come up, siege guns and 
commissary stores included. Full knowledge had been ob- 
tained of the environs of Peking, and negotiations had been 
going on respecting the return of the prisoners as a preliminary 
to the close of hostilities. These were now conducted with 
Prince Kung, the next younger brother of the Emperor, who 
was himself by this time safe at Jeh-ho. 

On October 6th Lord Elgin and the generals were settled 
in the spacious quarters of the Hwang sz’, a lamasary 
near the northwest gate of Peking, and their army occupied 
much of the open spaces between it and the city. On that day, 
the outposts of the Frttoch army and some of the British cav- 
aliy reached the great cantonment of Hai-tien (where the 
Manchu garrison of Peking was quartered) and the palace of 
Ynen-ming Yuen near by. This was soon pillaged under cir- 
cumstances and in a barbarously wasteful manner which will 
reflect lasting obloquy upon General Montaubon, who, more 
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tlian any other person, could hare interposed to sare the im- 
mense and precious collection o£ objects illustrating Chinese 
art, architecture, and literature. Lord Elgin’s journal gives his 
view of this act in a few words : 

October 7th* 5 o’clock p.m. — I hare just returned from the Summer Pal- 
ace* It is really a fine thing, like an English park— numberless buildings 
with handsome rooms, filled with Chinese curia s, handsome docks, bronzes, 
eto. But alas? such a scene of desolation The French general came up, 
full of protestations. He had prerented looting in order that all the plunder 
might be divided between the armies, etc. There was not a room that I saw 
in which half the thingB had not been taken away or broken to pieces. I 
tried to get a regiment of ours sent to guard the place, and then sell the things 
by auction ; but St is difficult to get things done by system in such a case, so 
some of the officers are left [there], who are to fill two or three carts with 
treasures, which are to be sold. Plundering and devastating a place like this 
is bad enough, but the waste and breakage are much worse. Out of a million 
pounds’ worth of property, I daresay fifty thousand pounds will not be real- 
ized. French soldiers were destroying in every way the most beautiful silks, 
breaking the jade ornaments and porcelain, etc. War is a hateful business. 
The more one sees of it the more one detests it. 1 

Mr. Swinhoe’s account of one room in this palace has now a 
historical interest — but his description must be condensed : 

Facing the gate (he says) stood the grand reception hall, well adorned out- 
side, and netted with copper wire under the fretted eaves to keep off the birds. 
Entering it we found ourselves on a marble floor in front of the Emperor's 
ebony throne ; this was adorned with oarved dragons in various attitudes , its 
floor was covered with light red cloth, and three low series of steps led up to 
it, on the central and widest of which his subjects made the kotow. The lelt 
side of the hall was adorned with a picture representing the grounds of the 
palace, and the side tables contained books in yellow binding and ornaments. 
There was somehow an air of reverence throughout this simple but neat hall. 
On an audience day the Emperor here seated himself attired in a yellow robe 
wrought with dragons in gold thread, his head surmounted with a spherical 
crown of gold find precious stonoB with pearl drops suspended around by light 
gold chains. Eunuchs and ministers In court coCtume kneel on each side in 
long lines, and the guard and musicians am arranged in the outer court. The 
name of the person to be introduced is called out, and as he approaches the 
band strikes up. He draws near the 44 Dragon’s Seat ” and kneels before the 
central Step, removes his hat, placing it on the throne floor with the peacOok’B 
fCathcr toward the imperial donor. Bis Majesty moves his hand and down 
goes the hCadj striking on the step three times three. The bead is then raised, 
but with downcast eye* the man hears the behests of his great master. When 
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the voice ceases, again the head makes the nine knocks, thus acknowledging 
the sovereign right, and the man withdraws. How different the scene now, 
adds Mr. $winhoe. The hall filled with crowds of a foreign soldiery, and the 
throne floor covered with the Celestial Emperor’s ohoicest curios, destined as 
gifts for two far more ; worthy monarohB. 4 1 See here, ” said General Montaubon, 
pointing to them, 4 4 1 have had a few of the most brilliant things selected to 
be divided between the Qneen of Great Britain and the Emperor of the 
French.” 1 

On the following day — October 8th — the commanders were 
greatly relieved by the return of Parkes, Loch, d’Escayrac de 
Lauture, and five soldiers ; the first two of these gentlemen had 
been comparatively well treated after their terrible experiences 
within the Hing Pu. A few days later both armies were horri- 
fied by the appearance in camp of eleven wretched men — all who 
had survived from the party of French and English made pris- 
oners hear Tungchau; Anderson, fiowlby, de Norman, and 
others had succumbed to the dreadful tortures caused by the 
cords which bound them. The coffined bodies were all brought 
to camp within a few days, hardly recognizable from the effects 
of lime thrown upon them. On the 16tli occurred the impres- 
sive ceremony of their interment in the Eussian cemetery near 
Peking, Lord Elgin, Sir Hope Grant, Parkes, and Loch being 
chief mourners, while a deputation from every regiment in the 
allied armies followed in the train. 

Two days after this Lord Elgin ordered the destruction of the 
palace of Ynen-ming Yuen ; a sudden though deliberate act. 
Feeling probably that such a decision wonld be ‘closely criticised 
by those who were far removed in time and place from the excit- 
ing scenes around him, he took occasion to review his position 
in a long despatch. It was impossible in his situation to learn 
whether the responsibility for the capture and savage treatment 
of these men rested with the same Chinese officials.* This. 

1 Swinhoe, North China Campaign, pp. 284 ft. —the most detailed and inter- 
esting account of this palaoe and its destruction. Compare M. C. Lavallde in 
the Revue de* Deux Monde* for August 1, 1865. Other French Writers on this 
war are Lieutenant de vaisteau Palin, Relation de Pexpidition de Chine, Paris, 
1863; le Comte d'19soeyrac de Lauture, Mimoires *u r la Chine, Paris, 1864; 
Sinnebaldo de Has, La Chine et le* pviuanee* ehretiennee, 1861. 

4 Probably not. The prisoners were in the hands of lfotors whose habit it 
wsb to torture in the hope of extorting money on their own account. The 
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much, nevertheless, was plain — that the Chinese were folly 
aware' of the obligations of a flag of truce, inasmuch as they 
had already often availed themselves of its privileges. Lord 
Elgin makes the Emperor personally responsible for the crimes 
which had been committed, but specifies S&ngkolinsin as the 
real culprit He then says: 

I had reason to believe that it was an act which was calculated to produce a 
greater effect in China and on the Emperor than persons who look on from 
a distance may suppose. It was the Emperor's favorite residence, and its 
destruction could not fail to be a blow to his pride as well as to his feelings. 
To this place he brought our hapless countrymen, in order that they might 
undergo their severest tortures within its precincts. Here have been found 
the horses and accoutrements of the troopers seized, the decorations tom from 
the breast of a gallant French officer, and other effects belonging to the 
prisoners. As almost all the valuables hod already been taken from the 
palace, the army would go there, not to pillage, but to mark, by a solemn act 
of retribution, the horror and indignation with which wo were inspired by the 
perpetration of a great crime. The punishment was one which would fall, 
not on the people, who may be comparatively innocent, but exclusively on the 
Emperor, whose direot personal responsibility for the crime committed is es- 
tablished, not only by the treatment of the prisoners at Yuen-ming Yuen, 
but also by the edict in whioh he offered a pecuniary reward for the 
heads of the foreigners. 1 

The work of destruction left hardly a trace of the palace of 
the “ Round-bright Garden ; ” indeed, the provocation for this 
act was great. The despatch refers only to the palace where 
Hienfung spent most of his time, and it is probable that Lord 
Elgin intended to burn that alone. He gave no orders for the 
destruction of the buildings on Wan-shao shan, Yuh-tsien shan, 
the Imperial Park near Pih-yun sz’, and other places five to ten 
miles distant. All of these residences or villas had been erected 
or enlarged by former Emperors of the present dynasty ; none 
have since been rebuilt. It is, nevertheless, easy to gather from 
Colonel Wolseley’s record that his lordship’s satisfaction in this 

candid spirit of Loch’s narrative is wanting in the more colored accounts of 
Wolseley and Swinhoe, written in the flush of victory. The charges they 
make against Prlnoe f of treaohery toward Mr. Parkes are not borne out ; the 
deaths of Captaiii Brabazon and the Abb$ de Ltic seem to have been by order 
of P*o, and not from S&ngkoliusiu. Compare an article in the Revue dee Deva 
Monde* (15 |uiUet,1865) by 0. LayaU^e, DExpedtoim angto^nfam en Chine 
. 1 Elgiri* Letter* and ifournak, p* #60. . 
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“ retribution** was not greatly impaired by its over-zealous per- 
formance on the part of the troops. In addition to the loss of 
the palaces, the Chinese had to pay £100)000 as indemnity to 
be given to the prisoners and their families, before the victors 
wonld consent to sign the convocation. 

On the 13th the ultimatum had been accepted by Prince 
Kung, who about two hoars before noon opened the An-ting or 
northeast gate of Peking, which commanded the whole city. 
Arrangements were gradually completed for the grand entry of 
the plenipotentiaries into Peking. The Li Pit, or Board of 
Rites, was selected as the place for exchanging the ratifications 
of the treaty of Tientsin and signing the convention, while the 
fu, or palace of Prince I, had been chosen for Lord Elgin’s resi- 
dence in the city. On October 24th the latter was escorted to 
both these places by many officers, together with a body of four 
hundred infantry and one hundred cavalry, while in all the streets 
leading to them were guards placed. The whole city was out to 
witness the unusual parade. The procession passed slowly through 
the wide avenues, the music of the band heralding its approach to 
the dignitaries anxiously awaiting the arrival. The utmost care 
had been taken that no excuse should be ever after brought for- 
ward that the Emperor had not assented to the two documents 
signed that day ; but much besides was done to show Prince 
Kung and his officers that they were in the presence of their 
conquerors. 

The following day Baron Gros signed his convention and ex- 
changed the ratifications of the French treaty under similar 
formalities. The principal points in the British convention of 
nine articles were — the payment of eight million taels ; the per- 
mission given by imperial sanction for the emigration at will of 
Chinese subjects as contract laborers or otherwise ; the cession 
of Kowlung to the crown as part of the colony of Hongkong. 

Without delaying for additional comment, the insertion here 
of a portion of Lord John Russell’s despatch to Lord Elgin Will 
not be uninteresting in connection with these treaties. His 
lordship's document reads like the balance-sheet of aXendon 
merchant at the termination of some successful adventure : 
“The Convention is entirely satisfactory to Her Majesty’s 
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Government. It records the reparation made by the Emperor 
of China for his disregard in the previous year of his treaty 
engagements ; it sets Her Majesty’s government free from an 
implied engagement not to insist in all particulars on the ful- 
filment of those engagements ; it imposes upon China a fine 
in the shape of an augmented rate of indemnity ; it affords an 
additional opening for British trade ; it places on a recognized 
footing the emigration of Chinese coolies, whose services are so 
important to Her Majesty’s colonial possessions ; it relieves Her 
Majesty’s colony of Hongkong from a source of previous 
annoyance.” ' 

The French convention of ten articles contained like de- 
mands and rewards, but instead of a slice of territoiy, the sixth 
provided that Homan Catholic Christians should be indemnified 
for “ all such churches, schools, cemeteries, lands, and buildings 
as were owned on former occasions by persecuted Christians, 
and the money handed to the French representative at Peking 
for transmission to the Christians in the localities concerned.” 
The fulfilment of this article required over ten years ; and as 
the injuries had been done in some cases as far back as the reign 
of Louis XUI., great irritation was aroused in the minds of the 
natives who had for generations been quietly in possession of 
lands which they had purchased.' 

The great objects of the expedition were now attained, and 
foreign nations cotild congratulate themselves upon haring set- 
tled their representatives in the Chinese capital on terms of 
equality. Two fu, or palaces, were immediately occnpied by 

1 “The (mottos! result was not very great,” concludes Mr. McCarthy. 
“ Perhaps the most important gain to Europe was the knowledge that Peking 
was by no msSttsse large a city aswe had *U imagined it to be. . . There 

is acme oomfort in knowing that ao muOh blood was not spilt wholly in vain.” 
—A JfMory of Our Own Tima, Chap. XUI , Vol. HI. 

'An instance it mentioned in No 17. of the Journal of the IT. 0. Br. B. A. 
Sod., 1017, pp. 81-88, where a Roman Catholic church at Haagohao, which 
had been confiscated by the Emperor Yungehing (about 1780), was changed 
into a temple dedicated to Tien Bm, the Queen of Heaven, "to serve the 
doable purpose of extirpating a religion of false gossip and obduracy, and of 
making an offering lo a spirit who rosily haa a beneflottl tnfluenoe over human 
destinies.” 
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those from Great Britain and France. Subsequently, the min* 
isters from other countries have grouped themselves around 
these, and a foreign quarter has gradually grown up in the 
south-eastern part of the city. The chief agents in this impor- 
tant opening, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, were well fitted by 
their urbanity, philanthropy, and moderation for the delicate 
task assigned them. The terrified officials and citizens in 
Peking had expected the worst consequences on the capture of 
their city, but besides the destruction of Yuen-ming Yuen, their 
capital and national unity escaped uninjured. 

It was probably a great aid to the policy adopted by Prince 
Kung and his colleagues that the Emperor and his court had 
fled to Jeh-ho, for their influence, as the sequel proved, would 
have opposed any pacification. It was still more important for 
all future co-operation that he never came back at all, and thus 
the real guidance of affairs fell into better hands. 

The 24th day of October saw the ending of the seclusion of 
the Chinese from their fellow-men ; the contest honestly enough 
begun in 1839 by Lin, to rescue his countiy from the curse of 
opium, was in a manner completed on that day by the admission 
of those regenerating influences which could alone effectually re- 
move that evil. The intermediate twenty years> had done much 
to prepare the Chinese for this concluding act ; and the hon- 
orable manner in which they fulfilled their promises and 
payments will Btand as a lasting monument, to* their national 
credit. 

The retirement of the allies from Peking was accomplished 
without impediment from the Chinese army under SSngkolin- 
sin ; the money disbursed for boats, carts, supplies, fuel, etc., 
as the troops went down the river, compensating many natives 
for their losses. By the end of November all had embarked 
except the garrisons left at Tientsin and Taku, which latter 
were removed as soon as the portion of the indemnity involving 
their occupation was paid up. The effectual and salutary work- 
ing of the treaty stipulations for the mutual welfare of all par- 
ties depended on the diplomatic and consular offices left in the 
capital and open ports. The British government. Slone tvas 
adequately supplied in this respect, and their consulates became 
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the expositors to the local rulers of the manner in which the 
treaties were to be interpreted and enforced. The great mass 
of natives knew almost nothing of their provisions, and looked 
upon tho straggle chiefly as one between their sovereign and 
the foreigners. The defeat of the latter was in remoter dis- 
tricts declared proven by their retirement from Peking; but 
along the coasts and np the Yangtsz’ the actual sight of steam* 
ers and contact with foreigners who could talk with them and 
explain the new state of things, really did more than anything 
else to show them that these strangers were by no means over- 
come. What was thus achieved to enlighten the people near 
the trading marts only required time and contact to spread into 
distant regions of the interior. As for the citizens of Peking, 
they met only those foreigners who could talk with them, for 
that city was not open to trade ; and thus one prolific source of 
misunderstanding was removed. The death of the Emperor 
Hienfung (August 17, 1861) relieved them, too, from any attempt 
lie might have made, in his irritation on returning to the Forbid- 
den City and seeing his ruined palaces, to vent his wrath on the 
few foreigners then living near .him. Christian missionaries 
also began their work in 1861, and thus thousands, who had had 
only vague ideas about the “ barbarians,” could easily learn the 
truth concerning them. Most fortunately, then, circumstances 
were from the first favorable for forming an intelligent public 
opinion in the capital. 

Vol. II. — 44 
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NARRATIVE OF RECENT EVENTS IN CHINA. 

Twelve months elapsed before the political atmosphere of 
China was disturbed by any break or change in its condition — a 
period of quiet which the government sorely needed for an 
appreciation of its relations with the foreigners who had forced 
their way into the capital. Ilis Majesty flienfung having 
ascended the Dragon Throne on high, left the Empire in the 
hands of his only son, a child six years old ; whether through 
incapacity or disease, the debauched sovereign had long before 
liis death allowed his courtiers to engross the reins of govern- 
ment, and these now formed a coterie which at Jeh-ho was all- 
powerful. At his death the administration rested in the hands 
of a council of eight, whose nominal head was Tsai-yuen, Prince 
1, a member of the imperial family belonging to the same gener- 
ation with the infant Emperor. The design of this cabal was to 
at once assume the absolute power of a regency, to retain pos- 
session of the young Emperor’s person at Jeh-ho, to make way 
in secret with his mother and the Empress-dowager, and lastly 
to arrest and destroy his father’s three brothers ; these initia- 
tory steps to sovereignty being accomplished, nothing would 
interrupt their complete mastery of the government. 

But in Prince Kung, 1 the Emperor’s oldest surviving brother, 

] Kung Tsln-wang, ‘Prince Respect 1 — called by the people Wu-ako, ‘Fifth. 
Elder Brother *— is the sixth son of Taukwang, and was born about 1881. 
Three older brothers died young ; Hienfung, the fourth, succeeded his father, 
while the fifth, being adopted into a braflth of the Emperor Kiaking’s family, 
was dropped out of Taukwang’s household, leaving Prince Kung in 1861 to 
be the first prince during the minority of Tungohl. His personal name, Yih-hU, 1 
is never employed by those outside, his immediate family. He has a com* 
mendable record for an Asiatio statesman trained in habits of artfooratio com* 
mand. The background in the portrait on the opposite page fa 4 bit of rook* 
work in the Foreign Office at Peking. 
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the conspirators found an opponent of no ordinary ability, to 
whose astuteness in outwitting their machinations (as may be 
safely affirmed in view of events which followed) is doubtless 
owing the continuance of the present reigning family. The 
prince was in concealment during the autumn of 1860, when 
his brother fled to Jeh-ho, but appearing when the capital was 
surrendered to the allies, he bore the brunt of that unpleasant 
task, signing the treaties, and undertook almost alone the man- 
agement of affairs with foreigners while the government was 
recovering from its paralysis of defeat. It was a happy augury 
for the continuance of peace and friendly intercourse that to a 
man so well fitted by temperament for his difficult position 
should be joined the able and experienced statesman Kweiliang ; 
though too old to take an active part in the settlement of the 
succession, this skilful diplomatist lent the 'greatest aid to his 
son-in-law by giving advice and a much needed support to the 
Empresses-dowager at this critical period. 

Hastily quitting Jeh-ho with the boy — who had been pm- 
claimed Emperor under the reign-name of Ki-tsiang, ‘Lucky 
Omen ’ — the two Empresses availed themselves of their right to 
join the first prince, and repaired to Peking. Once settled in 
the Forbidden City they were able to impart to Prince Kgng 
the magnitude of the plot against them, and concert measures 
with leading members of the imperial clan for the general 
safety. The arrest and trial of the traitors was promptly car- 
ried out ; by a decree of December 2, 1861, Prince I and his 
principal coadjutor, Prince Chin, were allowed to commit 
suicide, while their powerful and clever colleague, Snlishun, was 
executed in the market-place, to the unfeigned delight of the 
populace. This conspirator in his machinations and gross as* 
sumptions had acted like a veritable Tigellinus, and earned for 
himself a hatred and contempt which even members of the war 
party could hot conceal. Others of this unsuccessful clique 
were disgraced or banished, but the punishments were not 
numerous or barbarous. The reign-name was now changed, 
from Ki-tsiang to Thtng-ehi, or ‘ Union Buie,’ to mark the suc- 
cessful demolition of this 'conspiracy, while Prince Kung (now 
but thirty years old), the shrewd perpetrator of the cottp d'etat. 
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was proclaimed t-chvng-wmg , or ‘ Regent Prince,’ and with the 
Empresses constituted the regency during the minority. 1 

Considering all the circumstances of this palace intrigue, the 
rank of its leading members, and its successful suppression by 
the operation of legal methods alone, it may well deserve the 
attention of those interested in the political and historical 
development of China as an admirable instance of both the 
strength and weakness of her paternal government. To the 
ordinary outlays of the Empire were superadded the immense 
burdens of a foreign invasion just concluded and a terrible 
struggle with domestic enemies ; yet neither the Regent nor his 
colleagues appear during this period of stress to have lost a 
particle of their confidence in the loyalty of the people ; through 
loss and gain, failure of material or resource, treachery in palace 
or camp, abuse or assistance from foreigners, this faith in one 
another failed not. The face of China in 1865 was perhaps as 
wretched as that of Central Europe after the peace of West' 
phalia ; indeed a more general desolation could hardly be imag- 
ined. Nevertheless the rapidity with which its inhabitants not 
only resumed their occupations as best they could but rebuilt 
dwellings and reorganized trade, startled even their habitual 
disparagers into praise and testified to the marvellous recuper- 
ative powers of this mucli-despised civilization. 

Pleased with the excellent results of the introduction of 
western drill and arms into tlieir military service, as against 
the Tai-pings, certain of the mandarins at the south proposed 
utilizing foreign war-vessels to the same end. To this scheme 
as at first suggested there was not, perhaps, much to say either 
in its behalf or otherwise. Their purpose was to purchase three 
or four gun and despatch boats, man them with as many scores 
of native seamen, and impart to these the necessary instruction- 
by placing them under foreign officers. Mr. Horatio N. Lay 
had in 1856 proposed the use of armed revenue vessels in the 
customs service, a very similar suggestion. But innocent as 
were these conceptions, they, assumed the gravest proportions 

* Journal JV. C» Br. R» A. S» t 1864, pp.110-114. Dr. EeniiUi, 

Peking and the Ptokingeee, Vol. II. , passim— an interesting contemporary record! 
of this event. 
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when in 1861 Hr. Lay was allowed to visit England and there eon* 
tract for the construction of a steam fleet and secure a number 
of British naval ofllcers for three years’ service. 1 The Peking 
authorities were still laboring under the disadvantages of their 
ignorance, and nothing can illustrate better than this remarkable 
enterprise the good influence which Sir Frederick Bruce had 
acquired in their counsels, and their willingness to follow his 
suggestions. Their secluded life in Peking had prevented them 
from learning many things in respect to the conduct of affairs 
in their new relations, but they could hardly have had a better 
counsellor than he. The instructions from Prince Kung sent to 
Mr. Lay in England described the kind of officers and hands 
which the vessels were to carry ; they were to be men able and 
willing to teach ignorant sailors the practice of navigation, the 
management of machinery, and the use of guns of every kind. 
Instead of these he contracted for eight gunboats of different 
sizes, one or two of them powerful vessels, able to cany two 
hundred and more men ; they arrived in China early in 1863 
under the command of Capt. Sherard Osborne, R. 1ST. Mr. 
Lay’s disappointment was great and undisguised when, on reach- 
ing Peking in June, he found that Prince Kung and his ad- 
visers were totally unprepared for such a fleet, and unwilling to 
endorse the engagements he had entered into with the Queen’s 
officers ; nor were the funds for their current expenses provided. 
Ilis ideas of his own position were soon modified, for he found 
that the vessels must necessarily be placed under the direction 
of the provincial authorities in operations against the rebels. 
One of the articles in the agreement with Captain Osborne stipu- 
lated that he should receive all his orders on those matters from 
the Foreign Office through Mr. Lay, and would follow his own 
choice in obeying others. Mr. Lay says himself that he was 
“ ambitions of obtaining the position of middle-man between 
China and the foreign powers, because I thought I saw a way of 
solving the problem of placing pacific relations with China upon 
a sure footing. . . . My position was that of a foreigner en- 
gaged by the Chinese government to perform certain work for 


1 Bm Book, Chins, Ho. 2 (1864), p. 7. 
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them, sot under them. I need scarcely observe, in passing 
that the notion of a gentleman acting under an Asiatic barbarian 
is preposterous.” 1 Ideas like these quite unfitted him for work- 
ing with the Chinese, either under or for them. He could not 
understand that the former days of coercion and bullying had 
passed away, and that time must be allowed for them to gradu- 
ally learn in their own way how to rise in the scale of nations, 
and adopt such improvements as - they pleased. 

In his perplexity and chagrin, he began to blame the British 
minister for lukewarmness in supporting his schemes, and to 
weary the members of the Tsung-li Yam an by his demands. 
The controversy continued to grow warmer after Captain 
Osborne’s arrival at Peking in September, where he first learned 
its real natnre. Finally, in October, Prince Kung refused to 
ratify Mr. Lay’s agreement made in England, very properly 
remarking upon the obnoxious article which required the com- 
mander of the flotilla to act only under orders from Peking. 
Happily for China, the dissolution of the force was decided on. 
The ships were to be sent back, for it was impossible to pre- 
vent the native officials from selling them after they had full 
control, and persons were already looking at them for their own 
lawless designs. At this juncture Sir F. Bruce came to the re- 
lief of the Chinese, and took the ships off their hands on 
account of the British government, paying back from the in- 
demnity fund due to England all claims for wages, salary, and 
other expenses to officers and men till their arrival in London. 
This settlement involved an outlay of abont $525,000, but the 
total cost of the vessels, crews, and outfit from first to last was 
not much less than a million sterling. The Peking govern- 
ment had, therefore, by this arrangement escaped a serious 
imbroglio with the provincial governors and generals — one 
which would have soon neutralized all responsibility, and per- 
chance, even at that late date, entailed the success of the 
Tai-pings. 

Mr. Lay, blinded by hi sown egotism and ambition, ascribes 
his failure to the negligence, treachery, ignorance, and ill-will 


1 Our JnteretU in China: A. Letter to Earl Butted, p. 10. 
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of Sir F. Brace, whose performances in these lines are folly 
detailed in his Letter to Mad Russell' of November 26, 1864. 
This stateompt of what occurred in relation to the Lay-Osbome 
flotilla exhimte the difficulties in the progress of Asiatic nations 
in the path of what we call civilisation, and the ideas which 
such men have as to the way in which they are to be forced 
into this desirable condition. This extraordinary paper is an 
instructive exhibition of British interference in the administra- 
tion of Asiatic countries, and how totally alien “ the spirit of 
trade and progress” is to the independence and elevation of a 
pagan people when it alone is the chief agency depended on. 
In no ease, nor under the best control, could Mr. Lay’s plan 
have worked real benefit to China ; but carried out nnder the 
domineering leadership of such a man, the scheme would have 
not only been humiliating in the last degree to those whom it 
was designed to assist, but would have inevitably resulted in 
the restoration of the conservative party to power and another 
profitless struggle with the foreigners. 

Upon the dismissal of Mr. Lay the management of the Impe- 
rial Maritime Customs was placed in the hands of Robert Hart, 
Esq., who for a period of two years had given proof of his dis- 
cretion in this position, and (in the words of Mr. Burlingame) 
had “ by his tact and ability won the regard of every one.” 
Already the imperial officers began to appreciate the immense 
material advantages of a regular income from the open ports, 
especially in the practical help it furnished toward the expenses 
of the dying rebellion. The contact of native and foreign 
rule in the same territory necessarily involved much assumption 
of power and friction of authority growing out of the undefined 
limits of the lavra of ex-territoriality ; but the legitimate work- 
ing qf treaty provisions — the prompt reference of grievances 
from complainant to consul, from the consul to his minister at 
Peking-served to enlighten court and country as to the gen- 


1 Our Interests in China, by H, N. Lay, 0.B , London, 1884, pp 66. Ben 
Sian correspondence In Jfoo*, and letter of Sir F. Brace, of Hovembe* 19, 
1606. V. B. Zh&hmatic Correspondent* for 1864, Part XU., pp. 948-819; and 
for 1866, Part I., p. 690. A Wilson, the “ Bter-Vhtoriow Army,” pp. 980- 
968. Jfawrti Magatint, February, 1885, p. 147. 
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oral honesty of their quondam enemies, in a fashion which . 
neither preaching nor fighting could ever have accomplished. 1 
In the year 1866 the arsenals at Fuhchau, Nanking, and Shang- 
hai were reorganized and made to include schools Sbr naval and 
military instruction as well as engine and gun works ; the value 
of such works was promptly understood by the Chinese, and 
has been already the source of a creditable navy.* 

The retirement of the lion. Anson Burlingame from the posi- 
tion of United States minister in November, 1867, furnished to 
the Chinese government both an admirable agent and opportu- 
nity for an initial step in establishing diplomatic intercourse 
with the treaty powers. Into the hands of this gentleman was 
placed the charge of a general mission to those governments, 
there being added two co-ordinate Chinese ministers, an English 
and French secretary, and six students from the Tung-wan 
lvwan at Peking. The three ministers were appointed Impe- 
rial Envoys and furnished with a letter of credence to eleven 
governments. The party left Shanghai February 25, 1868, 
for San Francisco, which port they reached about a month 
later. Few persons can now appreciate the excitement and 
discussion in China and elsewhere caused by this first diplo- 
matic effort of the imperial government to take its place among 
the family of nations. Mr. Burlingame, naturally hopeful and 
enthusiastic, described his mission as an earnest of future peace- 
ful relations with the Middle Kingdom. Wherever he went he 
elevated the estimate held of that ancient land by his hearers, 
and urged the European courts to but wait in patience until its 
backward people might be prepared for the changes it wished 
to adopt. Those changes and improvements were only to be 


1 The trial and condemnation of an American, who was hang at Shanghai in 
1864 for the murder of two Chinese, tended to repress lawlessness on the part 
of foreigners and assure the native rnlersof their earnest co-operation in bring- 
ing the guilty to punishment. The enlightened and friendly action of Prince 
Kung in issuing a proclamation, at request of Mr. Burlingame, against allowing 
any American Confederate cruisers to enter Chinese waters, was warmly ap- 
preciated by this and the other treaty powers as an interesting testimonial of 
the genuine friendship which was already disarming fear. 

* Compare Captain Bridge, The Warlito Power of -China, in Framfit Magazine, 
Vol. 99, pp. 778 if. 
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adopted when China had become convinced of their need and 
practicability; but many of Mr. Burlingame’s hearers were 
both more eager and more ambitions than he, regarding the 
introduction of railroads, telegraphs, and steamers as opening 
an enormous field for their own immediate activity and gain. 
The consequent indignation among foreign merchants in China 
and at home upon learning the extent of his exaggeration was 
universal; the British merchants especially representing in 
strong terms the evil consequences of such “ baseless expecta- 
tions.” The different points of view of the two parties will ac- 
count for their opposite opinions. On the one side, the mer- 
chants were vexed that their hopes of a general trade arising 
all over China, as a result of the treaties of Tientsin, were likely 
to be disappointed, owing to the increasing attention of native 
traders in their own internal and external commerce to the ex- 
clusion of foreigners ; while on the other, Mr. Burlingame laid 
great stress on those things which the Chinese government de- 
sired and intended to do as they became more and more quali- 
fied to act for themselves, through the agencies and institutions 
which they were inaugurating. The merchants seemed to 
think that nothing Had as yet been accomplished in the direction 
of “ progress,” inasmuch as their personal expectations of an 
instant and lucrative trade were not realized ; in reply to Mr. 
Burlingame’s “enthusiastic fictions,” they called for “tangible 
evidence of the existence of this spirit which he celebrates so 
loudly — some tittle of proof to support his sweeping theory.” 1 

* Without dwelling further upon these discussions, it pertains 
to the present narrative to briefly point out the two salient 
features of China’s initial attempt to knock at the doors of 


'See the letters to the Daily New of J. Barr Robertson, of Shanghai, 
which have been taken as a fairly characteristic specimen of the mercantile 
and political .view. An artiole by the same gentleman in the Westmineter 
Review for January, 1870, is rather calmer in language. Other data and 
opinions may be gathered from a work Ailing 880 pages, by the late J. von 
Gumpaoh, entitled The Burlingame Minion: A Political BMoturty etc., 
1878, Compare also the English newspapers issued in Shanghai and Hong- 
kong in 1887-70; British Parlicmentay Papers; U. 8. Ex, Doo., Foreign 
fetafcna, 1868-71; JSfcrjpsrt Monthly Maoaun VoL IXX VII., p. 888; 
The Gakug, VoL YL, p. 618. 
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other nations. Of these the first may he described as wholly 
sentimental ; but it was the healthy sentiment of justice and 
good feeling toward a distant and nnknown community, which 
Mr. Burlingame’s tact and ability called forth in behalf of his 
clients’ cause from their recent conquerors. During the years 
1868 and 1869 he spoke for the right and privilege of the 
Chinese to manage their own affairs, and in America, England, 
France, Prussia, and other countries had already created a more 
healthy feeling of forbearance toward them, when his sudden 
death at St. Petersburg (February, 1870) cut short the complete 
achievement of his mission. 1 

In the United States the passage of this embassy might have 
made but a transient impression had it not negotiated a treaty 
of eight articles (July 28, 1868), regarded as an integral part 
of the Reed treaty of ten years previous. This, the second 
feature of the mission, has been attended with consequences 
whose influence does not yet appear to have ceased. Owing to 
the surprise of the Chinese government,' which had given no 
express instructions as to treaty-making, the Foreign Office was 
somewhat tardy in ratifying this compact. This was, however, 
done in the following year. Its fifth article provides that the 
contracting powers “cordially recognize the inherent and in- 
alienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and 
also the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration 
of their citizens and subjects respectively from the one country 
to the other for the purposes of curiosity, or trade, or as per- 
manent residents. The high contracting parties therefore join 
in reprobating any other than an entirely voluntary emigration 
for these purposes.” At this time the British and French 
ministers had recently agreed to a convention with Prince Knng 
respecting the conduct of the coolie trade in accordance with the 
stipulations made at Peking in October, 1860. The draft of 
those regulations had been submitted to the American as well as 
all other foreign legations, but only the Spanish treaty contained 

1 His colleagues, Chi-kang and Smi Kia-kO, afterward visited Italy, Spain, 
and other countries, retaining to Chips %ithin the same year. Neither of 
them was, however, brought forward at the' capital as an adviser in relation t* 
foreign affairs. 
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an article allowing the engagement of Chinese laborers in their 
own Country for service abroad. This traffic had become so in- 
famous from the cruelties and wrongs perpetrated cm the coolies, 
both in China before they embarked and in Cuba and Peru 
after they had landed, that the American Congress had already 
passed laws against it ; and this article was drawn up almost 
wholly with reference to that trade, and to show the abhorrence 
with which it was regarded. Chinese immigrants had come 
to San Francisco to the number of fifty-three thousand since 
1855, and had been harshly treated by the miners and others 
in their common straggle for gold; the Burlingame treaty 
simply acknowledged their right to immigrate like other 
foreigners. 1 

Meantime at Peking the foreign ambassadors were in the way 
of learning that in their relations with the government to which 
they were accredited they had to deal with men of acute minds, 
whose prejudices and conservatism only needed enlightening to 
bring them quite upon a level with any other body of intelli- 
gent diplomatists. It was indeed a crucial period with Prince 
Kung and his coadjutors of the Tsung-li Yamun — WSnsiang, 
Tung Siun, Tan Ting-siang, HSng-ki — who were placed between 
the two great pressures of a warped and bigoted multitude of 
literati wedded to the old regime and the ministers of the out- 
side powers, themselves dwelling complacently in the imperial 
city and representing armies and navies which had been found 
invincible. The pride of the “ Celestial ” was necessarily 
brought low, but the situation was accepted, on the whole, 
both wisely and cautiously; the good fortune of having men of 
the kindness and honor of Bruce, Ylangali, BertWmy, and Bur- 
lingame as heads of the four chief legations, can hardly be ex- 
aggerated in its encouraging and healthful effects upon the im- 
pression taking root in the mindB of Chinese officers. 

At this juncture occurred the massacre at Tientsin of twenty 


1 Bat notwithstanding tta aoeeptance of their " inalienable right ” to freely 
change their residence, the clamor against this admission was afterward so 
great among the, people on, the Pacific coast that a special embassy « t three 
commissioners was Mlt to pelting in 1880, Which relegated the right of ad* 
mitting OhioeM a» immigrants into American territory entirely to Oongreaa, * 
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French and Russians and 'destruction of the French consulate, 
cathedral, and orphanage, by a mob on June 21, 1870, attended 
by circumstances of great atrocity. The event was a severe 
blow as well to the anxious mandarins at the capital as to 
every honest friend of the new order of things throughout the 
Empire. The Peking authorities were slow at first in opening 
an investigation, but testified to their earnestness and righteous 
indignation at the enormity in disposing troops about the capi- 
tal and summarily examining the criminals, so that by the end 
of a month every fear of a general dmeute had vanished. 

The causes which led to this outbreak appear to have been 
almost wholly local, taking their rise in the year 1861, when 
the French occupied as their consulate a temple in Tientsin, 
where in former times the citizens used to promenade ; this and 
other unpopular acts kept the natives at enmity with them. 
A more especial account of the most important of these is 
contained in Mr. Low’s despatch of June 27tli: “At many 
of the principal places in China open to foreign residence, the 
Sisters of Charity have established institutions, each of which 
appears to combine in itself a foundling hospital and orphan 
asylum. Finding that the Chinese were averse to placing chil- 
dren in their charge, the managers of these institutions offered 
a certain sum per head for all the children placed under their 
control given to them, it being understood that a child once in 
their asylnm no parent, relative, or guardian could claim or ex- 
ercise any control over it. It has been for some time asserted 
by the Chinese, and believed by most of the non-Catholic for- 
eigners residing here, that the system of paying bonnties in- 
duced the kidnapping of children for these institutions for the 
sake of the reward. It is also asserted that the priests or Sis- 
ters, or both, have been in the habit of holding out induce- 
ments to have children brought to them in the last stageB of ill- 
ness, for the purpose of being baptized in articulo mortis. In 
this way many children have been taken to these establish- 
ments in the last stages of disease, baptized there, and soon 
after taken away dead. All these acts, together with the 
secrecy and seclusion which appear to be a part and parcel of 
the regulations which govern institutions of this character 
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everywhere, have created suspicions in the minds of the Chi- 
nese, and these suspicions have engendered an intense hatred 
against the Sisters on the part of all the common people who 
live anywhere near a mission ; and any rumor concerning the 
Sisters or their acts, however improbable or absurd, found thou- 
sands of willing and honest believers among the ignorant and 
superstitious people. Some time about the end of May or be* 
ginning of June an epidemic prevailed at the Sisters’ institution 
at Tientsin, and a considerable number of the children died. 
In some way the report got abroad that the Sisters were killing 
the children to get their eyes and hearts for the purpose of 
manufacturing some sort of a medical specific much sought 
after in Europe and commanding a fabulous price. This re- 
port spread from one to another, and soon the belief became 
general. Crowds of people assembled from time to time near 
the mission buildings, demanding the liberation of the children, 
and on one occasion they became so noisy that the Sisters, fear- 
ing violence from the mob, consented that an examination 
should be made by a committee of five. The consul, hearing 
of the disturbance, made his appearance about this time, and 
although the committee had been selected and were then in the 
building, he stopped the whole proceeding and drove away the 
committee with angry words. Subsequently the district magis- 
trate took a man who had been industriously spreading the re- 
ports, who 6aid he could point out the persons who were guilty 
of acts of sorcery and other crimes, to question him in the pres- 
ence of the Sisters, and when confronted by them admitted that 
all his stories were without foundation and false. The day 
prior to the outbreak the district magistrate ( chlhien ) called 
upon the French consul, and stated that unless permission be 
given for a thorough examination of the Sisters’ establishment, 
it was difficult to foretell the result. The consul, construing 
the language into a threat, replied that the magistrate being in- 
ferior in rank to the consul, no negotiation could take place 
between them for the purpose indicated or any other.”' 

1 Foreign Rdatomt of th* United Stntei, 1870, p.808. A private Uttar quoted 
in the Wntmintfor Review far April, 1871, eayi : “ fives then (on the 18th) 1 
think the riot oould hare been prevented if the oonenl had eamettly joined 
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This very unwise answer turned the popular rage against the 
French consulate as well as the cathedral and orphanage, and 
the 21st saw a surging multitude assembled in their vicinity 
ready for any violence. M. Fontanier, the French consul, now 
thoroughly alarmed, hurried off to the yamun of Chunghow (the 
superintendent of customs), while Btones dew about the building 
he was quitting. For the rest, this poor man’s fate is involved 
in uncertainty. Beaching Chunghow’s office in a “ state of ex- 
citement bordering upon insanity,” he failed, either by persuasion 
or menace, in getting that dignitaiy to promise the impossible — 
to quell at once the angry mob. The officials, indeed, by this 
time were as helpless as he, and could only urge his remaining 
in the compound until the streets were clear. But the French- 
man and his clerk heeded nothing ; how they were cut down in 
the way, after firing into the angry mob, how the rampant popu- 
lace now attacked and pillaged the three or four French build- 
ings, how the defenceless Sisters were butchered in their or- 
phanage after suffering nameless bai barities, and how the fren- 
zied host left the burning ruins to glut their passions upon the 
neighboring houses, has come to the world solely on Chinese 
authority, and rnnst remain always in the obscurity resulting 
from greatly conflicting testimony. The children of the or- 
phanage, however, were taken off, and though attempts upon 
some of the Protestant buildings were made, nothing serious 
resulted. Among the saddest casualties of this bloody day was 
the death of a Russian, his young bride, and a friend, who in 
escaping toward the foreign settlement of Tsz’-chuh-lin, two 
miles away, were mistaken for Frenchmen and promptly hacked 
to pieces on the road. The total number of victims in the 
massacre amounted to twenty foreigners and as many more 
Chinese servants, acolytes, end others. 

To the joint note of the seven foreign ministers in Peking, 
calling for immediate and vigorous measures in the face of this 
terrible news, Prince Bung replied (on the 25th) that in vindica- 
tion of the honor and justice of the imperial government toward 

with the local authorities in ma k i ng a tail inquiry, with a number of the 
gentry, inside of the infirmary and church, to show diem again that the rumors 
of foul deeds therein were groundless. ” 
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foreigners, Tsfing Kwoh-fan (governor -general of the prov- 
inee) and Ohunghow had already been directed to do every- 
thing in their power to suppress the spirit of riot and arrest law- 
less men. An imperial edict was issued for the apprehension 
of Chau, Chang, and Lin, the intendant, prefect, and magistrate 
of Tientsin, for their remissness and complicity in the riot. 
The fact that no foreign armed vessel was there on the 21st 
doubtless had, its weight with these official? in carrying out 
their plans at the moment. They now saw that they had pur- 
sued their ill-will too far, and that retribution was sure to follow 
for their atrocities. Exaggerated reports of their doings had 
rapidly gone over the world, and as the extent and strength of 
the disaffection in other provinces could not be ascertained, the 
inference was made that all foreigners in China were in immi- 
nent jeopardy, and that the people had at last risen in their 
strength to aid their sovereign to drive them out of the land. 
When the storm had passed over, and those in authority had 
examined the criminals and given such justice as they could, 
the opinions of the best informed observers as to the immediate 
canses were found to be sustained. 

In a few weeks the naval forces of the leading- powers had 
assembled at Tientsin. The French chargd d’affairs, Count 
Bochechouart, took the lead and demanded the execution of 
the prefect and magistrate for having instigated the riot. The 
Chinese refused to do this until a trial had proved their guilt — 
having, perhaps, in some measure recovered their composure 
upon learning of the commencement of hostilities between 
France and Germany. The imperial government was unable 
itself to coerce the turbulent populace of Tientsin, for it had no 
troops who could be depended on to punish the rioters, with 
whom the soldiers sympathized. The extravagant statements 
and demanda continually pot forth in the Shanghai and Hong- 
kong newspapers tended to irritate and disconcert those high 
officials, who were already at their wits’ end and were anxious 
to prevent a worse disaster. The foreigners seemed to think 
that they could utter hand charges indiscriminately against the 
Chinese rulers and people, who on their part wete not to say a 
word. Minister Low, in his despatch of August 24th, when 
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speaking of the thousands of fans sold at Tientsin containing 
pictures of the riot and murdering of foreigners, says : “ These 
fan^ are made to suit the taste of the people, and the fact that 
Mich engravings will cause a better sale for the fans is a con- 
chish e argument that there is no sentiuieut of regret or sorrow 
among the people over the result of the riot. There is, un- 
doubtedly, greater unanimity of opinion in Tientsin in favor of 
the rioters than in Ireland among the peasantry ii? fcfvdr of one 
of their number whb 6hoots his landlord. If this feeling in 
Ireland is strong enough to baffle all attempts of the English 
government to bring to justice by the ordinary forms of law a 
peasant accused of injuring the person or property of his land- 
lord, is it surprising that this feeble central government should 
find it difficult to ascertain and punish the rioters in a city of 
four hundred thousand inhabitants, all of whom either aided 
in the massacre or sympathized with the rioters ? ” 1 

The judicial investigations in Tientsin were conducted in a 
dilatory manner, but the above indicates some of the difficulties 
in the way of the presiding judges. However, on October 5th 
and 10th II. I. Majesty’s decrees were made known to the for- 
eign ministers, stating that the prefect and magistrate had been 
banished to Manchuria, twenty criminals who had killed the 
foreigners sentenced to death, and 'twenty-one others actively 
aiding in the riot banished. On the morning of October 18th 
sixteen were decapitated in the presence of the foreign consuls 
and others assembled as witnesses. This closing act of the 
tragedy, as a condign punishment of guilt, was, however, un- 
fortunate ; it was made rather an occasion of showing to the 
people that the sufferers had the sympathy of their rulers, while 
many foreigners looked upon tlje execution as a ghastly farce — 
“ a cold-blooded murder.” Many believed that t hfe sixteen men 
were purchased victims ; the proofs were ample, however, of 
the complicity of all ; indeed, some of .them gloried hi what they 
had done, and were escorted by,-admiri»g mends to the block.' 

- — - * " ' ri “f - — — 

1 Foreign, BehUioru eftht VMtgd <StstiW— 1871, p. 880. 

’As on insfcuto? oi some of the bitter satMnnent rampant upon this ooesstpn, 
may be quoted the open proposition of a missionary, who insisted that 

one-half of the city of Tientsin be rased by* detachment of ftwrign troofi of 
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It is a palpable exaggeration of the power or desires of a 
C hin ese official to affirm that he is capable of baying np candi- 
dates for immediate execution. 

As to the remaining four condemned culprits, M. Ylangali, the 
Russian minister, judiciously refused to accept their deaths as a 
proper satisfaction for the murder of the three Russians until sat- 
isfied personally of their direct complicity in the deed. A careful 
examination of their case having been made before the consul- 
general of the Czar at Tientsin, revealed the fact that only two 
were guilty of the actual crime ; the minister consented then 
that the punishment of the other two should be commuted to 
banishment. The sum of Tls. 400,000 was paid to the French 
for loss of life and property ; in addition to this the loss done 
to Protestant mission premises wa6 also made good. Chung- 
how was appointed imperial commissioner to proceed to France 
and present to that government a formal apology for the affair. 
This mission left Peking early in 1871 and returned the follow- 
ing year. The American missionaries who had in August been 
frightened away from their post in Tangchau' by the warnings 
and threats of certain evil disposed persons, were taken back from 
their asylum in Chifu two months later in the U. S. S. Eenicia, 
and publicly received by the prefect/ This was the only in- 
stance throughout the Empire, connected with the riot of June, 
in which foreigners were interfered with, and here grave doubts 
exist as to the reality of danger and need of flight from Tang- 
chau. 

In estimating the conduct of the Chinese in dealing with this 
eruption, the foreign press habitually spoke of them as if they 
were unwilling to grant any redress or take any measures for 
the future safely of those living among their subjects. Little 
consideration was made for the enormous difficulties of their 
position. They had been reared in ignorance of the multiplied 
questions and responsibilities involved in the recent treaties 
with other nations; and though the foreign ministers were 

various nationalities, and that V pillar be erected upon the open space thus 
made, with a suitable inscription as to the occasion and anthem of the monu- 
ment 

1 On the promontory of Shantung. 

You II.— 45 
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really acting most kindly toward them in forcing them to carry 
out every plain treaty obligation, the fair-minded observer can 
find small excuse for the harsh criticism, not to add abuse, 
which was hurled at everything said or done by Prince Rung 
and his colleagues in their peril and perplexity. The writers in 
newspapers seemed to look upon China as an appanage of 
Europe— one Englishman even going so far as to urge the most 
reckless employment of force to compel her rulers to give up 
the three odious officials to be dealt with and publicly executed. 
Another says that the execution of the sixteen criminals could 
“hardly be viewed as other than cold-blooded murder while 
those men are shielded from the demands of justice.” Yet 
these writers forgot that all the treaties required that “ Chinese 
subjects guilty of criminal acts toward foreigners shall be ar- 
rested and punished by the Chinese authorities according to 
the laws of China and each nation obliged itself to try and 
punish its own criminals. Chungliow was the object of much 
abuse because he had not prevented or put down the mob, 
though he was merely a revenue officer and had neither terri- 
torial nor military jurisdiction at Tientsin. Even the mem- 
bers of the Tsung-li Yamitn were freely charged with complicity 
in the tragedy, if not knowledge or approval. In short, the 
whole history of the riot— its causes, growth, culmination, re- 
sults, and repression — combine as many of the serious obstacles 
in the way of harmonizing Chinese and European civilizations 
as anything which ever occurred. 1 

As a natural sequence to the judicial proceedings which ter- 

1 The records of this event are widely scattered in the local papers published 
in China and in diplomatic correspondence. See the Missionary Recorder, 
November, 1870, and January, 1871 s Journal of If. 0. Branch of if. A. 8oe tl _ 
No VI., pp. 186-196 ; Edinburgh Review, January, 1871 ; Westminster Review, 
April, 1871, Art. VI. ; The Tientsin Massacre, 4o,, by Geo. Thin, M.D., Edin- 
burgh, 1870 ; Foreign Relations of the United States tor 1870 and 1871 ; Lega- 
tion to China ; Parliamentary Blue Soak, 1871; H Blerzy, Lee afaires do 
dune en 1871, Revue dee Deux Monies, f juillet, 1871 ; North China Daily 
New and North China Herald for 1870. Oafi of the most carefully prepared 
and interesting accounts of the massacre is contained In Baron Httbner’s Ram- 
ble Round the World, translated by Lady Herbert, New York, 1870, pp. 828- 
573. 
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initiated the Tientsin tragedy, came the inquiry of tlie. imperial 
counsel into what was briefly summed up as the “ missionary 
question.” More than ten years had now elapsed since the gen- 
eral repeal of all pre-existing edicts against Christianity in the 
Empire, and the officials were already concerned as to the move- 
ments and rumors respecting the new sect which had come to 
their ears since that time. Accordingly in February, 1871, after 
an earnest study of the matter from their stand-point, the For- 
eign Office sent to the various legations the following note and 
memorandum : 

TungchI, 9th year, 12th moon, 24th day 
Sir : In relation to the missionary question, the members of the Foreign 
Office are apprehensive lest in thtfr efforts to manage the various points con- 
nected with it they shall interrupt the good relations existing between this 
and other governments, and have therefore drawn up several rules upon the 
subject These are now enclosed, with an explanatory minute, for your exami- 
nation, and we hope that you will take them into careful consideration 
With compliments, cards of WisslANG. 

Shan Kwei-fan. 

The rules proposed (1) that only the children of native Chris- 
tians be received into Romish asylums; (2) that “in order to 
exhibit the reserve and strict propriety of Christianity,” no 
Chinese females should enter the chapels nor foreign women 
propagate the doctrines ; (3) that missionaries should confine 
themselves to their proper calling, and that they “ ought not to 
be permitted to set up an independent style and authority ; ” 
(4) that they should not interfere in trials of their native con- 
verts when brought into criminal courts ; (5) that passports 
given to missionaries should not be transferred, but returned to 
the Chinese authorities when no longer required, “ nor should 
they avail themselves of the passport to secretly go elsewhere,” 
as the French ofttimes did ; (6) that the missionaries should 
never receive men of bad character into the church, nor retain 
those of notoriously evil characters; moreover that quarterly re- 
ports of the converts be handed in to the provincial officers, as 
did the Buddhist and Taoist houses; (7) that missionaries 
should not use official seals, nor write official despatches to the 
local authorities, nor otherwise act as if they were officials 
instead of commoners* The lest rule complained of the un- 
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reasonable demands of the Romish missionaries for lands and 
houses to be restored to them in accordance with the Peking 
convention ; it proposed that no more be restored, and (hat lands 
bought for erecting cknrches be held in the name of the native 
church members. 

This state paper was remarkable as being the first in which 
the Chinese government had expressed its desire for a satisfac- 
tory discussion and decision of the difficult questions involved 
in Christian missions, and the quasi independence allowed their 
foreign agents by the treaties. The public sentiment among 
foreigners in China was that these good people had a right to 
do everything not expressly prohibited by treaty until their 
own consular officers notified tlieift to the contrary. The un- 
authorized conduct of Romish missionaries in two western 
provinces had already given rise to riots, in which Frenchmen 
had been killed. In such judicial proceedings as that described 
by Abb4 Hue in llis interesting travels are seen the high-handed 
perversion of justice denounced in the seventh section of this 
paper.* The writers of these rules were hardly aware of the 
serious import of the questions they had grappled, still less of 
the ignorance they exhibited in their handling of them. All 
the strictures referred exclusively to the Roman Catholics, for 
Protestant missionaries were hardly known to the Chinese 
magistrates, no complaints having been entered against them. 

Most of the foreign ministers long delayed their answers to this 
minute, so that no personal discussion ever took place between 
the parties most interested. The straightforward and earnest 
reply of Mr. Low, the United States envoy (dated March 20th), 
carefully went over all the main points, and gave W&isiang 
and ShSn Kwei-fSn a clear idea of what they might expect from 
other ministers, together with many good suggestions as to then' 
own duties. Nothing practical ever came of the paper, but the 
discussions it caused throughout the country showed the inter- 
est felt in the whole matter.' A few Protestant missionaries 
themselves indulged in harsh strictures on the native officials, 

1 Traud* in the Chinese Umpire, 'Vol. I., Chap. VI. 

* Foreign Relatione of the United States, 1871, pp. 98-111 ; also for 1878, pp. 
118-130 and 187-188. Missionary R sootier, Vols. IH and IV. pasrim. 
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one going the length of saying that he “looked upon the docu- 
ment rather as an excuse offered beforehand for premeditated 
outrages than as an indication of measures being taken to pre- 
vent them.” However, no evil results ever came to the con- 
verts or their teachers from the discussion of the minute, and 
its diffusion gave many readers their first information on the 
whole subject. Differences of opinion led to a comparison of 
facts, and the small number of grievances reported upheld the 
conclusion that the Chinese officials and literati had been, on the 
whole, extremely moderate, considering their limited opportu- 
nities to examine the question and the irritation aroused by the 
demands and hauteur of the Romish missionaries. The unjust 
manner in which they possessed themselves of the ground 
within the city of Canton on which the governor-general’s ya- 
mun once stood had made a deep impression on the citizens ; 
and when their cathedral, towering above all the temples and 
offices of the metropolis, was located upon this site, their indig- 
nation knew no bounds. 

The year 1873 saw the conclusion of the Mohammedan in- 
surrection in the north-western provinces, the exact extent of 
which has never been perfectly made known. The capture of 
Suhchau (near the Kiayti Pass in Kansuh) by the imperial 
troops under General Tso Tsung-tang brought to an end all or- 
ganized rebellion in China Proper. 1 As is customary, the cen- 
tral government threw the responsibility of promoting the 
peace of the provinces upon their governors, and the well- 
disposed among the people were usually sure of protection. 
The foreign administration of the import customs turned a 
large and certain revenue into the hands of the Peking official, 
and their development of the defences of the coast in building 
forts, launching war steamers, and making war material at the 
new arsenals, indicated their fears of foreign reprisals and 
their unwisdom in deeming such outlays effectual. The same 
money spent in making good wagon roads, working iron, coal, 
and other mines, deepening navigable watercourses, and intro- 


1 Fbw- ft Sdati&M of 1}* UnM State, 1874, p. 260. Peking Gatttta, Do- 
comber 28, 1878. 
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dncuig nmall steamers on them, would have brought more sub- 
stantial returns. But these were achievements which the 
future alone could accomplish, and the people muBt be some- 
what taught and prepared for them before any permanent 
advances would ensue. 1 

On October 16, 1872, occurred the marriage of the Emperor 
Tungchi to Aluteh, a Manchu lady. The ceremonies attend- 
ing her selection, betrothal, and espousal were elaborate and 
complete in every particular. Such an event had only once 
before taken place during the Manchu dynasty— -when Kanghf 
was a minor, in 1674 — all the other emperors having been 
married during their fathers’ reigns. The occasion, therefore, 
excited great attention, while the attendant expenses were 
enormous ; but all passed off without the least disturbance and 
apparently to general satisfaction. The two Empresses-dowager 
controlled the details, the most important of which were an- 
nounced to the Empire in a series of edicts prepared by mem- 
bers of the Zi Pu, or Board of Bites, containing directions for 
every motion of the two principal actors, as well as for those 
who joined the ceremonies during the occasion till the 21st of 
the month.’ 

The young Emperor entered into the spirit of the prepara- 
tions with great interest, and on the day before sending the 
bride her phoenix robes and diadem he ordered three princes to 
offer sacrifice and bum incense on the altar to heaven, “ these 
informing heaven that he was about to marry* Aluteh, the wise, 
virtuous, and accomplished daughter of Chung, duke and 
member of the Ilanlin.” Another prince informed mother 
eiyth, and a third announced it to the imperial ancestors, in 
their special temple. During the weeks preceding and follow- 
ing the happy day, all courts throughout the land were closed, 
and a general jail delivery promulgated. 

Many of the ceremonies and processions in Peking were not 

1 Compare a rather enthusiastic artiole by Captain A. G. Bridge, The Beeieai 
of the Warlike Power of China, F'raeer’e hfagaeine for June, 1879, p. 778. 

* A translation at these papers was ipade at Shanghai, not long after, by 
Miss L. M. Fay, an American lady, 'and ftppishes an interesting and authentic 
account of the whole wedding. 
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public, for considerations of state and security demanded great 
care.' On the 19th the wedding was thus announced to the for- 
eign ministers by H. L Majesty, through Prince Kung: “We 
having with pious veneration succeeded to the vast dominion 
founded by Our ancestors, and enjoying in its fulness the 
glorious lot to which We have been destined, have chosen one 
virtuous and modest to be the mistress of Our imperial home. 
Upon October 15th, We, by patent, installed Aluteh, daughter 
of Chung Chi, a shi-tsiamg in the Hanlin College, as Empress. 
This from the Emperor.” The court had not as yet outgrown 
its exclusiveness further than this step of announcing the mar- 
riage and its completion ; and to those best acquainted with the 
etiquette observed for centuries, even this seemed to be a good 
deal in advance of former times. The great counsellors of 
state soon arranged for closing the regency which had existed 
since 1861. The Emperor Tungchi, though bom on April 27, 
1856, was called seventeen at his marriage. The Empresses- 
dowager accordingly announced on October 22d that he 
would attain his majority at the next Chinese new year, and be 
inaugurated with all the usual ceremonies. One of his special 
imperial functions, that of offering sacrifices to heaven at the 
winter solstice, would be performed by him in person — a cere- 
mony which had been intermitted since December, 1859. 
Accordingly, on February 23, 1873, he issued a decree through 
the Board of Bites, as follows : “We are the humble recipient 
of a decree from their Majesties the two Empresses, dedaring it 
to be their pleasure that We, being now of full age, should in 
person assume the superintendence of business, and in concert 
with Our officers in the capital and in the provinces, attend to 
the work of good government In respectful obedience to the 
commands of their Majesties, We do in person enter upon the 


* For a report of what could be watched of this ceremony, see William 
Simpson, Meeting On Sun, Chap. XV. The bridal prooeaslon came off doting 
the night, when a bright moonlight enabled him to see it pels, without 
molestation, from the shop where be was hidden. This chiaroscuro sort of 
panorama rather suited the idem of the people, and was submitted to by the 
Pekineses crowd without a mnri&or. Compare K. Biamark hr the Ctakug t 
Vot XIX, p. 1%; CbrnM Vol. XXVH., p. 88. 
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important duty assigned to Ifs on the 26th day of the 1st moon 
of the 12th year of the reign Tnngchi.” 

This announcement was ou the same day communicated to the 
ministers of Russia, Germany, the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. They returned a collective note the following 
morning, and asked Prince Rung to “ take his Imperial Majes- 
ty’s orders with reference to their reception.” This intimation 
could not have been unexpected to him and his colleagues, but 
with their usual habit of putting off the inevitable, they began 
to make excuses. After deferring the consultation with the en- 
voys a fortnight on the plea of Wansiang’s illness, they met 
at the Russian legation on March 11th. The question of 
the kotow was the crucial point, as it had been in 1859 between 
Kweiliang and Mr. Ward. Then the court was willing to accept 
a sort of curtsey instead of a prostration when the American 
minister approached the throne. Now the court had put the 
strongest argument into the hands of foreign ministers by 
sending the Burlingame mission to their courts, and the rights 
of independent nations could not be waived or implicated by 
the least sign of inferiority. The conference was amicable and 
the matter fully ventilated. The demands upon the Chinese 
were summarized by the ministers : That a personal audience 
with the Emperor was proper and needful ; that it should not 
be unnecessarily delayed ; and that they, wonld not kneel be- 
fore him, nor perform any other ceremony derogatory to their 
own dignity or that of their nationalities. These points were 
maintained as their united decision in the weary series of con- 
ferences, correspondence, and delays which ensued during the 
next four months in Peking. The prince and his colleagues, 
by, their discussion of the point, had aroused the resistance of 
the great body of literati and conservative officials in the Em- 
pire, who had grown up .in the.belief that its unity and pros- 
perity were involved in the performance of the kotow. The 
discussion in July, 1859, when the Emperor Hienfung could 
safely decline to admit Mr. Ward to an audience without it, had 
exhausted' their arguments; bnt his son had come to the throne 
under the new influences, which Were rapidly breaking down 
all those old ideas and safeguards. The prince had, moreover, 
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learned that the foreign ministers were not very strongly sup- 
ported by their own governments, none of whom intended to 
make the audience question a casus belli, or even a reason for 
withdrawing their legations from Peking. Perhaps the Yamun 
thought that the departure of the Bussian and German minis- 
ters would leave the other thine less inclined to persist in their 
demand, if serious consequences were likely to result. 

The American minister clearly states the pith of the matter 
in his despatch of March 24th in his closing words : “ I attach 
importance to the proper settlement of the audience question 
at the earliest time possible. To demand it, and urge com- 
pliance with the demand, is a duty every western nation owes 
to its own dignity and to the welfare of its citizens and subjects 
residing here ; it is also a kindness to this government to try 
through this means to improve relations, and thus prevent, or 
at least postpone, what are now likely at any time to occur — 
hostile collisions, with their dreadful consequences.” 1 This 
alternative was not a fanciful one, and this cause of chronic 
dispute and irritation between China and other nations during 
many centuries was removed chiefly through the patient per- 
sistance of Mr. Low in this discussion. His despatches contain 
every fact and argument of importance in perhaps the most 
serious controversy ever brought before China. One cannot 
but sympathize with Prince Kung and his colleagues in their 
dilemma, and to this embarrassment Mr. Low gives due weight. 

The Chinese officials took a month to discuss the points 
among themselves, and signs of yielding were apparent both 
in the note of Prince Kung of April 16th and the memoran- 
dum of the 29th brought forward at an interview with the 
legations. Much of the same ground was gone over again ; a 
vacation ensued, then another protocol on May 15th appeared, 
followed by notes on the 20th and 29th from both sides, 
all tending to the desired conclusion. At last the audience 
question was settled on June 29th by the Emperor first 

' Foreign Relations oftJu United States, 1878, p. 160. See also the despatches 
of that year, and compare Pauthier’s Histotre dee Jhiatione Politique de la 
Chine, Paris, 1808. Narrative of the American Embassy's visit to Peking, 
if C-Br.RAe. So., Vo 4. X, 1808. 
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receiving Soyeshitna, the ambassador from Japan, by himself *, 
and immediately afterward the five ministers of Bussia, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Holland, accompanied 
only by Mr. Carl Bismarck, the German secretary, who inter* 
preted for them.' Mr. Low's despatch of July 10th, giving the 
details of the ceremonies and the previous discussion in settling 
them, with the difficulty the prince and others had in swallow* 
ing the bitter pill, is very valuable as a description of the finale 
of this last struggle of Chinese seclusion to resist the incoming 
wave of western power. The wall of their separation was at 
last broken down. They were really stronger and wiser than 
ever, and every nation interested felt a relief that the days of 
proud assumption were ended. The young Emperor held only 
three more audiences during his short reign of nineteen months ; 
and in all these discussions he seems to have taken no active 
part, nor did he oppose the conclusion. His ignorance of the 
whole question made his opinion a matter of small moment. 

Among other advantages resulting to all parties by the settle- 
ment of this question was the right adjustment of the Chinese 
government in its relations with other courts. This acknowledg- 
ment of their equality as independent nations did not in any- 
wise interfere with the obeisance of native officials when ap- 
proachiug their sovereign ; but it smoothed the way for future 
diplomatic relations. No western power could maintain an 
envoy near the Hwangti at Peking with the least self-respect 
if he were not allowed to see this potentate unless *by prostrating 
himself. 'While none of the great nations would deem a mere 
matter of ceremony a sufficient pretext for resorting to war — 
since war itself often fails to convince — a long continuance of 
this state of affairs must inevitably have led to complications 
the more unpleasant to diplomatists because sure to be oft-re- 
curring. It was probably owing to the personal influence of 
Prince Kung and W&nsiang, the two most enlightened states- 
men of this period, that a further insistence upon the kotow 
was not made, and preparations thus arranged for reciprocal 
courtesies when Chinese ambassadors appeared at foreign courts. 


1 Compare the ltbutrated London Newt for June 28, 1878. 
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But against what tremendous odds of superstition and national 
prejudice these two officials were pitted in this curious contest 
those who have never lived in the Empire can hardly ap- 
preciate.' 

The years 1873 and 1874 were marked by the abolition of 
the coolie trade at Macao, which since its rise in 1848 had been 
attended with many atrocities on land and sea. During these 
twenty-five years attempts had been made to conduct the trade 
with some regard for the rights of the laborers, but experience 
had shown that to do this was practically impossible if the 
business were to be made remunerative. Driven from Hong- 
kong and Whampoa, the agents of this traffic had long found 
shelter in the Portuguese harbor of Macao, from which semi- 
independent port they could despatch Chinese crimps on kid- 
napping excursions for their nefarious trade. When at last the 
governor closed this haven to its continuance, the Spaniards and 
Peruvians were the only nationalities whom the action affected ; 
but Spain, falling back on her treaty of 1864, insisted that the 
coolie trade be allowed. The Yamun was advised not to admit 
this privilege until the harsh treatment of the laborers in Cuba 
had been inquired into. This was done in 1873, by means of a 
commission composed of three foreigners and two Chinese, who 
made as thorough an inquiry as the Cuban authorities would 
permit and reported the results in 1874. Since the dreadful 
disclosures which transpired in their report the trade has never 
revived. Pern, indeed, sent M. Garcia as its envoy to Peking 
to negotiate a treaty and obtain the right of engaging laborers, 


1 Of W&nslang’s personal history little la known. He was a Manohu, and a 
man of uncommonly prepossessing manner, being perhaps most highly es- 
teemed of all tire officials Who came in contact with the foreign legations. At 
the termination of hostilities and the organisation of the Tiung-ll Yamun in 
1861, he came prominently forward as a moat efficient and eagaoions adviser 
of the government. We have already in this narrative had occasion to note 
the influence of his name in the settlement of the Lay-Osborne flotilla and In 
the missionary question, the satisfactory conclusion of which was a meet 
tribute to his talents and judgment. He died at an advanced age in 1870, at 
the head of the administration. In hla death the Chinese government lost an 
unselfish patriot and a keen observer of those things whioh were for the best 
Interests of his country. 
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but tills gentleman met with no success whatever. The Chinese 
negotiations on this occasion showed the good results of their 
freer intercourse with foreigners in the improved character of 
their arguments for maintaining their rights. 1 The lamentable 
condition of Chinese laborers in Pent was fully enough proved, 
inasmuch as their appeal for relief to their home government 
had been before the Yamun since 1868, but it could do nothing 
effectual to help them. 

The Japanese government undertook in this year to try the 
issue of war with the Chinese in order to settle its demand of 
redress for the murder, in 1871, of some fifty-four Lewchewan 
sailors by savages on the eastern coast of Formosa. Japan 
had recently deposed the native authorities in Sliudi, and being 
hard pressed for some employment of the feudal retainers of 
the retired daimios, undertook to redress Lewchewan griev- 
ances by occupying the southern part of Formosa, asserting that 
it. did not belong to China because she either would not or 
could not govern its savage inhabitants. This view of the divid- 
ed ownership of the island was promptly rejected by the for- 
eign ministers resident at Tokio, but the officials were per- 
suaded that all they had to do was to occupy the whole southern 
district, and the Chinese could not drive them out when once 
their intrenchments were completed. 

The Mikado accordingly gathered his forces in Kiusiu during 
the years 1873-74, placing them under the command of General 
Saigo, and engaging qualified foreign military men to assist. 
The expedition was called a High Commission, accompanied by 
a force sufficient for its protection, sent to aboriginal Formosa to 
inquire into the murder of fifty-four Japanese subjects, and 
take steps to prevent the recurrence of such atrocities. A pro- 
clamation was issued April 17, .1874, and another May 19tli, 
stating that General Saigo was directed to call to an account 
the persons guilty of outrages on Japanese subjects. As he 
knew that China was not prepared to resist his landing at 
Liang-kiao, his chief business was to provide means to house 

1 Foreign Relation* of the United Stake, 1874, pp. 198-282. Wettittinehr 
Review, Vol. 100, p. 76. Ouetome Report m Ouban doolie Trade, 1870. 
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and feed the soldiers under his command. The Japanese au- 
thorities do not appear very creditably in this affair. No sooner 
did they discover the wild and barren nature of this unknown 
region than they seemed fain to beat an incontinent and hasty 
retreat, nor did the troops landed there stand upon the order of 
their going. They had in some measure been misled by the fal- 
lacious arguments of Gen. Charles Le Gendre, formerly United 
States consul at Amoy, who had travelled through these districts 
in 1865 ; the enormous cost which they had already incurred 
made them hesitate about proceeding further, though they had 
announced their intention of retaining possession of the territory. 
The aborigines having lied south after the first rencontre, the 
Japanese leader employed his men as best he could in opening 
roads through the jungle and erecting houses. 

Meanwhile the Peking authorities were making preparations 
for the coming struggle, and though they moved slowly they 
were much in earnest to protect their territory. General Shin 
Pao-chin having been invested with full powers to direct opera- 
tions against the Japanese forces, began at once to draw together 
men and vessels in Fnhchau and Amoy. The Japanese consuls 
at Amoy and Shanghai were allowed to remain at their posts ; 
and during the year two envoys arrived at Peking to treat 
with the Court. Their discussions soon narrowed down to a 
demand on the Japanese ministers, Yanagiwara and Okubo, to 
withdraw from Formosa before treating with them upon the 
outrages there ; which was met by a refusal on the ground that 
the Emperor liad f voided his sovereignty by having for three 
years taken no steps to punish his subjects, notwithstanding the 
repeated requests made to this end. The Chinese proved that 
the Japanese had violated their treaty, and acted in an under- 
hand manner in certain negotiations with their envoy, Soye- 
shima, the preceding year ; but this continued sparring was mere 
child’s play. The probabilities were strong against any settle- 
ment, when the parties were induced to arrange their quarrel 
by the intervention and wise counsel of Sir T. F. Wade, the 
British minister. The Japanese accepted five hundred thou- 
sand taels for their outlays in Formosa for roads, houses, and 
defences; agreeing thereupon to retire and leave the further 
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punishment of the aborigines to the Chinese authorities. The 
two envoys left Peking, and this attempt at war was happily 
frustrated . 1 , 

The history of this affair was exceedingly instructive to those 
who saw the risks to their best interests which both these 
nations were running in an unnecessary appeal to force. Never, 
perhaps, has the resort to arbitration been more happy, when to 
the difficulty of keeping out of a quarrel which so many fortune- 
seekers were ready to encourage was added the fact that both 
nations had been eagerly developing their land and marine 
forces by adopting foreign arms, drill, ships, and defences; 
eveiy friend felt the uselessnesB of a disastrous conflict at this 
time and willingly strove to prevent any such result. The civili- 
zation of all parts of Formosa has since rapidly advanced by 
the extension of tea and sugar culture, the establishment of 
Christian missions, and the better treatment of the native 
tribes. A single incident at this time illustrated the undefined 
position of the parties in this dispute. This was the arrival 
in Peking, after Oknbo’s departure, of a large embassy of lew- 
chewans to make their homage to the Emperor Tungchf. The 
Japanese charge d’affaires was denied admittance to the Lew- 
chewan hotel, and the Yamun refused to dismiss the embassy, 
but gave it an audience, as was the usage in former days — proba- 
bly the last in their history. The experience acquired by these 
three nations in their quarrel concerning Formosa, has not pre- 
vented considerable bitterness about their rights to Lewchew. 

No sooner had the Chinese government escaped from the 
Japanese imbroglio by the payment of half d million taels than 
it found itself involved in another and more troublesome ques- 
tion with the British. This arose from the persistent attempts 
of the latter to opeq a trade through Bnrrnah, along the Irra- 
wadi River, with Yunnan and 'other south-western parts of 
China. The Indian government ‘had sent or encouraged ex- 
plorers to go through the little known regions lying between 

1 A Aboriginal Formoea a part of As Ch&nm Empire t with sight rasps, 
folio, Shanghai, 1874, pp. 80. Foreign Brtatione of the United State? for 1898 
and 1874— China and Japan, paaalm. The Japan Herald and Forth China 
Herald for those yean record all the leading events. 
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the Brahmaputra and Laataang riven, bat no trade could be 
developed in bo wild and thinly settled a region. Baring the 
Tai-ping Rebellion Hie Emperor’s authority in Yunnan had 
been practically in abeyance, and over the western half of the 
province it had been superseded by a revolt of the Panthays, a 
Mohammedan tribe long settled in that region. These sectaries 
date their origin from the Tang dynasty, and had been gener- 
ally unmolested by the Chinese so long as they obeyed the 
laws. During the Mongol sway their numbers increased so that 
> they began to participate in the government, while ever since 
they have enjoyed more or less the control of affairs. 1 The 
differences in faith and practice, however, aided in beeping them 
distinct ; and in Yunnan their numbers were recruited by set- 
tlers from Kansuh and Koko-nor, so that they were "led to 
throw off the Chinese rule altogether. 

They began about the year 1855 to defend themselves against 
the imperialists, captured Tali in 1857, pushing their arms 
as. far eastward as the provincial capital Yunnan fu, which was 
seized and held for a brief period ; but in 1867 they proclaimed 
Tn Win-sin as their Imam, and located their capital in Tali. 
With affairs in this condition law and order speedily vanished, 
life and property were sacrificed, and general misrule furnished 
the lawless with an opportunity to burn, kill, and destroy until 
the land became a desert. The Panthays, as the Burmese 
called the insurrectionists, turned their hopes westward for 
succor, and to this end endeavored to keep open the trade with 
Burmah and India, but under the circumstances it could not 
flourish. The British in those countries were, however, quite 
ready to countenance, if not aid, the new ruler at Tali, as soon 
as his power was sufficiently consolidated to keep open the roads 
and protect traders. 

In 1808 a party was ordered to proceed to this city and “ dis- 
cover the cense of the cessation of trade formerly existing by 
these routes, the exact position held by the Kakhyeus, Shans, and 
Panthays with reference to that traffic, and their disposition or 

'Onajwa t>ri Aftdetton, Prom Xamfalay to kmim, p. 328. Du HsUUv 
Iftitotre, Tom* I„ p. fW. Grader, CMna, Vvl. IV., p 270. Gamier, T&yape 
tfAptWwMpn, V HMt Cwtper* ’Pfmott of a Pwnner of Ooumom. 
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otherwise to resnscitate it.” This party, numbering a hundred 
in all, was in charge of Major Bladen, assisted by five qualified 
men, and guarded by an escort of fifty armed police; its object 
embraced diplomacy, engineering, natural science, and com- 
merce. Their steamer reached Bhamo January 22 , 1868, and 
the party began their travels early in March, arriving after much 
delay at Momein (or Tfing-yueh chau), a town on the Taping 
River, one hundred and thirty-five miles from Bhamo and about 
five thousand feet above the sea. Another forced delay of nearly 
two months convinced them of the impossibility of their getting 
to Tali (nearly as far again) ; in face of the determined opposition, 
therefore, both of the hill tribes and Chinese traders, Major 
Sladen was fain to retire in safety to Bhamo. The retreat of 
this anomalous expedition could be officially ascribed to the 
weakness of the Panthay rulers, the wild region traversed, and 
its yet wilder inhabitants. But to what principles of justice or 
equity can we attribute the action of the British in retaining 
their minister at the capital of an Empire while sending a 
peaceful mission to a rebel in arms at its boundaries ? This 
impertinence seems thinly veiled by dubbing the expedition one 
of inquiry concerning trade ; no trade did or could exist with 
an ill-assorted rabble of wild mountaineers; when these had 
been duly subjected an expedition for purposes of science would 
meet with as ready assistance from the authorities as did that 
of the Frenchman, Lieutenant Gamier, then exploring eastern 
Yunnan. This disregard of the courtesies and' rights of inde- 
pendent nations reflects as little credit upon the powerful nation 
which used her strength thus unfairly as does her similar at- 
tempt of negotiating with another rebel, Yakub Beg in 111. 

Major Bladen's mission, owing to the admirable qualities of 
its leader, made so fair an impression upon the natives along 
his route that upon his return in 1878 his progress was materi- 
ally assisted, instead of retarded, by them as far as Momein. 
In the years intervening the Imam at Tali, with about forty 
thousand of his followers, had been hemmed in by the Chinese 
forces under the leadership of Li Sieh-tai, or Brigadier U. The 
Mohammedans felt their weakness against such odds, and the 
so-called Sultan Suleiman sent his son Hassan to London to 
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implore recognition and aid from the British government ; but 
before he returned his father had killed himself and the victo- 
rious Chinese had massacred most of their opponents and re- 
gained possession of the whole province in 1873. Its western 
half had been virtually independent since 1855, during which 
period the wretchedness of the inhabitants had greatly reduced 
their numbers and resources. 

Trade soon revived. The British appointed an agent to reside 
at Blianio and learn its amount and character. In 1874 an ex 
pedition — this time provided with Chinese passports — was 
planned to make the trip across China from Burmah to Han- 
kow, as Lieutenant Gamier had done from Saigon. The Chinese 
traders in Burmah set themselves to circumvent it, for its suc- 
cess boded disaster to them, as they better knew the resources 
of their competitors. The British plan was to send an accred- 
ited agent across the country from Hankow to Bhamo, there to 
meet a party under charge of Col. Horace Browne, which was 
to “ thoroughly examine the capabilities of the country beyond 
Momein.” As only six years had passed since Sladen’s party 
had reached that town on its way to the Panthays at Tali, there 
had perhaps been hardly time to remove all suspicion among 
the local officials about the objects of this new move. One 
of the consular clerks, Augustus R. Margary, was furnished 
with necessary passports and instructions from her Majesty's 
legation to go to Bhamo and act as Colonel Browne’s guide and 
interpreter. His journals testify that no better choice could have 
been made, and all who knew him were hopeful of the success 
of this young man. 1 He left Hankow September 2d and reached 
Bhamo January 17th without molestation or accident, having 
been received with respect by all Chinese officials, whom the 
governor-general of Yunnan had required thus to act. While 
the party in Bhamo prepared the equipment for its journey, Dr. 
Anderson observes that the Chinese “ watched its movements 
with a secret feeling that the objects contemplated were somewhat 
beyond the peaceful pursuits of commerce and scientific inquiry.” 1 

1 Journal* of A. R Margary, edited by Sir R. Alcook, London, 1877. 

8 The report was also circulated that the party was going to lay down a rail- 
road. 
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Mr. Margaiy intimated that he thought there were intrigues 
going on at Manwyne adverse to the advance of the missioif ; but 
Brigadier Li, who treated him there with great honor, did every 
thing to promote his journey to Bhamo. 

The arrangements as to routes and escorts were at last com* 
ploted so far as to allow the party finally to leave Bhamo 
February 3, 1875 ; it numbered nearly fifty persons in all, together 
with a Burmese guard of one hundred and fifty. The rivalries and 
deceptions of the Kakhyen tribes proved to be worse than in 1868, 
and progress was slower from the difficulty of providing animals 
for transport. By the 18tli it had crossed the frontier, and the 
next morning Mr. Margary left, with five Chinese, for Manwyne, 
to arrange there for its reception by Brigadier Lf. Increased 
dissensions among the tribes as to escort, transport, and pay 
led Colonel Browne to push on after him with a gnard so as to 
reach that town and find some competent authority to aid his 
expedition. Many signs of serious opposition had by this time 
manifested themselves ; and when he was preparing to start 
from Seray on the 23d, large bodies of armed men were seen 
on the opposite hills coming to attack the British. A Burmese 
messenger also arrived from Manwyne with letters giving an 
account of the horrid murder of Mr. Margaiy and his atten- 
dants by the treacherous officials there on the 20th. The Chi- 
nese soldiers or robbers were in a manner repulsed by the 
bravery of Browne’s escort and by firing the jungle, but the ex- 
pedition was in face of too powerful an opposition to contem- 
plate advancing after such disasters. The return to Bhamo was 
soon made, and the earnest efforts of the Burmese officers there 
to recover everything belonging to the British proved their 
honesty. 

The disappointment at this rebuff was exceeded by the gen- 
eral indignation at the treachery which marked the murder. It 
was soon known that Li Sieh-tai was not at Manwyne at the 
time, though the real actors in the tragedy belonged to his army, 
and must have made him cognizant of the deed. 1 

1 Mandalay to Momien: A Narrative of Two Expedition* (S Western China, 
by Dr John Anderson, contains a most satisfactory narrative of t he se att empts; 
the writer’s opinion is of the highest value. 
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"V^Jien news of this disaster reached London and Peking, the 
firitish minister was directed to demand an investigation of the 
facts connected with the outrage in presence of a British 
officer in Yunnan, the issue by the Yamun of fresh passports 
for a new mission, and an indemnity. After months of delay 
and correspondence with the Yamun Sir Thomas Wade, the 
British minister, was able to make up hiB commission and des- 
patch it from Hankow, November 5th, for Yunnan fu. It con- 
sisted of the Hon. T. G. Grosvenor, second secretary of the 
legation, and Messrs. Davenport and Baber of the consular 
service, all of them well fitted by previous training for attain- 
ing the objects of their expedition. The journey was per- 
formed in company with a Chinese escort, without danger or 
interference, the city of Yunnan being reached in March. The 
gentlemen found the provinces through which they travelled 
perfectly at peace, and the Emperor's authority everywhere 
acknowledged — a fact extremely creditable to the Chinese after 
more than twenty years of civil war. 

The Chinese appointed to conduct the inquiry into the 
murder, in connection with Mr. Grosvenor, was Li Ilan-chang, 
governor-general at Wuchang and brother of Li Hung-chang. 
He was long in making the journey, but the two began their 
proceedings, having Sieh Hwan, an old member of the Yamun 
in 1864, as aid. Those who had any experience or acquaint- 
ance with similar joint commissions in China anticipated but 
one result from it — an entire failure in proving or punishing 
the guilty parties ; while those who wish to see their character 
should read Mr. Grosvenor’s various reports 1 to learn how slow 
are the advances of the Chinese in truth-telling. Nevertheless, 
such an investigation had some prospective benefit iu that the 
trouble which the British made on account of the taking of one 
life warned the officials to exercise tire greatest caution in 
future. La this preventive aspect, the mission doubtless accom- 
plished more than can be estimated. Mr. Baber is sure that 
Margary was killed (and his opinion is entitled to great respect) 
by tbs discontented Chinese train bands then around Manwyne— • 


Btw Booh— China, No. 1 (1878) sad No. 8 (1877). 
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a lawless set, wlio were afterward hunted to death. 1 # The 
weight of evidence obtained at Yunnan fu went to prove that 
the repulse of the British party was countenanced, if not 
planned, by the governor-general, and carried into effect with 
the cognizance of Brigadier Li. Amid so much irreconcilable 
evidence, the inference that the officers, chiefly by so doing, in- 
tended to prevent the extension of trade by the British, offers 
the most adequate explanation. When the impoverished con- 
dition of Southwestern China is remembered, the question 
arises, Why should the Indian government strive to open a trade 
where industry and population have been so destroyed ? But 
the expectation that thereby a greater market would be found 
for its opium in all Western China is a sufficient reason, perhaps, 
for undertaking so costly an experiment. 

No sooner had Sir Thomas Wade learned of Margary’s 
death than he impressed upon the Chinese government the 
necessity for unremitting and vigorous measures toward the 
arrest and punishment of the guilty. In addition to what has 
been already stated concerning this reparation, he brought for- 
ward some other matters affecting the intercourse between the 
two countries. They were long and painfully debated, and 
those agreed on were embodied in a convention which was 
signed by himself and la Hung-cliang, on the part of Great 
Britain and China, September 13, 1876. The correspondence 
relating to this convention is given, with its text, in the Parlia- 
mentary Blue Books," and is worth perusal by all who wish to 
learn the workings of the Chinese government. 

The Yunnan case was settled by immediate payment of two 
hundred thousand taels ($280,000), which included all claims 
of British merchants on the Chinese government ; by posting 
an imperial proclamation in the cities and towns throughout 
the Empire ; by sending an envoy bearing a letter of regret to 
Queen Victoria for what had occurred in Yunnan; and by 

1 Blue Book— China, No. 8, 1878. Report of Mr. Baber on the route /Mowed 
by Mr. Qrowenor'e mission between Tali fit and Momein. Reprinted, with his 
other interesting travels and researches in Western China, in Supplementary 
Payer*, Vol. I., Part 1, 1888, of Roy. Oeog. Soe., London. 

* Blue Book-China, No. 1 (1876) and No. 8 (1877). 
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stationing British officers at Tali or elsewhere in that province 
to “ observe the conditions of trade.” The proclamation 1 was 
posted very widely (three thousand copies in Kiangsu province 
alone), and through it the people learned that the safety of all 
foreigners travelling through their country was guaranteed by the 
Emperor. Other matters agreed upon in this convention were 
the manner of official intercourse between native and foreign 
officers at Peking and the ports, so that perfect equality might 
be shown; the better administration of justice in criminal 
cases between their respective subjects, eveiy such case being 
tried by the official of the defendant’s nationality, while the 
plaintiff’s official could always be present to watch proceedings ; 
the extension of trade by opening four new ports as consular 
stations, and six on the Yangtsz’ River for landing goods, with 
other regulations as to opium, transit, and li-kin taxes on goods ; 
and lastly, the appointment of a joint commission to establish 
some system that should enable the Chinese government to 
protect its revenue without prejudice to the junk trade of 
llongkong. 

This final article might well have been omitted. The conces- 
sions and advantages in it accrued to the British, and through 
them also measurably to other nationalities. But while the 
Chinese under the circumstances had no right to complain 
of paying heavily for Margary’s life, it was manifestly unfair 
to cripple their commerce by sheltering Hongkong smugglers 
under promise of a commission which could never honestly 
agree. In order to better understand the British minister’s 
views regarding the political and commercial bearing of his 
convention, the reader is referred to his labored minute of July 
14, 1877,’ in which the fruits of thirty-five years of official ex- 
perience in China impart much value to his opinions. The 
singular mixture of advice, patronizing decisions, and varied 
knowledge, rnnning through the whole render the paper ex- 
tremely interesting. The Chinese historian of the next century 
will read with wonder the implied responsibility of the British 
minister for the conduct of the Empire in its foreign manage- 


> Bus Book — China, No. 3 (1877). 


pp. 111-147. 
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ment, and the enormous development of the principle of ex-ter- 
ritoriality so as to cover almost every action of every British 
subject. He may also be instructed by this proof of the igno- 
rance and fears of the former rulers, as well as their conceit 
and hesitation in view of their wants and backwardness to cope 
with the advancing age. He must acknowledge, too, that the 
sharp and prolonged discussion of eighteen months between Sir 
Thomas and the Yamun was one of the most profitable exer- 
cises in political science the high officers of Peking ever had al- 
lowed them. 

Since the convention of Chifu the progress of China at home 
and abroad has been the best evidence of an improved adminis- 
tration. The reign of Hienfung ended in 1861, with the pres- 
tige, resources, and peace of the realm he had so miserably 
governed reduced to their lowest ebb. During the twelve years 
of his son’s nominal rdgime, the face of affairs had quite changed 
for the better. Peace and regular government had been for the 
most part resumed throughout the Eighteen Provinces, and even 
to the extreme western frontier of Kashgar and Kuldja. The 
people were returning to their desolated villages, while their 
rulers did what they could to promote agriculture and trade. 
The young Emperor gave small promise of becoming a wise or 
efficient ruler; and when he died (January 12, 1875) it was felt 
that an effigy only had passed away, and no change would ensue 
in the administration. In the question of selecting his inheritor 
were involved some curious features of Chinese customs. It 
is a rule that the succession to the Lung-wei, or * Dragon’s 
Seat,’ cannot pass to the preceding generation, since this would 
involve the worship of a lower or younger generation by an 
older one. The line of Hienfung died out in his childless son ; 
the eldest of his brothers had, as we have seen, been made pos- 
thumous heir of an uncle in 1854, consequently his son, Pu-lun, 
was ineligible. The elevation of Prince Hung’s sobTsai-ching 
to be Emperor was in the highest degree inexpedient, as this 
would necessitate the retirement of his father from active par- 
ticipation in the government, arising from their relationship of 
father and son. The next eligible candidate, Tsai-tien, a child 
of Prince Chun — the seventh son of Taukwang — bom August 15, 
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1871, was unanimously chosen by the Empresses dowager and 
assembled princes of the Manchu Imperial Clan. His parents 
were brother and sister of those of his predecessors, while the 
same regency had been reappointed, so that his tender age in- 
volved neither difficulty nor alteration during the minority. 
He took the reign-name of Kwang-su, or ( Illustrious Succes- 
sion,’ having reference to the disturbance in the regular de- 
scent, By this arrangement the same general set of officials 
was continued on the government, and the risk to its peaceful 
working from the freaks of Tungchi avoided. 1 

A most notable event during the last decade has been the re- 
covery of the vast regions of the Tarim Valley to the imperial 
sway. Their loss took place daring the early part of the 
Tai-ping Rebellion, beginning in Ivansuh, where the discontent- 
ed Moslem population, aided by the reckless and seditious of 
all dans, arose and drove out the governmental minions even to 
the eastern side of Shensi. Of this extended revolt little is 
known in the west save the name of its figure-head and leading 
character under whose mastery it culminated and succumbed. 

The famous Vakub Beg, whom the jealous attentions of both 
England and Russia had united in raising to the rank of a hero, 
commenced his military career as lieutenant of Buzurg khan, 
a son of the notable Jeliangir, kojeh of Kokand. By the 
year 1866 the energetic lieutenant had made way with his licen- 
tious and cowardly chief, and possessed himself of a large part 
of Western Kashgaria ; then, turning his attention to the rebel- 
lious Dunganis north of him, a series of vigorous campaigns 
ended in leaving him undisputed ruler of all Tien-Shan Han 
In. These conquests over, hordes of neighboring rebels must 
now be recognized as fatal errors in the policy of Yakub. The 
Atalik Ghazi, or '* Champion Father’ as he was now called, 
had not only attracted the distrust of Russia— manifested in 
their taking of Knldja from the Dunganis before his approach 
was possible— but in. annihilating other Moslem insurrectionists, 

’The Eastern Empress-dowAger, the legal widow of Hienfnng, whose only 
child, a daughter, died early lnl875, followed her to the grave in 1861, lea*- . 
tag the regency with her Coadjutor, the Empreea An, aided by Prinoe Eung. : 
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had constituted himself an avenger of Chinese wrongs, and 
prepared the way of his own enemies whenever the terrible day 
of reckoning should come. 

The attempt on. the part of China to restore its prestige in a 
territory where every hand was turned against her seemed 
indeed hopeless. Her exhausted resources, her constant fear 
of the foreigners within her gates, her suspicions of Bussia, 
the immense distances to be traversed, seemed to unite every 
factor against her success. Nevertheless, by 1871 symptoms of 
disorganization began already to appear among the rebels, while 
in the wishes of the common people for a strong power to in- 
sure order and encourage trade Tso Tsung-tang, the Chinese 
general, found both assistance and men. 

A moment’s attention to the relations between the Chinese 
and Mohammedans of this region will throw much light on 
their contest. Since their conquest by Kienlung, the inhabitants 
of Eastern Turkestan had enjoyed an unexampled period of 
tranquillity and prosperous trade. The Chinese, known as 
Ivitai, settled in their cities and brought a degree of wealth 
and civilization far ahead of anything previously known, while 
the rulers, or ambans, joined to their duties as administrators of 
justice a fostering care of trade routes and methods for develop- 
ing the country. They have at all times been celebrated for 
irrigating their provinces, and now reproduced their wonderful 
canals (says Boulger) “ even in this outlying dependency. 
Eastern Turkestan is one of the worst-watered ‘regions in the 
world. In fact there is only a belt of fertile country around 
the Yarkand Kiver, stretching away eastward along the slopes 
of the Tien Shan as far as liami. The few small rivers which 
are traced here and there across the map are during many 
months of the year dried up, and even the Yarkand then 
becomes an insignificant stream. To remedy this, and to 
husband the supply as much as possible, the Chinese sunk dikes 
in all directions. By this means the cultivated country was 
slowly but surely spread over a great extent of territory, and 
the vicinity of the three cities of Kashgar, Yangi Hissar, and 
Yarkand became known as the garden of Asia. Corn and fruit 
grew in abundance, and from Yarkand to the south of tire Tien 
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Shan the traveller could pass through one endless orchard. On 
all sides he saw nothing but plenty and content, peaceful ham- 
lets and smiling inhabitants. These were the outcome of a 
Chinese domination.” 1 

In addition to the fields and rivers, mines were worked, moun- 
tain passes cut and kept in repair, and the internal government 
of tribes placed on an equable basis. As to the precise manner 
in which discontent and rebellion crept into this apparently 
happy territory, it must always remain a matter of conjecture. 
The customs of its inhabitants have for ages been based on the 
tribal principle to such an extent that they found it impossible 
to assimilate with the Chinese and their methodical government, 
even though for their advantage to do so. The repeated failures 
of the United States to introduce a certaindegree of civiliza- 
tion among the Indians present an analogous case. Uneasiness 
among the natives caused by agents from Kokand and Tasli- 
kend was speedily followed by larger demands from turbulent 
Mussulmans, who saw in Chinese moderation an evidence of 
weakness and decline. Jehangir’s rebellion not unjustly in- 
censed a government which had devoted more than half a 
century to the building up of a shattered State, and was punished 
with merciless rigor. Oppression from the Chinese met by 
resistance, equitable rule alternating with weakness and in- 
justice, trade impeded by illegal imports, ambitious Usbeck 
chiefs exciting their tribes to rise against their conquerors — 
these and similar causes had been at work to prevent all per- 
manent progress in Turkestan. 

During the lowest ebb of Manchu authority in the Empire, 
when foreigners and Tai-pings were straining the utmost re- 
sources of the government in the EaBt, a small village of Kan- 
suh was the scene of a sudden not. When after two days 
couriers brought word that the disturbance was quelled with 
some loss of life, the authorities began to suppose that the affair 
had already been forgotten ; but it proved to be the fuse that 
lighted an outbreak scarcely smaller than the other civil war 


'Life of Yakoob Beg , London, 1878, p- 69. See also B. B. Shaw, FT mta to 
BXgh Tartary, Yarkand , and Kashgar, London, 1871, Chaps. H. and HI. 
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witliin the provinces.' The Danganis had arisen and spread 
the infection of revolt wherever they existed — over large districts 
of Shensi, but principally toward the west, to Tnrfan, Kuche, 
and Aksu — continuing the weary story of surprise, slaugh- 
ter, and barbarity even to the city of Kuldja. 9 Allying with 
themselves the Tarantchi, a sort of fellah class which the Chinese 
had imported into the regions from Kashgar, the victorious 
rebels established one of those ephemeral governments over the 
Tien Shan and its adjoining valleys that have so frequently 
arisen in the history of Central Asia. Under their rule travel 
beyond the Iviayii Pass was of course impossible, while trade 
diminished throughout the country, and Russia, as we have seen, 
wrested Kuldja from Abul Oghlan in order to secure her own 
borders. The first serious check received by this confederation 
was its virtual overthrow, when Yakub advanced upon Aksu 
and from thence cleared the great road eastward to Tnrfan. 

Tso's first labor, then, was to clear Shensi and Kansuh of the 
rebels, in which his progress was marked by admirable fore- 
sight and energy in disposition of men, arrangement of courier 
service, and use of modem arms. Establishing himself by 1876 
in Barkul and llami as headquarters, by the following spring 
he was prepared for a concerted movement from the north 
(Gutchen and Urumtsi) and east (Pidshan) upon Yakub Beg at 
Tm-fan. The redoubtable chieftain was finally caught by the 
tardy but certain power which he had long despised with im- 
punity, and driven backward through the towns ’of Toksun and 
Harashar to Korla, where he died or was murdered, May, 1877. 
During this and the following years the governor-general suc- 
ceeded in reinstating the authority which had been in abeyance 
nearly a score of years. His army under two able generals ad- 
vanced along the parallel roads north and south of the Tien 
Shan, punishing the rebels without mercy, while “the Moham- 

1 “ It is impossible not to eonneot this event in some degree with that unac- 
countable revival among Mohammedans, which has produced so many impor- 
tant events daring the last thirty yean, and of which we are now witnessing 
some of the most striking results. ” — Boulger. Life of Yakood Beg, p. 95. 

* Which fell in January, 1860. after the Chinese governor had destroyed him- 
self and his citadel by gunpowder. * 
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medans who submitted themselves were permitted to revert to 
their peaceful avocations.” ’ When upon the desert the troops 
were provisioned from Russian territory, but during the early 
years of the campaign it appears that the soldiers were made to 
till the ground as well as construct fortifications. The history of 
the advance of this “ agricultural army ” would, if thoroughly 
known, constitute one of the most remarkable military achieve* 
ments in the annals of any modern country. 1 

With the fall of Kashgar (December 17, 1877) the reconquest 
was practically completed, though Yarkand and the neighbor- 
ing towns held out some months longer, at the end of which 
the chiefs of the Moslem movement had either fied to Ferghana 
or succumbed in the fight. The Chinese now turned their at- 
tention to the occupation of Kuldja, and sent Chnnghow in 
December, 1878, to St. Petersburg upon a mission relating to its 
restoration. The envoy needed, indeed, but to remind the Czar 
of Russian promises made in Peking in 1871 concerning the 
prompt retrocession of the occupied territory when China should 
have reasserted her authority in those regions; but neither 
European nor Oriental diplomats seemed to regard the city 
“held in trust for China by t’^e Russian government” as in 
the least likely to return to the dominion of the Hwangti, while 
many were pessuaded that Rut sia would resort to arms before 
surrendering one of the most prosperous of her possessions in 
order to keep a rash premise.* 

Chnnghow — whose capacity had been in some .degree tested 
in the Tientsin riot — was hardly the best choice for envoy even 
among the still ignorant officers at Peking, inasmuch as to the 
seemingly apparent defect of an unusually Boeotian tempera- 
ment was added a profound ignorance of any European lan- 
guage, of modem methods of diplomacy, and of the topography 
of the territory in question. It is almost needless to add that 


1 Peking Ornette. 

* The Spectator, April 13, 1878, PaU AfaU Cheette, June, 1878, an d Lon don 
Timet, November, 1878. Boulger, Life of Yakodb Beg , Chaps. XU. -XIV 
8 For an excellent illustration of the prevailing sentiment On this question, 
area after Chuaghow'e embassy, we Hr. D. 0. Boolger in FrtmPt Ma g et i m 
in August, 1880, p. 184. 
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such an embassy was ill-prepared to cope with the astute diplo* 
matists of an eager court, or that it speedily fell a prey to the 
designs upon it. A treaty of eighteen articles was signed at 
Livadia yielding a portion of the Kuldja district to China, Rus- 
sia retaining, however, the fruitful valley of the Tekes River, all 
the more important strategic strongholds and passes in the Tien 
Shan, and the city of Yarkand ; China, moreover, to pay as in- 
demnity five million rubles for the cost of occupying Kuldja. 
Other important concessions, such as a trade route from Hankow 
through Suhclian to Knldja and Siberia, the opening to Rus- 
sian caravans of thirty-six frontier stations, the modification of 
the Kashgarian frontier, the aiming of Muscovite merchants, 
and the navigation of the Songari River, were apparently added 
to this compact according as the Russians increased their ex- 
perience .of the “ gullability ’’ of these remarkable ambassadors. 

Even officers of the Czar’s army, in referring afterward to 
this treaty, were prone to add to their remarks some measure 
of apology. When in January, 1880 , Chunghow returned 
home with the unwise and humiliating document in his posses- 
sion, he could not have felt wholly certain of a triumphant recep- 
tion. Nevertheless it is not likely that the luckless ambassador 
contemplated being at once deprived by imperial edict of all his 
offices and turned over to a board for trial a^d punishment. 
Statesmen of both parties joined in denouncing him, Li Hung- 
cliang and Tso alike presenting memorials to the same effect, 
while a flood of petitions more or less'fierce pohrcd upon the 
government from mandarins of all ranks. On the 28 th the 
returned envoy was cashiered for having signed away territory 
and promised indemnity without special authorization, and in 
pnnishment was sentenced to decapitation. The actors in this 
movement, which upon the manifestation of such prompt and 
furious measures assumed the phase of an intrigue of the war 
party, were Tso and Prince Chung, who seized upon the popular 
wrath as an opportune moment for a master stroke against 
Prince Kung. 

With the appearance of danger such as this the party in 
power recoiled at once from its angry position, depreciated the 
highly bellicose tone of court officials, and accepted the good 
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offices of the foreign ministers who joined in protesting against 
the unworthy treatment of Chunghow and the monstrous bar- 
barity of his sentence. Possibly the temperance of .Russia’s 
attitude in demanding the unconditional pardon of Chnnghow 
before consenting to receive a second ambassador — the Marquis 
Ts&ng, minister to England, already appointed — materially 
aided in quieting the storm. Fortunately, too, amid the rumors 
of a resort to arms and manifest preparations of the palace 
discontents to force an issue, Colonel Gordon visited the capital, 
and in a communication to Governor Li pointed out the folly of 
attempting a foreign conflict and the peculiar dangers in over- 
whelming, by courting a certain defeat, the great benefits which 
must come to the Chinese army by its gradual reorganization 
upon modern methods. “Potentially,” said this unpalatable 
but honest critic, “ you are perhaps invincible, but the'outcome 
of this premature war will show you to be vulnerable at a thou- 
sand points.” Counsels such as these carried unusual weight 
as coming from a man whom all parties in China respected and 
admired; there can be little doubt that it sensibly decreased 
the war feeling, and possibly prevented the country from rush- 
ing to certain disaster. 

Chunghow was accordingly reprieved, and in June of this 
year set free. The intelligence and experience of Ts&ng 1 
proved an acceptable contrast tft his predecessor’s unguarded 
conduct, and resulted in an agreement (May 15tli) on the part of 
the Czar’s negotiators to recede nearly the whole of the con- 
tested district, excepting a narrow strip upon its western edge 
for purposes of colonization or retreat for those inhabitants of 
lli who preferred to remain under Russian control.’ In return 

1 Upon his return to Chins the msrquig published his diary, some portions 
of which hare found their way into the China Bttim (Vol. XI., p. 185) ami 
are extremely interesting as the outspoken opinion of an appreciative and 
enlightened Chinese gentleman. 

* Precisely the extent of this strip depends upon the exact definition of the 
boundary here under Taukwang. The present line is laid down in that por- 
tion of the new treaty quoted In Volnjne I. , p. 818; the territory forms approx- 
imately a wedge whose apex is in the Ala Tau Mountains, and whose base, 
about three degrees south of this point, lies against the crest of the Tien Shan. 
It meets the old boundary at the Musart (or Mus-daban) Pam. Since the treaty 
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“ for military expenses incurred by Bussia in holding and pro< 
tecting 111 on behalf of China sinee the year 1871, and in satis* 
faction of all claims by Bussian merchants for losses previously 
suffered by pillage within Chinese territory, and by Bussians 
who have suffered outrage,” the Chinese agreed to pay nine 
million roubles. This appears to have been less repugnant to 
oriental diplomacy than five millions in acknowledgment of 
getting back their borrowed property. As for the other points, 
the treaty does not seem to have been greatly altered, save in 
the Songari Biver and other more vexatious clauses. This treaty 
was ratified August 19, 1881. 

From domestic wars and political complications, the influ- 
ences of which have hardly as yet disappeared from our morning 
newspapers, our attention must be turned to the yet sadder 
spectacle of famine-and pestilence. The occasional notices of a 
great scarcity of food in Northwestern China which drifted into 
the news items of western countries may still remain within the 
memory of many ; those, however, who live under the ascen- 
dancy of occidental institutions can with difficulty appreciate, from 
any mere description of this scourge, its immense influence as a 
factor in removing somewhat the suspicions of the ignorant and 
apathetic Chinese against their fellow-men in other lands. The 
sympathies and charities of the Christian world, as called forth 
by this terrible visitation, were more effectual in making accept- 
able the distasteful presence of foreigners within their cities 
than had been the united influence of two wars and a half- 
century of trade, diplomacy, and social intercourse. 

The Great Famine of 1878 was in some measure foretold 
over Shansi and Shensi by the decreasing rainfall of the four 
previous years. The peculiar nature of this loess-covered 
region, and its absolute dependence for fertility upon a suffi- 
cient supply of moisture, has been pointed out in another chap- 
ter of this work. Here, then, and in Shantung the mission- 
aries of all denominations were called upon to organize methods 

strenuous efforts have been made by the officers of both nationalities stationed 
there to entice the Uabeek, Kirghia, and Dnnganls of the region to settle per- 
manently on their aide of the boundary. 
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of relief as early as the summer of 1877. By the opening of 
the following spring a central committee in Shanghai and their' 
agents in Chifu and Tientsin— all Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries— had put forth so great energy in their well- 
directed efforts as to gain the zealous co-operation of Li Hung- 
chang, governor-general of Chihli, and active countenance of 
the rulers and gentry in other provinces. “At the beginning 
of their labors,” writes the secretary of the committee, “ the 
distributors were received with a degree of prejudice and sus- 
picion which utterly frustrated any attempt to prosecute the 
work. They were supposed to have sinister objects in view, 
and not only was their charity refused, but they were even in 
imminent danger of their lives. It required the utmost careful- 
ness on their part to carry on their operations with any degree 
of success. They were urged to act in a way that contemplated 
the speedy exhaustion of their funds and their evacuation of 
the place. So far as we can ascertain, however, the distribu- 
tors conducted themselves in a most commendable manner, 
and after a time at least bore down the ill-will and aspersions 
of all classes, changing their sentiments and feelings of doubt 
and distrust into those of the deepest gratitude and respect, so 
that they are now regarded as the very saviours of the people.” * 

After the experience of some weeks in the destitute regions, 
it was found that only the strictest adherence to a business sys- 
tem of distribution could be attended with any mitigation of the 
evil. Tickets representing certain amounts of money were given 
to the houses of each community which appeared on the cata- 
logues of needy families furnished by village elders. Food being 
plenty in the south, the means of transportation and storage 
during distribution constituted the chief labor of those con- 
cerned in this work. When brought to the starving settlements, 
grain was promptly doled out in exchange for the tickets, and 
to the lasting credit of the Chinese character it must here be no- 
ticed that not a single raid upon the provisions or resort to force 
in any way has been recorded of these famished multitudes. 

1 B«r. W. Hulrhead, In Report of the China Utimtae JUfkf tSmd, fihanghat 
1899, p. 4. 
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That good-will, affection, and gratitude should take the place 
of the old mistrust under these conditions was most natural. 1 

^ i i 

Nevertheless the terrors of their experiences in this awful time 
were hardly lightened by this cheering aspect of the curse. 
Misery and desolation such as this overwhelmed every other 
sentiment save that of compassion. The visitor was often met 
by the solitary remnant of a large household, to hear from him 
a harrowing recital of suffering and death, fitted to shock the 
most callous of humanity. Again, he would come upon the 
corpse of one recently fallen in the vain effort to walk to a 
neighboring town, and about it a lazy pack of wolves squatting 
— gorged and stupid from the fulness of many ghastly meals. 
At other times a silent dwelling might be found giving shelter 
only to the cadaverous bodies of its former inmates ; or anon a 
ruined house would tell where the timbers had been plucked 
out and sold for a little bread. Of the last extreme of famine, 
cannibalism, which cropped out here and there, but which in 
most cases met with instant punishment when discovered, it is 
hardly necessary to add notice or description. The remarkable 
patience under suffering exhibited by the people made their 
relief comparatively easy, though the despair which had rendered 
them insensible to excitement or violence often prevented their 
recuperation from the fever and plague which laid hold upon their 
weakened bodies even after plenty had returned to the land. 

In their report the committee at Shanghai acknowledge 
Tls. 204,560 as having passed through their hands, while about 
as much more may safely be said to have been otherwise ex- 
pended by foreigners for the relief of the sufferers* The 
Chinese government furnished food apd supplies amounting to 

1 A notable exception to this universal sentiment of kindliness was exhibited 
among the officials and gentry of Kaifijng, the capital of Honan, in whiohoity 
foreigners were to the last forbidden to remain, or even t6 carry on fhefr work 
in the environs. 4 

i About $22,670 were subscribed in the United States— which does not in- 
clude, however, the donation from the Pacific slope. An effort was made Jto 
induce Congressto return on this occasion the surplus of the Chinese indemnity 
fund, amounting to nearly $600,000, but upon this the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs reported adversely, alleging among other reasons that all the starving 
people wou^d be dead before the machinery of both nations would! admit of 
this money being exchanged for food t 
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more than Tls. 2,000,000, while rich natives contributed very 
largely in their own districts. Sixty-nine foreigners were per- 
sonally engaged upon the work of distribution in the four 
afflicted provinces, of whom Messrs. Ilall, Hodge, Barradale, 
and Whiting died in consequence of exposure and overwork. 1 * * 
Upon the mortality connected with this frightful yisitation 
there exist but the vagtiest figures. “ The destruction as a 
whole is stated to be from nine and a half to thirteen millions,’ 1 
observes the Report * already quoted, and its proofs in support 
of this statement are as trustworthy as any that can be compiled. 
Ho famine is recorded in the history of any land which equalled 
this in death-rate. The area at the base of the Tibetan and 
Mongolian highlands will always be snbject to great vicissitudes 
of heat and moisture,’ and the future, like the past, cannot but 
suffer from these frightful droughts unless a careful attention 
to the climatic influence of trees and irrigation mitigate in some 
degree the dreadful comings of these plagues. 

The Chinese plenipotentiary in London, Kwoli Sung-tao, gave 
utterance to the sincere sentiments of his government in saying: 

The noble philanthropy which heard, In a far-distant country, the cry of 
suffering and hastened to its assistance, is too signal a recognition of the com- 
mon brotherhood of humanity ever to be forgotten, and is all the more worthy 
to be remembered because it is not a passing response to a generous emotipn, 
but a continued effort, persevered in until, in sending the welcome rajn, 
Heaven gave the assuring promise of returning plenty, and the sign that the 
brotherly succor was no longer required. Coming from^ Englishmen residing 
in all parts of the world, this spontaneous act of generosity made a deep im- 
pression on the government and people of China, which cannot but have the 
effect of more eloBely cementing the friendly relations which now so happily 
exist between China and Great Britain. But the hands that gave also assumed 
the arduous duty of administering the relief ; and here I would not forget to 
offer my grateful thanks and condolence to the families of those, and they are 
not a few, who nobly fell in distributing the fund . 4 


1 Mr. Whiting was honored by the governor of Shansi with a public funeral 
in Taiyuen, the provincial capital 

•P. 7. 

8 Mr, A. Hosie in the -AT. <7. J Rr. R. A . 8 . Journal Vol. XHX., 1878, has 
translated the native lists of more than eight hundred famines end droughts 
occurring In the Yangtss’ basin and northward on the Plateau during a thousand' 
years ending a.d. 1848. 

4 Letter of October 14, 1878, to Lord Salisbury. 

Vol. H.—47 * 




Wd THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 

One who has been acquainted with Chinese affairs for the last 
fifty years can better than yonnger persons appreciate from this 
letter the vast stride which has been made by China since the 
withdrawal of the East India Company’s factory in 1834. The 
Empire had then been closed for more than a century, and its 
inhabitants had been taught to believe that all mankind outside of 
its boundaries were little better than ignorant savages. Their 
rulers had maintained that “ barbarians could only be ruled by 
misrule,” and in their honest efforts to keep them from entering 
the gates of the Celestial Empire in order that the people might 
not become contaminated, had faithfully though ineffectually 
endeavored to fulfil the first duty of every government We 
have seen how small was their success when dealing with the 
iniquitous opium traffic ; no amount of moral or ethical prin- 
ciple in the canse which he represented could make up to Commis- 
sioner Lin for his ignorance and stiff-neckedness in pushing his 
injudicious methods of reforming this abuse. Had he succeeded 
as he and his imperial master had planned, they would have 
sealed their country against the only possible remedies for those 
evils they were striving to remove — free intercourse, commer- 
cial, intellectual, and political, with their fellow-men. 

The story of China’s rapid progress from semi-barbarism 
toward her appropriate position among nations is now fully 
known to any whose interests have directed their attention 
thither. It cannot be denied that the advance has been ham- 
pered by the mass of superstitions, assumptions, and weaknesses 
through which every such stride to reformation must push for- 
ward ; nor is it strange that interested foreigners from their van- 
tage-ground of a more perfect civilization should at times bemoan 
the wearisome course and manifold errors of this regeneration. 
Nevertheless, hopeful signs abound on every side; against a 
few errors may be balanced a multitude of genuine successes, 
and the fact that these latter have come about deliberately 
assures us that they are permanent. In the hands of statesmen 
as far-sighted and patriotic as those who now control thegovern* 
ment, there is little cause to apprehend retrograde steps or a re- 
turn to the exclusive policy of Commissioners Lin and Teh. As 
for the conservative spirit which yet characterizes the present 
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regime, in this will be found the safeguard againBt extravagant 
and premature adoption of western machines, institutions, 
methods, dress, and the thousand adjuncts of modern European 
life which, if too rapidly applied to an effete and backward 
civilization, push it rather into bankruptcy and overthrow than 
out into a new existence. 

Before closing these volumes, and as an illustration of these 
observations, it remains to notice the so-called Chinese Educa- 
tion Commission — a highly landed project which is still fresh 
in the minds of many Americans. Soon after the Tientsin 
riot and Chunghow’s mission of apology, Tnng Wing, a 
Chinese graduate of Yale College, proposed to Li Hung-chang 
and others in authority a plan of utilizing certain surplus 
moneys remaining from the fund for military stores, to defray 
the expenses of educating a number of Chinese boys in the 
United States. The scheme found such favor with the gover- 
nor-general and members of the Foreign Office, that early in 
the year 1872 thirty boys were selected by competitive exami- 
nation at Shanghai, and took passage for San Francisco July 
12th, Ynng Wing having preceded them to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. This gentleman’s acquaintance with the 
social life and educational methods in New England was so 
complete as to enable him readily to place the students — usually 
in pairs — in comfortable households, where they might learn 
English and become initiated into the manner of life among 
western peoples as agreeably as possible. 

The commission established its headquarters in Hartford and 
easily disposed their boys in adjoining townB of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, where numbers of families welcomed them 
with open arms. Prince Eung's satisfaction upon learning of 
this friendly reception was expressed in a personal note of 
thanks to Mr. Low at Peking, while the fair prospects of the 
scheme now tended to hasten other parties of students to these 
shores until their number was swelled to one hundred and 
twenty. 1 These lads prbved themselves almost Without excep- 

-V S' ft ’ ■» - Xw I. ..... - * 

’ Th6 Original plan ifcolnd«4 qi« peuM# of (*3* huadiwd fad flftjr boy* but 
the fund Mid eride for the to b* frauti&eut to cover the 

ooet of the full anahet ’ 
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tion capable and active in the studies set before them, and as 
their hold upon the language increased, began to outrank all 
but the brightest of their American classmates. As they ad- 
vanced into the higher scientific schools or colleges, greater 
liberty was allowed them, each boy pursuing his inclination as 
to a special course or institution. With the appointment of 
Yung Wing to the Chinese legation at Washington and the 
arrival of one Wu Tsz’-tang (who knew no English) as com- 
missioner in his place at Hartford, the complexion of this enter- 
prise seems to have changed. In the spring of 1881 a formal 
memorial, endorsed by Chin Lan-pin, the minister at Washing- 
ton, was addressed to the home government, complaining of 
the course of study pursued by these youths as including Latin 
and Greek and other unnecessary subjects ; of the disrespectful 
behavior of the boys when brought before their chiefs; of 
their deplorable lack of patriotism ; of their forgetting their 
mother tongue, and other sins of omission and commission. 
The memorial seems to have fallen in with the desires of those 
momentarily in power at Peking ; the commission and students 
were all recalled by the return mail, and arrived at Shanghai 
in the fall of the same year. 

Although this action may have been in some degree 
prompted by a spirit of conservatism and distrust, the leading 
motive of the Chinese government cannot be far to seek. 
Had these boys of a dozen years each received his fifteen years’ 
instruction in our common-school, classical, and professional 
courses, it is impossible to believe that they would not at the 
end of this time have been more American than Chinese. 
Their speedy recall was a matter of regret to the many friends 
these interesting lads had made in New England, but from a 
truly Chinese stand-point this foreign popularity would be- 
come as the flesh-pots of Egypt to them after their return to 
the arid intellectual life in China — and the event in one or two 
instances appears to have proved the shrewdness of this sur- 
mise. However, this experiment can in no wise be considered 
a failure, even if we consider only the knowledge of English 
and elements of a western education obtained by each student ; 
how considerable has been its success will be seen when the 
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young mon — now engaged by tlieir government in telegraph 
posts, arsenals, schools, etc. — shall have achieved sufficient dis- 
tinction in their various professions to prove their fitness for 
the pains bestowed upon them. The organization of schools 
for other than Chinese methods of education is already begun 
in China — as, for example, the Tung-wan Kwan, under charge 
of Dr. Martin, at Peking — and from these a much more 
rational advance to their proper position in scientific knowl- 
edge may be expected, than by hazardous schemes of foreign 
tuition. 

The pages of this brief compendium of onr present knowl- 
edge of the Chinese Empire were not written in the first place, 
nor have they been revised, with any intent to laud that people 
beyond their just deserts. What there is of weakness, vice, 
narrowness, bigotry, in the national character has been pointed 
out with great frankness, while their blindness and folly after 
the lessons of two warlike visitations from foreign nations 
have not passed unnoticed. The experiences of the last three 
decades will probably prove more momentous for the Chinese 
than those of any previous century in their history, and these 
have not come about without much bitterness and the surly 
traces of misunderstanding and misrepresentation. But the 
great fact must have become apparent, even to the cursory 
reader, that in the Chinese character are elements which in due 
time must lift her out of the terribly backward position into 
which she had fallen and raise her to a rank among the fore- 
most of nations. There is a basis of encouragement when we 
keep in mind the literary institutions of the country and their 
early attention to obtaining a corps of scientific men of their . 
own nationality, as in the effort just mentioned. 1 

1 The reserved force In the Chinese character was very strikingly brought 
out In a new-year's call at Peking, which .'the writer remembers, in 1870. 
The topic oame up as to how to diminish the expense of gettingcoal from the 
mines to. the city (which up to that time was carried on oamelsand .mules), so 
as to put it within the rekeh of the poor people. suggesteds 1 trmfcgoad 
as .the best plan for the fitly mile* distance fromthe fpipeij, and involving 
trifling expense. After listening, to the' j«an, .'Taii-l|i^iiang^ one . if the- ^ 
members of the Boardf-^Bevinnei and include together exolsheef. . 

41 TitMulaiUao! tai coming in time*}, 
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Another ground of hope— and these words are as pertinent 
to-day as when written thirty-five years ago— lies in the matter- 
of-fact habits of the Chinese, their want of enthusiasm and dis- 
like of change, which are rather favorable than otherwise to 
their development as a great community. The presentation 
and reception of the highest truths and motives the human 
mind can realize always excites thought and action ; the chief- 
est fear must be that of going too fast in schemes of reform 
and correction, and demolishing tlio fabric before its elements 
are ready for reconstruction. The non-existence of caste, the 
weakness of a priesthood which cannot nerve its persecuting 
arm with the power of the State, the scanty influence religion 
has over the popular mind, the simplicity of ancestral worship, 
the absence of the allurements of gorgeous temples, splendid 
ritual, seductive music, gay processions, and above all, sanctified 
licentiousness, to uphold and render it enticing to depraved 
human nature, the popular origin of all government holidays, 
and lastly, the degree of industry, loyalty, and respect for life 
and properly — these are characteristics which furnish some 
grounds for trusting that the regeneration of China will be ac- 
complished, like the operation of leaven in meal, without slaver- 
ing the vessel. 

ifctenoe of the treaty principle of ex-territoriality and its consequences is con- 
stantly before the Chinese high offioers, though they appreciate as well the 
fact that their country is preparing and will be the better, for suoh improve- 
ments. 
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i. 744: introduced a.d. 65, under 
Ming ti, ii 163 ; in fourth oentury ▲. D., 

ii. 165; and the Emperor Wu ti ii 
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and Romanism compared, ii 281, 
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nese characters, i 589 ; tractate, i 706 ; 
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2jU» wODi 
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11 586; at Barrier forts, ii 688. 
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East India Company established at, ii. 


pro- 


leaves, ii. 508; fortified, ii. 513, 621; 
Elliot accepts a ransom for. ii. 528 ; dis- 
like of foreigners at close or war, ii. 555 ; 
Kiying sent to, ii. 557 ; troubles at, with 
foreigners, ii 568; question of admit- 
tance to the city, ii. 578 ; lawlessness 
/it, ii 580 ; sentiment ip. ii. 625 ; rebels 
about, ii 630 ; their Wholesale execu- 
tion, ii 682 ; Admiral Seymour enters, 
ii. 688; French legation withdraws 
from, ii 689; token by Fra 


forces, ii 644 ; influence of Elgin's tact 
at, ii 047, 661 * coolies with British 
at Take, u. 674; French missionary 
aggressions at, ii 709. 

Cantor, Dr. T. E., i 850, 851. 

Cute, various official, i 414. 

Cards, visiting, i 802. 

Caricature in Chinese art, ii. 115. 

Carving, delicacy of Chinese, ii. 59; ex** 
pdrtof, ii. 894 ; born and ivory, U. 400. 

Cassia, and cinnamon. 55 l and easeta 
Oil as exports, a 892: the walabp- 
thnm if the Pertains, it 412; 


°mm 
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Cat! (fcia-tt), In China, L 318; eaten, i 
777. 

Celestial Empire, derived from Tien 
Chav* ‘Heavenly Dynasty. 1 i & 

Celestial Mountains. See Tien Shan. 

Censorate, its duties and influence, t 430- 
438. 

Censors, reports from, l 464, 480, 566. 

Censuses or China, i. 358-364 ; considered 
and compared, i. 365-072 : method of 
ta tog^i^280-282 ; probable aoonracy, 

1 Centnry of Surnames ’ (Pih Exa Bing), 
a school-book, i. 580. 

Ceremonies, importance of, in government, 
i.424; Court of, i 435; th etiiaogioh 
upon, L 540 ; in broader sense mean ft, 
i. 645 ; marriage, i 787-701 ; of obei- 
sanoe at oonrt, i. 801 ; funeral ii 243- 
250. . 

Carton, Yungloh’s expedition against* ii 

Chahar. See Tsakhar, i. 87. 

Chalmers, John, ii. 72, 207. 211. 

Chang-an, in Shensi. See Si-ngan. 

Changohau, in Fuhkien, i 185^136 ; bridge 
at. i. 755; infanticide in, ii 240; 
taken by Tai-pinga ii 605. 

Chang-peh Shan, 1 Dong White Moun- 
tains, their position, i. 10 ; called Kol- 
min-shanguin alin by Manohns, i 13, 

isa 

Changsha, capital of Hunan, i. 147; 
stormed by Tai-pings, ii 505. 

Chapn^t I26^u. 414; captured by the 

Characters, Chinese, for bee, ant, etc., i 
354; botanical, L 372; soOlogical, 1. 
374; method ox memorising, at school, 
i. Ml ; origin of. i 680 : six classes, i. 
588 ; their number, l 589 ; classifies- 
tion, i 500-508. m 

Chau. 4 department r or ‘district,’ term 
explained, i. 68 ; prefect of, i. 441. 

Chau dynasty, term 4 Middle Kingdom ’ 
dates Horn, i. 4 ; and the Kwoh-tss’ 
Kien, i 548; King W«n of the, L 680; 
Duke, 1687.648,808, ii. 157-160 ; After 
Chau, ii lA 

Chau hu, ‘Nest Lake,* in Nganhtnd, L 

CAas^, or 4 Ritual of Chau,* 1488; it* 

of the Bhang, ii 156. 

Ohthktasg province, climate eg, 4. *66; 

lAd MteMHUliliM 


how regarded in anoient times, i. 640 
arrangement of their hair, i 765 
names, i 707; how spoken of, i 804 
inf a ntic i d e, ii 280 ff.; foundling hospi- 
tals for, ii 264 ; baptism of, by Oath- 
olios, ii. 310 ; in the Tientsin Romanist 
orphan asylum, ii 700. 

Chifu, in Shantung, i 90, 03 ; gold near, 

i 311 ; French at, ii 678 ; convention, 

ii 724. 

Chin^dynasty, its trade and intercourse, 

Chin, sub-distriot or department, term 
explained, i 50. 

Chin Hwa-ohing, Chinese general, at 
Wusung, li 534 ; his bravery, ii 535, 

Chin*, origin of name uncertain, prob- 
ably from Trtn, i. 2, ii 161 ; name 
introduced into Europe by Arab tra- 
ders, i 8 ; native names of, L 4 ; Buddh- 
ist and Mohammedan terms for, i. 5 ; 
dimensions of the Empire^ i 5; of the 
Eighteen Provinces, i, 8 ; boundaries, 
i. o; its three grand divisions, i 7; 
its mountain systems, 1 0; deserts, i 
15-17 ; rivers, i 18 ; lakes, L 23 ; coast, 
i. 25; Great WaU of, i 20; Grand 
Canal, i. 31 ; roads, i. 37 ; general as- 
pect, L 40 ; aboriginal races of, i 42 ; 
olimate on coast of, compared with 
America, L 55; colonies, i 186-257; 
population, i 264; science in, i. 207, 
377; education in, i. 581 ft; popu- 
lar ideas concerning, i 724 ; methods of 
cultivation in, it 7; its early history 
not without foundation, ii 136 ; Chris- 
tianity in, it 275; survey of, by the 
Jesuits, ii 808 ; prospects of Christian 
missions in, ii 854; anoient and mod- 
em commerce oft ii 372. 800 ft; earliest 
notices of, ii 408; general condition of* 
after first war, it 573 ; forcibly opened, 
ii 656; condition in 1865, a 692 ; hope- 
ful prospects for the oountxy, ii 738, 
748. 

Ohinchew, or Tsiuenohau. the anoient 
Zayton, i 129, 186; bridges*, i 756; 
Portuguese trtilew at, ii M 

Chin-Mu, origin the word, i 806. 
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800 ; a temperate people, i. 808 ; com- 
mendable traits of the, i 888 ; garden- 
ers rather than farmers, ii 8 ; society, 
industry of, ii. 63; their tendency to 
co-operate, u. 88 ; chronology and cos- 
mogony, ii. 186-144; their origin, ii. 
144 ; adopt the queue, ii. 179 ; causes 
of their remarkable duration, ii. 188 ff.; 
influence of ancestral worship on, ii 
.*387 AT. ; benevolence, ii 263 ff. ; Christian 
missions among the. ii 275 ; character 
of, emigrants in the Archipelago, ii. 
333 ; future influence of newspapers 
among, ii. 341 ; generally irreligious, ii 
355 ; their early isolation and suspicion, 
ii 406 ; subsequent estimate of foreign- 
ers influenced by early Portuguese tra- 
ders, ii 427 ; maltreated by Spaniards in 
Manila, ii. 482; terms for k foreigner,’ 
ii. 461 ; view of first war with England, 
ii 508 ; national confidence during Tai- 
ping Rebellion, ii. 604. 625; foreign- 
ers' abuse of, ii. 706 ; character as ex- 
hibited during the great famine, ii. 735, 
736 ; Education Commission to the 
United States, ii 739, 740. 

Chinese Repository , its origin and object, 
ii 332; on first war with England, ii. 
550. 

Chinhai, in Chehkiang, i 123 ; capture of, 
ii 526. 

Ching-hwang miao, of Poking, i 69 ; in 
Canton, i. 165 ; in Shanghai, i. 107, ii. 
202,585. 

Chingtih. See Jeh-ho, L 88. 

Chingtu, in Sz'chuen, i 149, 150-157. 

Chinkiang. in Kiangsu, i. 104; Nestori- 
ans in, ii. 285 ; capture by British, ii. 
540; by Tai-pings, ii 596; recaptured 
by rebels ii. 605? 

Cholera and small-pox common, ii 132. 

Chop (Aool, meaning of the term, i 800 ; 
in tea trade, ii. 48. 

Chop-sticks (ktoai tor'), how used, i 807. 

Christianity, and the Sabbath in China, 
i 810; its introduction into China by 
Xestorians, ii 275 : by Roman Cath- 
olics, ii. 287 ; confounded with Triad 
Sect, ii 312 ; Protestants commence 

- their labors, ii. 318 ; prospects for tol- 
eration in China, ii 354; preached in 
Formosa by the Dutch, ii. 434 ; Hung 
Siu-tsuen accepts, ii. 586 ; he studies at 
Canton, ii. 588 ; absence of its princi- 
ples in Tai-ping movement, ii 600; Lord 
Elgin's reply to missionaries concern- 
ing, ii. 649 ; and missions in China, 
problem discussed by the officials, ii. 

Chronology, Chinese, ii 135 ; its claims 
to belief ii 143. 

Chu, Governor, valedictory ode of, i. 462. 

Chu Hi commentator of Confuoins, his 
home m Kiangsi, i 118 ; his Siao ffioh, 


i. 540: commentaries of, i. 652, 654, 
677 ; his philosophy, i 688 ; on cos- 
mogony, ii. 141; on Tablet of To. ii 
150. 174, 200. 

Chukiang. See Pearl River, i 22, 159, 
etc. 

Chung-ho tien, 1 Hall of Central Peace,' 
Palace at Peking, i. 68. 

Chunghow. escorts American embassy to 
Peking, ii. 668 ; in the Tientsin riot, ii. 
702, 703 ; sent to France on a mis- 
sion of apology, ii. 705 ; abused by the 
foreign press, ii. 706 ; sent to Russia, 
ii 731 ; punishment for negotiating 
treaty of Livadia, ii 732. 

Chungking, in Sz’chuen, i 155, 158. 

Chung Kwoh , or 1 Middle Kingdom,' name 
for China since b.c. 1150, i. 4, 98. 

Chilean Archipelago, i. 123-126; British 
fleet arrives at, ii. 515 ; restored, ii 580. 

Chun Tii iu, or 4 Spring and Autumn Rec- 
ord ’ i. 647-651, 663. 

Chu Tsun, a censor, i. 432. 

Cibot, Pere, i 537, ii 14. 

Cicadas, trioks with, i. 352. 

Cities in China, aspect of, i. 40 ; arrange- 
ment of streets in, i 738 ; their dull 

CmSzatian^ot * the\ Chinese, L 46, 380- 
388 ; the wife in, i. 792. 

Club-houses, in Peking, i. 76 ; Ningpo, i 
122 ; Canton, i. 167, 739. 

Clans, in south China, i. 482 ; their cus- 
toms, i. 484 : secret societies, i 492 ; in 
the Archipelago, ii 323. 

Classics, or Chinese canonical books, 
characters* in, i. 589; the minor, as 
school-books, i. 526-541 : price of the 
nine, i. 602 ; the five chief, described, i. 
627-651 ; the 4 Four Books,* or minor, 
i. 652-672 ; Hall of the, i. 74, 730. 

CUentelage in Chinese official ranks, i. 461. 

Climate, of Eighteen Provinces, i. 50 ; of 
Mongolia, i. 201 ; of 111, i 223 ; of Tib- 
et, i 241. 

Cloisonne, its manufacture, ii 60. 

Coal, in Cnihli. 1. 89 ; in Shantung, i 93 ; 
in Shansi, i 94-95 ; in Formosa, i. 189 ; 
in Hunan, i. 147 ; Kwangtung, i 174 ; 
Yunnan, i. 184 ; mode of working, i 305. 

Coast, length of Chinese, i. 7; granitic 
mountains of, i. 14; character of, i 
26 : climate of, i. 55 ; trade along the, 
ii 889. 

Cobblers, itinerant, ii. 39. 

Oobdo province, i. 208 ; Tourgoutha in, 


1. AM 

Coffin, C. C., i. 781. 

Coffins, stored in temples, L 275 ; form 
and value of, ii 244 ; in lararium*, it, 
254. 

Cobv B., i. 604. ii. 325. 85a 
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Colleges, in Canton, i. 543, 545 ; Anglo- Creation, Chinese ideas ooaoerning, ii 
Chinese, at Malaooa, il 834. 187. 

Collie. Rev David, i 554, ii 834, 868w Crickets used for gambling, i 853, 836 

Colonial Office, Peking, i 73, 438. Crime, laws respecting, in the oode, i. 

Colonial Possessions or China, l 7 ; gen- 869. 
oral table of, i. 186 .population, i. 284 ; Crow, the, on Desert of Sha-moh, i 17 . 
governed by the Li Pan Yuen, i. 428. about Peking, i. 884. 

Commerce, Chinese, ii. 873-405. See also Cushing. Hon. Caleb, appointed U. S 
under Trade minister to China, ii. 565 ; concludes 

Concessions, or foreign settlemente at treaty of Wanghia with Kfying. ii 567 , 

trade ports, ii. 636. ooirespondenoe in case of homicide, n. 

Concnbines, their position m the house- 568. 

hold, i. 791. Customs, management of, i 444, ii. 403 , 

Confucius, worship of, in 4 Hall of Intense internal transit, ii 391; revenue, ii. 

Thought’ Peking, i. 69 ; temple to, at 404 ; put into hands of foreigners at 

Peking, i. 78. ii. 159 , birthplace, i Shanghai, ii. 637, 658 ; under Hr. Hart, 

90 , 1 bird of,’ the peacock, i. 887 , in- ii. 695. 

floenoe of, on permanence of Chinese in- Catch, or term japonioa, a dye, imported, 
stitutions. i. 881 , family of, ennobled, ii. 898. 

i 887, 406 530. 545 , and Hiang Toh, i. Cuvier, Baron G., i 848. 

534, 586, 538, 680, 687 ; and the Li Ki, L Cycle adopted by Hwangti, ii 69, 146. 

644 ; his Chun Te\n, L 647 ; Analects of, Cyclopedias in Chmese literature, i. 693. 
l. 656 , bis life, L 658 ; character of his 

philosophy, t. 668; worship of, i 664; ALAI-LAMA of Tibet, i 345,356; 
influence in government polity, ii 93; U the Pope of Shamanism, ii. 3J3. 
on music, ii 94 ; and early emperors, ii Dancing, or posture-making, ii 104. 

146 , writings burned, ii 161 ; worship- Daourian Mountains, on north frontier of 

ped, ii 195 , on religion, ii 199 ; temples China, i. 9. 

to, ii. 303 . as an example. iL 206 , his Darwin, Charles R., i. 854. 

meeting with Lan-tss’, u. 212, 218, 387. Darwin, Erasmus, i. 857. 

Contrarieties in Chmese and Western Dates, so-called, of China, the jnjube 
usages, i 829-833. plum, i 365. 775 

Cooking among the Chinese, i 781. D’ Avezao, ii. 416, 418. 

Coolie trade, and Rwangtung rebellion, ii. David, Pere, i 157, 343, 396, 814, S17, 
681 f its atrocities, ana efforts toward its 331, 352, 355. 

suppression, u. 6o2; labor employed by Davis, Sir J., notice of Grand Canal, i 
the British at Takn, ii. 084 ; convention 83; of Yuen-mmg Yuen, i 80; on 

signed respecting, ii. 698 ; is finally Canal, i. 93 ; Nanking, i. 101 ; Ngan- 

abolished, n 715 king, i 110 • Sketches, l 114, 161, 

Cooper, T. T., i 48, ii 719. 396, 297,434, 561, 655 ; Chinese Poetry, 

Copper, m Yunnan, i. 184 ; uses and lo- i 708, 714, 715, 719, 722, 745, ii 19, 
oalities of, i 811 ; manufacture, ii. 19. 23, 37, 3b, 55, 65, 73, 118, 137, 152, 

Cordier. Henri, i 604, 781, ii. 818, 634 179, 300, 314, 236, 383, 349. 353. 383. 

Corea, frontier of, i. 190 ; traded Ki-iu 406, 426, 446, 419, 454,458,464; Kiying 

witn fair, i 194 ; Chinese attempts to introduced to, ii. 567 ; takes the Bogu<* 

conquer, ii 93; conquest of, by the forts, iu 578, 574; his China during 

Tang, ii 169 , language, ii 190. the War , ii 576, 

Cormorant, fishing with the, ii. 16 ; no- Day, its divisions, ii 79. 

tioed by Friar Odorio, ii. 428. Debts and debtors, laws ondpraotiee con* 

Cosmogony, Chinese, ii. 187 ; Ghu Hfs, cemmg, i. 516 ; at New Year, i 811. 

ii lfi, «X). Deer.vSetiesoi in China, 1821, 

Cotton cultivation, ii. 9; and manufae- Degrees, four literary, in China, i 547- 
^tu^ u.JJ6^63. ^ 569; sale of, i 549, 566; value Of, i 


! 


i 


i- 


88, 1% On, 307 t 871, ^ 

>'H*Wqfc, on -oridin <rf mm» CMmt, i 

WawTfrf Yi*^ *n toendirftoii, 


WWIVU, v/. B.. fc AVI. 

Council of State, or General Council i 
415, 418. 

Couriers, government and post, i 889, 435. 

Court, of Controllers, Peking, i 69 ; ar- 
rangements of imperWTilo?; of Co- 
lonSddk)?en)imenE, 1438 ; Cetttoftte, i 
480, Transmission and Judicature. i 
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Dent, invited to meet Lin in Canton, ii. 
499 ; conducted to consulate by Captain 
Elliot, ii. 500; Lin probably wishes 
him as a hostage, ii 508. 

D’Entrecolles. n. 20. 

DeQnincey, Thomas, i 984. 

Desert of Gobi, or Sha-moh, i. 15. 

Gobi. t 

Deshauterayes, Le RouxjL 651. 

Dew, Captain, captures Ningpo, ii. 609 ; 
before Shauning, ii. 610. 

Dialects, otthe Chinese language, i. 611; 
the Mandarin. i. 612 ; Canton and Amoy, 
i. 614-616. 

Dictionary, of Kanghi, i. 58$, 591. 592, 
602, 672; Dr Morrison’s, l 611; its 
compilation, ii. 020. 

Dictionaries, used by the Chinese, i. 589- 
591 ; words in various, i 611 ; of dia- 
lects, i. 015; in the Imperial Catalogue, 
i. 672. 


Ducks, numerous, i. 839 ; the mandarin, 

i. 340 ; hatching establishments, l 778. 
Dudgeon, Dr. J., l. 770, ii 184, 240, 241, 

443. 

Dufresse, Romish missionary to China, 
ii 306, 307 ; on infant baptism, ii 311 : 
his letters, ii. 317. 

Du Halde, i 62, 196, 523, ii. 137, 294, 
448, 719. 

Dungama, Mohammedan tribe of, i 210 , 
and Yakub Beg, ii 727 ; their revolt, 

ii. 780. 

Du Ponceau, P. &, i. 586. 

Dutch, bring tea into Europe, ii 51 ; 
driven from Formosa by Koxinga, ii 
180; in the Pescadores, i 141, ii. 
433 ; and missionaries in the Archipel- 
ago, ii 326 ; Chinese notice of, ii 427 ; 
trade and embassies to China, ii 484. 
Dutch Folly Fort, at Canton, i. 163, 
170 ; British bombard Canton from, ii 


Dikes, along Yellow River, l 19 ; the 
Grand CanaL i. 35 ; at Kaif ung, i. 99, 
100 . 

Dinners, formal Chinese, described, i 
806. 

Dish-mending by travelling tankers, ii 5S. 

Diseases prevalent in China, ii. 129. 

Divination, by the tigrnes of the Yih 
ifftttf, i 632 ; by the horary characters, 
ii. 69 ; at graves, ii 240 ; Chinese, com- 
pared with Roman, ii 261. 

Divisions, of China, i. 7 ; of Mongolia, i. 
202 ; of Tibet, i. 244 ; of society, i 412 ; 
by Yang Kien into rAau, hicn, eta, 
ii 167. 

Divorce, laws respecting, i. 794. 

Dogs, in China, i 818 ; eaten, i. 777. 

Dolon-not, or Laraa-miao, i 87. 

Dominican friars in China, ii. 297 ; rivalry 
and quarrels with Jesuits, ii 299, 300 ; 
persecuted in Macao, ii. 802. 

Doolittle. Justus, i. 480, 550, 559, 719, 
752, 781, 788, 797, 817, 831, 827, ii. 
14, 76, 87, 104, 119, 213, 231, 243, 248, 
255,261. 

Done, or Coohinchmese monkey, i 314.. 

Douglas, Dr. C., i 615. 

Douglas, R K, i 683, ii. 217, 261. 

Dragon, or too#, of the Chinese, i. 344 ; 
imperial emblem, i. 395 ; on Emperor’s 
used as symbol, ii 112 ; and grave geo- 
mancy, it 246. 

Dragon-boat Festival, i. 148. 696, 816. 

Dramas and playa in China, i 714 ; resu- 
me of a plot, l. 822. 


Dwellings, in loess, i. 301 ; in cities, 
construction and arrangement, i. 727- 
733 ; boats used as, i. 750. 

Dyer, Samuel, i. 604, ii. 825, 868. 

I Dynasties, table of the Chinese, ii. 186. 

1 Dzaring Lake, in Koko-nor, i. 18. 


E A &* 


or Barkut, in Mongolia, i. 


Dress, stvle and variety of Chinese, i 
759 ; of Chinese woman, i. 783; at the- 
atrical representations, i. 823 ; felt* and 
skins as, u. 39 ; of Toi-pings, ii 589. 
Drought, action of officials during, Ii 
208-205. ^ 

Drum Tower, Peking, i 74 ; stone drama 
in Oonfncian Temple, ii 159. 


East India Company, appoint Morrison as 
translator, ii 319: oppose his son's 
press at Macao, ii 345 ; and the opium 
trade with China, ii 876, 377 ; its influ- 
ence and character in China, ii. 448, 
459, 468; attempt to start a trade at 
Fuhchau, ii. 445 ; control the British in 
China, ii 453; its responsibility, ii. 
458 ; its close, ii. 459, 738. 

Eclipses, of moon at Canton, i 819; Chi- 
nese observations of, ii 78 ; noticed in 
the Shu, ii. 149. 

Edicts, style of, and modea of publishing, 
i 469 

Edkina Dr. Joseph, i 3, 752, ii 197, 212, 
217, 229, 247, 971, 364. 

Education, in China, Chap. IX. ; prob- 
able extent of. i 545 ; female, i 579- 
577; character of Chinese, ii 879; of 
Chinese by missionaries, ii. 810, 841 ; 
of Chinese boys in the United States, 
U. 789-741. 

Chinese snuff-bottles found in, ii 

Eighteen Provinces (or China Proper), 
celled Shih-vah S^ng and Cnin& 
JC ttfoA in Chinese, i. 8j Its mountain 
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Eitel, Ernes t> ii 283, 247. 

Kites of villages, their petition, l 488, 

Elephants at Peking, i 828. 

Kleuths, tribe of Mongols, i 218, 819, 

Elgin, tioxd, his opinion of the Arrow 
case, ii 837 ; arrival in China, ii 848 ; 
before Canton city, ii. 644; construc- 
tion of municipal control at its oaptore, 
u. 646 ; replies to Shanghai missionaries 
on toleration of Christianity, ii. 649; 
leaches Tientsin, ii. 65L ; bearing to- 
ward the allies in Tientsin, it 664 ; and 
the opium question, ii 667 ; visits the 
rebels at Hankow, ii 659 ; among na- 
tives near Canton, ii 661 ; reappointed 
plenipotentiary to China, ii. 671 ; re- 
fuses surrender of Taku forts and ad- 
vances to Peking, ii. 677 ; view of the 
pillage of Yuen-ming Yuen, ii 688 j he 
orders its destruction, ii 684: signs 
the treaty of Peking, U. 636 ; his char- 
acter, ii. 688. 

£Ilio|^gAdmiral G., arrives at Chusan, 

Elliot, Captain Charles, made superin- 
tendent of trade, hu 481 : his opinion of 
the opium trade, ii 488 ; ordered to 
drive away opium ships, ii 491 ; his 
exertions to stop smuggling, ii 496; re- 
turns to Canton and oners co-operation 
with Lin, ii 499 ; his circular upon sur- 


men, li. 608 , retires with them on hoard 
ship, ii 606; effect upon Idn of his 
protecting Dent, it 6C9 ; arrival off 
Chusan as plenipotentiary, ii. 615: in- 
terview with KiShen at Taku, ii 616 ; 
at the Beanie, ii 618; his humane 
policy, ii 619; reward offered for, ii. 
620; accepts a ransom for Canton, ii. 
588; superseded by Sir H. Pottinger, ii 

Ellis, Henry, i 85, 174,661, ii 4B& 
Embassy, received by Kienlnng, iL 188; 
to China : of Marcus Aurelius, ii 410 ; 
Ibn Batata, ii 488 ; character of am 
duiing the Ming, ii 486; the Portu 

send four, it 488; Spanish, ii 
.i ion ^ 


i 88 ; revenue of, i 289 ; position, titles 
etc,, l. 898-899 ; inaugural proclamation, 
i 899 ; coronation, i 401 ; authority, 1 
408; family of, l. 404; hu escort, i 410, 
relations with ministers, l 420, 487, 
his dress, i. 768 ; worship, i. 801 ; his 
ceremony of ploughing, ii. 13 ; in Chi- 
nese annals, iL 15* ; tables of Ming and 
Tsing, iL 186; worships Heaven as 
Tienrtsz\ 1l 194-199; prays tor rain, 
ii. 205 ; and anoestral worship, ii 288 ; 
funeral of, ii. 250; worshipped in 
mosques, ii 870; peculiarities about 
succession of the present, 1 l 726. 

Empi ess- dowager, position of, i 409; death 
of the Eastern, u. 787. 

Empress-regent, two during Tnngcbi, ii. 
184 ; their critical position at death of 
Hienfung, ii. 691 ; and marriage cere- 
monies of Tungohi, n. 710. 

England, compared with China as to pop- 
ulation-density, i. 273 ; consumption of 
tea in, ii 51 : attitude of, at commence- 
ment of opium war, ii 510 ; observa- 
tions upon, ii. 578. 

English, manifesto against, at Canton, 
i 488; Caricature of, ii. 116; outrage 
the dead at Canton, ii 854; toleration 
clause in, treaty, ii. 360; introduce 
opium into China, ii. 377; commerce 
attempted in 1685 and 1604, ii. 444 ; and 
French sailors' quarrels, iL 451 ; troops 


French sailors' quarrels, iL 451 ; troops 
at Macao, ii 450 ; and Chinese expec- 
tations at Napier's arrival, ii. 466; at 
Canton petition the king regarding 
trade, ii 476 ; losses during the hist 


trade, ii 470; losses di „ _ 

wsr, ii 556 ; murder of, near Canton, 
ii 578; consuls at Chinese ports, ii 
579 ; waive right of entering Canton, 
h. 573, 685; attack pirates, ti, 688; 
insult to flag, ii. 685 ; open hostilities 
at Canton, u. 688; sustain Palmers- 
ton's war policy at home, JLJ41 ; influ- 
ence of, consular body, ii* 689 ; expedi- 
tions "of trade and efptoratxon ” into 
Yunnan^ 18-738 ; responsibility for 

Ennan, *A., l 866. 

Eseayrao-de-Leuture. Comte do, li 815 ; 
his return from imprisonment at Pe- 

court levee, i 696; *£ a 


iL 573, 686; attack pii 
insult to flag. ii. 685 ; o] 
at Canton, u. 688; aua 
ton's war policy at home, 
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rangements, i. 551 ; example of an es- 
say, i. 554; statistics of, i. 558 ; army. 

i. 550 ; practical merits and demerits ox 
system, i. 562-572. 

Execution, of criminals, i. 511 ; attempted, 
in front of factories, ii 405 ; of rebels 
in Canton, ii. 633 ; of Shnshnn, ii 691 ; 
of Tientsin rioters, ii. 704. 

Exports, of silk from China, ii 35 ; items 
of, from China, ii. 378, 392 ; table of, 

ii. 405 ; duties on, in eighteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 447. 

Ex-territoriality, its inherent wrong, ii 
657 ; Chinese officials inquire concern- 
ing. ii 659; its indirect influence, ii. 
695 ; assumption of, by British minis- 
ter, ii. 726; anecdote illustrating Chi- 
nese dislike of, ii. 741. 

Extortions practised by officials, i. 475. 

Eyelet-hole ware, called ‘ rice-China,’ how 
made, ii. 25. 

fT'ABER, Ernst, i. 663, ii. 355. 

JT Fabulous animals of the Chinese, i 

342. 

Factories, the, at Canton, i. 167 ; Chinese 
troops placed over, ii. 474 : mob attack 
the, ii. 495 ; Lin con fines foreigners in, 
ii. 500 ; occupied by British troops, ii. 
521 ; brawl and fire at, ii. 556 ; burned 
by Yeh, ii. 639. 

Fairs, on frontiers of Corea, i 194 ; at 
Peking, i 817. 

Falcons in Peking, i. 882. 

Families, cluster together in China, i. 
277; Confudan, ennobled, i. 387; in 
tea cultivation, ii. 41 ; and ancestral 
worship, ii 236 ff. 

Famine of 1878, Chinese benevolence 
daring, ii 266 ; its extent and terrors, 
ii 734 ; efforts of foreigners toward its 
relief, ii. 733. 

FSn River, in Shansi, i 94. 

Fan kwei , * foreign devils, 1 reason for 
name, i. 42; use at Canton, ii. 346, 
347 ; influence of the term, ii. 461 ; 
gradual disappearance, ii. 662. 

Farce, a Chinese, i. 715. 

•Farms in China, generally small, i 276, 
378. 

Feet, compressed, origin and extent of 
practice, i 776 ; its appearance and ef- 
fects upon women, i. 768; noticed by 
Friar Odoric, ii. 423. 

Felt, poorly made, ii. 39, 

Female, education in China, i 572-577 ; 
dress, i. 763 ; position in society, L 784 ; 
privileges ana misfortunes, i. 794*796 ; 
parts in theatres, L 821 ; missionaries, 
ii 364. ? 

Ferguason, James, L 726, 727, 745, 758, 
ii. 176, 232. 

Festivals, of Dragon-boats, i 696, 816; 
numerous and popular, ! 809; New Tear, 


i 819-816 ; of lanterns, i. 817, 818 ; of 
ploughing and the first of spring, ii 13. 

Fiction (see also Novels), character of 
Chinese, i. 694. 

Field. Dr. H. M., on Chinese Justice, 
i. 510. 

Fi-fi, Chinese monkey, i. 315. 

Filial Duty, the 1 Canons of, 1 or Hiao 
King , i. 536; notable examples of. i. 
538 ; taught in the Book Bites, i. 
646. 

Finn, James, ii 271, 274. 

Fires, how controlled in cities, i. 743 ; in 
pawnshops, ii. 87. 

Fire- wells in Sz’chuen, i. 312. 

Fire-works, in Peking, i. 817 ; and gun- 
powder, ii. 90. 

Fischer, Heinr., i. 809. 

Fisher, Lieut. -Col., ii. 660, 663, 667, 668, 
675. 

FisheB, immense supply of, iu China, i. 
276 ; of the Empire, i. 346-350 : shell- 
fish, i 350-351 ; in Canton markets, i. 
780 ; models of, carried in procession, i. 
818; and fishermen, ii. 14; fins and 
maws eaten, ii. 897. 

Fishing, various methods of, i. 779, ii. 
14. 

Five Sovereigns, the, of Chinese legend- 
ary history, ii. 142-148. 

Flag, Chinese national and private, i 752. 

Flint, his efforts to establish a trade, ii. 
448 ; imprisoned, ii 449. 

Flogging, a common punishment, i 500. 

Flowers, much esteemed, i. 368; worn 
upon the head, L 764 ; at New Year, i. 
811 ; culture of, ii. 12; used in scenting 
tea, ii. 48. 

Food, of Tibetans, i. 241 ; in use in China, 
L 274 j supplies of palace, L 408; Chi- 
nese, l 771-778. 

Foreigners, how classified, i 429; ideas 
of Chinese society; i. 782 ; thought to 
have no surnames, i. 798; tricks played 
on, i. 799 ; establish free hospitals, ii. 
333 ff.; Morrison Education Society, ii. 
340 ; Chinese contempt for, ii. 450-454 ; 
Chinese terms for, ii 401 ; in Canton 
kept like animals, ii. 477; imprisoned by 
Lin in the factories, ii. 500 ; how looked 
upon by the Chinese, ii 508 ; in general 
included in terms of English treaty of 
Nanking, ii. 561 ; continued hatred of, 
At Cantos, ii 578, 580; and the Tai- 
pings at Nanking, ii 597; none in- 
jured by Tai-pings, ii 604 ; enlisted by 
the rebels, ii606 ; by imperialists under 
Ward, ii. 607; and the Bver-Viotorious 
force, ii. 611 ; and ccUtction of duties 
at Shanghai, ii 627; Chinese opinion 
of, after the war of i860, ii 669; plan 
of. employing, on war' vessels, ii. 692 ; 
Weir abuse of China, ii 706 ; admitted 
to audience of Bmpetfr, ii 714; efforts 
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toward relief of the famine of 1878, ii i Fung-h\ 
735. I emble: 

Formosa Island, or Taiwan, i 27, 44; Fung-tth 
position, character, and produots of, L 628 ; a 
187-141 ; hog found in, i. 824 ; pheasant Fung S; 
of, i 887 ; camphor on, ii 55 ; Dutch i Palace 
driven from, ii 180; missions in, ii Fung Y 
849 ; history of the Dutch occupation of. Hung 
ii. 488-488; massacre of ehipwiecked ‘So at 
crews on, n. 554; during the Tai-ping ii 602 
Rebellion, ii. 604; Japanese descent Fnmitui 
upon, ii. 716 ; its recent growth and materi 
improvement, ii. 718. Furs use 

Forts their construction in China, i 758 ; Futai, o 
at the Bogue, in 520; at Taku, ii. 676. l. 488. 
Fortune, R., i 107, 186, 296, 370, 733, ii. Fuyin, i 
10, 12, 29. 38, 55, 253. 

Fortune-tellers, and the oabala of the Yih, p AB1 

l. 632; and astrology, ii 74; their \JT pc 
methods, ii. 260. Gambier 

Fox, localities of, ideas concerning, i. 320. Gamble, 
French, studies in Chinese silk-culture, Gamblin 
ii 82, 34 ; toleration clauses in, treaty, Games, 
ii 361 ; relations with China, ii. 441 ; 808 ; oi 

and English sailors, their quarrels at Gang-dii 
Canton, ii. 451 ; treaty of Whampoa i. 13. 
with China} ii. 571 : attack on rebels at Gardens, 
Shanghai, ii 628 ; legation withdraws in Sha] 
from Canton, ii 030 ; grievance against 14 Gates < 
China, u. 642 ; convention of Peking, chau, : 
iu 687 ; massacre of consul and Sisters il 415. 
of Chaiity at Tientsin, ii 700 ; action Gaubil, 1 
of the, charge, ii 708. Gegen, a 

Fritsohe, H , l 52, 57. Geograpl 

Frogs, how caught, i 778. L 49 ; 

Fruits, of China, i. 366 ; common table, popula 
i 774 ; at dinner, i. 807. Geology < 

Fu, 4 department* or 4 prefecture,* term Gerbillox] 
explained, l 58 ; government, i 441. German 
Fuhchau (Hokchiu), description of, i 1843, ii 

130-183 ; its dialect, i 611 ; bridge at, Genghis 
i 751; nunneries Abolished m, ii 230; 175 ; ai 

missions at, ii 849 ; van Hoorn lands Gill, Cap 
at, ii 43S; East India* Company com- Ginseng, 
menoe trade at, ii. 445 ; treatment of Glass, mi 
foreigners at, ii 580; arsenal estab- Gobi, or 
lished at, ii. 696. Olympi 

Fuh-hi the inventor of writing, i 580 ; i. 12 ; i 
and the Yih King, i 627-628 ; the first hills, i 
monarch, ii 142 ; confounded with Fuh i 25, 21 
(Buddha), ii. 217. fluenoe 

Fuhkien province, temperature of, i 55 , God, wor 
description of, i lift-180; dialect i sion oc 


614-616 ; marriage customs of, i 785, 
787: experiment in coinage, ii. 84; 
Taoist priests in, ii 215 (Infanticide 
in, tt. 240; funeral customs, ii 24?; 
missions in, it 848. 

Fuh-niu sham foreman, 1 88, 

Fuhshan (or JM*snaii)« a mart near Can- 
•ton, i 59 ; taken by rebels, ii 680 ; thek 
brutalitw. in, iL & 1 . * ^ 

Fntfmala, oarwaoijl*. .ttwding, & 80- 


I Fung-hwang , or pheenix, i 848 ; as an 
I emblem, il 111. 

Fungshui, founded on the Yih King , l 
628 ; a system of geomanoy, ii 246. 
Fung Sien tien, temple m Emperoris 
i Palace, Peking, i 69. 

Fung Y un-shan, an early follower of 
Hung Siu-tsuen, ii. 586; made the 
‘ Southern King,* ii. 504 ; he disappears, 
il 602. 

Furniture, in country houses, i 783; 
materials, i 734. 

Furs used for winter garments, i. 768. 
Futai, or fuyen, governor of a province, 
i. 488. 

Fuyin, or mayor of Peking, i. 82. 

a ABEL, or Salt Department, its im- 
portance, i 443 
Gambier, an import, ii. 400. 

Gamble, W., i 604, ii. 325. 

Gambling, modes and extent of, i 825. 
Games, morra (chai met), at dinner, i 
808 ; out-door, i. 825 ; chess, i. 827 
Gan^-dis-ri, Zang, or Kailosa Mountains, 

Gardens, style of private, in China, i. 784; 
in Shanghai, ii 202. 

44 Gates or China,** perhaps Straits of Lui- 
chau^ i. 26 ; probably at Canfu, 1 . 127, 

Gaubil, Pire, l. 638, 634.636, 800. 

Gegen, at Wu-tai shan, m Shansi, i 96. 
Geography, Chinese knowledge of foreign, 
l. 49; native topographies, 1 50, 185; 
popular ideas of, in China, ii. 80. 
Geology of China, i. 297-312. 

Gerbiuon, Pfere, i. 88, i L 181, 441. 

German representative sent to China in 
1848. ii. 565. 

Genghis khan, 1 726; takes Peking, ii. 

175 ; and Prester John, u. 286, 

GUI, Capt. W., 1 21. 

Ginseng, localities of, 1 867. 

Glass, manufacture of, ii 21. 

Gobi, or Sha-moh. Great Desert of, the 
Olympus of Buddhist and Taoist myths, 
i. 12 ; its position and area, 1 15; sand- 
hills, i 16 ; called Peh hai and Hah hsi, 
1 25, 201, 216 : grosses of, 1 857 ; its in- 
fluence on Chinese civilization, il 182. 
God, wend for, in Chinese, 11 154; discus- 
sion concerning, among I fom nnistsf & 
297 ; among Protestants* 11 801 ^ 
Goddard, JoSah, 1 615. 

Golcl lotmah 1 151 • hKhriat. 


You U.-48 
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Gongs, how made, li. 30 ; thoir use, ii 

(Jordon, Colonel Peter, ii. 91 ; takes com- 
mand of the 4 Ever-Victorious force,* 
ii. 609, 611 ; oaptures Fushan, ii. 612 ; 


oxo , cuui io w pro- 
tect life after its su!rrender, ii. 615; 
indignation, ii. 616; wounded before 
Kmtan, ii 617 ; dissolves the 4 Ever- 
Viotorions force,* l i 618} his honora- 
ble conduct appreciated, iL 619 : visits 
the works before Nanking, ii. 620; his 
advice to Peking officials as to a war 
with Russia, ii 7 83. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, arrives to command 
English land force, iL 521 ; invests Can- 
ton, ii 5^2 ; at Ningpo, ii. 529; his 
f oroo at taking of Chapu, ii. 533 ; at the 
capture of Chmkiang, ii 542; before 
Nanking, ii 545 ; his rewards after the 
war, ii 556. 

Gould, Dr., ii 840. 

Gould, John, i 839. 

Government, of Peking, i 82-83 ; of Mon- 


golia, i 199 ; of Hi, i. 231-283 ; of Tibet, 
l. 255-257 ; revenue of imperial, i. 289- 
292 ; Chinese, its theory patriarchal, i 
880; laws and departments of, i Sol- 
384; cabinet and boards of, i 415 ; pro- 
vincial, i 487-447 ; influence upon lit- 
erature, i 719. 

Grain, Commissioner of, i 443. 

Grains, in the Herbal^ i 372 ; eaten by 
the Chinese, L 772: how sown, ii 5. 

Grammar of the Chinese language, i 
617-621 ; Morrison's, ii 321. 

Grand Canal, Chah ho, or Tun ho, i 81 ; 
Davis's description of, i 82; present 
condition, i 85, 52. 89, 93, 108, 119; 
deepened by Kublai, ii 176 ; Tai-pings 
control, ii 596. 

Grasshoppers, edict for destruction of, i. 
469. 

Graves, in China, i 275 ; legend concern- 
ing the false, ii 107; geomauoy in se- 
lecting, ii. 246 ; pat than at, ii 252 ; 
prayers before, if. 268. 

Gray, Archdeacon J. H., i 418, 578, 715, 
778, 788, 796, 821, ii 14* 231, 255, 261, 
271. 

Gray, Mrs., L 752, 78a 

Great Plain of China, i 14 ; extent, i. 27 ; 
population of, i 28; climate, L 52. 

Great Wall, Wan-li Chang Ctfng, i 29; 
construction, i 80; aspect, i 3l, 152, 
208; built by Tain, ii 160; Arch of 
Mongol dynasty in, ii 17a 

Greece, and China, infanticide in, ii 242 ; 
China known aa 61* in, iL 40$ ; com- 
munication with China in the dark ages, 
ii 412. 

Griffis, W. E., ii 7a ^ 

Gros, Baron, arrives In ChinaSli 648 ; at 
capture of Canton, ii 646 ; arrive* at 


Tientsin, ii. 651 ; leaves China, ii. 661 ; 
reappointed envoy with Lord Elgin, ii 
671; signs the treaty of PekmgTu. 686 ; 
well fitted tor his task in China, ii, 68a 
Grosier, Abb*, ii. 38, 56, 90, 104, 719. 


rioner to Yunnan, ii 728. 

Golly, Robert, his shipwreck and murder 
on Formosa, ii 554. 

Gunpowder, invention and nse of, ii 89 

Gutalaff, Rev. Chailes, i. 100, 198, ii 187, 
180, 325 ; his three voyages, ii 828, 850, 
363 ; at Chusan during the war, ii 515 ; 
at Shanghai, ii 586. 542, 548, 55a 

Gypsum, uses of, i 306. 

TTAAS, Joseph, i 688. 

XT Hailing, General, at Chinki&ng, ii. 
255; his devotion, ii 540; posthumous 
honoiBto, ii 557. 

Hainan Isliuid, aborigines on, i 44; no- 
rice of the island, i 175. 

Hair, how dressed, and worn, i 761 ; of 
women, i 764. 

Hai-tien, near Peking, i 80 ; British and 
French troops at, ii. 688. 

Hai-tuh, or khi-doo, a Chinese monkey, 
i 815. 

H&kk&s, in Formosa, i 188 ; in Kwang- 
tnng, i 486 ; and the Tai-pingB, ii 582, 
591. 

Hales, Dr., chronology of. ii. 148, 145. 

Hanbury. Daniel, i. 358, 355, ii. 134. 

Hamberg, Rev. Theodore, his Life of 
Hung Siu-ltuen, ii 582. 

Haxni, or Kamil, in Kansuh, i. 213, 224. 

Han dynasty, Latin name of Sere* origi- 
nated during; i. 4; Han (or ‘After’ Han) 
at Chingtu, L 154 ; censuses under, i 
260 ; its historians, ii 159 ; its founder 
Kautsu, ii 162; and Eastern Han, ii 
164 ; After Han, XXth dynasty, ii 173. 

Hance, Dr. H. F., i,856. 86& 

Hangohau, capital of Onehkiang, i. 115; 
its temples and manufactures, i 117- 
119 ; pagoda at, L 744 ; Moslems in, ii 
268, 270 ; Nestorians in, ii. 285 : mis- 
sions in, iL 251 ; Aba Zsid on, ii 415 ; 
retaken by imperialists, iL 618 ; Ro- 
manist chuTch confiscated at, iL 687. 

Hanohung, in Shensi, L 151. 

Han hai, * Mirage Sea,’ or Desert of Lob- 
nc*r, L 16. 

J2an~jini Han-t*z\ 4 Men,* or 4 Sons of 
Han,’ terms used by Chinese for them- 
selves, L 4. ii 162. 

Hankow, in Hupeh, L 144: its fortune 
m? m * 
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Hao-ktag, undent name of Si-ngan, i 8. 
Harashar (or Karashar). town and district 
of'Oii m 

HardyTlt a, L 896, 412, it 817, 818, 888, 

Hare, alpine and others, i 887. 

Harem, imperial, i 407; and Board oi 
Revenue, L 422 ; Sung's daughter in, L 
458. 

Harland, Dr., ii 122. 

Hart, Sir Bobeit, takes management of 
customs service, it 805 
Hats, official I 414 ; laborers' and other, 

i 762. 

Hv^ton,^ngof Armenia, vista Manga 

Heaven, Altar to, Peking, i 78; ideas 
concerning the creation of, ii 188; 
worship of, iL 194*108, and the term 
tien, ii 800. 

Hedde, Indore, ii 84 
Heeren, A H.L,i 108,238,848,898,412, 
448, 482, 508, ii 410, 412 
Hemp, four kinds of, ii. 10. 

Henderson, Dr James, ii 127. 

Hepburn, Dr , ii 181. 

Herbal, Chinese (see Pun tsao), i 870, 
etc 

Herdsman and weaver-girl, fable of the, 

ii 76. 

Hereditary local officers of as' districts, 
l. 59. 

Hervey-Saint-Denya, Marquis d\ i 708, 
704, ii 14 

Hia dynasty, founded by Yu, ii 148 ; its 
early annals, ii 152 , its period, ii 158. 
Hia, Tartar tribe, ii 178. 174 
Hiao, Emperor, B.C 000. confers Tsin- 
ohau on Prince Feitss', i 2. 

Htao King, or 1 Canons of Filial Duty/ 
a school-book, i 588 

Hien, ‘district/ term explained, i 68; 

its chi, or ‘dbrtricfc magistrate/ i 441. 
Hienfung Emperor, his reign, ii 184; 
attitude toward foreigners, iL 575 ; im- 
becility during Tai-pmg revolt, ii. 604 ; 
childish ignorance daring war with 
England, £ 842; signs treaty of Tien- 
tsin, ii 858 ; escapes to Jeh-ho, $L 870 ; 
hisi^th,a m 

ogo ideas concerning Chin** 1 80* 


the twenty-six dynasties, ii 148-187 * 
worth of Chinese, ii 418. 

History of the Three States, a Chinese 
historical novel, i. 602, 877-880, ii. 164. 

HTassa, capital of Tibet, L 245-247. 

He. Duke, i 80; oareer of, i 452. 

Hobson, Dr , i 776, ii 125. 127, 887. 

Hobson, B. H E,iL 180, 846. 

Hodgson, B. H., l. 248, 254 

Hog, appearance and usefulness of, i 824; 
much eaten, i 777 ; for sacrifices, i 781 

Ho Kwei-tsmg, governor-general of JCi- 
angsu, his cowardice at mil of Chinki- 
ang and Buchan, ii. 605; reoeives let- 
ters of the allies, ii 848 ; sends reply 
to Mr. Bruce at Shanghai ii 672. 

Homicides, foreign, at Canton, ii 451-454, 
460 ; of Iin Wei-hi at Hongkong, ii 
505 s of Stk A-mun at CantonTuTsffl ; of 
Englishmen near Canton, ii 578. 

Honam. or Honan Island, opposite Can- 
ton, i 164-165, 169. 

Honan province, its position and people, 

Hong, explanation of term, i 167 ; mer- 
chants ; their gardens, i 786; their in- 
tegrity, i 834; monopoly established, 
ii 447 ; relations with foreign traders, 
ii 450 ; their position between Gover- 
nor Lu and Napier, ii 469, 478 ; and 
Chinese shopkeepers, ii 477 j expostu- 
late with foreigners concerning opium 
smuggling, ii 493, 494; a last attempt 
to squeeze, ii. 559. 

Hongkong, climate of, i 54 ; description 
of city, i 171-173 , botany of, i 355; 
Triad Society prohibited in. i. 498 ; 
missions remove to, ii. 847 : homicide 
of Lin Wei-hfot.iL 505; taken posses- 
sion of by British, ii 557; influence as 
a free port on smuggling, ii 6$; at- 
tempt to poison foreigners at, i L 840 , 
British encouragement to amfiggHng at, 
ii 725. 

Honorary Portals, or PaUau,L 88, 756 

Hoorn, van, Dutch ambassador to Be* 
king, ii 488. 

HoppE, PretX If, ii 
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Humboldt's theory of hills in Mongolia, 
i. 11; Sa’ohuen springs, i. 313; on the 
plantain, i. 862. 

Hume, David, on infanticide in Rome, ii. 
242. 

Hunan province, i. 146-143; inscription 
of Yu in, ii. 149. 

Hung Jin, brother of the Tien Wang , ii. 
582 ; is converted, ii. 586 ; teaches and 
baptizes, ii 587 ; attho capture of Nan- 
king, ii. 620; subsequent efforts, ii. 
622. 

Hung Siu-tsuen, the Tien Wang, leader 
of the Tai-ping revolt, ii 582 ; his 
vision, ii. 583 ; belief in his divine call- 
ing, ii 585; goes to Mr. Roberts, ii. 
588 ; commencement of military move- 
ment, ii 690; his opposition to the 
Triad Society, ii 591 ; his ‘Celestial 
Decrees, 1 ii 592; proclaimed Emperor 
at Nanking, ii. 594 ; failure to reach 
Peking the death of his movement, ii. 
599 ; dissensions among his generals, ii. 
602 ; his- indomitable spirit, ii. 605 ; 
his death at Nanking, ii. 620; char- 
acter of his political aspirations, ii. 
623. 

Hungtsih Lake, in Kiangsu, L 24, 100, 109. 

Hungwu. Emperor, tomb of, at Nanking, 
i. 101, ii 115 ; inaugural proclamation 
in 1644, i. 395; founds the Ming. ii. 
177. 

Huns, driven back by Tsin, ii. 161 ; in- 
roads during third century A.B., ii. 
165 : their kingdom of Wei in fifth and 
sixth centuries a.d., ii. 166; go West 
instead of East, ii. 189. 

Hunter, W. C., ii. 560. 

Hupeh province, i. 142-146. 

Hurun Lake, in Manchuria, i. 24. 

HwaHring, in Shansi, i. 94. 

Ilvca Hia, ‘Glorious Hia, 1 an ancient 
term for Chinas i. 5. 

Hwai-ngan, in Kiangsu, i. 108. 

Hwang Ching, ‘Imperial City, 1 Peking, 
i 69. 

Hwang ho. See Yellow River. 

Hwangti, an appellation of the Emperor, 

• i 393 ; a primeval monarch, the possi- 
ble inventor of writing, i . 580 ; of cloth- 
ing, ii. 32; of th? sixty-year cycle, ii 
69, 146; importance of audience before 
the, ii 714. 

Hwang yang (Antelope gutturosa ), i 321. 

Hwang ss 1 . monument to Teshu Lama, 
Peking, l 79 ; Lord Elgin at. ii 682. 

Hwashana* Commissioner, at Tientsin, ii 
651 ; at Shanghai, on tariff revision, ii 
657, 664; discusses audience question 
with Ward at Peking, ii 669. 

Hwuichau, in Nganhwui, i 110. 

Hwui, kwan, club-houses at Peking, i 76 ; 

4 dubs, 1 variety and extent offS. 87. 

Hyadnthe, Pfere, i. &L 


‘BARBARIAN,* a term for foreign* 
^ ers, ii. 461. 

I, Prinoe, and the British interpreters at 
Tungonau, ii. 678, 679; the prisoners 
sent to, ii. 680 ; Elgin located m palace 
of, ii. 680; his conspiracy, ii 690; 
death, ii. 091. 

lbn Batuta, ii. 271, 873 ; his travels in 
Cathay, ii. 421. 

Ibn Wahab, an Arab traveller, ii 414, 425. 
Ice in Peking, i. 52 ; the coast towns, i. 
53. 

Ichang, in Hnpeh, i 145. 
lohing, on the YangtBZ 1 , reception of the 
English at, ii. 544 

Ides, E. Ysbrandt, envoy of Russia to 
Peking, ii 442. 

Idols, how carved, ii 115; in Buddhist 
templeB, ii. 235 ; patronage of, general, 
ii. 259 ; allowed by Ricoi, ii. 292. 

Ifung liien, in Honan, waste-wier at, i. 
37. 

Ilchi, capital of Khoten, i. 230. 

Ill province, i 215; its recent boundaries, 
i. 215 ; physical features, i. 216 ; its 
two circuits — Songaria, i. 218-220 ; 
Eastern Turkestan, l. 221-231 ; its gov- 
ernment, i. 231-233; historical notice 
of, i. 233-237; Mohammedans of, ii. 
271. 

llipu, Governor-General and Commis- 
sioner, i. 464 ; truce with Elliot at 
Chusan, ii. 517; his banishment, ii. 
529; thanks the English for care of 
prisoners, ii. 534; associate commis- 
sioner with Kiying, ii. 537 ; concludes 
and signs treaty, ii. 547, 553 ; death, ii. 
557. 

Imitation a Chinese national trail ii. 63. 
Imperial, City, Ilwang Ching ; Peking, i. 
69; clan and its government, i. 405 ; 
family, i. 407; Academy, or Hanlin 
Yuen, i 434. 

Imports, of opium into China, ii. 888. ; 

from the Archipelago, ii. 396. 
Infanticide, female, m Fuhkien, i. 13C; 
prevalence of the practice in China, ii. 
239-241 ; comparison with Greece and 
Rome, it. 242. 

Ink, materials of Indio, i 599. 

Inner Council, or Cabinet, i. 415. 
Inscription, of Yu, in Kau-lau shan, 
Hunan, it. 149 ; in gateway at KQ-yung 
kwan. ii. 176; on Nestonan Tablet of 
Si-mean. ii. 277. 

Inseoteof China, L 351-354. 

Intercourse, social, among the Chinese, i. 
800; between China and Western Asia, 
ii 166; ancient, with foreign nations, 
Hi 408 ; mediaeval, ii 414 See also 
under Trade. 

Iron, in Shantung, L 96; in Shansi, 
abundant, L 95-%; its manufacture 
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Irrigation, various modes of, ii. 6. 
Islamism. See Mohammedan. 

Issik-kul, or Lake Temurtu, i 24 y 217. 
Isolation of the Chinese, its influence on 
their character, i. 583, 833 ; its oanses 
and results, ii. 188-190, 642, 648, 660. 
Isothermal lines of China, i. 51. 

Ivory imported from Africa, ii. 400. 

J ADE, o T±yuh % found in Khoten, i. 
223, 229 ; description of, i. 809 ; feU 
tmi , or jadelte, i 312. 

Jamba , food used in Tibet, i. 241. 

Japan, tea shrubs, ii. 41 ; character sym- 
bols and sounds in, ii. 100 ; expedition 
to Formosa, ii. 716. 

Jauchau, in Kiangsi, i 113. 

Jchangir, kojeh of Kashgar, i. 235, 454; 

his end, u. 184, 727, 729. 

Jell -ho, or Chingtih, Emperor's summer 
retreat, i. 88, 312* thermal springs at, 
l. 312 : Sung at, l. 455 : expense of, h 
5 66 ; Hienfung retires to, ii. 682 ; pal- 
ace conspiracy at, n. 690. 

Jenkins, Dr. B., i. 530, ii. 96. 

Jesuit missionaries, correct the Chinese 
calendar, n 68 ; their map-making, ii. 
80 ; enter China in 1580, ii. 177 ; and 
ancestral lites, ii. 252, 2(13, 299 ; and 
other Catholics, n. 294, 297 ; obnoxious 
to Yungching, ii. 443. 

Jewels, of China, i. 810 ; imported, ii 400. 
Jews in China, ii. 271 ; visited by Dr. 

Martin, ii. 272. 

Jones, Owen, ii. 107. 

Johnson, Samuel, his Oriental Religions , 
i. 691, ii 211 217,255. 

Johnson, Rev. Stephen, ii. 849. 

Judicial proceedings, character of, L 500- 
508; cruelty ana mercy of, i. 510; in 
cases of foreign homicides, u. 451 ff., 
460. 

Julien, Stanislas, i. 345, 599, 674, 714, 1 l 
23, 32, 33, 62, 207, 212, 229. 

Junks, Chinese, i. 753; coast trade m, 
decreasing, ii. 389. 

4 Just Medium,* the, Chung Tung y i. 653. 


of 

ii 371 ff ; 


T7~ AIFUNG 

Honan, i. 99; Jews' , 

stormed by Tai-pings, ii 597 : surly 
spirit in, during the famine, ii. 736. 

Kailaaa, mountain in fRbei i 289. 

Kalgan, town in Northern Chihli, L 908, 

KaE? Mongol tribes, i 205, 206, 209. 

ssfaMetf- 4 - 1 * 

Kang, or bride bod. 

Kanghi , 

68; il 

dictionary of, i 


orders copper types, i. 608 ; his 1 Sacred 
Commands,* i 687; tries to suppress 
fashion of compressed feet, i 770 ; and 
the calendar, ii 68: introduces foreign 
music, ii 103; and Koxinga, ii. 180; 
against strange religions, ii. 227; pre- 
vents immolation of women, ii. 250 ; 
and Father Sohaal, ii 297, 298 ; memo- 
rialized by Jesuits, ii 299 ; counter de- 
cree against the Pope, ii 302 ; Portu- 
guese embassy to, ii. 429; letter ot 
Louis XIV. to, ii 441 ; sends Tulisben 
to the Czar, ii 442 ; his prophecy 
quoted, ii 484 

Kanpu, or Canfu, i 127. 

Kansuh province, climate, i 55; descrip- 
tion of, i 152-154 ; Mohammedan in- 
surrection in. ii. 269, 780. 

Kaolin, a constituent of porcelain, ii 23. 

I Kara-korum, Mountains, their position, 
i. 18 ; town, Carpim’s mission to Knyuk 
at, ii. 416. 

Kashgar, government and town, i. 227- 
228, u. 728; its reoonquest, ii 731. 

Katshe, or Kor kaohe, a district of Tibet, 
l. 238. 

Kautsu. or Lin Pang, founder of the Han, 
ii 162. 

Kautsung, Emperor of Tang dynasty, ii. 
170. 

Kerr, Dr. J G , i 164 ii 887, 339, 340. 

Khoten, district of Hi, L 230-231. 

Kiakhta, trading post on Russian fron- 
tier, i 207 ; apples of, l 860, ii. 443. 

Kiaking, the Emperor, i. 431, 453, 465, 
466 ; his reign, ii. 182 ; prohibits im- 
port of opium, ii. 878. 

Kiang, 1 river.’ See Yangtaz*. 

Kialing River, in Sz’chueu, i. 155. 

Kiangnan— the two Kiang, fertility of 
the region, l 100. 

Kiangnuig (see Nanking), i. 100. 

Kiangsi province, its surface, i 111. 

Kiangsu province, i. 99; watercourses, i. 
100 ; its towns, etc., i 101-108. 

Kiao, ’sect,’ meaning of term, ii. 193, 
194 ; its vagueness, ii 358b 

Kiaytt kwan. on Great Wall in Kansuh, i 

152. 211, ii. 145. 189. 

Kieh Kwei, last Emperor of the Hia, ii 

153. 

Kienlung, Emperor, festival of, 1 67-68; 
effhsiou on Mukden*i 193, 098 ; revives 
i 266, nwmv ^ 



his sfeocessor,' i #4; oaffcs lead types, 
i 603; bronzes math' under, fr %fijm 

ante's mbmt 

«f Bka ^ 

It 
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Kilung, on Formosa Island, i. 137. 

Kin, or Niu-ohih (or Nu-ohih), Tartars, L 
202 ; established in Peking, ii. 174; 
inscription at KQ-yung kwan, ii. 176 ; 
overthrow the Mings, u. 178. 

Kinchau, in Shingking,i. 193, 195. 

King, King-tu , Kingsz\ Chinese terms 
for the capital, i. 60, 61. 

Kin^Shan, Prospector Coal Hill, Peking, 

Kingsmill, T. W„ 1 996, 398, 299, 304, 
ii. 159, 406. 

King tell chin (Kiangsi), porcelain works 
at, i. 118, ii. 23/394. 

Kra-sha, ‘ River of Gulden Sand, 1 a name 
of the Yangtsz', i. 20, 155. 

Kin Shan, or Altai Mountains, i. 0. 

Kiroher, i. 79 1257, ii. 277 284, 286. 

Kirghis, and Pruth Kirghis, tribes of 111, 

i. 226 ; in Kashgar, eta, i. 236, 331. 

Kirin, province ox Manchuria, i. 196-198; 

town, called Chuen Chwang, i. 197. 

Kiahen, governor-general of Chihli, inter- 
view with Captain Elliot at Taku, ii. 
516; apologizes for attack on flag of 
truce, ii. 517 ; negotiation with Captain 
Elliot at the Bogue, ii. 518 ; ordered to 
Peking, ii. 531 ; reprieved and associ- 
ated with Yihking, ii. 529. 

Kitai, a Russian form of Cathay , L 4 ; 
term for Chinese in 111, L 224. 

Kitan, or Liaut.ung Tartars, oppress the 
After Tsin, ii. 172. 

Kites, flying, a favorite amusement, i. 
826. 

Kinkiang, on the Yangtsz', captured by 
Tai-pings, ii. 595. 

Kin-tiao shan, in Shensi, i. 151 . 

Kiying, Commissioner, his life, i. 459, 
570* obtains toleration for Christians, 
ii 356, 358 ; grants privileges to Macao, 

ii. 430 ; joint commissioner with llipu, 
ii 537; writes to Pottinger, ii 546; 
signs Nanking treaty, ii. 549; ex- 
changes ratifications, ii. 557 : his pro- 
clamation, ii 558 ; includes all foreign- 
ers under terras of Nanking treaty, ii. 
561 ; interviews with representatives of 
other foreign powers, ii. 565; reap- 
pointed commissioner to meet Mr. 
Cushing, ii 566; his correspondence on 
case of homicide, ii. 56S; concludes a 
treaty with M. de Lagrend, ii. 571 ; in- 
terview with Governor Davis on opium 
question, ii. 577; notion regarding mur- 
der of Englishmen near Canton, u. 578 : 
disbands companies of braves about 
Canton, ii 580 ; bis sodden appearance 
at Tientsin, ii 653 ; bis untimely end, 
ii 654. 

Klaproth, J., derives name of Tsuntr ling 
from onions found there, i. 9 ; on Grand 
Canal, i 36-87; Peking, i 62; Afemoires. 

' 129, 141, 188, 193, 204, 213, 228; on 


Tibet, i. 245. 254, 285; deluge of Yao, 
ii. 147; on Tsin. ii. 160, 162, 205, 233, 
233,411, 421,442. 

Koeppen, C. F., on Buddhism, i 249, 250, 

11 . sSSTm 

Koko-nor, Tsing had, or ‘Azure Sea,' i. 

25, 209-213. 

Kopi See Gobi 

K&rtts, Cosma de. Hungarian author on 
Tibet, i. 244, 253. 

Kotow, or prostration, Cerlrnonial Court 
and the, i 485 ; described, i 801 ; at 
f unerals, ii 245 ; performed by Dutch 
ambassadors, ii 485; by Ides, ii. 442; 
discussed before Ward's embassy at 
Peking, ii. 669 ; its importance in audi- 
ence of the Emperor, ii. 712 ; the cere- 
mony yielded in case of foreign minis- 
ter ii. 714. 

Ko-tsmg shan, in Western Nganhwui, i 

12 . 


Koulkun. See KwSnlun. 

Kowlung, opposite Hongkong Island, i 
172 ; affray at, in 1839, ii 606; ceded to 
the British, ii. 558. 686. 

Koxinga, his descendants ennobled, i 406; 

takes Formosa, ii 180, 435. 

Kreitner, Lieutenant G.,i. 151, 158, 213, 
214, 257, 300, 715. 

Knblai khan, i 176, 181, 281, 318, 830; 
his paper money, ii 85; his reign, ii. 
175; receives Montecorvino, ii. 2S7; 
and the Polos, ii. 420. 

Kuch6, a town of lli, i 225, ii. 730. 
Kil-jin, ‘promoted men,' second degree of 
literary rank, i. 550 ; their number, i. 
558 ; military, i. 560, 666. 

Kuldja (Goulala), Karen, or Hwuiyuen 
ching, capital of lli, i. 218 ; its capture, 

i 219 ; occupation by Russia, l. 236, 

ii 727, 730; Friar Pascal at, ii 289; 

. negotiations respecting its cession, ii. 


Rung. Prince, Kang Uin-wang his proper 
title, i. 405 ; appointed a regent, ii 184 ; 
rewards Colonel Gordon, it. 616 ; con- 
ducts negotiations with Elgin at Peking, 
ii 682 ; signs the treaty, ii 686 ; his coup 
(Tit at, ii. 691 ; refuses to ratify Lay t s 
agreement, ii. 694 ; Bigns convention re- 
specting coolie trade, ii. 698,699; in Tien- 
tsin riot correspondence, ii. 702. 705 ; 
discusses audience question, ii 712, 715 ; 
his son and the succession, ii. 726. 739. 

Ku-peh kau Pass, in Great Wall, i, 39, 89. 

Kuren (see Urga), i. 204. 

Kur-kara ubu (Kingsui ohing), town and 
district of Hi, i. 220. 

Kuro-siwo, ocean current, i 55. 

Kntnktu. lama high-priest in Ursa, i. 204b 

Koyuk khan, Plano Carpini's embassy to, 
h. 415. 

Kuzupchi, sand-hills on Desert of Gobi, i 
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Kfk-yung Kwan, gateway at, ii 176. 

KwangsT, an unhealthy province, i 66; 
its position and products, 1. 176; rise of 
Tai-ping Rebellion in, it 590-605. 

Kwangsfl, his succession to the throne, i 
898,404; his reign, ii. 185, 186; his ac- 
cession, i i 726. 

Kwangtung, considered unhealthy, i 55 ; 
description and towns of, i 158-176; 

, revenue of, i 290; resists the Mancha 
conquest, ii. 179 ; missions in, ii 848 ; 
rebels in, ii f>04, 630. 

Kwftnlun, or Koalkun Mountains, posi- 
tion and extent, i 11; mineral treas- 
ures, i 12 ; source of Yangtsz*, i 20. 

Kwanyin, Goddess of Meroy, temple to, 
in Kwangtung, i 175. 

Kweichau^rovuoe, i 55 ; description of, 

Kweiliang, Commissioner, meets allies at 
Tientsin, ii 651 ; sent to Shanghai to 
revise tariff, ii 657 ; refuses to acoom- 
pany the allies to Taku t ii. 664; dis- 
cusses the audience question with Min- 
ister Ward, ii 669; sent to intercept 
Elgin at Tientsin, ii. 677 ; his support 
to Prince Kung, ii 691. 

Kweilin, capital* of Kwangsi, i 177; at- 
- tacked by Tai- pings, ii 595. 

Kxooh hao , national designation, period, 
or reign name of Emperor, i 898. 

T ACHARME, Pfere, L 643. 

1 J Lacquered- ware, Hwuiohau, i 110; 
its manufacture, ii. 80 ; export, ii. 894. 

Ladak not a Chinese possession, i. 18. 

Lagren6, French envoy to China, ii 309 ; 
obtains toleration for Christians through 
Kiyingj ii. 855; 857 ; his mission in , 
1844, ii 441 ; conclude treaty of j 
Whampoa with Kiying, ii67L. 

Lakes, of China, i. 23 ; of Hupeh, i. 143 ; 
of Ilf, i. 216-217 ; of Tibet, i 240. 

Lama, mausoleum to a, Peking, i. 79. 

Lamasary ( Yung-ho Kung) at Peking, i 
73. 

Lanchau, capital of Kansuh, i. 154. 

Land, how held, ii 1-8. 

Landscape, appearance of, in China, i 40. 

Land tax in China, i 294, 789. 

Language, of Tibet, i 258 ; proportion of 
readers in China, i. 544; Chinese, its 
groups of natural objects, i 872; labor 
of learning its characters, i. 541 ; an ob- 
stacle to progress, i, 568 ; its influence 
upon people and literature, i. 579, ii. 190; 
origin of, i. 581 : misapprehension re- 
garding, i 605 ; dialects, Mandarin and 
local, i. 611-616 ; its grammar, i 617 ; de- 
fects. i 621 ; methods of studying, i 628 ; 
an obstacle to missions, ii. 870 ; igno- 
rance of, by early traders, ii 450, 458. 

Lange, Laurent, his residence at Peking, 
ii 442. 


Lanterns, feast and variety of, i. 817. 

Lantsan River, in Yunnan, i 181. 

Larks as song birds, i. 838. 

Lau-tss 1 , founder of Taoism, i. 684 ; his 
life, ii 206 ; and teachings, ii 207-214. 

Lavallde. C., ii. 647, 654, 684, 685. 

Laws, of China, i. 884 ; reports of, 385 ; 
Penal Code, 885-393 ; their administra- 
tion, Chap. VIII.; as a profession, i. 
788 ; controlling marriage, i. 793. 

Lay, G. T., i 605, 606, 7f5, 822, ii 102, 
103, 117, 380. 

Lay, H. N., appointed intendant of cus- 
toms, ii. 628 ; hiB flotilla fiasco, ii 692. 

Lay, W. T., ii 621. 

Leather, quality and uses of, ii 89l 

Le Comte, i. 289, 509, ii. 285. 295. 

Le Gendre, C. W., i 140, ii. 717. 

Legge, Dr. James, i 398. 587, 627, 629, 
633, 634, 685, 636, 688 ff„ 648, 668, 671, 
674, 681, 708, 809, ii. 72, 148, 144, 147, 
198. 212, 237, 847. 372L 
gislation, general features of, L 891- 


Li Hung-Chang, Governor-General, con- 
currence in reorganizing the * Ever- Vic- 
torious force,’ ii. 611; executes sur- 
rendered wangs at Snchau. ii 615 ; his 
position there, ii 616; dissolves the 
* Ever- Victorious force,* ii. 618; and 
Sir T. Wade in the Chifu convention, 
ii. 724 ; denounces the treaty of Liva- 
dia, ii. 732 ; co-operates with foreign- 
ers in relief of Great Famine, ii 785. 

Li T&i-peh, a poet of the Tang dynasty, 
story of, i 696-708 ; extent of his col- 
lected poems, i. 704. 

Liang dynasty, the Xlllth, ii. 166 ; Af- 
ter Liang, XVIIth dynasty, ii. 171. 

Liang A -fab, Morrison's first convert, ii 
321 ; hiB labors and persecution, ii. 828, 
347. 371 ; his tracts fall into the hands 
of Hung Siu-tsnen, ii. 582, 589. 

Liau River (Sira-muren), in Manchuria, 
i 190. 

Liau, Tartar tribe, ii. 178, 174. 

Library at Peking, i 69 ; its catalogue, i 

Li K\ or ‘Book of Rites,* i 643-647,806, 
ii. 196. 

Li-kin, or ‘ cash a catty* tax, i 444. 

Lilies, varieties of, i. 361 ; eaten, i 778- 

Li Min, ‘ Black-haired Race.’ common 
name for Chinese, i. 5 ; a tribe on Hai- . 
nan Island, i. 176. 

Lime, made from shells, i 807 ; use in 
building, i. 729 ; bow burned, ii 50. 

Li-ron, aboriginal tribe, i 41 ; in Hainan, 
i. 44 ; mountains, L 159. 

Li shui River, in Hunan, i 147. 

Lin Tseh-sO, Commissioner, geography of, 
i. 50 ; and the rhubarb trade, L 855 ; 
career of x L 457, 464, 472, ii. 184; 
rives at < 
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render of opium, ii. 408; imprisons 
foreigners in factories, ii. 500 ; an ex- 
ample of his public writings, ii. 501 ; 
visits Macao, ii. 506 ; his reason for de- 
manding Mr. Dent, ii. 508; reply to 
American request, ii. 514 ; offers re- 
wards for British, ii. 516 ; his recall, ii. 
516; memorializes the Emperor against 
peaceful measures, ii. 518 ; recalled from 
banishment, ii. 529 ; his death, ii. 590. 

Lindsay, H. H., i. 481. 

Lintin, Sir G. Robinson among opium 
smugglers at, ii. 479 ; Captain Elliot or- 
dered to send opium smugglers away 
from, ii. 491. 

Lin-tsing-obau, in Shantung, i. 92. 

Lion, the, in China, i. 817. 

Liquor little used in China, i. 808. 

Literati, o'* literary class, the gentry of 
Civicra, its influence, i. 520, 562; and 
religions sects, i 691 ; persecuted by 
Tsin, ii 162 ; their opposition to Buddh- 
ism, ii. 223, 227 ; to Christianity, 369. 

Literature, Chinese geographical, L 50; 
classical, size and importance, i 626; 
five greater, i. 627-652, and four lessor 
classics, i 652-672 ; works on history, i 
675 ; historical novels, eto. , L 677 ; fic- 
tion, L 094, ballads and impromptu 
verses, L 705 ; dramas, i 714 ; its limits 
and deficiencies, i. 718; of Chinese 
music, ii. 98; flourishes under the 
Hans, ii 164; foreign missionary, ii 
367. 

Ljungstcdt, Sir A., l. 171. ii. 333, 428; 
his history of Macao, ii. 430. 

Lob-nor, Desert of, i. 16; Lake, i. 24, 
222—223 

Lobscheid, Rev. W., i. 371, 615. 

Loch, Captain O. G., i. 105, ii. 203, 536, 
541,543,547, 550. 

Loch, Henry, experiences at Tungohau, 
ii. 678; capture and imprisonment at 
Peking, ii. 6b0, 681 ; is returned to the 
English, ii. 684, 685. 

Lockhart, Dr. Wm., ii 123, 129, 134,266, 
336, 339, 350, 354. 

Locusts, occasional ravages of, i. 351 ; 

■ edict against, i 469; character for, i 
587 ; Father Faber’s miracle of the, ii 
296. 

Loess, roads in, i 38, 97 ; of Shansi, i. 
95; of Shensi, i. 149; extent of, in 
China, L 297; its nature, i. 298-300; 
dwellings in, i 301 ; Richthofen’s the- 
ory of origin, i. 303; terraces, ii. 6; 
great famine in the region, ii 734. 

Lon (or Fo Loh) River, in Sz’chuen, i 155. 

Lohyang, made the capital by Siangkwan, 
i. 3. u. 159, 162, 164, 168, 174; and 
Buddhism, ii 218, 411. 

Lolos race, in Sz’chuen, i 43, 158; in 
Yunnan, i. 183. 

Longevity, Temple of, at Canton, i 164. 


Loomis, Rev. A. W., i 703. ii 350. 

Lotus, highly esteemed, i. 368. 

Low, Hon. F. F., United States Minister 
to China, ii 700 ; concerning sentiment 
toward foreigners at Tientsin, ii. 704; 
his reply to WSnsiang’s note, ii. 708 ; on 
audience question, ii 713, 714 ; thanked 
by Prince Kung, ii. 739. 

Lowrie, W. M., i. 755, ii. 287, &50, 368. 

Lu, governor of Kwangtung, opposes Na- 

E ier’s coming to Canton, n. 464 ; rejects 
is letter, it 467 ; stops the trade, ii. 
471, 473 ; his successor T&ng, ii. 481. 
Lnhchau, on female education, i. 574 ; in- 
stance of reproving a mother-in-law, i 
795. 

Lukan Gorge, on Yangtsz’, i. 146. 

Lung, or dragon of the Chinese, i. 344; 

carried in procession, i. 818. 

Lung River, in Fuhkien, i. 129. 
Lung-tsUcn, in Shansi, i. 95. 

Lute, or kin , a favorite instrument, ii 99. 

M A TSUPU, marine goddess, temple 
to, at Ningpo, i. 123; and the Vir- 
gin, ii. 316. 

MaTwan-lin, his Antiquarian Researches, 
i. 259-265, 681 ; list of comets, ii 73. 
Macao, climate of, i. 54 ; description of, 
i 170; governor of Csnton retires to, 
from pirates, ii. 183 ; Ricci in, ii 290 ; 
Tournon imprisoned in, ii 302; Mrs. 
GutzlafFs school at : ii 345 ; smuggling 
trade in opium at, ii. 378 ; origin or the 
settlement and name, ii 428; recent 
history, ii 430 ; the Dutch repulsed be- 
fore, ii. 433 ; English man-of-war at, ii. 
448; their troops occupy, ii. 456; Lord 
Napier reaches, ii. 464; Elliot and the 
English retire to, ii. 506 ; Lin’s soldiers 
repulsed at, ii 516 ; Kfying goes to, ii 
567 ; becomes a resort of smugglers, ii. 
634; of coolie traders, ii. 662; finsdly 
dosed to the coolie trade, ii 715. 
Macartney, Lord, i. 402, 431, 452, 454; 

his embassy to Peking, ii. 454. 
Macgowan, Dr. D. J., ii. 350, 888. 

Ma-chin, from Maha-china, 1 Great 
China,' its Hindu name, i. 3. 

Maokie, J. Milton, ii 602, 624. 

Macy, Wa A., ii. 344. 

MagaillanB (Magalhaens), Pere Gabriel, i. 
64, 289, 473, 580, 817, ii 297; his em- 
bassy, ii. 429. 

Mahdbhdrata, name China ocours in the, 
i 2. 

Mail la, J-A-M. de M., ii 84. 73, 137, 152, 
309, 413. 

Maimai chin^of Urga, i 204 ; of Ki&khta, 

Malacca, Protestant missions in, ii 323, - 
324. 

Malte Bran, estimate of Eighteen Prov* 
faces, i 8, 296. 
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Manchu. physical traits, i. 44 ; Emperors 
publish the Penal Code , i. 885 ; nobility, 

i. 387; and education system, i 501, 
560; and Chinese poem, i 598; alter 
the Chinese head-dress, i 761 ; names, 
how written, i. 798 ; military endeavors 
of their Emperors, ii. 92 ; peculiar dread 
of foreign invasion, ii. 643. 

Manchuria, one of the three grand divi- 
sions, i. 7 ; extent of, i. 187 ; water- 
courses and mountains, i. 188-191 ; 
three provinces, i. 191-200 ; olimate, i. 
195 ; administration of government, i 
199 : by native nobles, i. 406. 

Mancnus, their ancestors the Kins, it 
174 ; overthrow the Mings, ii. 1 78 ; their 
government better than the Mings, ii. 
185 ; and the Triad Society, ii. 267 ; 
close China to foreign trade, ii. 426 ; 
terrible destruction of, at Chinkiaug, 

ii. 542 ; as rulers of China, ii. 580 ; na- 
tional dislike of, and Tai-ping revolt, 
ii. 596. 

Mandarin ducks, fidelity of, i. 340 ; as an 
emblem, ii 112. 

Mandarin, derivation of word, i. 417. 

Mandarin (or court) dialect, the kwan 
Azoa, i. 613; the Bible in, ii. 364. 

Mangu khan, successor of Kuyuk, mis- 
sion of Rubruquis to, ii. 418 ; of King 
Hay ton to, ii. 420. 

Manji, tribes in Yunnan, i. 4. 

Manning, T., mission of, to Tibet in 
1811, i 246. 

Mausoleum, of Grand Lama at Peking, i. 
79 ; at Teshu Lumbo, i. 252 ; of Chi- 
nese Emperors, ii. 248. 

Afanu, Laws oj] mention of China in, i. 2. 

Manures, preparation of, ii. 8. 

Marble, uses of, i 307; slabs, etc., ex- 
ported, ii. 394. 

Marco Polo. See Polo. 

Margary, A. R., i. 184: sent from Han- 
kow to Bhamo, ii 721 ; his murder, ii. 
722; its subsequent investigation, ii. 
723, 724. 

Marriage, customs in Tibet, i 251 ; in 
Fuhkien, i. 785-791 ; good sense of the 
laws controlling, i 793 ; and ancestral 
worship, ii. 289; of Emperor Tungchi, 
ii. 710. 

Marshall, Thos., ii. 287, 307, 818. 

Marshman, J., i. 657, ii 320 ; his term 
for baptism* ii. 363. 

Martin, R. M., i 120, 285, ii 406, 443, 
562^his proposition regarding Chusan, 

Martin, Dr. W. A. P„ i 20, 485, 550, 551, 
559, Ji 217, 272, 741. 

Maton-makers employed in marriages, L 
785, 786. 

Matting, grass grown for, i. 357 ; manu- 
facture and uses of, ii 61 ; export of, 
ii. 396. 


Mayen, W. F., i 438, 763, a 90, 195, 
217 248 

Maximowitch, Carl J., i 296, 355. 

McCarthy, Justin, ii. 565; estimate of 
Bowring and Parkes, ii. 634, 687 ; on 
results of the war, ii. 687. 

McCarty, Dr. D. B., ii 850. 

McClatohie, Rev. Canon T.. i 632, 633; 
ii 142, 200. 

McCulloch’s area of China, i. 5 ; of the 
Eighteen Provinces, i. 8 ; population on 
Plain, i. 28 ; Mongols, i 45 ; popula- 
tion, l. 285. 

Meadows, T. T., i 192, 494, ii 2, 596, 
597, 624. 

Measures of length, weight, eto., ii 81. 

Meats seen upon Chinese tables, i. 776. 

Mechanical arts, and implements, ii 18; 
attainments in, ii. 117. 

Medhurst, W. H., i 125, 265, 271, 278, 
290, 530, 615, 634, 6:36, 685, 755, 809, 
ii 28, 151, 214, 258, 295, 321, 326, 329, 
330, 853, 354, 363, 369; his Tai-ping 
translations, ii 594, 633. 

Medicine, practice better than theories 
of, i 377 ; its profession in Chinese 
society, i. 783 ; attainments in, ii 118- 

Mei ling, in Kwangtung, i. 12. 

Mei Shan, or 4 Coal Hill,’ Peking, i 70. 

Mencius, birthplace of, i 90; praises the 
Chun Tsiu , i. 649 ; life of, l. 666 ; his 
doctrines, i. 608-672 ; and early Emper- 
ors, ii. 146; writings burned, ii. 161; 
a saint, ii. 301, 237. 

Mendacity of the Chinese, i. 834. 

Metals and metallurgy, ii 18 ; knowledge 
of, ii. 11S. 

Metaphysics of Chn Hi and tendency of 
Chinese thought, i. 083-685. 

Meteorology of China, i. 51-55. 

Miao hao. or ancestral name of Emperor, 

i. 399. 

Miaotsz’, i. 41 ; x&r.g and ahuh, i. 43, 115, 
177, 179-180; tankia descendants of, at 
Canton, i. 412; songs, ii 95; Hung 
Siu-tsuen among, ii. 587. 

Michie, A., i. 205. 

Middle Kingdom, Chung Kwok, a name 
for China since b. c. 1150, i. 4. 

Military, control of, in provinces, i 444 ; 
examinations among tne, i 560 ; archi- 
tecture in China, i. 758 ; science, ii 88. 

Milk little used, i. 776. 

Millet, Italian (Setaria), in Shingking, i 
191 ; much eaten in the North, i 772. 

Milne, Rev. Wm. C.,i 121, 494, 508, 686* 
744, 745, 746, ii 133, 229, 281, 265, 261* 
350. „ 

Milne, Dr.*w.. ii. 235 arrives in China, 

ii. 819 ; at Malacca, ii. 323, 368. 

Min River, in Fuhkien, i. 128; in Ss’chnen, 
i. 154, 155. 

Minerals, probably abundant in KwXn« 
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Inn, i. 13; of Shantung, i. 93; of 
Yunnan, i. 183; of the Empire, i 804- 
310. 

Ming dynasty, its period, ii. 177-179; ta- 
ble or Emperors, ii. 186 ; trade during, 
ii. 373. 

Ming ti, Emperor, it 103; introduces 
Buddhism, u. 218, 229. 

Mint, its management, i. 428; one in 
every province, ii 83. 

Mirrors, Chinese magic, ii. 20; to cure 
maniacs, ii 256. 

Missionaries, letter from Romish, concern- 
ing Chinese boat life, i. 751 ; they teach 
mathematics at Peking, ii. 07 ; under 
Kanghi, ii. 181 ; Buddhist, their influ- 
ence, ii. 189 ; Moslem, ii. 268 ; Nesto- 
rian, ii. 275, 286 ; Roman Catholic, ii. 
287 ; their conduct in China, ii 805 ; 
the first Protestant, ii. 318; female, 
their influence, ii. 364 ; information de- 
rived from French, ii. 440 ; French, be- 
headed in Kwangsi, ii. 642; British, 
address to Lord Elgin, ii. 649; their 
influence in Peking, ii 689 ; massacre 
of French, at Tientsin, ii. 700; Ameri- 
can, frightened away from T&ngchau, 
ii. 705 ; Chinese grievances against, ii 
709* their devotion during the great 
f ami no, ii 736. 

Missions, earliest Christian, to China, the 
Nestorians, ii 275-286 ; Roman Catho- 
lic : first period, ii 287-289 ; second pe- 
riod, ii. 289-304 ; decrease after edict of 
Yungohing, ii. 804 ; statistics of Catho- 
lic, ii. 807; their literary and educa- 
tional labors, ii. 309 ; Protestant, intro- 
duced by Morrison, ii. 318; among 
Chinese emigrants in the Archipelago, 
ii. 3*28; their hospital practice, ii 
333-340; condition of Protestant, at 
Morrison’s death, ii. 346; conference 
of, in 1877, ii. 365; obstacles and en- 
couragements to, ii. 368; Russian, es- 
tablished at Peking, ii. 443 ; problem 
of foreign, in China, rules suggested, ii 
707. 

Mobs, fear of, in Peking, i 84; at- 
tack British troops before Canton, ii 
‘523; attack the factories, ii. 495, 556, 
568. 

Mohammedan, name for China, Tung 
Tu , i. 5; mosque in Peking, i. 74; 
in Hangohau, i. 119; rebellion in 1865- 
73, 1 149, 154, 269; sect in China, ii. 
268-271 ; insurrection in Kansuh sup- 
pressed, ii 709; uprising in Yunnan 
province, ii. 719 ; rebellion in Eastern 
Turkestan, ii 727-731. * 

Mohammedans, in Kuldja, i. 219; in 
Bakur, L 225 ; first come to China, ii. 
208 ; the sect in the Empire, 270 ; found 
by Ibn Batuta, ii. 422 ; universal up- 
rising of, ii. 730. 


Monetary system of the Chinese, ii 83. 

Mongol, raoe characteristics, l *144; 
derivation of name, i 202 ; dynasty 
(Yuen) and paper money, ii. 85, 177; 
regime, ii. 175; Buddhists, ii. 229, 

Mongolia, position and olimate, 1 200- 
202 ; divisions— Inner Mongolia, i. 202- 
204 ; Outer Mongolia, i.204-209 ; Koko- 
nor, i. 209-213; outlying towns, i. 
213—215. 

Mongols, their number, i 45; religion, 
Shamanism, ii 233 ; tolerate the Nes- 
torians, ii. 286; and first period of 
Catholic missions, ii. 288 ; their con- 
quests in Europe, and the embassies to, 
ii. 415. 

Monkeys of China, i. 814-816. 

Monsoons on coast, i 53-54. 

Montecorvino, Joan of, ii 271 ; goes to 
Cathay, ii. 287, 421 ; found in Peking 
by Fnar Odoric, ii 423. 

Moon, an eclipse at Canton, i. 819; sym- 
bols of, ii 73, 74. 

Morals of the Chinese stage, i. 624. 

Morrison, J. R. , ii. 832, 842, 345, 363 ; re- 
ward offered for, ii. 520; services as an 
interpreter, ii! 547, 548, 556 ; his death, 
ii. 560. 

Morrison, Dr. Robert, i. 230, 265-269, 
282, 284, 523, 524, 530. 559. 60S, 622, 
624, 674, 801, 817, ii 227; his life, ii. 
318; and Ricci compared, ii. 322,332, 
833, 363, 453, 458, 459. 

Morrison Education Society, ii 341. 

Mosques, at Kuldja, i 218 ; near Moslem 
pagoda in Canton, i 745 ; notice of, at 
Ningpo, ii 969. 

Mountains, of China, its frontier, i. 9 ; 
its four great ranges, i. 10; Pum- 
pelly’s “ Sinian System,” i. 14 ; passes 
in, l. 39 ; of Manchuria, .i. 1S8. 

Mourning, cards, i 802 ; customs in 
China, ii. 249, 250. 

Mukden, oapitai of Shingking, i. 67 ; 
description of, i. 192 ; money remitted 
to, i. 295; Kienlung’B elegy on, i. 
598. 

Mulbeny and silk worms, ii 10. 

Mules, fine, in China, i. 823. 

Jfun-pai, or ‘ door-tablet ’ for the census, 

i 383, 288. 

Murray, Hugh, I. 809, ii. 187, 158, 406, 
410. 

Mnrui-ussu, * Tortuous River, f i 20. 

Musicu in Tibet, i. 253 ; Board of, i. 424; 
works on, in the catalogue, i. 672; style 
and principles of Chinese, ii. 93-98 ; in- 
struments of, ii. 99-104. 

Musk, and musk-deer in China, i. 322 ; 
exported, ii. 895. 

Myths and legends, of the Chinese, ii. 
76 ; of the creation, ii 188-142 ; Taoist, 

ii 216; Buddhist, ii. 222. 
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N AILS worn long on fingers, L 786. 
Names, for China, i. £-5, ii. 408; an- 
cestral, of Emperor, i. 399: how indicated 
in books, 1. 631 ; changed at marriage, 
i. 788 ; several, during life, i. 797 ; peri- 
phrases in use for. i. 803 ; for porcelain, 
l L 22 ; for tea, ii. 45 ; for opium, ii. 873. 
Nanehang, capital of Kiangsi, i. 119; 
Ricci in, ii. 990. 

Nanhiung, in Kwangtung, i. 174. 
Nan-kau, 4 South Gate, ’ in Great Wall, 
i. 14, 31, 

Nankeen, a dbtton doth, ii. 87 ; decrease 
in export of, ii. 395. 

Nanking, climate of, L 52 ; description of, 
i. 100; Porcelain Tower of, i 102; its 
nankeen cloth, ii. 37 ; stone animals at, 
ii. 1 15 ; capital of one of the 4 Three 
States, a. D. 211, ii. 104; pillaged by 
the Em, ii. 175; capital of the Ming, 
ii. 177; Ricci in, ii. 290; the English 
before, ii. 545; treaty of, ii. 549; 
Hung Siu-tsuen proclaimed Emperor 
(Tien-teh) at, ii. 584 ; rebel capture of, 
ii. 590 ; their stress in, ii 605 ; taken by 
imperialists, ii. 620. 

Nan ling, fc Southern Mountains,* a con- 
tinuation of the Yun ling, i. 12. 

Nan shan, in Kwangtung, i. 159; in 
Koko-nor, i. 211. 

Napier, John, mentioned in a Chinese trea- 
tise, ii. 67. 

Napier, Lord, superintendent of trade, 
his arrival, ii. 464 • letter to Governor 
Lu rejected, ii. 467; contest with the 
governor, ii. 47 L ; retires from Canton 
and dies suddenly, ii. 474. 

Nari (A-li), a division of Tibet, i. 244, 256. 
Navarette, a Dominican friar, and the 
Jesuits, ii. 800. 

Natural history, study of, in China, i. 
296 ; geology, i. 297-818 ; zoology, i. 
318-340; ichthyology, i. 346-351; in- 
sects, i. 351-354; notany, i. 355-370; 
the Pnn-tsao, or Herbal, i. 871-376; 
condition of the science in China, i. 
377-379. 

Niu-chih, or Kin Tartars, i. 202 ; ances- 
tors of Manchus, ii. 174. 

Navy, control of, interchanged with army, 
i. 445, 496, 562 ; Lay’s flotilla fiasco, u. 
692. 

Nestor an, monument at Si-ngan, i. 151, 
ii 276 ; missionaries at court of Tai- 
tsnng, ii. 169 ; during the Yuen, ii 286 ; 
oppose Corvino, ii. 287; missionaries 
come with traders, ii. 411 ; priest and 
Rubruquis, il. 418. 

Nevius, J. L., i. 810, ii. 217, 

Newspapers (see also Peking Gazette) and 
oheap types, i. 605: edited by Protes- 
tant missionaries, ii. 841. 

New Year, festival and ceremonies, L 810- 
816; its date, ii. 70. 


Nganhwui province, L 108. 

Nganking, or Anking, in Nganhwui, i. 
110 ; taken by Tai-pmgs, ii. 595 ; their 
march to relief of, ii. 607 ; captured by 
imperialists, ii. 608. 

Ningpo, temperature at, i. 58 ; descrip- 
tion of, h 120-123; the to min of, i. 
412 ; birthday f$te at, i. 814; spring 
festival, ii. 14; cannon found at, ii. 
62 ; the cholera at, ii. 182 ; nunneries 
at, ii. 281 ; foundling hospital, ii. 265 ; 
its mosque, ii. 269 ; missions at, ii. 850 ; 
Portuguese at, ii. 428 ; its capture by 
the British, ii 537 ; attempt at recap- 
ture, ii. 581, ii 573; during Tai-ping 
Rebellion, ii 608, 609. 

Nieuwhof (or NieuhofT), J., ii 3, 438; 
account of the fall of Fort Zealandia, 
ii 436. 

Nitre common in China, i 808. 

Nin Kien, Governor-General, conduot at 
Wasting, ii. 535, 537 ; British offer, op- 
portunity of ransoming Nanking, ii. 
544 ; joint letter to Pottinger, ii 546. 

Niuohwang (Yjngtsz’), in Shingking, i. 
194, 751. Jr. 

Nobility, Maiftfu and Chinese, i. 387 ; 
orders of, i. 106 . 

Notation. Chinese arithmetical, ii. 66; 
musical ii. 94. 

Novels, Tibetan, i 251 ; and tales in Chi- 
nese literature, i 692; character of 
Chinese fiction, i. 695. 

Nui Hing-an ling, or Sialkoi Mountains, 
west of the Amur, i 13. 

Numerals, Chinese, i. 619 ; limitations to 
use of, ii. 66. ' 

Nuns, Buddhist, at Canton, i. 165 ; and 
nunneries, ii 230. 

Nii-rh Yu, ‘Words for Women and 
Girls,’ a school-book, i 577. 

O BEISANCE, sundry degrees of, i. 
801. 

Observatory at Peking, i 72; and the 
Jesuit missionaries, it, 298. 

Odes, the Book of (see Shi King, i. 036, 
etc.), 4 for children,* the Yin Jtioh Shi - 
tieh, i 533 ; in Nestorian inscription at 
Si-ngan, ii 282. 

Odoric, Friar, i. 302; on easting out 
devils, ii 314 ; his joiimey to Cathay, 
ii. 422. 

Officers, in China, their extortions, i 278; 
nine ranks, i 413-415 ; and Board of 
Civil Office, i. 421 ; provincial, i. 438- 
448; checks upon, i 449 ; their charac- 
ter and position, i. 451 ; their establish- 
ments, i. 503 ; compelled to extortion, 
L 516; of education, i. 548; dresses, i. 
763; formalities of meeting, i 805; 
their religious dntpies, ii. 201-205 ; in- 
stance of their functions, ii, 280 ; of 
their corruption, ii 878;' of their 
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methods, ii. 557 ; attitude toward for- 
eigners at close of the opium war, 
ii 575. 

Oling Lake, in Koko-nor, i. 18. 

Oliphant, Lawrence, i. 400, ii. 644, 647, 
654, 660. 

Olives (the Pimela ), so-called, of China, 
l. 365, 775. 

Olyphant & Co., their assistance to mis- 
sionaries, ii. 828, 330, 842. 

Ometo Fuh s Buddhist prayer, i. 125. 

Om mam padmi hum , its meaning, L 
249. 

Opium, smuggling incident, i. 477; its 
increase under Taukwang, ii. 184; in- 
troduction and names of, ii. 873 ; cul- 
tivation in India, ii. 374 ; preparation 
and sale, ii. 376 ; manner of smoking, 
ii. 381 ; its effects, ii. 384 ; value of the ; 
trade, ii 387, 430 ; Robinson’s paper I 
on smuggling, ii. 479 ; proposal to 
legalize, ii. 482 ; the matter referred to 
Canton, ii 486 ; prohibitory laws severe- 
ly enforced, ii. 490 ; increase of smug- 
gling. ii. 492; demanded by Lin, u. 
498 ; surrendered, ii. 5U2; and destroyed, 
ii. 504; sales recommence, ii. 506 ; Pot- 
tinger’s position regarding, ii 538 ; his 
discussions on, with commissioners, ii. 
550 ; smuggling and the port of Hong- 
kong, ii. 558 ; laissez Jaire policy of 
British and Chinese after first war. ii. 
561, 577 ; increase of smuggling, ii. 633 ; 
legalized in revised tariff, ii. 657. 

Oranges, many varieties of, at Canton, L 
774. 

Osbeck, Peter, his voyage to China, it 
461. 

Ouchterlony, Lieutenant J., his Chinese 
W«r, ii. 651, 574. 

Oysters common along the coast, i. 350 ; 
their quality, i. 780. 

P AGODA, Porcelain, at Nanking, i 
102; and dogoba in China, i. 743 ; 
purpose and construction, i 745 ; plain, 
at Canton, ii. 269. 

Pairlan , in Peking, i. 83 ; their purpose 
and construction, i. 756-758; to com- 
memorate British retreat from Canton, 
ii 620. 

Painting, &b a fine art in China, ii. 105 ; 
examples of illustrations, ii. ■ 106-116 ; 
on pith paper, ii. 113. For reproduc- 
tions of Chinese, see the two rrontis- 
pieces of these volumes. 

Pakhoi, port in Kwangtung, i 175. 

Palace, of Emperor, at Peking, i. 65-69 ; of 
Yuen-mine Yuen, i 80; life and arrange- 
ments of. l 407. 

Palafox, Bishop, i. 162. 

Palisade boundary, between Chihli and 
Shingking, L 25, 187. 

Palladius, Archimandrite, ii. 277, 285. 


Palms, fan, oocoanut, etc., i. 360. 

Palti, or Yamorouk Lake, in Tibet, i. 25. 

Panthay insurrection in Yunnan prov- 
ince, ii. 719. 

Pao-ho tien, 4 Hall of Secure Peace,’ in 
Peking, i. 68. 

Pao-teh, on Yellow River, and chief anti- 
clinal axes of Sinian system, i. 14. 

Paper, in China, history and varieties of, 

i. 599 ; used for window glass, i. 732 ; 
collected by priests, ii. 257 ; burned for 
spirits, ii. 257. 

Paper money, in Fuhohau, *i. 133 ; Polo’s 
delight over, ii. 85 ; and Yuen dynasty, 

ii. 177; mentioned bylbn Batata, ii. 
422. 

Parker, Admiral Sir William, arrives 
from England, it 524. 

Parker, Dr. P., i. 706, ii. 124, 325; his 
hospital at Canton, ii. 338-337, 567, 
639. 

Parkes, Sir Harry, ii. 29; McCarthy’s 
estimate of, ii 634 ; action in the Ar- 
row case, ii. 635-637, 640; one of 
commission to govern Canton, ii. 646 ; 
his abiiity l ii. 647; experiences at 
Tungchau, ii. 678 ; his capture and im- 
prisonment, ii. 680. 

Pascal, a Spanish friar, missionary to 
Kuldjfh, ii. 289, 424. 

Patriarchal feature of government, i. 381. 

Panting, in Chihli, L 85. 

Pauthier, G., i. 65, 84, 643, 662, 674, ii. 
34, 85, 87, 137, 149, 150, 161, 207, 210, 
212, 286, 418, 419, 713. 

Pauying Lake, in Kiangsu, i 100. 

Paviii. T., i. 096. 

Pavilion, prominent feature of Chinese 
architecture, i. 730. 

Pawnbrokers’ establishments, ii 86. 

Peacocks reared throughout China, i. 337. 

Pearl River, in Kwangtung, i. 22, 159 ; 
duck-hatching on, i .778 ; pirates on, 
during this century, ii. 183 ; kept open 
by foreigners, ii. 630. 

Pearls, genuine and artificial, 1 350. 

Peohele (for Peh-chihli). sometimes used 
for Chihli, i 60. 

Peepnl, or pu-t\ tree (Ficus religiose), 
worshipped, ii. 259. 

Peh ling, 1 Northern Mountains,’ in 
KwSnlun system, i. 12. 

Peh-ta sz*. * White Pagoda Temple,’ Pe- 
king, i. 75. 

Pehtang, Americans urged to go to. ii. 
665 ; they repair to Peking, via, ii. 668 ; 
Ho asks English to exchange treaties 
at, 672 ; allies land and oapture, ii 673. 

Pei ho, and towns on its banks, L 85-86; 
allied fleet reach, ii. 649; repulse at 
battle of, ii. 666. 

Peking, olimate of, i. 51 ; situation, area, 
and history, i. 60-64; walls, i. 64; 

* Prohibited City,’ i. 65 ; plan of, i 66; 
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palaces, i. 67-69; ‘Imperial City,* l 
69 ; parks, public buildings, temples, i 
69-76; Altar to Heaven, i 76; other 
temples, i 78 ; summer palace, i 80 ; 
streSts/oity government, life, i. 81-84 ; 
dogs of, i 819 ; crows about, i. 884 ; 
State school at, i. 543 ; examinations 
for tsin-sz' degree, i. 558; Pih-yung 
Kung, i. 73, 780 ; street scenes in, l 
741 ; carts used by royally in, i. 747 ; 
compressed' feet m, L 770; marriage 
processions at, i. 789 ; fireworks in, i 
817 ; ploughing ceremony at, ii. 13 ; its 
medioal college ( Tai-i Yuen ), ii. 121 ; 
taken by the Mongols, ii 175 ; by the 
Mings, ii 177, 178 ; Barrow on infan- 
ticide in, ii. 240 ; funerals in, ii. 245, 
250 ; Modems in, ii. 269 ; Catholics first 
established in, ii 287; Ricci goes to, 
ii 291 ; medical instruction at, ii 839 ; 
Friar Odorio visits, ii. 423 ; Van 
Hoorn’s embassy to, ii. 438 ; Russian 
mission at, ii 443 ; Tai-ping expedi- 
tion against, ii. 597 ; Ward’s visit to, 
ii. 659 ; allied troops at, ii 683, 686 ; a 
foreign quarter in, ii. 688. 

Peking Gazette ( King Pao ), on revenue, 
i 293 ; notice of, i. 420. 

Penal Code, of China, i. 279, 282, 287 ; 
examination of, i. 384-392 ; regulating 
trials and punishments, i 506 ; num- 
ber of characters in, i. 589; laws on 
land, ii 2; on physicians, ii. 133; 
framed by Yungloh, ii. 177. 

People of China, their clans, i. 483 ; gen- 
eral education, i 519. 

Pepys, Samuel, mentions tea, ii 51. 

Perny, P., i 719, ii 96. 

Pescadores, or Fanghu Islands, i. 27, 141 ; 
the Dutch in, ii 433. 

Petitions presented by the poor to high 
magistrates, i. 505. 

Petroleum in Formosa, i. 139. 

Pheasants, gold, silver, Reeves, and 
others, i. 336. 

Philosophy, Chinese, of the Yih King . i 
628-633 ; of Confuoius, i. 663 ; of Chu 
Hi, i. 683 ; ideas concerning the v ac- 
tion and reaction of the elements,’ ii. 
74 ; of the creation, ii. 137-144 ; Bazin’s 
view of growth of Chinese, ii 213. 

Phoenix, or Fung-hwang , i 843. 

Physios! traits of Chinese, i. 41. 

Physicians, their position in sooiety, i 
783 ; their praotice, ii 124-127; foreign- 
ers educate Chinese as, ii. 339. 

Pigeon-English, an unwritten patois, i. 
624; examples of, i. 832, ii. 346, 402, 
620. 

Pigeons, abundant in Peking, i 335; 
raised and eaten, i. 779. 

Pihkwei, made governor of Canton after 
Yeh's capture, ii. 046 ; asks Lord Elgin 
to reopen trade, ii 647. 


Pih-yung Kung, or 4 Classic Hall,' Confu- 
cian Temple, Peking, i 78, 730, 757. 

Pilgrims, to Tai Shan, l. 90 ; Chinese, to 
Mecca, ii 970 ; travels of Buddhist, ii 
413. 

Pines, the white, eta, i. 862. 

Pirates, infest Kwangtung, ii. 183 ; pur- 
sued W British ana Portuguese, ii 682. 

Piry, A. Theophile, i 686. 

Pi-shan, a doubtful volcano in 111 , i 11. 

Plain. See Great Plain, i. 14, 27, etc. 

Plano Carpini, John of, missionary to 
China, ii 287 ; his mission to Kuyuk, iL 
417. 

Plantain, productiveness of, i 361 ; how 
eaten, i 774. 

Plough, its construction, ii. 3; drill- 
plough, ii. 5 ; foreign, introduced, ii 68. 

Ploughing, annual ceremony of,at Peking, 

i TO, ii. 1, 13. 

Poetry of the Shi King , i. 638-643 ; char- 
acteristics of Chinese, i 7C3 ; examples 
of their odes and ballads, i. 705-714. 

Po-lai-tsz’, a name of the Yangtsz* kiang, 

L 20 . 

Police, of Peking, i 83; tyranny and 
venality of, i. 475-480; memorial to 
Emperor concerning, i 495. 

Policy of Chinese government, in 111, i. 
214; its theory, i. 380-384; toward for- 
eign traders since the Mings, ii 426 ; at 
close of opium war, ii. 575. 

Polo, Marco, i. 33, 1L0, 118, 127, 136, 157, 
381, 212, 242, 281, 304, 330, 336, 337, 
343, 345, 350, 360, 364, ii. 51, 85, 1TO, 
271, 285, 415 ; his journeys in China, 

ii 420, 425. 

Polyandry in Tibet, i. 250. 

Polygamy, its extent in China, i 792. 

Poor, troublesome element of Peking 
population, i. 84 ; petitions forced upon 
magistrates, i 505 ; dwellings of the, i. 
733 ; disposal of their dead, ii 254. 

Pope of Rome, appoints Corvino arch- 
bishop, ii. 287 ; sends other missionaries 
to China, ii 288 ; Ming claimants write 
to, ii 296 ; and question of rites, ii. 299, 
301, 803; supports Tournon and the 
Dominicans, ii. 303; Bends Carpini to 
Kuyuk khan, ii 415. 

Population, of Great Plain, i 28 ; of Pe- 
king, i. 62, 84; of Canton, i 161; of 
Shingking, i 192; of the Empire, i. 
258-288; of Tibet, unknown, i 284; of 
China during the Tang, ii 171 ; of Pe- 
king at last determined, ii 687. 

Poroeiain, i 111 ; works,! 113 ; materials 
and manufacture, ii. 22 ; export of, ii 
394. 

Porcupine in China, i. 828. 

Portuguese, churoh in Peking, i 75; in 
Ningpo, ]. 120 ; settlers in Formos^ i. 
137; in Macao, i 170; name porcelain, 
ii 22 ; during the Mings, ii 177 ; and 
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pirate fleets, ii 183 ; oppose introducing 
Christianity, ii. 289 ; excitement in Can* 
ton against, ii. 292 ; conduct of early, 
traders with China, ii. 428 ; misrepre- 
sent the English, ii. 444; keep them 
out of Canton, ii. 446 ; homicide of a, at 
Canton, ii. 451 ; attack the pirates, ii 
632 • smuggling lorcliaa. ii 634 ; abolish 
coolie trade at Macao, ii. 663. 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, arrives from Eng- 
land, ii. 524 ; takes Chinhai and Ning- 
po, ii 527: his proclamation before 
Chinkiang, ii. 587; his position regard- 


ing the opium trade, ii. 539; Kfying 17; 
writes to, ii. 546; exchanges civilities 305. 


system, i. 437 ; higher, i. 488, and lower 
officers, i 441 ; law courts, i 504. 

Prussian blue, used in coloring teas, ii 
47; introduced, ii 62. 

Psaimanacar, George, bis HUtory of For* 
moaa , i. 141. 

Ptolemy, the geographer, his mention of 
China, ii 408 ; nis 11 Stone Tower,' 1 ii 
409. 

Pulses, their importance in medioal prac- 
tice, ii 122, 125. 

Pumpcllyj R,, bis u Sinian System" of 
Mountains, i. 14; remarks on Gobi, i. 
17 : quoted, i 145, 205, 207, 296, 804, 


with commissioners, ii. 547; discusses 
opium problem with them, ii 550; 
-signs Nanking treaty, ii. 558; aotion 
on hearing of Formosa massacres, ii. 
555 ; exchanges ratifications with Ki- 
ying, ii. 557 ; on J. R. MorriBon, ii 561 ; 
action against opium smuggling, ii. 562. 

Poutiatine, Admiral Count, his arrival in 
China, ii 643. 

*Poyang Lake, in Kiangsf, i. 23, 111. 

Players, Buddhist, ii 335, 226 : machines 
for. ii. 284 ; at ancestral tomb, ii. 253; 

4 Girdle Classics, 1 ii. 257. 

Prejevalsky, Colonel N., observations on 
Gobi, i. 16 ; on source of Yangtsz 1 , L 
20 ; Liob-nor, i. 24 ; Kansuh, i. 153 ; 
Mongolia, i. 205, 210, 212, 2 22, 231, 243, 
290, 338, 355, 364. 

Premare. Perc i 589, 714 ii. 233. 

Prester John, Prince of the Kara KitaL 
ii. 285, 286. 

Priests, in Canton, i. 164, 165; and 
snakes, i 846 , harbor thieves, i. 498; 
in society, i. 783 ; and theatres, i 820 ; 
grow tea, ii. 42; no hierarchy of, in 
China, ii. 191, 199; Taoist, ii. 214, 215; 
Buddhist, ii. 220, 224, 250 ; Nestorian, 
ii. 285, 286. 

Primitives in the Chinese language, i. 
501-593. 

Printing, in China, i. 600 ; missionary, ii. 
367. 

Processions, marriage, i 787-791 ; style , 
Of, L 819; funeral, ii. 245, 248. 

Professions, the liberal, in Chinese aoci- 
ety, i. 783. 

Prisons in Canton, i. 167, 514. 

Pronunciation, varieties in local Chinese, 
i 615-617. 

4 Prohibited City 1 of Peking, 1. 65, 

Prospect, or 4 Coal 1 Hill, Peking, i. 70. 

Protestants, first, missionaries to China, 
ii. 318 ; methods compared with Catho- 
lics, ii. 322 ; toleration granted to, ii. 
357 ; statistics of, in China, ii. 366. 

Proverbs, Chinese, i 116, 442, 619 ; col- 
lections of, and specimen, i. 710-723, 
792, ii. 244. 

Provincial governments, character of the 


Punishments, Board of, i 426 ; five lands, 

i. 508 ; Parkes and Loch at Board of, 

ii. 681. 

Fun Uao x or 4 Chinese Herbal, 1 i 316 ; 
oonoernwg the sphex. i. 354 ; its author 
and scope, i. 370 ; divisions of : geology, 
i. 371 ; fc»lany, i. 872 ; zodlogy, i 374 ; 
notices of the horse, i. 875, 691, ii 
373, 

Puehtikhur, mountain knot in Turkestan, 
ilO. 

Puto Island, i. 124. 

Puyur, or Pir Lake, in Manchuria, i. 24. 
Fwanku, the first man, ii 138-141. 

Q uails, fighting, i. 826. 

Queues, how worn, i. 761 ; false 
hair in, i. 765 ; imposed upon Chi- 
nese by the Tartars, ii. 179 ; mourning, 
a 249 ; out off by Tai-pings, a 689. 
Quicksilver mines in Kweicnau, i 178, 
311 ; experiments in, ii 118. 

R ACES (see under Aboriginal), abor- 
iginal and colonial, of China, i 43. 
Radicals in the Chinese language, i 591- 
508. 

Raffles, SirT. S.. i. 482 v 
Rain, in North Cnina, i. 51 ; in the south, 
i. 58; contrast in. between coasts of 
China and America* i 55 ; Taukwang's 
prayer for, i 467 ; efforts after, hw 
officers, a 208*208. 

Ranking. J., i 330. 

Ranks, titular, of noblemen, i. 405: of 
the people, i 411 ; insignia of, i 414. 
Rationalists, or Taoists, considered as 
magicians, i. 004 ; ideas of the creation. 
al88; creed, ii. 207 ff. 

Rats, how and when eaten, i 778. 

Fed Book, of officials, its character. L 
452. 

Reed, William BA United States Minis- 
teer, L 460; arrives in China* ii 648* 
649. 

Regis, Pere J. B., L 638. 

Remand, J. T., L 127, ii 168, 271, 414, 
485.42b. 

Religion, sects in Tibet, i 248 ; ridicule 
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of, by the literati, i. 091 ; none in early 
mythology, ii 143 ; only external modi- 
fying influence in China, ii 189; two 
negative features of Chinese, ii 199; 
the three kiao, or seots : State, ii. 194 ; 
Tao , or Rationalist, ii. 297; Fuh, or 
Buddhist, ii 217; toleration of, in 
China, ii 291 ; effete among the people, 
ii 268. 

Remus&t, Abel, his derivation of word 
Tmng ling . i. 9 ; myths of the Great 
Desert, i 12 ; river oasinB of China, i 
27, 218, 214, 230, 231, 233. 234, 287, 288, 
250. 251, 254, 808, 858 ; observations on 
natural sciences, i. 877, 500, 597, 605 ; 
on Chinese grammar, i. 617 ; Mencius, 
i 666, 674, 675, 681, 682, 694. 696. ii 
128, 189, 107, 176, 180, 224, 282, 238, 
298, 809, 441. 

Rennie, Dr. D. F.,i 65, ii. 692. 

Hesearches of Ma Twan-lin, i 259-265. 

Responsibility, a main feature of govern- 
ment, i. 382-388 ; its operation, i. 486 ; 
of Emperor for natural calamities, i 
465; results of, L 481. 

Revenue, of Chinese Empire, i 289-292 ; 
Board of, i. 422 ; Department of, i. 443 ; 
and transit duties, ii. 391. 

Rhubarb from Kansnh, i. 864. 

Ricoi, Father Matteo, comes to China, ii 
289; travels northward, ii 290; his 
death, ii. 292 ; his character, ii. 293 ; de- 
cision as to the rites, ii 293, 299 ; com- 
pared with Morrison, ii. 322 ; compiles 
account of GoBs’ Journey, ii. 425. 

Rice, its importance, i. 772 ; its cultiva- 
tion, ii. 5-7; paper, painting on, ii 
113; an import, ii. 396. 

Richardson, Sir John. L 296, 847, 84a 

Richthofen, Baron F. von, remarks on 
conformation of Central Asia, i 18; 
roads in loess, i. 39, 97, 120, 150, 158, 
184. 212, 221, 222, 257. 296, 297. 303. 
305. 686, ii. 137 ; on early knowledge or 
China, ii. 407, 411, 624. 

Ripa, Pfere M., ii. 124; arrives in China, 
ii. 303; observations on Catholic mis- 
sionaries, ii. 805. 

Rites, five kinds of, i. 438 ; Book of, i. 
643-647 j question of the, Ricci’s pre- 
cedent, ii 292 ; Catholic quarrels con- 
cerning, ii. 297-808. 

Ritter, Carl, i. 208. 284, 287, 257. 

Rivers, of China, l 18; of Shansi, i 94 ; 
boat life on, i 751. 

Roberts, Rev. L J., his oonneotion with 
Hung Siii-tsuen. ii 587, 622. 

Roads, public, i 87 ; mountain, i 89 ; of 
Shansi, i. 96 ; of Ss’ohuen, i 156 ; safety 
of, in the Empire, i. 212 ; in loess re- 
gion, i. 800. 

Robinson, Sir G. B., associated with Na- 
pier, ii 464 ; euooeeds him as superin- , 
tendent, ii 479. I 


Rome, Chinese knowledge of, during the 
Han dynasty, ii 163; the oountry Ta 
Tsin, ii 207 ; and China, infanticiae in, 
ii. 242; divination in China and. ii. 
261 ; intercourse with China, ii 410. 

Roman Catholics’, and Buddhists* rituals 
compared, ii. 231, 315; they suggest 
the founding of hospitals, ii. 265 ; mis- 
si ms first established in China, ii 286 ; 
second period of their missions, ii 289 ; 
discussions concerning the rites, ii. 253, 
293, 299 ; expelled from China by Yung- 
ching, ii 804; character of their labors 
in China, ii 316 ; they move to Hong- 
kong, ii 347 ; restitution of their con- 
fiscated property, ii 361, 862 ; indemni- 
fied in treaty of Peking, ii. 687. 

Rondot, Natalis, Chinese commerce, ii. 
19,31,38,83. 

Roofs, how constructed in China, i 726, 
729. 

Rubruquis, Friar William, sent by Louis 
XL to Mangu khan, ii 418, 425. 

Russia, treaty between, and China on 
frontier of 111, i 215, 594; and tolera- 
tion of Christianity in China, ii. 860 ; 
boundary disputes, trade, and treaties 
of, with China, ii 441 ; takes posses- 
sion of Kuldja/ii 727. 

Russian, ‘pigeon,’ spoken in Vierny, ii. 
402; Admiral Poutiatine arrives in 
China, ii. 648 ; and American ministers 
at Tientsin, ii 6'4 ; diplomacy and the 
Kuldja question, ii. 73% 

S ABBATH hot known in China, i 809. 
Sacharoff, T., i 271. 

Sacred Edict (or Commands) of Kanghi, 
the Shiny Yu, i 548; a politico-moral 
treatise, l. 686-691 ; its observations on 
mulberry culture, ii. £3; illustrations 
from, ii. 107-111, 227, 267. 

Sacrifices, no human, in China, ii 192; 
three grades, ii 105 ; of women at fu- 
neral of Empress, ii. 250. 

Sagalien, River (see Amur), i 189 ; town 
of (Igoon), i 10$. 

Saint-Martin, Didier, Romish missionary 
to China, ii. 806, 312; on casting out 
demons, ii 314. 

Salaries, of Chinese , officers, i 294; of 
Mongol princes, i. 430. 

Sale of offioe practised continually by 
Emperor, i 475. 

Salisbury, Prof. B. R, ii 282. 

Salt, produced in Shansi, i 95; in 
Szrohnen, i 158, 808 ; Yunnan, i 184 ; 
Department, or Gabel, i 443. 

Salv6tat, ii 23, 24. 

4 Sand,’ a malady at Nanking, i 62. 
Sand-storms on tbe Plains, i 52; dunes 
or moving hills in Kashgar, i 227. 
S&ngkolinsm, Tartar general, at Taku 
forte, ii 664 ; drives back the allies, ii. 
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666 ; blunder in operations against allies 
before Taku, ii. 674 ; retires toward Pe- 
king, ii. 677; bis deception, ii 679; 
conversation with Parkes, ii. 680 ; his 
connection with treatment of English 
prisoners, ii 685 ; allows the return of 
allied troops, ii 688. 

San-tiz' King , or 1 Trimetrical Classic,' a 
school-book, i. 526-580. 

Sayce, Prof. A. H., on hieroglyphics, i. 
581. 

SohaaL Father Adam, recommended to 
the Emperor, ii 294 ; and Shunohi, ii. 
396 ; proscribed, and dieB, ii 297 ; 
makes cannon, ii. 298. 

Scarborough, W., i 720. 

SchereBohewsky, Bishop, S. I. J., ii. 273, 
364. 

Science, study of, in China, i. 207; for- 
eign terms of, introduced, i. 621 ; ab- 
stract, not pursued, ii 65 ; attainments 
in and ideas upon, ii 66-86. 

Schlegel, Dr. Gustave, i 48, 494, 633. 

School name, shu ming, i. 525; when 
conferred, i 797. 

Schools, boys', how conducted, i. 525; 
books studied, i. 527-541 ; high, i 542 ; 
Romish mission, ii. 310 ; Morrison 
Education Society, ii 341-345. 

Schuhmacher, M. Joh. H., i. 633. 

Schuyler, Eugene, i. 217, 219, 283, ii. 402. 

Sculpture as a fino art. ii. 105, 114. 

Secret societies in Cnina, i. 492; their 
character, ii. 267. 

Sedan chairs of magistrates, i. 503 ; their 
kinds and uses, i 748. 

Scnamaud, J.. i. 663. 

Seres, Latin designation for Chino, i. 4 ; 
distinguished from Since, ii. 4C8. 

Seu Ki-yu, Governor, compend of geogra- 
phy bj, i. 50; and Dr. Abeel, ii 348, 

Sevres and Chinese porcelains compared, 
ii 23. 

Seymour, Admiral, ii. 687 ; enters Canton 
city. ii. 638 ; withdraws from the river 
to Macao Fort, ii. 640; takes Taku 
forts, ii. 651. 

Sexes, separation of, in Chinese society, i. 
784. 

Shamanism, the Buddhism of Tibet and 
Mongolia, .ii. 233-235. 

Sharaeen, foreign settlement At Canton, 

i. m 

Sha-moh (see Gobi), L 15 ; its character, 
i 17. 

Shang dynasty, its annals, ii 154-157, 158. 

Shangohuen, Sancian, or St John’s Isl- 
and, Kwangtung, i 173, ii 289, 427. 

Shanghai, climate, i 53 ; rainfall, i. 56 ; 
description of, 1 106; its dialect, i 
611; Ghing-hwang miao at, ii 202; 
foundling hospital at, ii. 264 ; missions 
established at, ii 351, 857 ; conference, 


ii 365; taken and ransomed by the 
British, ii. 536 ; at close of lint war, ii 
573; captured by rebek, ii 604; pro- 
tected from Tai-pings by foreigners, ii 
606 ; foreigners at, thank Gordon, ii. 
619; customs duties entrusted to for- 
eigners at ii. 627 ; troubles with Can- 
tonese rebels at, ii. 628 ; arsenal estab- 
lished at, ii. 696. 

Shangti, worship of, as God, ii 154, 157 ; 
the Taoist, ii. 215 ; and Hen, the term 

[ question among Catholics, ii 297; 
among Protestants, ii 364 ; Hung Siu- 

I tsuen and the worship of, ii 588, 596. 

Shangtu. or Xanadu, i. 87. 

Shan-hai kwan, a town on the Gulf of 
Peehele, i. 25. 

Shansi province, description of, i. 94; 
productions, i. 95 ; mountain passes, i. 
97 ; loess regions of, L 298-303. 

Shantung province, i. 89 ; productions, i 
92 ; people of, i. 98. 

Shark, mode of catching, i 347; fins 
eaten, ii 397. 

Shasi, in Hupeh, i. 145. 

Shauchau, in Kwangtung, i. 173. 

Sh&uking, a town in Kwangtung, i 173 ; 
Ricci established there, ii. 290, 431 ; 
rebel slaughter at, ii. 632. 

Shaw. R. B., ii 729. 

Shaw, Samuel, his voyage to China, ii. 460. 

Sheep, domestic and mountain, 1 321. 

Shensi province, i. 148-152 ; loess in, i. 
298 ; the Huns in, ii. 165. 

Shigatsd, capital of Ulterior Tibet, i. 247. 

Shili, a grain measure, its value, i. 290. 

Shih-pah S£ng. or 4 Eighteen Provinces,' 
called Chung Kwoh . i. 8. 

Shi King , the 4 Book of Odes,' its poetry, 
i. 636-643, 703 ; allusion to silk, ii. 32 ; 
and ancestral worship, ii 230. 

Shingking oolony, i 25; a province of 
Manchuria, i 191-196. 

Shinnung, inventor of Agriculture, tem- 
ple to, at Peking, i 78. 

Shoeing animals, manner o^ ii. 4. 

Shoes, how made and worn, l. 761 ; wom- 
en’s, i. 769; given at New Year, i. 811. 

Shops, in Peking, i 52 ; arrangement of 
Chinese, i 736; their names, i. 799; 
decorated at New Year, i. 811-813. 

Shuga Mountains, in the Kw&nlun sys- 
tem. i 11. 

Shu King , the 'Book of Records,' i. 90; 
its charaotcr and value, i 633-636 ; on 
temperance, i. 808 ; notice of silk cul- 
ture, ii. 32 ; of cotton, ii 36 ; of early 
attention to astronomy, ii 68, 69 ; the 
deluge of Yao. ii 147 ff.; itB credibility, 
ii 152, 155; and House of Chau, ii 
157. 159; and religion, ii 190; on an- 
cient commerce, ii 372. 596. 

Shun, an early Emperor, ii. 145, 146-148. 

Shunchf, Emperor, i 385 ; orders women 
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immolated, it 950 ; and Schari, li. 900, 
441. 

Shuntien, a department of Chihli, i 60. 

Siaikai Mountains, in Manchuria, i 18, 
188. 

Slang River, in Hunan. 1 140.. 

diangkwaa, King of Tsinchau, changes 
his capital to Lohyang, i. 3. 

Siao ffioh, or * Juvenile Instructor,* a 
text-book, i 533, 540. 

Sign-boards of Peking, L 88, 788. 

Bihota, or Sih-hih-Ieh Mountains, in 
Manchuria, i. 10, 188. 

Si Hu, 4 West Lake,* near Hangchan, i 
117 ; near Fnhohau, i 131. 

Silk, Hangohau, i. 119; of Sz'ohuen, i. 
157 ; worm reared, i 351 ; manufacture, 
ii 83-35; export o£ ii 395. 

Silk-worm, discovered by Yuenfi, i 71 ; 
its culture, ii 33. 

Silver, looriitiea of, i. 811; ‘ shoes * of 
sycee. ii 84. 

Silver Island (Siung Shan), near Chin- 
kiang, i ,100. 

Simon, Bug., ii 88. 

Simpson, William, i 737. 

Si-ngan (Hao-king and Chang-an). aban- 
doned in 770 b.C. by Siangkwan, i 3 ; 
description of the city' i 150 ; capital of 
the Chau, ii 158. 158, 168. 165 ; during 
the Tang, ii. 168; temple to Lantss* in, 
ii. 315 ; Nestorian tablet of, ii. 876, 408. 

Sming, in Kanauh, i 154, 310, 813. 258. 

Siu teaU or 'Bachelor of Arts,* first de- 
gree in examination system, i. 547 ; 
military, i 560 ; Hung Siu-tsuen tries 
for, ii. 583. 

Siuenhwa, in Chihli, i 86. 

Six Boards, bureaus of, Peking, i. 73, 415, 
421-428. 

Si Yuen, 'Western Park,’ Peking, i. 70. 

1 ‘ Skinning papers ” used in examinations, 
i. 551. 

Slaves, few in China, L 413, 564. 

Smith, Rev. Arthur, i 97. 

Smith, Bishop George, i. 496, ii 242, 272. 

Smith, F. Porter, ii. 134, 241. 

Smuggling, desperate case of opium, i 
447; atMaoao and Whampoa, it 378; 
increase of, about Hongkong, ii 683 ; 
British encouragement of, ii 785. 

Snakes in China, l. 846. 

Snow, in Peking, i. 51 ; in Shanghai, i 
53 ; in Canton, i 54. 

Snuff, how taken, i 771 ; bottles found 
in Egypt, ii 87. 

Social fife, in China, i 783-836 ; and gov- 
ernment in reform movements, ii 581. 

Sooiety, Medical Missionary, ii 884 ; for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 
China, ii 340 ; Morrison Education, ii 
841. 

Songari River, in Manchuria, i. 190 ; in 
treaty of Livadia, ii. 732. 

Vol. 1L— 49 


Songaria (see Tieu-shau Peh Ln), or 
Dzungaria, i 815^ its productions, t 
218 ;^ehief titles, i history, i. 

Sorghum {kaoliang}, on Tstmgming Isl- 
and* i 108'*, not used for sugar, £776. 

Sounds, of the Chinese language indi- 
cated by symbols, i 586; mistaken 
ideas regarding, i 605 ; still unwritten, 
i 608; dialectic, of Canton and Amoy, 

i 615; and sense in Chinese rhymes, i 
704. 

made, i 865, 778 ; an export, Ii 

Soyorti Mountains. See SialkoL 

Spanish, trade and relations with China, 

ii 431 : Don S. de Mas appointed, min- 
ister, ii 565; government and the 
coolie trade, ii 715. 

Spectacles, fashion of Chinese, ii. 22. 

Sphex, or solitary wasp, Chinese ideas re- 
specting, i 354. 

Spirits, ardent, temperance in use of, i 
808 ; dread of wandering, ii 25& 

Squirrels, varieties of, i 827. 

Stanley, Dean A. P., on Confucius and 
Buddha, ii. 280. 

Stanovoi, or Wai Hing-an Mountains, 
their position, i. 9. 

Stars, arrangement of the, ii. 76. 

Staunton. 8ir G. L.. i 89. 118, 869, 353, 
362, 403, 458, ii. 444, 454. 

Staunton, Sir G. T., L 279, 384, 589, 674, 
686, ii 318. 452, 468, 460. 

Steel everywhere made, ii. 19. 

Stent, Geo. C., i. 70S, 706, 770. 

Stevens, Rev. Edwin, i. 93, 189, 764, ii 
329, 852, 368. 

Stimpson, i 296. 

Strass^ made in Tsinan, i 91 ; uses of, 

Strauss, Victor von, i 643, ii 807, 218. 

Streets, of Peking, i. 82 ; of Canton, i 
168; scenes in, i 740; at New Year, 
818, 815 ; at Emperor's funeral, ii 850. 

Sturgeon, or yiu yil , in Yangtez’, i 347. 

SO, a censor, his punishment, i 4321 

Su-Hwui, a poetess of the fourth cen- 
tury, i 708. 

SO Kwang-hi, or Paul Stt, hie Encyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture, i 686. ii 10, 51 ; 
converted by Ricci, ii 391, 898,894, 
854. 

SO Kwang-tsin, Governor-General, keep* 
foreigners out of Canton, ii 573; ms 
folly, ii 590, 604. 

Suohau, in Kiangsu, i 103 ; captured by 
Tri-pings, ii 606 ; recapture of, ii 618- 
616. 

Sugar, on Formosa, i 139; largely grown, 
i. 776 ; bow made, ii 11. 

Suhahun, favorite of Hienfung, ii 604; 
bis conspiracy and death, ii 691* 

Sui dynasty, ii 167. 
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Suicides carefully dressed, i. 513. 

Sulphur found in Formosa, i. 139. 

Sun symbolized by a raven, ii. 74. 

Sung dynasty, cotton inti oduoed during 
the, ii. 37 ; the Xlth dynasty or North- 
ern Sung, ii 135 ; the XXild, its pe- 
riod, ii. 173 ; the Southern Sung, ii. 174. 

Sung, a censor, his rectitude, i. 431 ; his 
career, i. 454. 

Sungkiang, in Kiangsu, recaptured by 
Ward, ii. 607; Gordon retires to, ii. 
CIS. 

Suuglo hills, in Nganhwui, i 109 ; in 
‘Tea-Pickers* Ballad,* L 710 ff. 

Sunnite tribe of Mongols, i. 206. 

Superstitions, of the Chinese, respecting 
divination, i. 630; in marriages, i. 785 
ff.; Taoist priests and, i 694, ii. 214; 
in funerals, fnng thni , ii. 345, 240; 
various, ii. 255-263 ; Chinese and 
Romish, ii. 314, 316 ; of mediaeval trav- 
ellers in the Bast, ii. 423. 

Supremacy, Governor Lu*s ideas of Chi- 
nese, ii. 472 ; Chinese principles of, ii. 
475, 476 ; illustrated in case of Lin's 
homicide, ii. 506, 510; Chinese, and 
Pottinger*s proclamation, ii. 538. 

Swallows about Peking, i. 332. 

Swinhoo, Robert, i. 206, 318, 828, 329, 
881, 337, 342, ii. 671, 673, 677, 683, 684, 
685. 

Symbolism, Chinese, ii. 74, 111. 

Syle, E. W., ii. 96. 

Sz\ a ‘township* or ‘commune,* i. 59; 
government of, i. 441. 

Sz' (‘Silk*), origin of the Latin Seven, 
China, i. 4 ; of silk, ii. 35. 

Sz'chuen province, climate, i. 55; de- 
scription of, i. 154-158; alum found in, 

i. 308; wax-worm of, i. 353; tea of, 

ii. 50. 

Sz’Hai, ‘All within the Four Soas,’ an- 
cient Chinese term for the land, L 4. 

Sz’ma Kwang, a historian, i. 676, ii. 174. 

Sz'ma Tsien, a Chinese historian, i. 675, 
ii. 146, 149, 212. 

rpABLES : Area and population of 

JL European States, i. 272; Censuses 
of the Eighteen Provinces since 1710, i. 
261; Colonies of China, their govern- 
ment and subdivisions, i. 186; Dy- 
nasties of China, ii. 186; Expenditure 
of Chinese government, i. 293 ; Exports 
from China during 1880 and 1881, ii. 
405; “Five Sovereigns” of Chinese 
legendary annals, ii 148; Ming and 
Tsing Emperors, ii 186; Missionaries 
(Protestant) in China, 1877, ii 366; 
Nature, powers, and functions of ele- 
mentary, ii 75; Numerals, Chinese, in 
three dialects, i. 619; Opium import 
to Hongkong, ii. 388 ; Pah Kma of Fuh- 
hi, in the Yih King, i. 628 ; Population 


of China, comparative estimates of, i 
263 ; Provinces, government and divis- 
ions of the Eighteen, l. 61; Provincial 
officers, i 444 ; Pulse and its correspond- 
ing organs in the human body, u. 122 ; 
Revenue of the Eighteen Provinces: 
Customs report, ii. 404 ; De Guignes's 
estimate, i. 291; Medhurst’s estimate, 
i 290; Radicals of the Chinese lan- 
guage, i. 592 ; Rico tribute sent to Pe- 
king, ii. 5; Tea export during ten 
years, ii 404: Trade, value of Chinese 
foreign^ ii. 403; Zodiac, divisions of 
the Chinese, ii 71. 

Ta-chung sz’, ‘Bell Temple,* Peking, i. 79. 

Ta Hioh , or ‘Superior Learning,* i. 653. 

Ta hu, or Tai hu, ‘Great Lake, near the 
Yangtsz*, i. 23? 100, 103. 

Tai-ho tien, ‘Hall of Highest Peaco,* 
imperial palace, Peking, L 67. 

Tai Miao, ‘Great Temple* Peking, i. 70. 

Taintor, E. G, i. 141, 176, 433. 

Tai-ping, 1 Trimwtrical Classic* of, i. 
530 ; loyalty of imperial officials during 
the rebellion, i 5G3, ii 184, 359; 
origin of the term, ii. 581 ; commence- 
ment of insurrection, ii. 589 ; first mili- 
tary success, ii. 591 ; character of its 
control, ii. 593 ; arrangement of oamp, 
ii. 594; advance to Nanking, ii. 595; 
expedition against Peking, ii 597; 
rapid degeneration of the movement 
after this failure, ii. 599; dissensions 
among the leaders, ii. 602 ; eleven new 
wangs appointed — the sortie from Nan- 
king of May, 1860, ii. 605 ; thay fail in 
not following Elgin to Peking, ii 600 ; 
operations to relieve Nganking, ii 607 ; 
resistance at Suchau, ii. 013 ; execution 
of leaders at its surrender, ii 01 5 ; des- 
perate condition of the rebels, ii. 617 ; 
end of rebellion in the fall of Nanking, 
ii. 620 ; subsequent movements of the 
refugees, ii. 621 ; their final collapse, 
ii. 622 ; authorities on the rebellion, ii. 
024 ; army at Hankow visited by Elgin, 
ii. 059. 

Tai Shan, in Shantung, i. 90. 

Taitsung, Emperor, of tho Tang dynasty, 
institutes examination system, i. 521 ; 
his reign and acts, ii. 16&-170. 

Taiwan, on Formosa, i 110. 

Taiyuen, capital of Shansi, i. 96. 

Taku, on the Pei ho, i. 86 ; interview be- 
tween Elliot and Kishen at, ii 515 ; the 
allied fleet at, ii. 649 ; Russian and 
American interview with Tan at, ii. 650; 
forts taken by English and French, ii. 
651 ; the four foreign ministers repair 
to, ii. 664; negotiations of Americans 
at, ii 665 ; repulse of the allies at, ii 
666 ; attack upon and capture of, ii. 676. 

Tallow and the tallow-tree, ii 11. 

Tang dynasty, the best period of Chinese 
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poetry, i 704 ; drama originates during, 
i! 714; its brilliant period, ii. 107-171 ; 
the After Tang, ii. 172; Moslems in 
China during the, ii. 268 ; Arabs, ii. 413 ; 
travelling regulations under, ii. 425. 
Tang jin, Tang Shan, local terms for the 
Chinese and China, i 4, ii. 168. 

Tangnu Mountains, in Mongolia, i 9. 
Tftng Ting-ching, governor at Canton, ii. 
481 ; his son in the opium trade, ii. 493 ; 
his helpless position toward foreigners, 
ii. 495: foolish answer to Elliot, ii. 496 ; 
visits Macao, ii. 506. 

Tang Tsz\ Temple to Imperial Ancestors, 
Peking, i 72. 

Tanguts, tribe of, i. 210, 212. 

Tankia boats at Canton, i. 412, 751. 

Tan Ting-si ang, governor-general of 
Chihli, meets American and Russian 
ministers at Taku, ii. 650 ; superseded 
by Kweiliang at Tientsin, ii. 651. 
Taoism, or Rationalism, priests regarded 
as magicians, L 694: its founder, ii. ! 
206 ; its classic, the Tao Teh King, ii. i 
207-214; and fnng *hni, ii. 246. 
Tarbagatai, district of Songaria, i. 220. 
Tariff and commercial regulations after 
the first war, ii. 558 ; after the second, 
ii 657. 

Tarim, or Ergu River, i. 16 ; its course and 
basin, i. 231-233; reconquest of the 
valley, ii. 727. 

Tartars, or Tatars, i. 44; “ Fish-skiiij” L 
1%; derivation of name, i. 203; Kitan 
of Liautung and the After Tsin, ii 172 ; 
and the Kin, ii. 174. 

Tavtarv, country formerly called, i. 202. 
Tatnall, Commodore, at Taku, ii. G65 ; his 
conduct during the action, and bon mot, 
ii. 668. 

Ta Tning Kwoh, 4 Great Puro Kingdom,’ 
present official name of China, i. 5. 

Tan, Tau-tai, 4 Ciicuit’ and ‘ Intendant 
of Circuit,’ i. 59, 440. 

Taukwang, the Emperor, coronation ad- 
dress, i. 399 ; honors the Empress-dow- j 
ager, i. 409 ; rescript of, i. 449 ; prayer 
for rain i. 466; his reign, ii. 183; his 
efforts to stop the opium trade, ii. 492, 
497; rejects Bogue treaty, ii. 519; his 
spirit in pushing the war, ii. 527 ; pro- 
clamation concerning the causes of the 
wnr, ii. 539 ; his death, ii. 575. 

Taxes, in China, L 294 ; difficulty of col- 
lecting, i. 498-, 1 Sacred Ediot’ upon, 

i. 688 ; on building lots, i 739 ; land, 

ii. 2; how paid, ii 84. 

Taye, son of Emperor Chuen-hQ, founder 
of the Tsin family, i 3. 

Taylor, Dr. C., i. 102. 

Tea, in Nganhwui, i. 109 ; Kiakhta trade 
in, i. 207; its preparation in Tibet, i. 
241 ; ballad on picking, i. 710 ; culture, 
ii 39; manufacture, etc., ii. 40-55; as 


an^xport^ii. 378, 404; duty on, in 

Teachers in boys’ schools, i. 524 if.; 
qualifications, 1 . 526 ; severity required. 

Temperance, address of Duke Chau fr 
the Shu King \ i. 808, ii. 157 ; of thu. 
Chinese, ii. 54. 

Temples, in Peking (q.v.) i. 73-80; in 
Canton, i. 164-106 ; in Tibet, i. 245 ; 
pillars of Chinese, i 730; public re- 
sorts, i. 738, ii 202 ; to Confucius, ii. 
203; proportion of Buddhist, ii. 224; 
worship in, ii. 232, 263. 

Temperature, of Peking, i. 51 ; of coast 
towns, l 53. 

Tengkiri-nor, in Tibet, i 25, 240. 

Tennent, Sir E., ii. 413. 

Terrace cultivation, in loess, i. 300 ; ex- 
tent of, ii 6. 

Terranova, an American sailor, case of, 
ii 453 ; his judicial murder, ii. 460. 

Teshu-lama. monument to a, Peking, i. 
79; palace of the, at Teshu-Lumbo, 
Tibet, i. 247, 252, 256. 

Theatres, management of, i. 820 ; style of 
plays, i. 714. i?22 ; morals of Chinese, i. 
824. 

Thom, Robert, interpreter to Pottinger, 
ii. 548, 556. 557. 

Thompson, James, i. 771. 

Thoms, P. P., i. 292 ; fonts of Chinese 
type of, i. 603; Chinese Court*hij ) t i. 
704, ii. 320. 

4 Thousand Character, 1 or 4 Millenary 
Classic’ (Tsien Tsz' Wdn). a school- 
book, i. 531, 598. 

Thrashing-floors, how made, ii. 9l 

Thrushes, trained, i. 333. 

Tibet, physical characteristics of people, 
i. 45; names and boundaries, i. 237; 
natural features, i, 238-240 ; climate, 
productions, and animals, i. 241-244; 
H'lassa and Shigatse, i. 245-247 ; man- 
ners and customs, i. 248-254 ; language, 
i. 253 ; history, L 254 ; government, i. 
255; population not numbered, i. 284; 
manner of concocting tea in, ii 50 ; an- 
nexed by Kienlung, ii 182 ; Shaman- 
ism in, ii. 233. 

Tieh kit, 4 Iron whirlwind,’ term for ty- 
phoon, i. 57. 

Tien, ‘Heaven.* worshipped, ii. 194, 195, 
198 ; and Shangti , as terms for God, ii. 
297, 300. 

Tien chu, ‘Heaven’s Pillar,’ or Atlas of 
China, a name for the Kw&nltm, i. 13. 

Tien Jlia , 4 Beneath the Sky,’ a term for 
China, i 4. 

Tien shan, Tengkiri, or Celestial Moun- 
tains, in Cobdo, i. 9 ; erroneously called 
Alak, i. 10; one of the four great 
chains of China, i. 11. 

Tien-slian Nan Lu, or Southern Circuit 
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(Eastern Turkestan), i. 321 ; its position 
and topography, i 221-223 ; population. 

i 224 ; towns, i. 224-231 ; history, i. 
233-237. 

Tien-Bhan Peh Lu, or Northern Circuit 
(Songaria), i 218; its towns and dis- 
tricts, i 218-221. 

Tien Tan, 1 Altar to Heaven,' Peking, i. 
76 ; Emperor's worship at, li. 106-198. 

Tientsin, description, i. 85 ; riot and mis- 
sions, ii. 313; Mr. GutzlaiTs visit to. 
ii. 328 ; Flint at, ii 449 ; Tai-pings re- 
pulsed at, ii 598 ; allies reach, ii 651 ; 
negotiations of the allies at, ii 654 ; the 
armieB again reach, ii 677 ; riot and 
massacre of foreigners at, ii 700 ; feel- 
ing in the city, ii. 703. 

Tiger, the, in China, i 318 ; in geomancy, 
iL 246. 

Timur, or Ching-tsung, Kublai khan' a 
successor, ii 176. 

Ting, ‘ department ' or ‘district,* term 
explained, i. 58; prefect of, i 441. 

Tingh&i, capital of Chusan Archipelago, 
i. 123; Lockhart's hospital at, u. 350; 
capture of, by British in 1841, ii 514; 
second capture, ii 525. 

Timkowski, i. 86, 207, 250, ii. 442, 443. 

Ti Tan, ‘Altar to Earth,* Peking, i. 78. 

Titles, of Emperor, i 897-399 ; of nobil- 
ity, i. 405, 406; and Board of Civil 
Office, i. 422 ; assumed on taking office, 
i. 799; of the Tien Wang, ii 582. 

Ti Wang Miao, the Walhalla of China, i. 
75. 

Tobacco, introduced into China, i 369 ; 
how used, i 776: exported, ii 394. 

Tombs, of the Chinese, ii 246 ; worship 
at, ii. 252. 

Tones (ahing\ in the Chinese language, i 
609. 

Topographical, terms, i. 58 ; divisions of 
China, i 61. 

Tortoise, or kivei, fabulous animal, i. 345. 

Torture, its infliction upon criminals, i. 
507. 

Tourgouths, tribe of, in Northern Ilf, i. 
220; ' it of, from Russia, i. 234; 

Tulishen’s embassy, concerning, ii 442. 

Trade, restrictions of, with Corea, i. 
194 ; through Kiakhta, i 206 ; revenue 
from, etc., l 291 ; ancient, of China, ii 
372; value of opium, ii. 388; general 
export, ii 391 ; import, ii' 397 ; present 
management of, ii 402 ; ancient, with 
Roman Empire, ii 411, 414 ; limited to 
Canton by the Manchus, ii 426 ; Portu- 
guese, ii 430 ; Spanish, ii 481 ; Dutob, 

ii 433 ; Russian, ii. 141 ; history of the 
English, ii 443-459; peculiarities of 
early Chinese, ii. 450; American, ii. 
460 ; Napier appointed superintendent 
of British, ii 464 ; mutations of, during 
Napier’s embrogiio, ii 473-477; Lin 


Anally stops the British, ii. 507 ; carried 
on during the war, ii 517, 521, 524; 
settlement of, regulations after the first 
war, ii 557. 

Transformations, Chinese notions about, 
l 345, 378. 

Travelling, modes of, in China, i. 747; 
regulations under the Tangs, ii 425. 

Treaties, Russo-Chinese, concerning fron- 
tier of Ilf, i. 215 ; clauses of toleration 
in, of June, 1858, ii 360 ; Russian, ii. 
441 ; failure of the negotiations at the 
Bogue, ii 518 ; of Nanking, ii. 549 ; its 
ratification, ii 557 ; British supple- 
mentary, signed at Bogue, ii. 561 ; of 
Wanghia between China ana the United 
States, ii. 567 ; French, of Whampoa, 
ii 571 ; how regarded by the Chinese, 
ii. 578 ; of Tientsin signed, ii 656 ; dif- 
ficulty of enforcing, m China, ii. 658 ; 
American, ratified at Pehtang, ii. 670 ; 
English and French, signed at Peking, 
ii 686 : the Burlingame, ii. 698 ; of 
1880, ii. 699 ; of Chunghow at Livadia, 
ii 732 ; of Marquis TsSng in settlement 
of Kuldia question, ii 734. 

Triad Society, or Water-lily Sect, i. 493 ; 
its character, ii. 267 ; and Christians, 
ii 812, 323 ; opposition of Hung Siu- 
tsuen to, ii. 591. 

Trials, criminal, how conducted, i 504. 

Trigautius (or Trigauit), French mission- 
ary, i 265. 280, 5. 293. 309, 425, 428. 

‘Tnmetriodl Classic,' San-ts*' King , a 
school-book, i 526-530. 

Trinity of the Tao-leh King, Pauthier'a 
fancy, ii 210. 

Tsaidajn, plain of, i 210. 

Tsakhar, or Chahar, territory in Chihli, 
i. 80, 87; tribes, i. 308. 

Ts&ng Kwoh-fan, generalissimo of im- 
perial forces against the Tai-pings, ii. 
618 ; is visited by Gordon, ii. 620 ; in- 
vestigates Tientsin massacre, ii. 703; 
his son sent to England and Russia, ii 
733. 

Tsau hu, in Nganhwui, i. 23 ; its gold- 
fish, i. 348. 

Tsau-ti, or Grassland of Gobi, i 17. 

Tsetsen khanate, i 204. 

Tsi dynasty, A. £>. 479-502, ii. 166. 

Taientang River, in Chehkiang, i 114. 

Tsin, the IXth dynasty in China, ii. 165 ; 
After Tsin, XIXth, ii 172. 

Tsin, name China derived from family 
of, i. 2. ii 161 ; they establish the cus- 
tom of giving the Empire the dynastio 
name, i 4; dynasty ends with Cnwang- 
siang, ii. 163 ; Ta-txin . an ancient name 
for Rome, ii. 410. 

Tsin Chf Hwangti, ‘Emperor First,' 
Alters taxes, i. 260; first universal 
monarch, ii 160; subjugates feudal 
States, ii 186 
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Tsfa&n, capital of Shantung, i. 91 . 

Tsinchau awarded to Feitsz\ a prince of 
Tain, i. & 

T§Ie|, present dynasty of China, ii. 179- 

Tsiug hai (see Koko-nor), i. 209. 

Tsinmg chau. in Shantung, i. 92. 

Tzinist®, a term for China, i. 4 ; used by 
the Greek monk Cosmos, ii 412. 

Tsin-tz', third literary degree, L 558, 506. 

Taitsihar province (Haling kiang), i. 
198-200 ; town of, i. 199. 

Tsiuenchan (Chinohew), the ancient Zay- 
ton, i 129, 130, ii. 431. 

Tm Chum, a commentary on the Chun 
T*iu. L 649. 

Tao Tsung-tang, commences operations 
against Mohammedan rebels, ii. 709, 
728 ; his successful campaign, ii. 730 ; 
leader of the war faction, ii. 732. 

Tsungming Island, month of Yangtsz’ 
River, L 108. 

TBung ling, 4 Onion, 1 or 4 Bine Mountains, 1 
also Belur-tag and Tartash ling, its 
position, i. 9. 

Tswigtuh, Governor-General, or Viceroy, 

Tsz’ki, near Ningpo, visited by British 
troops, ii. 530 ; camp near, ii. 531 ; 
Ward's death at, ii. 009 ; taken from 
the rebels, ii. 610. 

Tuch'-tu (Tusi6tu) khanate, i. 204. 

Tumors common among the Chinese, ii. 
131. 

Tunes, examples of Chinese, ii. 97. 

Tungchan, the port of Peking, i. 86; 
Ward’s embassy at, ii 669; Parkes’s 
experiences in, ii. 678-681. 

Tungchi, the Emperor, i 411 ; his reign, 
ii. 184 ; palace intrigue upon his acces- 
sion, i. 404, ii. 691 ; Peking in mourn- 
ing for, ii. 250, 276 ; his marriage, ii. 
710 ; audience before, ii 714 ; his death 
and successor, ii 726. 

Tungting Lake, in Hunan, i. 23, 147. 

Tung Tu , 'Land of the East,’ Moham- 
medan name for China, i 2. 

Tung-wan Kwan, at Peking, i. 436, ii. ; 
339, 696, 741. I 

Turkestan, Eastern (see Tien-shan Nan 
Lu), i. 231-237 ; the region, ii 728. 

Turkoman races ot Mongolia, i. 44. 

Tu sz\ commune divisions iu South 
China, i. 59. 

Types, movable printing, in China, i 
003-605 ; Dyer’s work on, ii 325, 367. 

Tyfoons, phenomena described, i. 56. 

LIAS Crr AI, in Sainnoin khanate, l 
208, 209. 

Unicorn, or ki-lin. i 843. 

United States, trade relations with China 
up to 1843, ii. 460 ; first minister to Chi- 1 
na, ii. 565; treaty of Wanghiu, ii. 507; I 


Minister Ward visits Peking, ii. 669 ; 
the Burlingame treaty with China, i. 
698 ; action of Congress as to indem- 
nity surplus, ii. 736 ; Chinese boys sent 
to, for education, ii 739. 

Urga, or Kuxen, i. 17, 204. 

Uramtsl, or Tih-hwa, western department 
of Kansuh, i. 214. 

Ushi or Ush-turfan, a town of 111, i. 225, 


V ACCINATION, its adoption in Chi- 
na, ii 132. 

Van Braam, A. E. (see Braaxn), i. 324. 
Varnishes, manufacture and use of, ii 33. 
vegetables used iu Chinese oooking, i 773. 
Verbiest, a Jesuit priest, ii 297; ap- 
pointed astronomer at Peking, ii. 298. 
Vermilion, its preparation, ii. 61. 

Vioe, never deified in China, ii. 192 ; ab- 
sence of, in their mythology, ii 223, 
and in their funerals, ii. 254 ; the opi- 
um, ii. 386. 

Victoria (see Hongkong), i 171. 

Villages ( kiang ), usual aspect of Chi- 
nese, i 40 ; about Canton, i. 280 ; their 
elders, i 483, 500. 

i Visdelou, Bishop Claude, i. 2, 202, 633, 
681, ii 277, 309. 

Visiting, the etiquette of formal, i. 802 ; 
at New Year, i 815; cards, how adorned, 
ii. Ill, 249. 

Vissering, W., ii 87. 

[ Vlangali, Russian minister at Peking, ii. 

1 699; his temperate action in trial of 

I Tientsin rioters, ii. 705. 

Vocabularies (see also Dictionaries), na- 
( tive Chinese, i 590. 
i Volcanoes, so-called, in Formosa, i. 140 ; 

in Central Asia, i 219. 

, Voltaire, founds a drama on the 44 Orphan 
! of China,” i 714. 

Vrooman, Daniel, i. 169. 

TT7ADE, Sir T. F., i 898, 420. 460, 
V? 611, ii 624; nominated mten- 
dant of customs at Shanghai, ii. 623 ; 
experiences at Tungchau, ii 678; his 
good offices between China and Japan, 
n. 717 ; action upon murder of Marjo- 
ry, ii. 724 ; his minute on the Chifu 
convention, ii. 725. 

Wai Hing-an, or Stanovoi Mountains, i. 9. 
Wall (see also Great Wall) of Peking, i. 
63. 

Wallace, A. R., i 360. 

Walls, construction of house, i. 733. 
Walrond, T., ii. 637, 655, 660, 662. 
Wanghia, treaty of, between the United 
States and China, ii 567 ; taken as ba- 
sis for French treaty of Whampoa, ii. 
571. 

Wanleih, Emperor, receives Riooi, ii 292, 
294. 
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WSn Miao, ‘Literary Temple,’ Peking, i. 
73. 

Wansiang, a minister of the Foreign Of- 
fice, his superstition, ii. 204, 090; let- 
ter to foreign ministers at Peking, ii. 
707 ; Low's reply to, ii 708, 712, 714 ; 
his character and influence, ii. 715. 

Wffn-yucn koh, or library, Peking, i. 69. 

War, Board of, i. 425 ; theory of, studied, 
ii. S8. 

War, with England, features of the first 
Chinese, ii. 403 ; Lord John Russell's 
reasons for deolaring, ii. 510; debate 
upon, in Parliament, ii. 512 ; opened 
by capture of Tinghai, ii. 514 ; resumed 
after negotiations at the Bogue, ii. 521 ; ! 
thought by Chinese to be an opium ; 
war, ii 539 ; concluded with treaty of : 
Nanking, ii. 547, 550 ; a wholesome in- | 
diction upon China, ii. 572 ; authorities i 
upon, ii. 574; Tai-ping Rebellion, ii. \ 
575-624; second, with England and 
France — the Arrow case, ii. 635 ; hoB- I 
tilities opened by Admiral {Seymour, 
ii. 637; discussed in Parliament, ii. 
641 ; arrival of Elgin and Gros and 
capture of Canton, ii. <343 ; Taku fort 3 
taken, ii. 651 ; treaties signed at Tien- 
tsin, ii. 656 ; closing incidents, 659 ; re- 
pulse of allied envoys at Taku forts, ii. 
666 ; allies land at Pehtang and recom- 
mence the, ii 073 ; capture of Taku 
forts, ii 670 ; operations on the way to 
Peking, ii. 679-682 ; authorities on the, 
of l w 60, ii. 684; objects attained, ii. 
G87, 088. 

Ward. Frederick C., organizes the 4 Ever- 
Victorio us force,’ ii. 007; his death at 
Tsz’ki, ii 0< 9. 

Ward, Hon J. E., ii. 660; co-operates in 
suppressing coolie trade, ii. 603 ; re- 
pairs with tne allies to Taku, ii. 661; 
interview with natives, ii. 665 ; goes 
to Peking, ii. 668; refuses to kotow 
before the Emperor, and returns, ii. 
670. 

Watters, T., ii 212, 229. 

Wax-worm of Sz’chuen, i. 353. 

. Wei River, in Shensi, i 148. 

Whales, and mode of catching them, i. 
329. 

Whampoa, a town on the Pearl River, i. 
170 ; opium first shipped to, ii. 87 8 ; 
case of homicide at, ii. 453 ^treaty of, 
between France and China, ii. 571 . 

Wheelbarrows used for travelling, i. 747, 
ii. 7. 

White Deer Vale, in Kiangsi, i. 113. 

Whitney, Prof. Win. D., ii. 72, 234. 

Wife, her position in Chinese society, i. 
792 ; controlled by the mother-in-law, 
i. 795; is given a new name, i. 797, 
799 ; elevated in ancestral worship, ii 
238. 


Willow, in poetry, ete., i. 363. 

Williams, John, on comets, ii. 73. 

Williamson, Rev. Alex., i. 65, 87, 190, 
200 ii. 277. 

Wilson, Andrew, i. 350, ii. 92, 602, 610, 
611,616, 617, 695. 

Wolseley, Colonel Garnet, ii. 672 ; obser- 
vations on Canton coolies, ii. 674, 675 ; 
character of his narrative, ii. 685. 

Women, physical traits of Chinese, i 43; 
in Tibet, f. 248 ; laws restricting, i. 388 ; 
of imperial palace, i. 408 ; illiteracy of 
mothers, i. 521 ; their education, i 572 ; 
position, i. 646 ; consideration of litera- 
ry, i. 681 ; kidnapped 'at fires, i. 743; 
their dress, L 763 ; shoes, i. 769 ; toilet, 

i. 770 ; their milk sold, i. 776 ; separa- 
tion from men, i. 784; conduct toward 
young brides, i. 789; never appear at 
feasts, i. 800 ; well treated in crowded 
fairs, i. 817 ; their skill in embroidery, 
ii 86 ; they practise obstetric*, ii. 138 ; 
Chinese historians on Empress Wu, ii. 
171 ; not admitted to worship, ii. 196 ; 
Yungching against, at Buddhist tem- 
ples, ii. 228; as nuns, ii. 230; their 
tablets honored in the ancestral hall, 

ii. 238, 250; Kanghi forbids immola- 
tion of, ii. 250 ; old, employed as bap- 
tists by Catholics, ii. 31 1 ; as mis- 
sionaries among the Chinese, ii. 364; 
how disposed of in Tai-ping camp, ii. 
594. 

Wolves in China, i. 820. 

Wood, Lieutenant J., i. 221, 230, 241, 
310. 

Wordsworth, W., ii. 232. 

Worship, of Bhang ti in Bhang dynast}*, 
ii. 154; by the Emperor, ii. 197; of 
Heaven, the ceremony and its mean- 
ing, i. 76, ii. 194-198; various objects 
of, ii. 202; Buddhist and Catholic, com- 
pared, ii. 2i2; anpestral. ii. 236-255; 
disputes respecting ancestral, by Ro- 
manists, ii. 297-303. 

Writing, how taught in schools, i. 541 ; 
six styles of, L 597-598; materials, i. 
599. 

Wu River, in Kweichau, i. 21. 

Wu Tsih-tien, the Empress Wu of the 
Tang, her reign, ii. 170, 280. 

Wuchang, in Hupeh, i. 144; taken by 
the Tal-pings, ix. 595. 

Wuchau fu, in Kwangsi, i. 177. 

Wuhu hien, on the Yangtsz’, i. 110. 

Wusung. near Shanghai, i. 106; captured 
by the English, ii. 534 

Wylie, A., i. 494, 523. 686, ii. 67, 72, 73, 
119, 176, 213, 214, 277, 286, 321. 

X ANADU, or Bhangtu, ancient palace 
of Kublai, i. 87. 

Xavier, tomb of, on Shangchuen Island, i. 
173 ; hia mission to China, ii. 289, 428. 
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V AK of Koko-nor a»«d Tibet, i. 242, 

1. h2l. 

Yakub Beg, Atalik Ghazi, i. 224, 229, 
236 ; outline of his career, ii. 727 ; his 
defeat and death, ii. 730. 

Yaluh River, its head-waters, L 10; 
course, i. 190. 

Yalung River, in Sz’ohuen, i. 20, 156. 

Yang and Yin, the two principles of 
Chinese philosophy, L 628; in medi- 
cine, ii 122 ; in the oreation, ii. 137, 
141 t 193, 200. 

Yangi Hissar, a town of Kashgar, i 223 ; 
ii. 728. 

Yangtsz’ kiang, or Ta kiang, i. 20, 106, 
110, 145, 305, 347, 349, 443, 487; the 
cotton region, ii. 9 ; English fleet upon, 
ii. 534: effect of Tai-pings in valley, ii. 
013 ; their control of, ii. 006 ; ports on, 
opened, ii. 725. 

Yao the Great, and the Shu King , i. 
634 ; and the calendar, ii. 68 : his place 
in history, ii. 144 ff,; and tno deluge, 
ii. 147. 

Yao-jin. the, in Hunan, i. 148. 

Yarkand, or Yerkiang, i. 45; notice of 
the city, i. 229; cultivation about, ii. 
728 ; its reconquost, ii. 731. 

Yaru-tsangbu River, in Tibet, i. 12, 239. 

Year, named, ii. 09; divisions, ii, 70. 

Yeh Ming-chin, Commissioner, at Can- 
ton, ii. 359; operations against rebels 
in 1854, ii. 604, 6 »0 ; his policy of se- 
clusion, ii. 633 ; unwise demeanor, ii. 
C34; action in the Arrow case, ii. 
C3J-633 ; burns the foreign factories ab 
Canton, ii. 639; refuses British ulti- 
matum, ii. 643 ; captured at Canton, ii. 
644 ; sent to India, ii. 647. 

Yellow River, i. 18-20, 37 ; early immi- 
gration to, ii. 144 ; early notice of over- 
flow, ii. 147. 

Yih King, or 4 Book of Changes,* i. 627- 
G3'3 ; and the Tao-teh King, iL 210. 

Yihking, appointed “majesty-bearing 
generalissimo,” ii. 529 ; his terror and 
flight to Suchau. ii. 581. 

Yihshun. a nephew of Taukwang, ap- 
point'd general of Canton forces, ii. 
521 ; his measures of defence there, 
ii. 527, 654. 

Yu the Great, Emperor, drains off the 
waters, ii. 147, 148 ; inscription of, ii. 
149-152; his acts and successors, ii. 
158. 

Yuen, or Mongol dynasty, ii. 175-177. 


Yuenfi, discoverer of the silk-worm, L 
71 ; worship of, ii. 33, 196. 

Yuen-ming Yuen, palace, i. 80; expense 
of, inveighed at, i. 566 ; copper pavil- 
ion at, i. 730 ; bridge near, l. 753, 758 ; 
its pillage and destruction, iL 682. 

Yuen River, in Hunan, i. 146. 

Yuh, jade or nephrite, found in Khoten, 
L 223; its varieties and qualities, 

i. 309. 

Ynkien, Commissioner, funeral honors to, 

ii. 255, W0 ; despair at fall of Chinhai 
and suicide, ii. 526. 

Yule, Colonel H. (rtee also under Polo), i. 
3, 183, 212, 239, 249, 309, 337, 843. 860, 
364, 751, ii. 87, 168, 176, 215, 232, 285, 
286, 407, 408, 409, 410, 412, 413, 414, 
415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421, 423, 
424, 425, 441. 

Yung Wing, proposes Chinese education 
commission, ii. 739 ; appointed secre- 
tary at Washington, ii. 740. 

Y ungching, Empei or. amplifies the Sacred 
Commands, i. 688, ii 228; his reign 
ii. 181 ; treatment of the Romish mis- 
sionaiies, ii. 304; receives Magaillans, 
ii. 428; permits a Russian mission at 
Peking, ii. 443. 

Yung-ho Rung, * Lamasary of Eternal 
Peace,’ Pelting, i. 73. 

Yungloh, Emperor, builds Nanking Pa- 
goda, i. 102 ; his great cyclopedia, i. 
692 ; use of gunpowder, iL 90 ; sculp- 
tures at tomb of, ii. 115 ; his reign, iL 
1 77 ; tomb of, iL 248 ; expedition against 
Ceylon, ii. 414. 

Yun ling, 1 Cloudy Mountains,* in Kw&n- 
lnn system, i. 11, 15. 

Yunnan province, unhealthy, L 55; de- 
scription of, i. 180-184; silver in, i. 
311; Major Sladen’s expedition into, 
ii. 719; Grosvenor mission of inquiry 
to, ii. 723. 

Yurt, or Mongol tent, described, i. 2C6. 

YUyau, Yukien’s suicide at, ii. 526; 
capture of, ii. 530 ; taken by the Ever- 
Yictoiious force, ii. 610. 

Z AK, or saxual, grass of GobL i. 357. 
Zang, Gang-dis-ri. or Kailasa range, 
in Himalaya system, i. 13. 

Zayton (Tsinenchau), i. 129, 130; Friar 
Odoric visits, ii. 422. 

Zodiac, divisions and animals of, ii. 70. 
ZoOlogy of China, L 314-345; of the 
Pun tsao, L 374-377. 







